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THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


THE   KINGfOHa   OF   THE   NOETH. 

Ih  a  higher  degree  thau  the  other  nations  The  ^guntfies 
of  ancient  and  of  modera  times,  the  Hellenes  Serleoe!"''* 
possess  an  independent  history.  Their  civili- 
zatioE  is  based  on  their  connexion  with  the  East;  but 
that  which  thence  accrued  to  them  they  independently 
developed,  and  thoroughly  converted  into  property  of 
their  own.  Foreign  nations  at  various  times  interfered  in 
tlie  relations  between  the  Hellenic  states ;  but  these  int«r- 
yentions  actually  brought  about  the  reverse  of  that  which 
they  had  been  intended  to  accomplish.  The  Persian 
"Wars  only  served  to  raise  the  Hellenes  to  a  fiill  conscious- 
ness of  their  national  resources  ;  and  so  fer  from  the  later 
proceedings  on  the  pai-t  of  Pei-sia  which  affected  Greece 
having  had  their  origin  in  Pei^ia  itself,  it  was  rather  the 
Hellenic  states  which  transferred  to  the  Great  King  an 
influence  such  as  he  would  never  have  been  capable  of 
acquiring  by  himself,  and  such  as  he  was  also  unable  to 
turn  to  account.  For,  notwithstanding  the  disruption  of 
the  Hellenic  nation,  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  recover 
the  dominion  over  the  sea,  upon  which  the  relations 
between  Persia  and  Greece  entirely  hinged.  Thus  the 
development  of  the  Hellenic  states  had  hitherto  been  of  a 
thoroughly  independent  character.     Good  and  cvi!  for- 
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tune  bad  been  the  results  of  int«nial  causes,  and  the 
history  of  Greece  had  never  been  controlled  by  foreign 
powers. 

An  entirely  different  phase  necessarily  began,  when  in 
the  North  of  the  Greek  mainland  forces  of  population 
came  into  motion,  which  had  hithei-to  slumbered ;  when 
from  the  same  mountains,  whence  a  great  part  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  had  formerly  i^ued,  tribes  came  forth 
anew,  to  form  states  and  to  assert  an  influence  upon  their 
Southern  neighbors.  They  were  by  birth  infinitely  better 
entitled  to  rank  as  the  equals  of  the  Hellenes,  than  were 
the  Persians  and  Medes ;  and  it  was  far  easier  for  them  to 
establish  their  claims  as  valid,  inasmuch  as  no  seas  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Greek  states.  By  sea,  it  was  only  a 
state  already  developed,  and  in  command  of  a  coast-line 
and  of  pecuniary  resources,  which  could  enter  the  lists 
with  the  Hellenes.  By  land,  the  greatest  successes  might 
be  achieved  even  by  ruder  forces  of  population. 

The  first  attempts  to  make  the  history  of  the  Southern 
states  dependent  upon  the  North  originated  in  Thessaly, 
No  country  indeed  was  by  nature  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  For  Thessaly  was  the  nearest  in  situation,  and 
the  wealthiest  in  resources  ;  it  formed  the  natural  comple- 
ment to  the  penmsular  countries  in  the  South.  In  Thes- 
saly there  dwelt  the  largest  body  of  Hellenic  population 
settled  outside  Hellas  (in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
term) ;  and  aecordliig  to  ancient  tradition  Mount  Olym- 
pus was  the  true  boundary  of  a  system  of  Hellenic  states. 
The  condition  of  political  afikirs  was  however  too  un- 
favorable for  success  to  have  attended  the  attempt  to 
transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Hellenic  history  to  Thes- 
saly. The  endeavors  in  this  direction  proceeded  from 
families,  whose  power  was  one  founded  by  force,  and  was 
therefore  insecure  in  its  bases ;  tb^e  endeavors  were  iden- 
tified with  individual  men,  and  were  wrecked  by  the 
death  of  lason  (vol,  iv.  p.  472)  and  by  the  resistance  of 
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Thebes,  which  frustrated  for  ever  the  schemes  of  a  Thes- 
saljan  hegemony,  without  being  able  to  carry  out  its  owa 
designs. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  countries  beyond  Mount 
Olympus,  which  connect  the  southern  peninsulas  with  the 
broad  masses  of  territory  forming  the  mainland  of  Eastern 
Europe, — of  the  alpme  countries  of  Korthern  Greece, 
with  their  lofty  ranges  and  large  rivei-- valleys,  viz.,  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace.  These  regions  had,  with  the  excei>- 
tioa  of  the  tracts  along  the  coasts,  remained  strange  and 
unknown  to  the  Hellenes ;  for  centuries  they  had  been 
regarded  as  a  land  of  barbaiians,  destined  only  to  be 
made  use  of  by  the  Hellenes  through  the  agency  of  the 
colonies  settled  on  the  coasts,  and  to  be  turned  to  account 
by  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade.  And  indeed 
Mount  Olympus,  together  with  the  Cambuniau  range, 
marks  a  very  definite  division.  On  the  further  side  a  new 
world  commences;  and  this  not  only  in  the  external  for- 
mation of  the  land,  but  also  in  climate  and  in  the  whole 
life  of  nature.  Thessaly  itself  already  shows  the  transi- 
tion towai-ds  the  Northern  regions,  which  in  this  part  of 
Europe  begins  much  sooner  than  in  France  or  in  Italy. 
On  the  further  side  of  Mount  Olympus  the  olive-tree  and 
the  flora  of  the  South  prosper  only  in  specially  favored 
localities,  notably  in  the  sunny  plains  by  the  sea-shore, 
stretching  like  a  narrow  rim  round  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  In  the  interior  a  climate  like  that  of  Central 
Europe  prevails,  which  was  unfamiliar  and  full  of  mys- 
terious discomfort  to  a  Greek,  and  which  with  r^ard  to 
dress  and  food,  modes  of  dwelling  and  social  intercom-se, 
likewise  prescribed  to  human  life  conditions  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  to  which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed. 

But  though  such  differences  beyond  a  doubt  deeply 
affect  national  civilization,  yet  they  are  unable  perma- 
nently to  determine  the  progress  of  political  relations. 
The  very  charras  which  a  Southerner  misses  in  a  foreign 
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clime,  tempt  the  Northerner  to  advance  southwards,  so 
soon  as  the  wea,kiiess  of  the  neighboring  tribes  opens  to 
him  a  prospect  of  success;  nor  was  Mount  OlTmpua  in 
any  respect  such  a  boundary  as  could  have  prevented  tlie 
countries  and  populations  beyond  from  claiming  their 
share  in  Greek  history.  The  peninsular  countries  of 
Greece  are  after  all  nothing  but  the  offihoots  of  the 
Northern  mountain-system;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  on  the  hither  and  on  the  further  side  of  Mount 
Olympus  were,  not  leas  than  those  countries  themselves, 
naturally  connected  together.  An  entirely  new  epoch 
therefore  necessarily  commenced,  so  soon  as  this  connex- 
ion was  asserted,  so  soon  as  the  Hellenes  ceased  to  lead 
in  their  states  a  Dfe  untouched  from  the  direction  of  tho 
North,  and  left  entirely  to  itself  Accordingly,  already 
those  men  who  narrated  the  history  of  the  Hellenes  in  the 
times  of  their  absolute  independence,  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  alike,  directed  glances  of  special  attention  to 
the  North,  and  carefully  watched  the  earlieat  beginnings 
of  the  formation  of  states  observable  there. 
Til efr  natural  ^^  "^  ^'^^  morc  closcly  survey  the  coun- 
E  on  figuration,  trfes  of  the  North,  starting  from  the  same 
point,  which  we  previously  designated  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  formation  of  the  Southern  land  (vol.  i. 
p.  10). 

The  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  is  the  boundary-line  of 
Hellas  proper.  Hero  the  mountains  are,  out  of  the 
ramification  dividing  off  the  southern  countries,  drawn 
together  in  a  firm  knot,  viz.  Mount  Lacmon.  From  this 
point  the  chain  of  mountains  which  severs  Thessaly  from 
Epirus  continues  in  the  same  direction  through  two  de- 
grees of  latitude.  This  is  Mount  Pindus,  the  lofty  ridge 
of  the  regions  between  Macedonia  and  Illyria,  extending 
from  south  to  north  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  inserts 
itself  in  the  Northern  mountain-systems  leading  horizon- 
tally across  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Blade  Bea.    But 
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hero,  instead  of  uny  immadiate  joEodon  tokiig  place,  a 
broad  gap  remains  between  tlie  Dalmatian  chain  of  Alps, 
punning  parallel  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  and  the  Balkan. 
Into  this  gap  the  northern  end  of  the  extremity  of  the 
Pindus-ohahi,  called  at  the  present  day  the  Tsohapdagh, 
iuBerte  itaelf  hte  a  mighty  promoBtoiy:  it  forms  the  final 
pomt  of  the  mountains  of  the  Greek  peninsulas,  the 
Scardus  of  the  ancients. 

After  the  Tschardagh  there  begin,  m  the  torty«icoiid 
degree  of  latitude,  the  heights  stretching  to  the  east,  and 
senarating  the  uaters  of  the  Danube  from  the  riyere  of 
the  Archipelago.  These  form  the  lear-ivall  of  the  Thra- 
dan  mainlaud,  »hioh  are  designated  by  the  collective 
name  of  the  Balkan  or  H»mus.  They  are,  howoTcr,  no 
unbroken  chain,  but  a  series  of  knots  of  mountains  (Eilos- 
tock  and  Perin),  linm  which  two  main  ranges  issue  sepa- 
rately—a northern  range,  the  Hasmns  proper,  and 
another,  which  runs  down  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  gives  to  the  coast-land  of  Thrace  the  character  of  a 
highland  district,  viz.  Rhodope. 

The  two  series  of  mountains  which  meet  in  a  right 
angle  at  the  Tschardagh,  viz.  Pindus  and  H«mns,  form 
the  framework  of  the  great  river-territories  which  are 
distmetive  of  the  North  of  the  Greek  worldi  two  m  the 
west,  the  valleys  of  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axins,  and 
two  m  the  east,  those  of  the  Nestus  and  the  Hebtus,  with 
the  valley  of  the  Stryraon  ui  the  centre. 

These  river-districts  possess  this  feature  in  common: 
that  they  are  by  the  lofty  mountain-ranges  cut  off  from 
the  regions  along  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  from  the  low- 
lying  districts  of  the  Danube;  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  course  of  their  rivers  causes  one  and  all  of  these 
countries  to  depend  eiclnsively  upon  the  ^gean,  and 
summons  them  to  participation  in  its  affairs.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  surrounding  mountain-ranges  are 
broken  through  at  certain  points;  whereby  it  becomes  to 
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such  a  degree  easier  to  pass  to  the  districts  beyond,  (so 
especially  from  the  sources  of  the  Axius  to  the  valley  of 
the  Morava,  aad  again  from  the  Hebrus  to  tiie  Iscer  or 
Oscius,)  that  it  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  peoples 
dwelling  in  the  valleys  of  those  rivers  also  to  advance 
further  to  the  north.  In  other  words,  upon  their  states 
was  imposed  the  missioa  of  establishing  a  connexion 
between  the  lands  of  the  Danube  and  the  regions  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Archipelago. 

A^  to  the  internal  configuration  of  the  countries  which 
we  call  Macedonia  and  Tliraoe,  the  two  are  by  no  means 
separated  in  any  such  way  as  that  of  a  territory,  coherent 
in  itself  and  confined  within  natural  boundai-ios,  being 
formed  in  common  by  the  basins  of  the  two  western,  and 
another  such  by  those  of  the  two  or  three  eastern,  rivers. 
The  valley  of  the  Strymon  in  particular  may  be  equally 
■well  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  eastern  and  as  belonging 
to  the  western  half.  For  this  reason,  too,  no  fixed  frontier 
between  the  states  ever  existed  here ;  but  every  imperial 
dominion  developed  in  these  regions  endeavored  to  spread 
to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  from  the  territory  of  one  river  to 
that  of  the  next. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  eastern  country  is  the 
basin  of  the  river  Maritza,  the  ancient  Hebrus.  Ita 
sources  are  at  Mount  Eilostock,  called  Scombms  by 
Aristotle ;  whence  it  flows  first  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Balkan,  and  then  after  a  sharp  turn  (at  Adrianople) 
along  tlie  base  of  Ehodope,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
into  the  sea. 

The  Thra-  "^Vhen  King  Darius  on  bis  Scythian  expedi- 
oisn  tmpire.  tiou  passed  through  Thrace,  he  found  settled 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus  the  Odrysaj,  who  at  that  time 
constituted  only  one  of  the  many  tribes  dwelling  as 
neighbors  in  the  land.  After  the  Persian  Wars  the 
chieftain  of  the  Odrysaa,  Teres,  succeeded  in  iucreasing 
their  power,  and  in  placing  his  tribe  at  the  head  of  the 
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whole  population.  He  left  to  bis  son  Sitalces  a  realm  of 
considerable  extent,  wbicb  had  its  centre  ia  the  fertile 
lowland  district  of  Adrianople,  while  in  the  north  it 
reached  as  far  aa  the  Danube,  and  in  the  east  as  the  Black 
Sea,  and  subjected  to  itself  the  populations  of  the 
mountaia-ranges  around.  He  passed,  to  the  west,  beyond 
the  Strymon,  aad  first  opened  paths  through  the  jungle  of 
the  Cercin^chain,  in  order  to  iacorporate  in  bis  kiagdom 
the  Pieoniajis  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Asius. 

This  was  the  first  national  kingdom  in  the  North  of  the 
Archipelago,— a  kingdom  which  comprehended  an  abun- 
dance of  vigorous  population.  For  the  Thracian  people 
was  accounted  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean  j  and 
its  obstinate  valor  was  most  severely  felt  by  the  Atiienians 
in  the  course  of  their  settlements. 

If  the  kingdom  was  to  have  a  fiiture,  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  acquire  iaSueace  on  the  shores  of  the  iEg^n. 
The  first  step  towards  tiais  end  was  taken  by  the  formation 
of  family-connexions  with  the  nearest  Greek  city  of  some 
importance,  viz.  Abdera  (vol.  ii.  p.  147),  whereby  the  in- 
troduction of  the  foreign  princely  dynasty  into  the  system 
of  relations  subsisting  between  the  Greek  states  was  pre- 
pared. The  brother-in-law  of  Sitalces,  Nym-  Thraee  snd 
phodorus  (vol.  iii.  p.  64),  acted  as  mediator  a"'™^ 
with  Athens,  where  it  was  early  reec^nized  what  import- 
ance a  Thracian  empire  possessed  for  the  Attic  maritime 
state,  and  what  dangers,  as  well  as  what  advantages,  might 
arise  from  such  an  empire  for  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
then  breaking  out  with  Sparta™  Nothing  was  tiierefore 
left  undone,  by  way  of  honoring  the  royal  house  in  the 
North;  advantt^  was  taken  of  the  ancient  popular 
legends  about  Tereus  and  Procne,  in  order  to  represent  the 
family  of  Teres  as  of  kin  with  the  Athenians  ;  the  alliance 
with  Sitalces  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
foreign  connexions   of  Athens;    and  in  his  Acharnians 
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Axistophanea  makes  the  envoys  report,  how  Sitalces  adored 
the  city  of  the  Athenians  like  a  tender  lover,  and  wrote 
her  name  upon  every  wallj  whila  his  son  Sadocus,  the 
honorary  hurgess  of  Athens,  longed  for  naught  else  more 
deeply  than  to  take  part  in  the  festive  banquets  of  his  new 
home. 

But  the  alliance  concluded  in  the  year  431  was  also  to 
acquire  a  political  significance.  A  great  military  expedi- 
tion was  jointly  devised.  From  the  north  the  Odi-ysfe,  from 
the  south  the  Athenians, — thus  they  intended  in  common 
to  overthrow  the  guileful  hostility  of  Pcrdiccas,  who  had 
injured  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  well  as  the  defiant 
obstinacy  of  the  Potidseans  and  of  the  Chalcidians,  which 
gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Athenians ;  and  who  could 
have  withstood  such  a  power  as  this  1 

At  the  head  of  150,000  men  Sitalces  advanced  out  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hebrus.  It  was  a  host  of  nations,  siicb 
as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Xerxes.  "With  fear 
and  trembling  the  power  of  the  North  was  for  the  fii-st 
time  recognized ;  all  the  neighboring  peoples,  all  Thessaly, 
were  full  of  apprehensions  for  their  liberty ;  and  the  states 
which  had  taken  the  side  against  Athens  already  saw 
themselves  crushed  by  a  double  overwhelmiag  force  (vol. 
iii.  p.  103). 

But  grandly  as  the  undertaking  had  begun,  it  ended  as 
a  failure  after  a  campaign  of  thirty  days.  The  Athenians 
never  made  their  appearance,  either  from  negligence,  or 
because  they  were  themselves  visited  by  a  fear  of  the 
superior  strength  of  their  ally  and  of  the  consequences  of 
his  intervention  in  Greek  aflairs.  In  Thrace  a  change 
likewise  ensued.  Sadocus  must  have  died  young.  For 
when  Sitalces  fell  in  424,  fighting  against  the  Triballi,  his 
successor  was  his  nephew  Seuthes,  who  had  already  for- 
merly played  a  part  hostile  to  Athens.  Seuthes  allowed 
himself  to  be  gained  over  by  Perdiceas,  who  doubtless 
contrived  to  convince  the  young  king,  how  the  princes  of 
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the  Korth  could  not  pursue  a  more  absurd  policy  than 
that  of  supporting,  from  motives  of  a  foolish  Philhellenisni, 
Athens,  the  most  dangerous  opponent  of  the  extension  of 
their  own  power. 

"Under  Seuthes  Thrace  atood  at  the  height  ^c^'f'''''^' 
of  its  prosperity.  It  formed  a  connected  em-  semues. 
pire  from  Abdera  to  the  Danube,  from  Byzantium  to  the 
Strymon.  It  was  an  inland  country,  strong  in  its  natural 
seclusion,  and  yet  with  a  coast-lino  skirting  three  seas; 
destined  by  its  situation  to  control  the  passt^es  leading 
acrcKS  into  Asia,  as  well  as  the  communications  between 
St.  Pontus  and  the  Archipelago.  The  central  body  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire  was  composed  of  the  Tbracians  from 
the  Hebrua,  between  Htemua  Eind  llhodope.  To'  these 
were  joined  tbe  GetEe,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Hjemus  as 
fiir  as  the  Danube,  mounted  archers  lite  their  ueighboi-s 
the  Scythians ;  and  also  the  Tbracians  of  Ehodope  and  of 
the  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  ai'med  with  sabres.  Finally, 
the  fourth  division  of  the  army  was  formed  by  Uie  Pieouians. 
The  land  abounded  in  resources,  in  corn  and  flocks  and 
herds,  in  gold  and  silver.  A  yearly  tribute  of  400  talents  of 
silver  flowed  into  the  treasury,  besides  an  equal  sum  in 
the  shape  of  gifts,  consisting  of  etufS  for  clothing,  domestic 
implements,  &c.  Gifls  of  homage  of  this  description  were 
prafiered  not  to  the  king  alone,  but  also  to  his  governors 
in  the  several  provinces,  and  to  the  great  officers  of  state. 

Ho  such  state  had  as  yet  existed  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  iEgeau,  A  commanding  importance  therefore  seemed 
to  be  awaiting  Thrace.  Already  even  Greek  towns  were 
reckoned  among  her  tributary  subjects.  Their  numbera 
could  not  but  increase;  and  to  internal  prosperity  and 
flourishing  manufactures  would  inevitably  be  added  mari- 
time trade  and  naval  dominion.  How  would  it,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  main- 
tain their  hold  over  their  colonies,  already  so  vacillating? 
Accordingly  the  Spartans  already  in  the  days  of  Sitalces 
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attempted  to  provoke  a  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Thracian  power  against  Athens  (vol.  iii.  p.  75).  The  time 
seemed  to  have  arrived,  when  the  settlement  of  the  Grreek 
conflicts  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Thracian  kings. 

But  their  kingdom  feUed  to  endure.  Alter  Seuthes  it 
broke  up  into  several  principalities ;  and  this  averted  from 
Athena  the  danger  menacing  her.  The  land  of  the 
Thracians  was  not  naturally  adapted  for  a  settled  unity. 
The  mountain-ranges  traversing  it  acted  as  inducements  to 
the  tribes  which  had  been  united  by  so  great  exertions,  to 
pursue  once  more  their  own  separate  courses ;  and  indeed 
the  cohesion  between  them  had  nerer  been  of  any  but  a 
loose  kind.* 

The  moun-  Different,  and  more  fevorable,  conditions 
the'rivera  of  existed  in  Macedonia.  Hero  too,  indeed,  the 
variety  in  the  configuration  of  the  ground  was 
so  great,  as  in  a  high  degree  to  impede  tlie  union  of  the 
whole.  For  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pindus  is  to  be 
found  neither  an  extensive  formation  of  table-land  nor  a 
simple  incline ;  but  from  the  central  chain  stretches  forth 
a  variety  of  branches,  which  subdivide  the  country  by 
forming  a  series  of  basins  of  valleys.  These  valleys,  sur- 
rounded in  a  circular  form  by  heights,  lie  above  and 
beside  one  another,  and  possess  a  great  significance  for  the 
history  of  the  country. 

First  comes  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vistritza  (valley  of 
the  Haliacmon),  between  Pindus  and  a  parallel  line  of 
mountains,  running  so  near  to  the  Cambrunian  range,  that 
it  is  only  through  a  narrow  gorge  that  the  Haliacmon 
winds  out  of  the  circular  valley.  Tliis  valley  was  the 
ancient  district  of  Elimea ;  and  further  up,  into  the  corner 
of  the  mountain-range,  where  out  of  a  lake  rises  the  rocky 
peninsula  of  Castorea,  stretches  the  ancient  Orestis.    But, 
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seoMed  aod  remote  as  the  T.Uey  ot  the  Halmomoii  seams, 
it  is  yet  possemed  of  Terj  important  commumcitiom.  For 
to  the  north-Wfst  of  Castore.  Mount  Pindus  a  hroken 
through  by  a  deep  rift  in  a  horiamtal  direction;  and 
through  this  a  river  (Devol),  of  which  the  .oureos  lie  on 
the  eastern  side  of  th«  range,  lows  ont  to  empty  itself  mto 
the  Adriatic.  Here,  then,  is  a  natural  mountam  gale, 
opening  a  way  to  Albania,  the  solitary  gap  m  the  other- 
wise uninterrupted  course  of  the  central  chain ;  while  on 
the  other  side  an  easy  trandt  ofTei.  itself  by  means  of  the 
Oambunian  hills  from  the  Hdiacmon  to  the  Thessaban 
valley  of  the  Peneus. 

Towards  the  cast,  another  long  valley  lies  between 
that  of  the  Haliacmon  and  Mount  Bermius,  which 
forms  the  border-line  towards  the  plain  of  the  coast. 
This  is  the  basin  of  Ostrovo,  the  distriot  of  the  Eor- 
d«,  where  from  lalies  and  rivulets  are  gathered  the 
waters  which  empty  into  the  sea  under  the  name  oi  the 
river  Lydias.  i  ■  ji ,    ii 

To  the  north  of  Eordaja  and  Gratis  lies  a  third  hollow 
valley,  that  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Erigon,  whicli  is 
travied  by  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude.  Thisval^ey, 
the  modem  basin  of  Bitolia,  leans  upon  the  principal  line 
of  the  northern  Kudus-chain,  across  which  an  easy  inter- 
aiurse  take,  place  with  the  Albanian  districts.  Here  were 
in  anli^uity  the  seat,  of  the  LyncesW  and,  forther  to  th. 
north,  those  of  th.  Pelagoncs.  Finally,  there  „  the  Var- 
dar-villey,  the  deep  valley  watered  by  the  Anns  (Paraini), 
fhenorthcmmost  of  the  entire  system  of  mountains,  bounded 
bv  lofty  alpine  chains,  and  fed  by  numerous  stream,  having 
their  sources  here,  of  which  the  most  distant  lie  near  to 
Se  Morava,  which  »nptie.  itself  ini»  the  Danube  below 

"'Si  tee  are  basins  of  a  circular  shape,  the  rocliy  beitt 
around  which  arehroltcn  only  at  a  single  poiut,-o,.pnany 
valleys  of  the  sea,  as  is  indicated  by  the  st.U  existing  m- 
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laud  lakes ;  in  other  words,  generally  mere  repetitions  of 
the  Theesalian  plain,  with  which,  for  the  traveller  coming 
from  the  south,  commences  the  series  of  the  boUow  valleys 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Pindos.  But  while  Thessaly  is  by 
the  river  conunon  to  the  whole  country  connected  so  as  to 
form  a  natural  unity,  and  opens  at  two  places  towards  the 
seftj  in  Macedonia  we  have  a  highland  region,  remote  from 
the  sea,  and  only  with  difficulty  accessihle.  And  this 
highland  region  is  again  variously  subdivided  in  itself; 
and  the  divisions  between  the  several  hollow  valleys  are  in 
part  more  considerable  than  the  external  frontier-line  of 
the  entire  land ;  for  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Pindus  in 
part  overtop  the  height  of  the  principal  chain,  and  it  is 
easier  to  proceed  from  Macedonia  to  Thessaly,  to  Illyria, 
and  to  the  Danube,  than  from  one  Macedonian  valley  into 
the  other.  Under  these  circumstances  very  serious  obsta- 
cles lay  in  the  patli  of  a  political  union  of  the  country ; 
and  the  danger  was  greater  in  Macedonia  than  in  TLrace, 
that  the  permanent  consolidation  of  a  single  kingdom 
would  never  be  eifected. 

Nature,  however,  provided  in  a  very  remarkable  way 
for  indicating  most  plainly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nume- 
rous divisions  of  the  highland  country  the  advantages  of 
union  amongst  themselves  and  with  the  coast-land.  This 
she  effected  by  means  of  the  course  of  the  rivers.  For  out 
of  the  mountainous  recesses  of  Orestis  winds  forth  the 
Haliacmon,  and  out  of  Eordjea  the  Lydias;  the  Erigon 
forces  his  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Axius ;  and  all  these 
rivers,  whatever  the  respective  remoteness  of  their  sources, 
after  they  have  escaped  from  their  mountain  hollow,  take 
their  course  towards  the  same  sea-coast,  where  in  one  and 
the  same  bay  they  have  what  is  equivalent  to  a  common 
mouth.  While,  therefore,  the  Thracian  rivers  flow  in  a 
number  of  distant  parallel  valleys,  the  Macedonian  become 
a  single  river,  and  serve  to  connect  highlands  and  coast- 
plain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  to  the  Iiighland 
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tilbes  the  direction,  to  which  it  behooves  thorn  to  apply 
their  attention  and  resources. 

No  greater  natural  difference  can  be  ima-  _ 
gined  between  two  halves  of  a  laud,  than  that  donian  coaafr 
between  the  open  plain  along  the  coast  and 
the  highlands,  shut  off  like  a  citadel.  Accordingly,  the 
coast-laud  posscased  a  history  of  its  own.  The  highlandera 
only  were  called  Macedonians ;  while  very  different  tribes 
dwelt  below,  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay,  stretching 
between  the  wooded  base  of  Mount  Olympus  and  the  op- 
posite crags  of  the  Chalcidian  promontories  deep  into  tho 
land  as  fer  as  the  comer,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  hot 
springs  which  gave  its  name  to  the  town  of  Therma  (after- 
wards Thessalonica).  Theriha  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Emathia,  where  the  Bottiseans  were  settled  in  the  delta 
formed  by  the  Macedonian  rivers.  The  Bottiteans  were 
not  aboriginal  inhabitante.  They  derived  their  origin 
from  Crete,  whence  they  had  brought  their  worship  of 
Apollo ;  aad  they  were  conscious  of  ancient  relations  of 
kinship  wili  remote  coast-districts,  in  pai-ticular  with 
Attica.  Further  to  the  south  dwelt  the  Pierians,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Muses  and  of  Dionysus,  a  tribe  which  by 
means  of  its  early  civilization  exercised  a  very  important 
influence  in  art  and  religious  worship  upon  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Hellenes. 

Among  these  coast-trib^,  which  had  settled  in  pre- 
historic times  on  the  Macedonian  Gulf,  afterwards  came 
to  dwell  the  colonist-citizens  of  Greek  mercantile  towns, 
notably  the  merchaofs  from  Eubcea  (vol.  i.  p.  455,  seq.). 
They  attached  themselves  in  a  peaceable  way  to  the  ea.rlier 
population ;  between  the  Pierians  and  the  BottiEeans  arose 
Methone,  the  colony  of  Eretria ;  and  the  entire  coast  was 
drawn  into  the  commercial  traffic  opened  by  the  Eubceans 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Archipelago  (01.  xii.,  B.  c. 
730,  dre.) 
While  Emathia,  naturally  belonging  to  Hellas  by  the 
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proximity  of  the  sea  as  well  as    bv  climate 

The  people  , 

oftLiB  and  vegetation,  was  also  thoroughly  pervaded 

by  Hellenic  culture,  Upper  Macedonia  lay  com- 
pletely in  the  obscurity  of  autochthonoua  conditions  of  life ; 
indeed,  it  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  Hel- 
lenic nation.  For  originally  it  was  not  a  foreign  country. 
Distant  reminiscences  in  the  Hellenic  nation  mounted  back 
to  an  age,  when  a  close  connexion  had  existed  between  it 
and  the  Macedonians.  Of  the  Dorians  Herodotus  attests 
that  they  bad  once  themselves  been  Macedonians, — and, 
indeed,  it  occasionally  happens  that  iodividual  tribes,  be- 
longing to  a  larger  popular  whole  issue  forth  from  it  and 
f  a  t  me  agi  n  fall  ba  k  an  oDj,  t  For  thi  reason  too 
th  ancesto  of  the  Ala  Ionian  peofle  'was  eckoned 
among  tl  son  of  Pela  y  he  yas  called  a  s  u  of 
Lycaon  tl  e  forefather  of  the  Pelasg  an  A  ci  1  a  and 
f  the  lan^j  i^e  of  the  Mac  1  man  s  un  ntcll  j,  ble  to 
the  Creeks  the  same  w  a  1  kew  e  the  cise  yith  ega-d  to 
the  poj  uHt  on  on  the  Achelo  wh  cl  i  ur  dlj  no  one 
■w  11  de  le  to  e\clu  le  f  om  the  toek  of  the  G  eek  nation 
(vol.  111.  p.  146).  The  Hellenes  of  the  classical  period 
were  extremely  sensitive  against  anything  strange  in  ian- 
guage  or  manners,  and  loved  to  draw  a  narrow  circle 
marking  themselves  off  from  all  outside  it,  so  that  they 
regarded  even  populations  akin  to  themselves  in  race  as 
foreigners  and  barbarians,  if  their  feeling  towards  them 
was  one  of  unfemiliarity.  But  inasmuch  as  this  unfami- 
liarity  is  based  on  differences  of  culture,  the  consciousness 
of  it  cannot  be  considered  decisive  as  to  the  original  rela- 
tionship of  the  peoples  in  question. 

With  reference  to  the  meagre  remnants  of  the  Mace- 
donian tongue,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  reveal  Greek 
roots,  and  that  in  them  are  found  forms  of  the  .^lolic 
dialect,  and  also  such  words  as  belong  to  the  ancient  com- 
mon property  of  Greeks  and  Italicans.  In  the  manners 
of  the  Macedonians  there  are  likewise  several  points  cor- 
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g  to  tlie  most  ancient  usages  of  the  Greeks ;  so 
e.g.  tlie  custom  of  sitting  at  table.  Finally,  in  their  public 
life  also  mucb  of  an  ancient  Greek  type  was  preserved, 
above  all  the  kingship,  which  in  the  civic  life  of  the 
Greeks  had  generally  been  extinguished  at  so  early  a  date 
(vol  i.  p.  264).  As  in  the  Heroic  age,  so  with  the  Mae&- 
donians,  the  ting  was  supreme  j  udge,  military  commander- 
in-chief,  and  high-priest ;  but  he  was  no  master  over  the 
people  according  to  the  Oriental  fashion,  no  despot,  before 
whom  all  other  rights  vanish.  Eather,  even  as  towards 
the  king  the  people  is  conscious  of  its  liberty  and  of  its 
just  claims ;  the  i-oyal  authority  is  limited  by  legal  usage ; 
and  among  the  Macedonians,  as  among  the  Greeks,  a 
decided  aversion  prevails  from  unmeasured  and  absolute 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  By  the 
side  of  the  king  stand  noble  femilies,  the  members  of  which 
form  an  association  on  terms  of  more  intimate  daily  inter- 
course with  Mm,  accustomed  to  accompany  him  on  expe- 
ditions of  war,  and  to  share  with  him  the  dangers  of  the 
conflict  and  tlie  honora  of  tlie  victory.  Such  a  war- 
nobility,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  Homeric  poems 
bring  before  our  eyes  in  the  kings'  eomitatiin,  maintained 
iteelf  in  the  highlands  of  Macedonia,  because  here  there 
existed  no  life  in  towns,  which  levels  class-distinctions  and 
creates  a  new  class  in  the  burghers.  The  nationality  of 
the  Macedonians,  akin  by  descent  as  it  was  to  the  Greek 
race,  yet  remained  not  free  from  admixtures,  which  dis- 
turbed the  original  agreement  between  the  two,  and 
changed  the  character  of  the  Macedonian  people.  This 
foreign  element  was  above  all  formed  by  the  ^^^^^g. 
niyrians,  the  body  of  whose  population  "^^^^^'^ 
branched  out  from  the  north-west  far  into 
the  interior,  and  extended  through  the  above-mentioned 
passes  of  Mount  Pindus  to  the  eastern  slope, — a  savage 
people,  prone  to  a  life  of  brigandage,  who  offered  up 
children  as  sacrifices  before  battle,  and  among  whom  the 
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euatom  of  tattooing  the  body  obtained.  In  proportion  as 
the  nobler  and  more  gifted  branches  of  the  nation,  such  as 
the  Dorians,  had  separated  tliemselves  from  tie  Mace- 
donians, it  became  difficult  for  tliose  who  had  remained 
behind  in  the  mountains  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  the 
Western  barbarians.  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  became  at 
many  points  confounded;  thefesliion  of  dress  and  the  way 
of  clipping  the  hair,  langu^e  and  manners,  were  assimi- 
lated ;  so  that  gradually  the  population  came  in  a  certain 
sense  to  be  of  the  same  kind  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
broad  mainland  from  the  Sound  of  Corcyra  to  Thrace,  the 
original  points  of  contrast  between  Macedonians  and 
Illyrians  losing  themselves.  In  this  way  Macedonians 
and  Greeks  became  estranged  from  one  another;  and  the 
more  fully  that  Greek  civilization  developed  itself  in  the 
South,  the  more  its  inhabitants  became  accustomed  to  re- 
gard those  who  were  originally  members  of  the  same  race 
as  themselves  in  the  light  of  a  fundamentally  different  race 
of  men,  and  to  despise  them  as  such.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  beings  incapable  of  leading  a  political  life,  and  as 
therefore  destined  by  nature,  like  the  other  bai-barians,  to 
furnish  slaves  to  the  Hellenes.  Nay,  not  even  good  slaves, 
so  the  AtheuiaiK  thought,  were  obtainable  from  Mace- 
donia,* 

Thus  highlands  and  coast-districts,  Macedonia  and 
Emathia,  lay  beside  one  another  like  two  utterly  different 
countries.    From  the  narrow  rim  of  land  along  the  coast 

*  The  Byetani  of  the  Maoedonian  hollow  TQlleys  is  tUHy  explained  by 
GriEebaoh,  Kh'm  in  Ssvutieti.  MansTo,  highlands ;  MoteSoiro,  hlghlandeis  (or 
men  of  high  growth  I  et.  G.  Curtins,  GrfaS.  Eftfnwl.  t.  1*SX— BorTtatoi, 
connected  with  Crete  according  to  Arietofla,  Plntaroh.  Tha.  15,  and  Strabo. 
Ancient  worship  of  Apollo  in  'Ixvm.  *a. :  SJMb.  Mia.  xviL  T43.  The  religions 
worshipa  of  Piarla;  Hes.  UeofWB.  M;  Mailer,  Onh.SSl^-Tb  'EMiii/mhr  yltiK 
.  .  .  oXttt  eu  nivSif  MnirsSvbi'  Ka\eiiit!^i',  Herod,  !.  86.  impiiiv  T»  •oi  MoiceS- 
yio  fatot,  vtH.  43.— Maoedonian  kingly  government,  oi  3i>  ii.fA  tt/tf, 
Calllsth.  ^.  Arrlan.  iv.  11.  •Eralpoi.:  ^Ktta,  Yer.  HiiLTdiS-i;  Tlieopoinp.  i>p. 
Athen.  ICT.— IMJpiot  laT&mnTtH,  StrBbo,  316;  titKifim,  Theopomp.  up. 
Athen.443.    First  in  Herod,  t.  61;  ll,  4E.— 'OJrfpw  Moji.Mi',  ifti'  owS'  ivSpd- 
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it  was  impossiWe  that  a  conquest  and  Hellenization  of  tlie 
highlands  should  proceed;  a  history  common  to  the 
whole  hind  was  therefore  not  to  be  realized,  unless  among 
the  Macedonian  tribes  were  caUed  forth  a  higher  life, 
which  should  make  the  development  of  a  a  stato-growth 
possible.  But  this  could  not  tale  place  from  within} 
there  were  needed  external  influences,  through  which  the 
elemenis  in  tlie  population  akin  to  the  Greeks  could  once 
more  assert  themselves.  It  was  necessary  that  Hellenes 
should  come  to  the  North,  in  order  there  to  give  the 
impulse  to  political  developments. 

Such  influences  may  have  been  exerted  irom     ^^^^  ^. 
various  sides,  although  no  information  has  mis™"""- 
been  preserved  on  the  subject    The  earliest  tradition 
points  in  the  direction  of  the  Western  Sea. 

The  coasts  of  lUjTia  were  ali-eady  in  the  most  ancient 
times  visited  by  foreign  mariners.  Illyrius  was  the  name 
given  to  a  son  of  Cadmus ;  and  just  as  the  sea  washing  the 
shoreo  of  Illyria  and  Epnus  from  the  earliest  agsn  bore 
the  name  of  the  Ionian,  so  Old-Ionian  settlements  were 
also  known  to  have  existed  on  the  coasts.*  Next,  the 
Corinthians  took  in  hand  the  colonization  of  these  regions 
Cvol.i.  p.  460;  vol.  iii.  p.  5),  and  with  unwearying  m- 
dustry  also  extended  their  mercantile  connexions  into  the 
interior.  This  explains  the  circumstance,  that  we  meet 
with  the  same  Corinthian  noble  bouse,  which  represented 
Hellenic  culture  in  the  widest  variety  of  Greek  and  Italian 
regions,  also  in  the  Macedono-IUyrian  highlands  (vol  1.  p. 
29S).  The  BacchiadB  had  ostablished  the  most  intimate 
connexions  with  the  Macedonian  cbieilains;  and  m  par- 
ticular the  chieftains  belongtog  to  the  tribe  of  the  Lyn- 
cestiB  gloried  in  their  reUtionship  to  the  Cormthian  Hera- 
cliite.  Tlie  LyocestB  wet*  sctaed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Erigon,  tar  away  in  the  interior,  at  an  e^nnl  distance  from 
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either  sea ;  but  it  is  precisely  in  this  locality  that  the 
mountaiu-portal  apokcn  of  above  is  open  to  the  west  (p.  17); 
and  the  valley  of  the  Apsus,  which  flows  iuto  the  sea  be- 
tween the  two  Corinthian  colonies  of  Epidamnus  and 
Apollonia,  here  leads  up  into  the  country  containing  the 
sonioes  of  the  Erigon  aud  the  habitatioDs  of  the  Lyueestie.* 
^^^  It  would  seem  as  if  the  same  paths,  which 

Temenidte,  ^g,^  opened  by  the  Corinthians,  had  be^a 
likewise  followed  by  the  Heraclid^  of  Argos ;  for  Hero- 
dotus had  heard  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  had  been  first  settled  iu  Illyria,  whence  they  had 
crossed  over  into  Macedonia.f  The  ai-rival  of  this  femily 
first  gave  to  the  countiy  an  impulse  towards  political  union, 
which  native  elements  would  never  have  sufficed  to  accom- 
plish. Macedonia  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  dynastic  state, 
and  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  is  the  history 
of  its  royal  race. 

The  members  of  this  royal  house  called  themselves 
Temenidie ;  i.  e.  they  venerated  as  their  original  ancestor 
the  same  Temenus,  who  was  accounted  the  founder  of  the 
Heraclide  dynasty  in  Peloponnesian  Argos  (vol.  i.  p.  177). 
Now,  we  remember  the  disturbances  at  Argos  during  the 
regal  period,  the  quarrel  between  the  Heraclidfe  and  the 
Dorian  soldiery,  and  the  flight  of  a  King  Phidon  to  Tegea 
(vol.  i.  p.  272).  It  is  therefore  highly  credible,  that  during 
these  troubles  individual  members  of  the  royal  house  emi- 
grated, in  order  to  seek  a  more  favorable  theatre  for  their 
activity,  than  was  offered  by  the  cribbed  and  confused 
afiairs  of  their  home ;  and  tradition  points  precisely  to  the 
brother  of  this  Phidon  as  the  man  who  came  to  Mace- 
donhi  from  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus.  The  name  of 
Caranus,  given  to  the  immigrant,  indicates  the  royal  posi- 
tion which  the  Temenidse  contrived  to  obtain  in  their  new 
home.    Here  the  events  of  the  Heroic  age  repeated  them- 
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selves  For  as  of  old  the  city-founding  families  had  come 
to  E<eotia  and  Argos,  so  it  was  now  Argive  princes  wlio 
came  into  the  North,  and  whose  intellectual  superiority  of 
mind  enabled  them  to  constitute  themselves  the  centre  of 
the  highland  populations. 

That  the  Peloponaesians  took  the  paths  opened  by 
Cormth,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  peninsula,  is  in 
itself  very  probable,  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  first  Macedonian  settlement  of  Temen- 
idffi  was  Orestis,  the  district,  ah^ady  mentioned,  situate 
around  the  sources  of  the  Haliacmon,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lUyria,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  district  of 
Lyncestffi.  The  chief  place  of  Orestis  was  Argos,  from 
which  the  Macedonian  Temeuidse  were  named  the  Argeadte. 

Wherever  Hellenes  prevail,  their  tendency      ^^,^„^g 
is  to  push  on  towards  the  sea.     The  Argeadre,  of  t''^^^ 
t<jo,  were  unable  long  to  remain  content  with 
the  mountainous  recess  of  Orestis ;  no  sooner  had  they  ac- 
quired power  among  the  chiofkiins  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, than  they  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  coast; 
and  by  these  movemente  the 'two   previously   separated 
halves  of  the  country  were  brought  into  connexion.     The 
rivers  Lydias  and  Haliacmon,  the  natural  connecting 
veins,  became  the  guides  of  the  Temenidse;  and  the  first 
momentous  act  of  their  policy  was  the  choice  of  a  capital, 
belonging  equally  to  the  interior  and  the  searcoast.     This 
was  Edessa  or  iEgee,  a  place  of  primitive  an-      p,,„„^^ 
tiquity,  according  to  a  Phrj-gian  l^end  the  tk,n^nf 
site  of  the  gardens  of  Midas,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mount  Bermius,  where  the  Lydias  comes 
forth  from  the  mountains. 

In  all  Macedonia  there  is  no  more  exceOent  situation. 
As  the  traveller  coming  from  Salonika  ascends  the  gra- 
dually narrowing  plain,  his  attention  is  already  from  afar 
enchained  by  the  glittering  silver  streak,  which  reaches 
vertically  down   into   the  valley  from   the   rim   of    the 
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mountain^de  nearest  to  tlie  front  It  announces  the 
waterfalls  of  Vodeua,  whicli  lies  on  the  site  of  ancient 
M^,  on  a  well-wooded  declivity  turned  straight  to  the 
east,  while  in  the  background  rises  in  solemn  grandeur 
the  lofly  mountain  range.  The  waterfalls,  which  at  this 
day  mark  out  the  place  and  give  to  it  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Tibur,  were  not  in  existence  in  ancient  times. 
Only  gradually,  by  means  of  a  progressive  formation  of 
tofa,  the  waters  have  contrived  to  stop  up  the  passages  in 
the  rocks,  through  which  they  formerly  found  a  subter- 
raneous outlet.  But  at  all  times  ^g^  must  have  been  a 
spot  of  exceeding  beauty  and  salubrity,  the  portal  of  the 
highlands  and  the  dominant  castle  of  the  plain  in  the  rear 
of  which  it  lies,  like  Mycenseor  Ilium.  The  view  from  the 
castle  extends  over  the  gulf  to  the  hills  of  the  Chalcidice, 
and  at  its  feet  unite  all  the  main  rivers  of  tlie  country. 

iEgse  was  the  natural  capital  of  the  land.  With  its 
foundation  the  history  of  Macedonia  had  its  beginning ; 
iEgse  is  the  germ  out  of  which  the  Macedonian  empire 
grew ;  and  for  this  reason  mythology  already  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  the  Caranus,  and  spoke  of  him' as  having 
been  conducted  to  the  spot  by  a  divine  sign,  as  Cadmus 
was  to  Thebes.* 

We  have  hero  a  remarkable  recurrence  of  processes  be- 
longing to  the  earliest  history  of  Greece.  Once  more  we 
see  mountainous  tribes  of  the  North  under  the  command 

•  Two  forms  of  the  regnl  myth,  riz.  the  Cnranns-mytli  In  Theopompui, 
the  PerdIcoBs.myth  in  HoroiSotua:  Weissenborn,  Hcdtn.  Iii.4;  GutBchmid. 
AfoMji.  AMgn^e  In  S)«ib.  PMoi.  |Bonn),  118.  The  BDcesior  of  this  royal 
iiouse  is  a  brother  of  Phldon.  the  seventh  Temenida  IgotFrs,  the  one  who 
fled  toArgoslTol.  i.p.  fflji).  An  attempt  la  made  to  establish  aoonneiioii 
between  the  Argeadw  and  the  history  of  Argos  by  C.  F.  Hermann  in  the 
V^rhan^d.  AXiBib«Tg-  FhHologeHiXTmnml.  p.  43.  Ths  existent^e  of  acunnexLnn 
between  the 'A/ivliailStrabo.  3a)  (  Steph.  Byz.'Apyiou)  ts  denied  by  O.  MUU 
lor  and  O.  Abel,  Geaoft.  NaieaoH.  mr  PMSpp,  HO,  with  whom  aJso  agree  von 
Gutsohmid  and  Bora,  Zar  Maladnt.  Oesch.  p.  8,  Instead  of  Peloponnestfln 
Argoa,  ths  Argos  In  Oreatia  is  by  thsm  said  to  ba  the  original  home  of  the 
MfloedonUn  dynasty,— a  Tiew.  of  the  justice  of  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  fonvinee  myself 
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of  Heraclidse  advancing  towarda  the  sea,  in  tbis  instance 
moving  in  an  eastward,  as  of  old  they  moved  in  a  south- 
ward, direction  :  once  more  they  invade  countries  possess- 
ing a  civilization  of  superior  antiquity,  like  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Heraclidas  occupy  more  ancient  cities,  and,  starting 
from  well-situated  points,  conquer  the  surrounding  lands. 
Henceforth  Emathia  became  Macedonia  proper,  the  land 
of  the  three  rivers,  the  most  productive  of  territories,  pcffi- 
SEssing  a  fertile  soil,  lakes  and  grassy  lowlands,  ivitli  a 
shore  well  adapted  for  maritime  traffic.  The  Temenid^ 
were  now  changed  from  chieftains  into  kings,  into  princes 
engaged  upon  the  formation  of  a  state,  who  contrived 
gradually  by  conquest  and  treaty,  to  call  into  life  a  kingdom 
out  of  a  number  of  mountain-cantons  and  city-territories. 

The  first  of  these  kings  was  Perdiccas,  who 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
B,  C,  starting  from  jEgse,  conquered  the  low-      '^re.*' 
lying  countiy  between  the  Lydias  and  the 
Haliacmon.     The  Macedonians  advanced  with  irresistible 
force,  a  hardened  people  of  herdsmen  and  huntere,  superior 
in  vigor  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  under 
the  leadership  of  scions  of  noble  femilies,  who  never  laid 
aside  their  arms. 

And  yet  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  Macedo- 
nian power  was  very  slow  and  frequently  interrupted. 
After  Perdiccas  a  whole  century  passed,  before  the 
Temenidse  succeeded  in  giving  a  firm  permanency  to  their 
kingdom,  and  in  executing  their  seaward  plans.  For  they 
had  to  meet  a  constant  succession  of  attacks  from  the  up- 
lands, which  prevented  them  from  devoting  themselves 
with  full  energy  to  their  fevorite  task.  Four  kings,  who 
ruled  after  Perdiccas,  were  incessantly  occupied  with  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Illyrians,  whose  pre-  Amyni™. 
datory  incursions  endangered  the  realm.  The  ^^  ^  m-iod. 
fifth,  Amyatas  (vol.  ii.  p.  188),  was  the  fli-st  ^ 
who  ^ain  found  leisure  to  direct,  his  attention  to  the 
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coast.  Pieria  and  Bottiasa  were  completely  subjugated ;  part 
of  their  inhabitants  were  driven  out  into  tiie  Ciialcidice, 
while  in  their  place  foreign  settlers,  from  whom  profit 
was  expected,  were  brought  into  the  laud.  Moreover,  the 
sagacious  prince  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  Greek 
party-feuda,  and  in  particular  offered  Anthcmus  on  the 
Thermfean  Gulf  as  a  habitation  to  the  fugitive  Pisistra- 
tidse.  But  this  desire  to  establish  a  connexion  with  Greece 
displays  itself  fer  more  clearly  in  the  case  of  Amyntas' 
son  Alexander,  as  is  attested  by  the  cognomen  _  of  tlie 
latter,  Philhellen. 

Aieiandor  Alexander  viewed  the  coufliet,  commenced 
Phiiheiiea.  by  the  Achtemenidio  with  the  design  of  sub- 
B.  c  493-^54.  JQptJQg  Europe,  from  the  standpoint  of  Greek 
love  of  freedom ;  and  in  his  reign  proof  was  first  given 
of  the  aversion  from  the  empires  of  the  East,  which  was 
one  of  the  popular  tendencies  wherein  Macedonians  and 
Greeks  agreed.  He  caused  the  Persians  to  be  massacred, 
who  demanded  submission  from  his  father  (vol.  ii.  p.  189); 
and  when  homage  had  after  all  to  be  done,  he  was  even  as 
a  Persian  vassal  incessantly  active  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  Hellenes.  In  him  the  ancient  iamily  character  of 
the  Temenidse  thoroughly  revived;  it  was  his  highest 
ambition  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  equal  in  birth  by  the 
Greek  nation,  and  he  never  rested,  till  he  was  allowed  aa 
a  member  of  that  nation  to  take  part  in  the  Olympian 
games.  He  perceived  how  in  the  Attic  state  Greek  life 
found  a  full  realization,  and  regarded  it  as  the  greatest 
distinction,  when  a  relation  of  neutral  hospitality  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Athenians  between  him  and  them- 
selves.* 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  also  used  by  the 
Persians  as  an  instrument  of  their  policy  (vol.  ii.  p.  304). 
For  king  Xerxes  conceived  of  Macedonia  as  the  nucleus 
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of  a  vassal  empire,  which  it  was  his  design  to  found  in 
Europe;  and  for  this  reason  he  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  country  from  Mount  Olympus  as  far  as  the  Hremus 
range.  Alexander  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
situation,  without  on  that  account  undertaking  the  part 
which  the  Persians  mtended  him  and  his  dynasty  to  play ; 
he  allowed  Persia  to  make  his  kingdom  great,  in  order 
thereafter  to  maintain  it  in  this  greatness  by  his  own 
strength ;  and  the  increase  of  the  power  of  his  house  ena- 
bled him  to  assume  a  doubly  decisive  and  firm  attitude  as 
supreme  lord  towards  the  chieftains  of  the  land.  He  sub- 
jected the  Thracian  tribes  inhabiting  the  metaJliferous 
mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Strymon,  and  adapted  his 
royal  coiui^e  to  the  Asiatic  standard  of  silver,  which  had 
been  introduced  from  Abdera  into  the  mining  district  in 
question,  impre^ing  upon  the  coins  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Biaaltie,  who  dwelt  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  The 
mines  produced  him  a  talent  of  silver  daily-  Within  his 
kingdom  he  advanced  civilization,  by  introducing  Hel- 
lenic settlers ;  thus  he  gave  a  welcome  to  the  Mycensean 
fugitives  from  Argos,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Temenidra 
(vol.  ii.  p.  420).  He  attached  great  weight  to  his  name 
being  mentioned  with  honor  among  the  Hellenes  ;  for  this 
purpose  he  availed  himself  of  the  victories  at  the  national 
festivals,  and  of  his  connexion  with  eminent  men  iu  the 
nation,  who  celebrated  his  achievements,  as  was  above  all 
done  by  Pindar. 

But  although  he  so  eagerly  wooed  the  favor  of  the 
Hellenes,  he  could  not  resist  the  force  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs,  which  necessarily  brought  him  into  a  diiferent 
kind  of  contact  with  the  same  people.  For  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  round  off  the  territory  of  the  Macedonian 
state;  and  this  rouading-off  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  conflicts  with  the  Hellenes.  Alexander  had 
already  removed  his  capital  to  Pydna,  situate  south  of  the 
Haliacmon,  in  the  domain  of  Pieria.    Between  Pydna  and 
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the  mouth  of  the  Lydias  lay  Methoue,  an  independent 
Greek  city.  Such  a  territorial  relation  was  not  perma^ 
nently  tenable ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Thracian  coast  Between  the  Thermtean  Gulf  and  the 
Strymon  lay  a  dense  group  of  Hellenic  towns,  all  of  which 
after  the  Persian  Wars  attached  themselves  to  A^ens,  and 
thus  formed  on  the  borders  of  the  Macedonian  country  a 
coherent  power,  which,  being  directed  from  a  single  centre, 
controlled  both  sea  and  coast.  80  long  as  Athens  main- 
tained her  position  on  these  shores,  the  sOTereign  of  the 
land  was,  so  to  speak,  a  prisoner  on  his  own  coasts  Re 
gions  closely  connected  with  one  another  bj  nature  ■were 
severed  into  two  totally  distinct  territories  serving  two  dif 
ferent  masters ; — as  is  very  perceptible ,  from  the  comage 
of  the  land ;  for  the  royal  coins  follow  the  Thiacian  money 
■while  the  coast-towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  their 
coinage  adopt  the  Eubceo- Attic  standard.* 

Alexander  had  introduced  Macedonia  into  the  gioup 
of  the  Mediterranean  states,  and  had  thus  preacubcd  tn 
his  successors  their  task.  It  was  of  a  twofoll  kind 
first,  to  give  unity,  system,  and  stability  to  the  state 
at  home,  and  by  tho  introduction  of  higher  culture  to  en- 
able it  to  claim  a  natural  equality  with  the  Greek  states ; 
secondly,  to  enlarge  its  power  abroad  against  its  inconve- 
nient neighbors.  In  either  direction  the  suceeaaors  of 
Alexander  had  to  contend  against  the  greatest  difiSculties ; 
and  it  was  extremely  natural,  that,  in  their  foreign  policy 
above  all,  they,  instead  of  pursuing  their  ends  by  straight 
,paths,  sought  to  wind  cautiously  through  the  difficulties 
besetting  them,  and  Loped  to  reach  the  goal  rather  by 
craftily  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  abroad,  than  by 

•  The  most  anoient  BiWar  coinage  of  Mga,  with  the  Iie-goat  bs  armorfal 
bearing,  follnws  ths  ^gfnetio  Etnndard  i  the  first  oijina  IropresFied  wtth  the 
royal  name  are  (ftom  480)  aooordlng  to  the  BIsal tie  standard.  The  Chalci- 
dian  towns  uaed  the  Eubceo-AtUo  gtondard.   Brandis,  Mujeimssii  hob  V.  AiUa, 
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using  their  own  strength  and  engaging  lu  open  warfare 
Thia  system  of  policy,  which  was  chiracteustn,  of  the 
Temenidffi,  shows  itself  at  a  stage  ot  full  development  m 
thesnccesaorof  Alexander,  Pel  diLC^  In  the  j^j^ipg^,  it 
course  of  his  long  reign  Athens  and  Jlite-  ^  ^  ^^^^j^ 
donia  eanie  to  know  one  another  as  iiieton 
cilable  adversaries ,  both  parties  learnt  clearly  to  undci 
stand  the  points  at  issue,  tlie  methods  ot  attack,  the  daj 
gers  and  the  prizes,  of  the  stiugo^^  >  ^"^'^  ^''  ^''^  '"^  '^^'^ 
period  that  were  lud  the  foucditions  of  all  suhsequLnt 
com  plications  and  ciiDes 

Perdiccas  was  not  the  li^itimate  successor  He  had 
first  to  oust  the  heir  to  the  thiuue,  Alcetos ,  hereupon,  ho 
divided  the  dominion  -with  his  second  biother  Phihp  who 
held  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Axiua  ,  nor  wab  it  tdl  aftei 
contests  lasting  many  years  that  he  became  sole  sove- 
mgn. 

In  the  settlement  of  tliese  matters  the  ,^^^^^^1^. 
Athenians  bore  a  part.  We  remember,  how  ^'n^P^^^y 
since  the  victories  of  Cimon  (vol.  ii.  p.  384) 
they  incessantly  kept  in  view  the  coasts  of  the  Thracian 
sea,  and  how  Pericles  was  most  especially  active  in  firmly 
establishing  the  Attic  power  in  these  re^ona.  After  the 
Thracian  peninsula  had  been  made  secure  (452  b.  c),  the 
city  of  Brea  bad  been  founded  to  tbe  north  of  the  Chalci- 
dice,  and  after  it  Amphipolis,  the  lordly  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stryraon,  the  foundation  of  which  was  a  genuine 
triumph  of  the  maritime  policy  of  Athens.  Amphipolis 
was  to  be  the  centre  of  tlie  Northern  colonial  domain,  the 
advance  post  against  the  peoples  of  the  North,  a  bul- 
wark against  both  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Pericles 
divined  what  dangers  must  arise  for  Athens,  were  a  spirit 
of  consolidation  into  states  to  arise  in  those  peoples.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  watoh  over  all 
their  movements,  and  to  intervene  in  their  internal  quar- 
rels in  such  a  fashion,  tliat  the  barbarian  prince  should 
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feel  themselves  dependent  upon  Athens,  as  upon  the  elf y 
controlling  the  entire  region  of  the  ^gean. 

About  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis  Perdic- 
caa  was  still  struggling  with  Philip  ;  and  as  the  territory 
of  the  latter  lay  next  to  the  districts  on  the  Strymon,  the 
interests  of  the  Athenians  and  those  of  Perdiccas  at  that 
time  went  hand  in  hand.  It  is  therefore  very  probable, 
that  the  Athenians  helped  him  to  gain  his  victories,  and 
that  his  assistance  was  only  given  on  conditions,  which  made 
the  king  to  a  certain  degree  dependent  upon  Athens.  For 
the  first  piece  of  absolutely  certain  information  which  reaches 
us  out  of  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  states  him  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Attic  confederacy;  indeed,  Macedonia  is  repeatedly 
stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  tributary  state.* 

These  relations  changed  as  soon  as  Perdiccas  had 
reached  the  immediate  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  now  at 
once  lay  in  wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  free  him- 
self from  all  burdensome  obligations.  The  ways  and 
means  he  easily  found ;  for  nowhere  were  the  weak  and 
^sailable  points  of  the  Attic  coastempire  more  palpable, 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  his  kingdom ;  and  doubtless  no 
foreign  prince  arrived  earlier  than  he  at  the  conviction, 
that  Athens  would  find  it  impossible  long  to  bear  such 
enormous  exertions  of  strength,  and  to  sustain  the  artificial 
edifice  of  her  maritime  dominion.  The  Thracian  coast 
was  the  earliest  field  of  contest  between  Attic  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  policy ;  and  in  no  colonial  district  were  there 
so  much  ill-will  against  Athens,  so  much  popular  vigor 
and  spirit  of  independence,  as  in  the  Chalcidian  towns. 

These  fects  prescribed  to  the  king  bis  next  course  of 
action.  Ho  established  secret  relations  with  the  discon- 
tented cities;  and,  without  openly  quarrelhng  with  the 
Athenians,  he  contrived  to  be  the  cause  of  the  greate=t 
perils  for  them,  by  animating  the  spirit  of  resistance 

rlbutaiy:  Arr.Yli.9, 1;  Demosth. yil.  12. 
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.moni!  the  CooMerites,  encour.glog  them  by  ptomises 
md  Hiving  them  good  sdrice,  hov.  by  holding  together 
they  ought  to  .™  their  e.pabnitie>  ot  ,rth.tai.dmg 
AtW  Ferdiccm  would  gl.dly  have  honself  contiuucd 
to  rem™  in  the  taolground ;  but  be  ».8  toreed  to  come 
forth  from  his  hiding-pkee.  The  Athenians  found  out 
their  enemy;  »nd  the  secret  fend  became  an  open  -war. 
The  Potidmns,  the  Bottiicans  and  the  Chalcid.ans  re- 
nounced their  relations  ivilh  Athens;  Perdiecas  admitted 
part  ot  the  population  into  bi.  territory;  the  rest  he  in- 
stigated to  make  Olynlhns  their  capital  and  the  centre  ot 
their  resistance.  He  openly  espoused  tbe  TM.rt™, 
cause  of  the  communities  in  revolt,  and  was  ';^^^\ 
together  with  tbem  made  war  upon  by  Athens,  gj-gj" 
The  Athenians  now  supported  those  who  op- 
posed the  king  in  bis  own  country.  Attacked  at  home 
and  from  the  coast,  and  menaced  in  tbe  ea.t  by  the  Ihai- 
cian  empire,  the  power  ot  which  wia  continuouBly  on  the 
increase,  Perdiccas  found  himself  m  a  situation  of  the  ul- 
most  ditScnlty.  Thorma  was  captnred,  and  Fydna  be- 
sieged. Perdiccas  saw  himself  incapable  ot  meetmg  thoe 
dangeia  by  force  of  arms. 

But  never  at  a  loss  for  a  course  to  pursue,  he  applied 
to  his  neighbor  Sitalces;  by  means  of  high  promises  he 
obtained  tbe  mediation  of  the  inilnential  prince;  and,  to 
outward  appearance  entirely  changing  his  ]»licy,  and  un- 
hesitatingly abandoning  tbe  Cbalcidians,  he  together  with 
Sitaclos  ent»red  tie  Athenian  Confederation,  and  received 
back  his  port  of  Therma.  The  Athenians  were  hereupon 
able  to  restore  their  shaken  power;  they  overcame  the 
recalcitrant  city  of  Potidaa,  and  sought  by  a  sagacious 
system  of  policy  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  towns  on  the 
Macedonian  coast  which  had  remained  true  to  them. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Methona*ans  were  granted  quite  extraordi- 
nary privilege.  (Oh  taxvii.  4;  B.  0.  429).  They  were 
freed  from  all  payment  of  tribute,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  temple-tithes,  aad  accorded  a  distiuctly  privileged 
position  among  the  Confederates.* 

In  this  combination  of  severity  and  generosity  we  are 
doubtless  justified  in  recognizing  the  sagacious  spirit  of  the 
Periclean  policy.  Soon  a  change  ensued.  Perdiccas,  wlio 
liked  Dothing  better  than  carrying  on  war  while  seeming 
to  keep  peace,  supported  the  Corinthians  in  Acamania  (toI. 
iii.  p.  103),  and  at  the  same  time  freed  himself  from  the 
obligations  which  he  had  undertaken  towards  Sitalces. 
Hereby  he  embittered  his  two  most  powerful  neighbors ; 
and  they  agreed  to  inflict  upon  the  feithless  feing  a  joint 
chastisement,  a  judgment  which  should  once  for  all  put 
an  end  to  Ms  intolerable  intrigues.  The  non-appearance 
of  the  Athenians  (vol.  iii.  p.  104)  was  tlie  first  momentous 
error  of  negligence  In  their  Northern  policy.  By  it  they 
estranged  from  themselves  the  mightiest  of  their  allies, 
and  preserved  the  most  dangerous  of  their  foes  from  inevi- 
table extinction.  Indeed,  he  came  forth  incomparably 
stronger  from  this  crisis.  For  it  ridded  him  of  Amyntas, 
the  son  of  Philip,  whom  it  had  been  intended  to  put  in 
his  place  as  king ;  and  he  now  entered  into  the  kindliest 
relations  with  the  Odrysse  as  their  very  good  friend  and 
neighbor. 

With  Athens  he  for  the  time  kept  peace ;  but  the  fire 
which  he  had  kindled  in  the  Chalcidice,  continued  to 
burn  without  interruption ;  he  understood  how  once  more 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  cities,  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished relations  in  Thessaly  securmg  him  an  influence  in 
this  country,  so  important  because  of  its  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  Macedonia  and  Hellas;  and  unceasingly  lay 
in  wait  for  opportunities  of  damaging  Athens.  The  war, 
as  it  was  conducted  in  Hellas,  by  no  means  corresponded 

*  Kirchhoff,  Chnm.  da  VBOAtaAt  fUr  JWefioHe,  in  AlAimdi.  d.  Bsiiia,  Atad.  <l. 
W,imach.,  iml,  p.  555.  In  o;eaeral,  ct,  W.  Visoher,  Ptrdikknt  11.  KBaSg  n.  MaM. 
in  the  SrfiMwfMT  Mm  fir  hiilor.  Wiiteaach. ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  forty-one 
years  of  the  king's  raign,  von  GutBohmid,  p.  lOG,  eeq. 
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to  his  hopes.  The  Spiitans  -neie  unskilful  and  unfoitu 
nate ;  if  matters  continued  thu&  it  wa=  to  be  foreseen  that 
Athens  would  soon  ha\e  hei  hxnda  fiee  firm  a),ierting  her 
power  mMt  de  isivdj  on  the  Tbiato  Macedonian  coast 
This  it  was  neteswirj  to  pi  event  Perdiccas  theiefoiem 
conjunction  with  the  Chaleidians  sent  the  seciet  embassy 
to  Sparta ;  occasioned  the  mission  of  Brasidas ;  opened  the 
way  through  Thrace  for  him  ;  and  thus  for  the  second 
time  kindled  a  Thracian  wax,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  contests  which  the  Athenians  had  to  wage  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  of  which  they  never  after- 
wards completely  recovered  the  consequences.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  wished  to  make  use  of  the  Spartan 
general  aa  of  a  hired  condottiere  for  the  purposes  of  his  dy- 
nastic policy,  in  order  to  break  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  chieftains  of  Upper  Macedonia,  in  parljcuiar  of  the 
Lyncestse.  Although  these  intentions  were  frustrat«d  by 
the  proud  spirit  of  Brasidas ;  although  bitter  feelings  of 
hostility  between  himself  and  the  king  were  the  result, 
such  as  they  could  hardly  fell  to  be  in  consequence  of  the 
straightr-forward  character  of  the  one,  and  the  selfish 
faithlessness  of  the  other  ;  although  this  hostility  against 
Brasidas  even  drove  the  king  once  more  to  an  alliance 
■with  the  Athenians ;— yet  Brasidas  was  of  material  ser- 
vice to  Perdiccas,  by  destroying  the  Atlic  power  in 
Thrace  ;  and  the  ting  took  good  care  even  as  their  ally  to 
do  nothing  for  the  Athenians,  which  might  have  served 
once  more  to  transform  the  affairs  of  the  North  in  their 
favor.  The  utter  incompleteness  of  the  results  attending 
upon  the  peace  of  421,  and  its  failure  to  restore  the  power 
of  Athens  on  the  Thracian  coasts,  were  in  complete  accord- 
ance with  his  interests.  He  diligently  observed  the  sub- 
sequent developments  of  Greek  affairs  ;  together  with  the 
Chaleidians  in  418  joined  the  Argivo-Laconic  alliance, 
again  without  openly  renouncing  that  with  the  Athenians 
(vol.  iii.  p.  316) ;  and  was  therefore  by  them  punished  by 
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a  blockade  of  the  harbors  and  landing-places.  These  under- 
takings, hojvever,  led  to  no  further  consequences  ;  and  Per- 
diccas,  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  every  power 
of  political  importance,  with  Sparta,  Corintb  and  Athens, 
with  the  Odrysffi  and  the  Chalcidians,  and  who  had  suc- 
cessively deceived  them  one  and  all,  in  the  end  alone  de- 
rived a  lasting  advantage  from  all  the  struggles,  although 
to  him  alone  they  had  virtually  cost  no  sacrifices.  He 
secured  all  the  gains  of  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  systom 
of  policy;  he  knew  of  no  distinction  between  friend  and  foe, 
between  war  and  peace ;  he  was  victorious  by  means  of 
the  conflicte  excited  by  him  between  his  neighbor';  and 
even  though  at  the  close  of  his  reign  be  had  not  made  any 
considerable  acquisition  of  torritoiy,  yet  to  have  crippled 
the  Attic  power  on  his  shores  amounted  Xo  a  more  import- 
ant success  than  a  series  of  conquests.  In  spito  of 
all  its  home  ti-onbles  Macedonia  had  proved  itself  to  be  a 
power  difficult  to  attack  and  independent,  and  at  the  same 
time  exercising  a  deeply-felfc  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  Greek  states ;  and  this  power  and  influence  of  Mace- 
donia conld  not  but  grow  in  the  same  measure  as  tliat  in 
which  the  Greek  states  mutually  consumed  their  strength. 
No  stato,  therefore,  was  more  benefited  by  the  Sicilian 
war  than  Macedonia,  which  was  thereby  freed  from  all 
anxiety  on  account  of  Athens  ;  nor  is  the  mistaken  conrse 
of  Attic  policy  more  manifest  in  any  one  point  than  in 
this  :  that,  while  the  Athenians  still  had  unlimited  re- 
sources at  their  disposal,  they  failed  to  use  every  possible 
exertion  in  order  to  restore  their  dominion  on  the  Thra- 
cian  coasts.  This  omission  they  were  never  afterwai-ds  able 
to  make  good. 

In  the  interior  of  his  kingdom  Perdiccas  was  likewise  a 
sagacious  and  active  prince.  He  favored  all  combinations 
which  brought  his  land  into  closer  contact  with  the  Greeks ; 
established  relations  of  mutual  hospitality  with  the  noble 
fomiiies  of  Thessaly;  received  into  Macedonia  the  His- 
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tiieaiis  ivho  had  been  expelled  from  Eubcea,  as  well  as 
some  of  th.0  Chalcidian  Greeks  ;  aud  attached  great  value 
to  having  afc  his  court  famous  Greets,  such  as  the  dithy- 
rambic  poet  Melanippides,  and  the  great  Hippocrates 
(vol.  ii.  p.  560). 

In  these  peacefiii  endeavoi^s  he  was  far  sur- 
passed by  bis  successor  Archelaus,  who  was 
able  all  the  more  fully  to  devote  himself  to 
this  task  of  Macedouiao  policy,  iuasmuch  as  he  had  bo 
attacks  to  ward  oiF  from  abroad,  while  for  conquests  no 
opportunity  as  yet  offered  itself.  He  made  himself  a  path 
to  the  tbroue  by  criminal  bloodshed ;  for  as  the  son  of  a 
slave  who  had  home  him  to  Perdiccas,  he  had  to  remove 
his  legitimate  kiasmen ;  but  after  this  he  showed  himself 
a  born  ruler,  who,  with  determined  calm,  pursued  great 
jams.  For  he  perceived  how  all  external  successes  must 
remain  useless  to  bis  kingdom,  if  it  lacked  a  real  coherence, 
and  security  and  order,  at  home.  It  was  still  open  to 
hostile  incursions  from  the  mountains  as  well  as  from  the 
sea ;  and  any  resolute  enemy  might  imperil  not  only  the 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
state.  It  was  therefore  indispensable  to  build  cities,  the 
walls  of  which  should  offer  a  protection  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  ciiiea  were  connected  by  roads,  along  which  a  regular 
traffic  could  unfold  itself;  standing  forces  guarded  these 
roads,  and  put  a  check  upon  brigandage.  The  inhabitants 
became  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  a  generally  ob- 
served peace ;  all  property  rose  in  value  ;  and  the  higher 
civilization,  which  had  hitherto  only  found  a  home  at  in- 
dividual points,  began  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
land,  the  several  parte  of  which  gradually  blended  into  a 
single  whole.  As  a  founder  of  cities,  constructor  of  roads, 
and  organizer  of  the  military  system,  Archelaus,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  Thucydid^,  accomplished  more  than 
all  the  eight  kings  before  him.  His  reign  constituted  a 
new  era  for  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  order  to  establish  this 
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by  outward  evidence  also,  he  founded,  below 
tio^°of '^^  iEgMj  ui  the  low-lyiog  district  of  Etnathia,  the 
^''"*'  new  capital  of  Pella.     Surrounded  by  the 

natural  defences  of  lake  aad  morasses,  and  connected  with 
the  sea  by  the  river  Lydias,  Pella  was  better  situated  for  a 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
royal  treasnres,  than  Pydna  in  Pieria,  the  city  of  Alex- 
ander. But  Pieria  was  not,  on  this  account,  neglected  by 
Archelaus.  On  the  contrary,  tins  district  was  pre- 
eminently used  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  one 
ftnother  Hellas  and  Macedonia.  At  the  northera  base  of 
Mount  Olympus  Dium  was  built,  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain;  for  it  wis  to  be  n>  foitified  town  but  like  Olyrap  a 
in  Elis,  an  openly  and  lurilly  'iituited  pHce  fir  testuali 
It  was  dedicated  to  Z  u*  the  moot  ancient  d  ity  of  the 
Hellenic  race  and  to  the  Muse  the  first  celebrations  in 
whose  honoi  had  taken  j  la  e  on  thio  spot     An  1  thi^  wor 

hhip  of  the  Mu^^  w^s  fuither  attestel  by 
hoin/S  Aichtlau    in  that  he  regTidod  it  as  a  pnn 

the  Muses.  ,^^p.^i  t'^sk  of  hib  govcinmcnt  to  m\kehiscouit 
the  meeting-place  ot  the  most  eminent  among  his  contem 
porariea.  Invitations  were  therefore  issued  by  him  to  the 
foremost  men  of  Greece.  Not  all  of  these  was  he  able  to 
secure ;  neither  Sophocles,  who,  as  a  genuine  Hellene,  held 
aloof  from  a  rc^al  court,  nor  Socrates,  to  whom  every  posi- 
tion in  life  was  painful,  where  he  could  not  give  an  equiv- 
alent for  that  which  he  received.  But,  with  these  excep- 
tions, those  who  had  been  invited  gladly  responded  to  the 
summons,  and  gathered  round  the  king,  at  whoae  hospitable 
court  they  enjoyed  high  appreciation  and  serene  leisure, 
while  their  native  cities  were  consummg  their  strength  in 
sanguinary  wars  and  party-struggles.  Zeuxia  of  Heraclea 
adorned  the  royal  palace  with  his  pictures ;  Timotheus  made 
its  festivals  glorious  with  the  sounds  of  his  art.  Chojrilus 
and  Agathon  lived  and  composed  poetry  here ;  and,  above 
all,  Euripides,  who  in  his  Archelaus  celebrated  the  glories  of 
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the  king,  how  like  unto  the  ancient  Heroes  be  redeemed 
the  land  from  its  savage  condition,  and  who  in  his  Bacchw 
sang  Pieria,  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  where  fair  festive  joy 
freely  unfolded  itself,  aud  lauded  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
Lydiaa,  the  giver  of  blessings.  But  the  death  of  Euripides 
irty  was  opposed  to  the  foieign 
this  event,  as  in  so  mouv 


s  how  a  hostile 
guests;  and  we  recognize 
other  traits,  the  strange 


the  more  are  the  actual  achi 


ixture  of  unfettered  biut'dity 


ideal  efibrts,  which  met  at  the  court  of  Pella. 


levementsof  Archelaus  deserv- 


ing of  recognition.  For  it  was  no  whim  of  taste  or  princely 
vanity  which  made  him  a  munificent  patron  of  arte  and 
sciences ;  he  clearly  perceived,  that  he  could  in  no  way 
more  efiectively  promote  the  most  important  objects  of  hia 
state,  than  by  constituting  his  capital  a  centre  of  Hellenic 
civilization.  The  state,  which  desired  to  rule  on  the  shores 
of  the  Greek  seas,  was  above  all  bound  to  acquire  Greek 
culture.* 

Archelaus  had  conducted  the  policy  of  Macedonia  into 
the  right  course ;  and  the  young  seed  grew  up  hopefully 
under  a  royal  dynasty,  which  so  brilliantly  proved  its  mis- 
sion to  rule,  and  which  led  the  kingdom  in  the  direction 
of  a  clearly-recognized  goal.  But  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus  a  counter-current  of  eon&sion. 
set  in,  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  native  nobi-  "' '''  ^''^^^''^• 
lity  against  the  royal  Philbelleuism,  a  period  of  wild  dis- 
order, which,  at  the  very  time  when  the  state  was  regularly 
organizing  itself,  cast  it  back  into  the  vortex  of  internal 
party-struggles,  and  again  absolutely  called  into  question 
the  rule  of  the  Temenidie. 

Among  their  adversaries  the  Lyncestse  arose,  an  arabi- 
tions  and  unruly  family,  who  had  zealously  encouraged 
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the  agitation  in  the  people,  and,  although  themselvea 
of  Greek  descent,  yet  took  advantage  of  every  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  fection  of  the  autochthones,  to  escape 
from  the  enforced  supremacy  of  the  Temenidre.  They  con- 
nected themselvea  ivitli  the  other  malcontent  families  of 
the  country,  in  particular  with  the  Elimiotse;  conciliated 
the  support  of  the  rural  nobility,  who  were  adverse  to 
Hellenic  culture;  and  brought  the  Ulyrians  into  tlio 
country,  in  order  to  defy  the  royal  army. 

For  ten  years  the  throne  was  cast  to  and  fro  between 
the  two  parties.  Neither  was  able  to  overthrow  the  other; 
they  thei-efore  sought  to  effect  a  compromise,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  the  prevalence  of  mutual  hostility  by 
means  of  a  family  alliance, — after  the  fashion  in  which  in 
Attica,  in  the  times  of  Pisistratus,  the  parties  were  tempo- 
Amvntaa  ^^'^7  re-united  through  marriage.  Amyntas, 
B.C  389 .383-  ^  great-grandson  of  King  Alexander,  married 
a  wife  out  of  the  family  of  the  Lyncest^,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  daughter  of  an  Elimiote,  by 
name  Eurydice.  Amyntas  proved  his  capacity  for  govern- 
ment, by  remaining  true  to  the  policy  of  his  house  ;  among 
the  Greeks  of  distinction  who  lived  near  him,  we  find, 
with  others,  the  physician  Nicomachus,  the  father  of  Aris- 
totle. But  Amyntas  also  had  close  to  him  insidious  ene- 
mies ;  for  which  reason  he  sotight  to  fortify  himself  a^inst 
fresh  dangers  by  establishing  a  connexion  with  the  Chalci- 
dian  towns.  The  feelings  of  mutual  opposition  became 
again  intensified ;  and  in  the  seventh  year  the  Lyncestte 
set  up  a  new  counter-king ;  the  Ulyrians  were  i^ain  power- 
ful in  the  land,  and  even  the  Thossalians,  who  possibly 
considered  themselves  as  deceived  with  regard  to  the  claims 
which  they  thought  to  possess,  sided  again 

•  Into  these  ten  years  fall  the  followins  reigns:  Ores 
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He  now  more  and  more  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Greeks;  the  coast-towns  were  his  last  anchor  of  hope. 
In  his  distress  he  promised  them  all  possible  commercial 
advantages,  and  gave  up  to  them  neaxly  the  -whole  of 
Lower  Macedonia,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Elyriau  party.  For  two  years  he 
was  a  lackland  king,  till  at  last  he  ailer  all  succeeded, 
with  the  help  of  the  Greeks,  in  recovering  his  throne  (B.  C. 
382). 

Hereupon  fortune  once  more  smiled  upon  „ndB.  c.  aai- 
the  sorely-tried  prince.  He  not  only  con-  ^'''^'■ 
trived  to  maintain  himself  against  the  parties  in  the 
country  itself,  but  he  also  beheld  the  superior  power  of 
those  Greek  states  which  were  dangerous  to  him  collapsing 
without  any  effort  on  his  part.  Against  the  Olynthians^ 
■who  even  had  possession  of  Pella  (vol,  iv.  p.  326),  the 
Lacedemonians  intervened,  rendering  to  the  king  the  in- 
estimable service  of  humbling  the  arrogant  neighbor-city. 
But  Sparta  herself  was  unable  to  reap  tbe  advantages  of 
her  successes ;  inasmuch  as,  having  been  vanquished  by 
Thebes,  she  was  forced  to  renounce  all  territories  under 
her  dominioa  abroad.  Hereupon  a  totally  new  power 
formed  itself  to  the  south  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  viz. 
the  Thessalian;  aud  the  Macedonians  now  inclined 
towards  the  Athenians,  because  they  were  always  friends 
with  that  state,  whose  centre  was  furthest  distant  from 
their  own  domain.  But  in  Thessaly,  too,  affairs  took  an 
unexpectedly  favorable  turn.  For  the  danger  which  was 
undoubtedly  imminent  from  that  quarter,  collapsed  with 
the  death  of  lason  (vol.  iv.  p.  472) ;  and  the  troubles  im- 
mediately ensuing  upon  this  decisive  event  now  even  in- 
duced the  Macedonians,  whose  policy  bad  hitherto  merely 
consisted  in  cunningly  taking  advantage  of  the  condition 
of  affeirs  presenting  itself  from  abroad,  to  interfere 
for  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  neighboring  countries. 
Alexander,  the  successor  of  Amyntas,  crossed  the  moua- 
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Aiexandei-     ^*™^'   ^^^    occupicd    I,arisa    and    Craiiuon. 
^1-  This  was  the  first  independent  deed  of  Macedo- 

nian policy,  the  first  step  towards  a  hegemony 
over  the  North ; — but  the  proceeding  was  too  strongly 
chara«teriiicd  by  violence ;  garrisons  were  kept  iu  the 
cities  against  rules  of  right  and  express  promises ;  and  the 
Aleuadie  were  suppressed,  in  whose  aid  the  expedition  had 
been  undertaken.  And  thus  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Thebaos  made  their  appearance  in  Thessaly,  aud  obliged 
the  Macedonians  to  evacuate  it.  Indeed,  instead  of 
having  reduced  a  country  on  their  boiviers  to  dependence 
upon  themselves,  as  had  been  their  intention,  they,  by 
reason  of  their  uasuccessful  intervention,  now  themselves 
became  dependent  upon  a  foreign  state,  which  was  with 
mighty  energy  extending  its  influence  to  the  north  as  well 
Bs  to  the  south.  Theban  troops  entered  Macedonia,  where 
new  quarrels. bad  broken  out,  and  the  Tbeban  general  be- 
came umpire  between  king  and  anti-king  (vol.  iv,  p.  475). 
The  anti-king's  name  was  Ptolemfeus.    His 

wife  was  a  daughter  of  Amyntas ;  but  at  the 

ao.aca-aoij.  .,,.,.  .  .  , 

same  time  he  lived  m  amorous  intercourse  with 

Eurydice,  the  widow   of  Amyntas,  who  favored  him  as 

against  her  own  sons.     Pelopidas  thought  best  to  serve  the 

Theban  interest,  by  endeavoring  to  satisfy  both  candidates 

for  the  throne.     Alexander  remained  king,  after  having 

promised  his  alliance  to  the  Thebans  and  given  hostages ; 

while  his  adversary  received  a  principality  in  Bottisea.  But 

this  compensatory  arrangement  only  served  to  irritate  the 

ambition  of  the  pretender.  Soon  Alexander  was  made  away 

with ;  and  Ptolemseus,  united  to  Euiydice,  now  reigned 

professedly  in  the  name  of  the  younger  brothers,  over  all 


His  rule  was,  however,  regarded  in  the  land  as  a  crimi- 
nal usurpation,  and  provoked  vehement  resistance.  The 
friends  of  the  murdered  king  repaired  to  Thessaly,  where 
Pelopidaa  was  still  present  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  mer- 
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cenaries;  and  at  the  same  time  Pausaaias,  a  banished 
adherent  aad  relative  of  the  royal  house,  invaded  Mace- 
donia, took  a  number  of  towns,  and  became  the  head  of  a 
large  party.  The  haughty  Eurydice  and  her  paramour 
were  placed  in  a  most  critical  position.  Without  any 
secure  support  in  her  own  realm,  she  turned  her  eyes  to 
the  Attic  vessels,  which  were  at  that  time,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Iphicrates,  cruising  in  the  waters  of  Amphipoli 
in  order  to  observe  the  progress  of  affairs.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  representative  of  the  legitimate  order  of  succession, 
and  mother  of  the  rightful  heir  to  the  tlirone,  tliis  woman, 
whose  recent  course  had  been  one  of  arbitrary  violence, 
addressed  hei-self  to  the  Athenian  general,  and  humbly 
craved  bis  succor  against  Pausanias.  Attic  and  Thebaa 
influence  now  met  face  to  face  in  Macedonia,  Iphierates 
stayed  the  progress  of  Pausanias,  but  was  without  the 
necessary  resources  for  thoroughly  efifeetive  measures.  The 
influence  of  Thebes  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  Pelopidas  was  prevented  by  tlie  un- 
trustwoilJiiness  of  his  troops  from  asserting  himself  with 
decisive  results.    He  was  unable  to  settle  the  fftictnai 

quarrel  in  the  sense  of  those  at  whose^  sum-  ^^"jl^j^^fj^^ 
mons  he  had  come ;  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  forcing  the  Macedonians  once  more  to  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  Thebes  as  paramount,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
that  of  Athens.  With  the  aid  of  Thebes  Ptolemseus  again 
firmly  established  his  rule,  but  on  condition  that  he  should 
only  reign  as  the  guardian  of  the  children  of  Amyntas ; 
while  he  was  forced,  by  way  of  security,  to  give  hostages, 
who  were  taken  to  Thebes.  Among  these  was  his  son 
Philoxenus,  and  probably  also  the  younger  son  of  Amyn- 
tas, Philip.  If  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  latter 
came  to  Thebes,  the  object  was  to  withdraw  one  of  the 
legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne  from  the  dangers  threatening 
them  in  Macedonia  itself,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  to 
have  at  command  a  source  of  authority  as  agmnst  the  regent. 
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But  this  settlement,  the  result  of  a  weak  compromise 
sincere  on  neither  side,  likewise  failed  to  endure.  Per- 
diccas,  the  elder  of  the  t^fo  surviving  sons  of  Amyntas, 
was  only  awaiting  the  hour  of  vengeance.  No  sooner  had 
Perdioofls  "^®'  ""^  reaching  maturity,  become  conscious  of 
^^^-  his  powers  and  duties,  than,  careless  of  the 

arrangement  made  by  Thebes,  he  came  for- 
ward as  the  avenger  of  his  brother  against  Ptolemieus, 
overthrew  him,  who  had  for  three  years  occupied  the 
throne  gained  by  murder  and  adultery,  and  contrived 
rapidly  to  acquire  authority  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
This  he  effected  by  energetically  confronting  all  his  ene- 
mies, making  victorious  war  upon  the  Iliyrians,  and  then 
establishing  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  against 
Thebes  as  well  as  against  the  Chalcidians.  Fortune 
favoi-ed  him ;  for  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Pelopidaa 
Thebes  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  danger.  Against  the 
Chalcidians  he  availed  himself  of  the  Athenians,  and  sup- 
ported the  undertakings  of  Timotheus.  This  commander 
achieved  precisely  as  much  success,  as  correspouded  to  the 
intentions  of  Perdiccaj*.  The  power  of  Olynthus  was 
broken,  but  the  purposes  of  the  Athenians  were  not  ac- 
complished; in  particular  they  were  unable  to  master 
Amphipolis,  whose  great  importance  the  king  fully  apprft- 
ciafed.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  dynasty,  he  recalled 
his  brother  Philip,  and  gave  to  him  a  separate  princi- 
pality. Everything  was  proceeding  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Perdiccas,  when  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign 
a  fresh  revolt  broke  out  i^inst  the  dynasty  of  the  Temen- 
idie ;  Iliyrians  once  more  swarmed  into  the  land ;  the 
young  king  fell  in  a  bloody  battle,  bother  with  a  large 
number  of  loyal  Macedonians;  and  once  more  the 
realm  was  in  a  condition  of  terrible  and  hopeless  confu- 
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The  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  child.  Pre-  {,o^pf,ti. 
tenders,  old  and  young,  made  their  appear-  "™^™on'° 
anoe  on  all  sid^,  and  hoped  now  to  be  able  p'j.rdioei^."^ 
successfully  to  assert  their  claims.  First,  a 
step-brother  of  Perdiccaa,  Archelaus  by  name;  then,  Pau- 
saoias,  the  leader  of  the  Lyncestfe,  accompanied  by  Thra- 
cian  auxiliaries  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Cotys;  again, 
Argieua,  the  former  anti-king,  supported  by  the  Athenians, 
who  desired  to  see  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  a  king 
owing  his  elevation  to  them.  Finally,  the  Pieonians  too 
rose,  in  order  to  turn  to  account  for  tlieir  own  interests 
the  difficulties  of  the  house  of  the  Tcmenidte,  and  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  strangers.  Pieonian  chieftaiie  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Temenid^ 

Themostinsignificantofallthosewhosought 
the  Macedonian  throne,   the  one   competitor 

„        .  „  ,  .  1     "C  B5EI-33IJ. 

who  had  no  foreign  forces  at  his  command 
was  yet  the  beat  prepared.  This  was  the  third  son  of 
Amyntas,  Philip,  whose  time  had  now  oi-rived.  He  was 
animated  by  the  same  princely  spirit  and  course  which 
had  possessed  his  brothers,  Alexander  and  Perdiccas ;  nor 
was  he  by  their  misfortunes  frightened  off  from  resolutely 
pursuing  the  same  end.  He  had,  quite  unobserved,  been 
admii-ably  preparing  himself  for  the  events  which  had  now 
actually  taken  place.  Three  years  of  adolescence  spent  at 
Tliebes  (b.  c.  368-365)  constituted  a  schooling,  such  as  no 
prince  of  the  Korth  had  before  him  undergone.  Thebes 
was  at  that  time  a  centre  of  contemporaneous  history,  a 
seat  of  all  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace,  a  city  filled  with 
generous  self-consciousness,  whose  deeds  had  been  great, 
though  her  resources  had  been  small.  In  Theb^  Philip 
had  become  a  Greek.  In  accordance  with  his  inbora 
sagacity  he  had  abstained  from  all  exclusivcness,  such  as 
might  have  been  natural  to  one  of  his  rank,  in  order  that 
he  might  master  whatever  was  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Greeks.    He  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  Pam- 
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mcnes,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  soldiers  of  Tliebes  (vol. 
iv.  p.  442) ;  aud  his  intimate  intercourse  with  his  host  had 
at  the  same  time  made  him  an  admirer  of  Epaminoiidas, 
and  initiated  him  into  all  the  secrets  of  that  great  man's 
system  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  Nor  had  he  remained 
a  stranger  to  the  higher  intellectual  culture  which  had 
found  admission  at  Thebes;  he  i&  even,  according  to  a 
statement  which  is,  however,  doubtful,  said  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Plato,  and  by  Plato's  pupil,  Euphrteus, 
to  have  been  recommended  to  Perdiecas.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  tlie  future  ruler,  that 
he  first  learnt  in  a  smaller  dominion  to  govern  inde- 
pendently, and  to  recover  his  familiarity  with  Macedonian 
ways.  Here  he  turned  to  account  the  lessons  he  had 
learnt  at  Thebes :  how  great  things  were  to  be  achieved  in 
a  small  sphere  of  action,  and  how  quite  unobservedly  might 
be  trained  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  army,  capable  of 
deciding  the  course  of  events  when  the  right  moment 
should  have  arrived.  At  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined 
and  devoted  military  force  he  suddenly  came  forth  from 
his  obscurity.  The  multitude  of  his  enemies  was  rather 
an  advantage  to  him  than  the  reverse;  for  it  caused  the 
resistance  to  him  to  be  split  up.  In  proportion  as  the 
confusion  increased,  and  as  foreign  influences  asserted 
themselves  from  a  greater  number  of  quarters,  the  patriots 
hastened  to  gather  round  the  one  surviving  son  of  Amjn- 
tas.    Macedonia  was  in  the  camp  of  Philip,* 

Ht3  aooea-         Hereupon  he  displayed  endowments,  suclt  as 

si""'  no  man  had  expected  in  the  youth.     lie  was 

at  this  time  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  a 

Jioble  figure  and  princely  bearing,  master  of  all  that  skil- 

fulness  of  conduct,  versatility,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 

•  Philip's  trienniiim  at  Thebes  :  Justin,  yii.  6 ;  Dlod.  xvl.  2.  Through 
Psmmoiies  he  beenma  b  (Vicoriit  ■Eira^..«itloip,  Plutarch,  ftlop.  20 ;  Carjstiua 
Pergflmenu?  from  a  letter  of  SpeuMppus,<!j>.  Athen.  a06;  IV,  flW.  Or.  !v,  MT, 
where  Philip,  as  owing  his  sorerelgnty  ia  Plato,  is  aocusefl  of  ingratitade. 
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which  were  only  to  be  acquired  in  Greek  cities ;  he  spoke 
and  wrote  Greek  fluently  and  with  taste.  But  he  took 
care  not  to  give  offence  by  his  foreign  culture,  for  he 
wished  not  to  appear  a  stranger  among  the  Macedonian'!. 
He  hunted  and  feasted  with  them  like  a  true  child  of  the 
land ;  he  was  the  best  swimmer  and  horseman,  the  most 
excellent  of  comrade?  in  all  national  exercises  and  social 
pleasures  to  the  young  nobility,  whom  he  contrived  to 
Bway,  without  allowing  them  to  become  awara  of  the  real 
cause  of  his  superiority.  He  assembled  around  him  the 
chiefe  of  the  several  districts  of  the  kingdom,  knowing  how 
to  take  hold  of  every  one  of  them  in  his  own  way,  and  to 
turn  to  account  his  strength  and  bis  weakness  alike ;  whUe 
in  the  people  he  managed  to  arouse  confidence  in  his 
person  by  skilfully  making  known  the  sayingaof  oracles. 
The  citizens  of  the  royal  town  of  .-Egio,  whom  Argjeus 
sought  to  attract  to  his  side,  decisively  declared  for  Philip ; 
and  soon  it  was  no  longer  by  uncertain  expectations  or  by 
favorable  divine  sigas,  but  by  the  most  brilliant  successes, 
that  he  was  before  all  eyes  proved  to  be  the  one  man  des- 
tined by  fate  to  re.establisb  the  kingdom  out  of  its  collapse. 

He  had  in  him  many  of  the  ways  of  a  baibaric  prince, 
in  consonance  with  the  U5aa;e  of  the  Northern  peoples; 
he  could  be  savage  and  intempeiite,  and  gi\e  himself  up 
to  sensual  pleasures  even  to  tlie  extent  of  bestial  indul- 
gence. But  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  higher  aims.  He 
was  wrathful  and  merciful,  vaJoroua  and  cunning  obstinate 
and  ready  with  concessions,  just  as  circumstances  de- 
manded ;  there  was  in  Mm  a  combination  of  royal  dignity, 
natural  vigor  and  Hellenic  culture,  such  as  was  necessary, 
if  Macedonia  was  at  last  to  be  made  strong  at  home  and 
powerful  abroad. 

With  unfaltering  sagacity  he  ridded  himself  of  his  ad- 
versaries. Archelaus  had  to  pay  for  bis  claims  to  the 
throne  with  his  life;  Arg^us  was  surprised  during  his 
retreat  from  ^se  and  destroyed,  while  the  Athenians  in 
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his  army  wciro  allowed  to  go  free  without  a  ransom.  The 
PffioiiiaDs  were  induced  by  gifts  to  retire ;  aud  the  Thraciaa 
kiog  was  -likewise  by  means  of  a  peaceable  settlement 
brought  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Pausanias. 

Thus  Philip  became  king  of  the  land ;  aud  nowhere  was 
thought  taken  in  these  times,  when  a  thorough  man  was 
needed  on  the  throne,  of  asserting  the  claims  of  his  nephew, 
who  was  under  age ;  especially  inasmuch  as  there  was  any- 
thing but  a  definitely  fixed  order  of  succession  in  Mace- 
donia. 

Hfs  first  What  was  first  required  to  be  done,  was 
ment™'  ^°  €«tab]ish  the  kingdom  in  a  position  of  se- 
0!  ev  2  (B.  c  curity  and  freedom  as  against  the  neighbors  of 
3SS)'  the  realm.     This  was  a  twofold  task,  accord- 

ing as  the  coast  or  the  neighbors  towards  the  interior 
Lad  to  he  dealt  with.  The  latter  Lad  been  the  chief 
impediments  to  a  continuous  prosperity  on  the  part  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom ;  for  three  generations  the  in- 
fluences opposed  to  one  another  had  alternated  like  ebb 
and  tide.  At  one  time  the  Illyrians  had  tlooded  the  land, 
at  another  the  Temenidsa  had  again  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  Macedonia  incessantly  oscillated  between  Hellen- 
ism and  barbarism,  till  in  truth  it  was  unknown  who  was 
really  master  in  the  land.  If,  therefore,  there  was  to  be 
any  question  of  an  assured  progress,  this  conflict  must  be 
definitively  suppressed,  Macedonia  must  be  emancipated 
from  the  barbarous  countries  around  it,  and  secured 
against  the  intervention  of  foreign  force  ;  it  must  at  last 
belong  to  its  own  people,  and  become  free,  and  sure  of  it- 
self and  of  its  royal  house, 

Philip  was  at  an  early  age  master  of  the  art  of  isolating 
his  enemies,  and  of  overcoming  the  dangers,  to  which  he 
must  have  succumbed,  had  they  all  come  upon  him  at  one 
time,  by  the  process  of  meeting  them  one  after  the  other 
at  the  season  suitable  to  himself.  Thus  aifer  acquiring 
freedom  of  action  in  the  interior,  he  first  marched  against 
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the  Pasouians,  with  whom  he  tad  arrived  at  a  temporary 
Bettlement.  They  were  now  once  for  all  to  acknowledge 
the  superior  strength  of  Macedonia,  and  to  renounce  all 
influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  moment,  when  confusion  had  been  created 
among  the  people  by  the  death  of  the  warlike  king  Agis, 
and  when  no  preparations  existed  for  a  lasting  resistance. 
After  completely  humbling  the  Pseonians,  he  attacked  the 
Illyrians,  who  constituted  a  mighty  military  force  under 
Bardylis,  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  occupation  of  a 
charcoal-burner  to  the  throne.  They  held  a  number  of 
Macedonian  towns,  and  were  by  no  means  minded  to  re- 
linquish the  authority  acquired  by  them  iu  the  Macedoni- 
an kingdom  in  consequence  of  the  endless  disputes  about 
the  succession  and  party-conflicts  there.  A  bloody,  but 
decisive  battle  was  fought,  which  forced  the  Illyrians  to 
withdraw  all  their  garrisons,  and  acknowledge  the  moun- 
tain ridges,  which  form  the  natural  boundary  between  the 
eastern  and  western  inclines,  to  be  henceforth  the  frontier 
of  their  territory. 

These  successes  Philip  owed  to  the  art  of  pj^  ^^ 
war,  which  he  had  learnt  in  Greece,  where  (t'™^oSi*nd 
he  had  had  opportunities  of  convincing  him-  '^,™^  "i^'m 
self  of  the  political  importance  of  useful  re- 
forms in  military  oi^anization.  He  developed  fully  what 
his  predecessors,  Archelaus  in  particular,  had  commenced. 
The  right  of  every  free  man  to  bear  arms  became  the  duh/ 
of  bearing  arms,  the  regular  obligation  to  military  service, 
for  which  the  king  fiirnished  the  arms  and  pay.  The 
equipment  of  his  soldiers  was  upon  the  whole  that  of  the 
Greek  hoplites,  but  it  included  certain  details  derived 
from  ancient  Macedonian  usage.  Among  these  were  the 
large  round  shield  studded  with  bronze,  and  above  all  the 
mrism,  a  spear,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  to  have  ex- 
ceeded twenty  feet.  Shield  joining  shield,  the  men  of 
Macedonia  formed  the  closely-united  phalanx,  the  firm 
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central  body  of  the  natioual  forces,  which  stood  like  an 
unassailable  solid  mass,  with  its  motionless  front  and  pro- 
jecting forests  of  spears.  Besides  the  phalanx,  there  ex- 
isted as  a  separate  division  of  the  infantry  the  species  of 
troops  called  Hypaspidm,  who  were  probably  more  lightly 
armed  and  more  loo=iely  oi^nized.  They  were  in  a 
special  sense  a  royal  corps  of  which  part  was  always  un- 
der arms  and  at  the  Inpo^i  of  the  king  for  every  sudden 
emergency.  The  mountiineers  were  after  their  fashion 
employed  to  strengthen  the  military  force,  serving  as 
light-armed  troops  and  bowmen  ise.  g.  the  Agrianes  from 
the  upper  Strymon.  Foreigners  were  used  by  Philip, 
where  they  seemed  to  promise  to  he  of  advantage,  in  par- 
ticular Greeks  of  the  widest  variety  of  origin ;  he  had 
captains  from  Tarentum,  archers  from  Crete,  while  stilled 
workmen  from  Thessaly  built  engines  of  war  for  him. 
Special  attention  was  devoted  by  him  to  the  cavalry.  At 
its  head  was  the  proper  place  of  the  king,  whose  person 
was  surrounded  by  a  picked  body  of  horsemen.  Theso 
formed  the  royal  guard  of  honor,  to  which  the  sous  of  the 
nobility  belonged,  who  entered  the  king's  service  as  pages, 
were  subject  to  his  immediate  training,  and  afterwards, 
if  they  had  proved  their  efficiency,  rose  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the  army.  A  corresponding  band  of  companions 
or  iToipoi  of  the  king,  who  formed  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
army,  was  likewise  to  he  found  in  the  infantry.  In  these 
guards,  horse  and  foot,  the  comiioim,  which  in  the  most 
ancient  times  had  surrounded  the  chieftains  on  their  expe- 
ditions for  the  conquest  of  territory,  continued  to  exist  in 
a  form  adapted  to  fee  requirements  of  the  times.  While, 
therefore,  the  townsmen,  peasants  and  herdsmen  of  the 
land  were  in  the  army  blended  into  a  Macedonian 
nation,  folt  their  coherence  as  members  of  one  great  whole, 
and  learnt  to  obey  a  single  will,  and  in  this  union  to  re- 
cognize the  guarantee  of  peace  at  home  and  of  victory 
against  foreign  foes,— -the  grandees  of  the  land  were  per- 
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Bonally  associated  with  the  interests  of  the  throne;  an  in- 
dependent, or  indeed  recalcitrant,  nobility  of  landed  pro- 
prietors was  changed  into  a  nobility  of  courtiers  and  sol- 
diers ;  the  acq^jisition  of  authority  and  wealth  depended 
upon  the  favor  of  the  king  ;  ambition  attracted  the  young 
nobles  near  his  person,  and  rendered  them  props  of  the 
monarchical  power.  This  committee,  always  under  arms, 
of  the  army  of  the  realm,  with  the  members  of  which  the 
king  lived  on  terms  of  a  certain  comradeship — ^this  so- 
called  agema  was  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  bearing  ia 
some  respects  a  character  resembling  that  of  a  popular 
representative  body  as  towards  the  king.  Thus  Philip 
knew  how  to  combine  old  things  and  new,  foreign  ele- 
ments and  native,  Macedonian  usages  and  Greek  inven- 
tions, and  by  means  of  the  organization  of  the  army  to 
give  firmness  and  solidity  to  the  whole  country.  And 
this  was  of  all  the  more  impoi-tance,  inasmuch  as  hitherto 
Macedonia  had  been  a  loose  group  of  mountain-cantons, 
devoid  of  any  town-centre. 

But  the  main  point  was  this :  that  Philip  not  only  gave 
laws  and  established  institutions,  but  was  himself  the  soul 
of  all,  controlling  all  relations  by  the  superiority  of  his 
intellectual  power,  mating  high  and  low  dependent  upon 
himself,  steeling  and  developing  his  soldiera,  and  thus 
creating  an  empire  which  possessed  a  living  unity  in  the 
person  of  him,  its  sovereign  military  chief. 

In  this  way  Philip  had  raised  his  paternal  jjjj  foreign 
kingdom  from  its  low  estate,  and  thus  he  had  i"'"*- 
succeeded  in  drawing  firm  frontiers  roimd  the  land 
wrested  from  his  adversaries,  and  in  so  to  speak  damming 
it  up  against  the  inundations  of  the  savage  neighboring 
peoples.  Now,  and  not  before,  thought  could  be  taken  of 
a  Macedonian  system  of  policy,  and  attention  ^ven  to 
the  world  outside  Macedonia,  Here  it  was  a  directly 
opposite  task  which  awaited  him.  Here  the  inland  state 
stood  opposed  to  the  maritime  powci-s,  the  barbarian  to 
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the Hellcnea.  Towards  the  interior,  it  behooved  him  to 
shut  off  the  Mngdom ;  but  towards  the  sea,  to  open  it ; 
here  the  resources  of  the  neighbors  of  Macedonia  had, 
not  to  he  wai'ded  off,  but  to  be  secured  for  the  state 
itself. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  were  three  powers,  upon 
the  relations  of  whom  to  Macedonia  all  ulterior  successes 
depended.  These  were  Athens  at  the  head  of  her  Mari- 
tirae  League,  commanding  the  coast  of  the  Thermfean 
Gulf;  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon ;  and  Olynthus  on  tho 
Thracian  peninsula,  the  mighty  city  eiijoymg  the  primacy 
among  the  Greek  towns  of  the  surrounding  district.  If 
these  three  acted  in  unison,  nothing  was  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  for  then  Macedonia  must  remain  an  inland  and 
a  petty  state,  in  an  oppressive  condition  of  dependence 
upon  foreign  powers.  The  one  thing  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, therefore,  was  that  the  Greeks  should  not  penetrate 
the  designs  of  Philip ;  they  must  be  kept  deceived  and 
divided  as  long  as  possible ;  and  by  tbdr  mutual  distrust 
one  Greek  city  must  be  made  to  promote  Philip's  schemes 
against  the  other. 

Amphipoiig  "^^^  fii^*  which  was  in  question  was  Amphi- 
andAsiiens.  p^j^^  (jjg  f^^g^  ^^^j^  ^e  source  of  60  much 
grief  to  its  parent,  the  maritime  policy  of  Athens.  How 
many  brave  bands  of  Attic  youth  had  perished  on  these 
shores  in  conflict  with  the  Thracians,  before  a  lasting 
settlement  had  been  brought  to  pass !  At  last  success  had 
crowned  these  endeavors,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  hopeful- 
ness the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  had  been  built 
(vol.  ii.  p.  537).  For  twelve  years  the  Athenians  had 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  rapidly-progressing  city  ; 
then  it  had  fallen  away  from  them  ;  since  which  time  the 
feithless  daughter-city  had  been  an  incessant  subject  of 
vexation  and  most  painful  annoyance  to  the  Athenians. 
All  their  labors,  contests,  and  sacrifices  were  lost  to  them ; 
and  the  costliest  of  constructions  by  land  and  by  water 
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had  beca  made  for  others,  and  those  others  the  foes  of 
Athens ;  for  this  very  city,  designed  to  become  the  coping- 
stone  of  Attic  maritime  supremacy  and  the  dominant 
fortress  of  the  Thracian  sea,  now  became  the  most  danger- 
ous point  of  attack  upon  Athens,  a  basis  of  operations  for 
the  Lacedaemonian  power,  and  in  spite  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Peace  of  Nieiaa  had  not  been  restored  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Athenians  (vol.  iii.  p.  291).  The  citizens 
themselves  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  mother-city ; 
Amphipolis  was  never  au  Attic  town,  as  is  attested  by  the 
dialect  of  its  inscriptions ;  the  non-Attic  population,  from 
the  first  fer  more  numerous  than  the  Attic,  brought  about 
a  close  connexion  with  the  towns  in  the  vicinity.  In 
them  and  in  the  Thraeian  tribes  Amphipolis,  after  having 
remained  loyal  to  Sparta  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
coastrtowns,  found  a  security  against  Athens,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  contrived  to  maintain  itself  independent  in 
all  directions.  Magnificent  silver  coins  give  evidence  of 
the  splendid  prosperity  of  the  city.  Hereupon  ensued  the 
revival  of  the  Attic  naval  power;  and  simultaneously 
there  commenced  the  fresh  attempts  of  the  Athenians 
upon  Amphipolis,  by  means  of  negotiations  with  the 
neighboring  powere,  as  well  as  of  campaigns  by  land  and 
by  sea.  But  nothing  was  done  with  the  necessary  energy ; 
and  when  a  success  was  obtained,  it  ended  by  changing 
into  a  failure.  In  b.  C.  371  Amyntas  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged the  claims  of  Athens;  and  Iphiorates,  probably 
with  the  aid  of  a  party  among  the  Araphipolitans  favora- 
ble to  Athens,  succeeded  in  bringing  into  his  power  a 
number  of  host^es  from  their  city.  Its  capitulation 
seemed  at  hand,  when  of  a  sudden  the  general  was  r&- 
caiied,  and  the  hostages  were  returned  to  the  citizens 
through  the  treachery  of  Charidemus,  Hereupon  com- 
menced the  efi'orts  of  Timotbeus  ;  but  however  greatly  he 
prospered  in  other  respects  (b.  c.  365),  before  Amphipolis 
he  too  was  deserted  by  fortune;  and  his  futile  attack  wag 
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reckoEed  as  the  ninth  in  the  series  of  the  expeditions 
undertaken  against  Amphipolis.  It  was  also  the  last  of 
them.  For  now  Philip  intervened,  to  whom'the  city  on 
account  of  its  commanding  situation  on  the  main  roads 
along  the  coast,  on  aocount  of  its  harbor,  and  of  its  wealth 
of  timber  and  metals,  was  the  nearest  and  most  important 
of  all  positions  outside  of  Macedonia  proper,  and  an  indis- 
pensable basis  for  operations  in  the  direction  of  Thrace. 
But  Philip  was  fax  from  interfering  by  open  force.  He 
seemingly  resumed  the  policy  of  his  father,  by  recognizing 
afresh  the  claims  of  the  Athenians  upon  their  colony,  and, 
in  order  at  a  time  inopportune  U>  himself  to  avoid  all  pos- 
sibility of  conflict,  withdrawing  the  garrison  from  Amphi- 
polis, which  had  already  on  several  occasions  heen  in  the 
hands  of  Macedonian  troops.  Amphipolis  honored  the 
generous  prince  as  its  liberator;  while  the  Athenians 
rejoiced  in  the  good-will  displayed  by  him  towawls  them- 
selves, and  entered  into  negotiations  mth  him,  in  order 
even  at  the  price  of  abandoning  Pydna,  which  was  still  in 
their  possession,  to  secure  Amphipolis  through  the  media- 
tion of  Macedonia.* 

Ne  oiiii.  Meanwhile,  Philip  had  secured  freedom  of 

tionsconcBrn-  action  by  his  victories  over  the  Illyrians  and 
lis-  the  Pffionians ;  and  his  designs  upon  the  Thra- 

cian  coast  now  became  palpable.  Amphipolis  saw  the 
troops  approach,  and  rapidly  took  the  resolution  which 
was  alone  capable  of  saving  it.  Two  Amphipolitans  of 
consideration,  Hierax  and  Stratocles,  repaired  to  Athens ; 
and  the  proud  civic  community  now  voluntarily  did  hom- 
age, opened  its  gates  and  harbors,  its  city  and  territory, 
and  besought  the  protection  of  Athens  against  Philip. 

*  Amphlpolifl  and  Athena:  Weiasenborn,  HeKcn.  136ff.  Tteoson  of 
OharidBmuSi  Dem.  ssiii.  149.  Fresh  defeats:  Sohol.  «gohin.  p.  T6t,  ed. 
Eeiske  i  p.  29,  edd.  Baiter  et  Saappa.  J.  de  Witta,  MadaiHet  *■  Amphipatit  (in 
J(<ms  JVimri™.  18fi4).— Maoedonlim  troops  In  Amphipolis.  at  the  request 
of  Perdieuas,  according  to  the  probable  oonjeoture  of  Qrote,  sol.  x.  p.  Sll),  and 
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But  contonporaneouEly  envoya  from  Philip  himself  made 
their  appearance.  They  renewed  the  alliaace  which  had 
been  concluded  already  after  the  victory  over  Argajus, 
and  at  the  same  time  mado  a  confidential  communication 
concerning  Amphipolis,  designed  to  remove  all  fears  aud 
miaconceptiona.  The  Athenians  were  reminded  how  they 
had  already  acknowledged  the  king  to  be  their  friend ; 
bow  he  had  condoned  their  support  of  his  adversary,  aud 
had  sent  their  soldiers  home  with  donations  (p.  47).  A? 
to  Amphipolis,  that  arrogant  city  was  as  much  an  enemy 
to  him  as  to  the  Athenians,  He  would  humbleit;  where- 
upon they  should  receive  the  city  out  of  his  hands  as  a 
pledge  of  his  friendship. 

Thus  the  city,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  Athenians 
had  carried  on  so  many  futile  contests,  was  of  a  sudden 
voluntarily  offered  to  them  from  two  sides ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  simply  to  choose,  out  of  whose  hands  they 
would  accept  it.  On  calm  reflection  the  citizens  ought 
not  to  have  remained  in  doubt  as  to  choice.  With  regard 
to  the  Amphipolitana  there  was  no  reason  for  mistrust. 
They  were  in  trouble,  and  since  no  alternative  was  left 
them,  preferred  losing  their  independence  to  Athens  to 
losing  it  to  Philip.  But  as  to  Philip  on  the  other  hand, 
what  could  induce  him,  whose  comprehensive  spirit  of  en- 
terprise must  have  already  been  so  secret,  first  to  take  the 
trouble  of  conquering  the  most  important  city  in  his  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  then  to  surrender  it  again,  and  sur- 
render it  to  a  state,  which  was  more  than  any  other 
capable  of  hindering  the  extension  of  his  empire?  In 
any  case,  it  must  assuredly  have  suggested  itself  to  tlie 
Athenians,  that  the  motive  of  this  surrender  would  Dot  bo 
pure  kindness  of  heart,  but  that  it  would  be  accompanied 
by  conditions  ftilly  counterbalancing  such  a  sacrifice. 

The  Athenians  had  quite  recently  accomplished  a  sue- 
cesful  expedition  to  Eubcea;  their  navy  was  in  full 
activity  ; — how  then  could  the  Amphipolitans  anticipate, 
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tbat  tlieir  oifcr  would  be  refused  f  And  yet  this  was  the 
case.  Instead  of  gladly  seizing  the  opportunity,  tho 
Athenians  were  deluded  enough  to  abandon  themselves  to 
the  influence  of  a  petty  sensitiveness.  They  took  pleasure 
in  letting  the  obstinate  city  undergo  a  well-deserved 
chastisement,  and  thought  themselves  secure  of  obt^ning 
possession  of  it  without  exertions,  without  sacrifices,  and 
without  giving  ofibnce  to  the  magnanimous  and  benevo- 
lent king.  They  were  vain  enough  to  deem  the  friendship 
of  Athens  so  great  a  blessing,  that  they  thought  it  quite 
natural  for  even  a  powerful  king  to  incur  some  expense  io 
order'to  secure  it.* 

_  ^   ,       This  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians 

Conquest  of  ' 

^of!'ov''i'^'     ^^^  worth  more  to  Philip  than   a  victory  in 

(B.  c  857).  .  battle,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  fa- 
vorable of  signs  for  all  ulterior  enterprises.  Araphipolia 
was  rapidly  attacked  and  taken  (b,  c.  357)  ;  and  hereup- 
on there  remained  nothing  for  the  king  to  fear  but  a  com- 
bination between  Olynthus  and  Athens,  Olynthus  which 
had  calmly  looked  on  at  the  fall  of  Amphipolis,  could  no 
longer  remain  neutral.  Immediately  after  that  event  the 
Olynthians  had  accordingly  represented  to  the  Athenians 
the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Thracian  coast,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  an  alliance  against  Philip.  But  at  Athens 
belief  was  still  rife  in  the  magnanimous  king;  and  the 
more  that  his  good-will  was  now  of  importance,  the  leps 
were  they  inclined  to  undertake  anything  against  him. 
For  although  they  had  no  longer  any  very  sanguine  ex- 
pectation of  an  unconditional  transfer  of  Amphipolis  into 
their  hands,  yet  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  recover  the  longed- 
for  possession  on  the  Strymon  by  means  of  an  exchange  of 
it  for  Pydna;  and  this  project  was  treated  with  much  self- 
importance  a.s  a  secret  of  state  by  the  Attic  politicians. 

•  Hiarai  nnd  Stcatoolss:  Theopomp.  op.  Hftrpopr.  e.  c  Upuf.  Decree 
of  baiiishmont  against  Philo  and  Stratooifs  after  the  enplnre  of  the  cHy! 
Corp.  laKr.  Gr.  No.  aws ;  Saiipjje,  I«Kr.  Mmil.  20 :  Pllilislor,  ii.  492. 
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But  Pkilip  aeeded  no  exchanges  or  voluE-  ^iiinn^t.  1,6- 
tary  offers;  he  took  what  he  required.  He  ^'^d^oiyrl'-'"^ 
Tinheaitaliugly  advanced  into  the  territory  of  """'■ 
the  Attic  Confederacy;  seized  Pydna;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  by  this  step  openly  brought  about  a  rupture 
with  Athens,  than  he  concluded  au  alliance  with  the  Olyn- 
thians,  whom  Athens  had  rejected :  an  alliance,  which  was 
of  so  much  immediate  importance  to  him,  that  he  even 
consented  to  considerable  concessions  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  pass.  Since,  then,  a  dispute  had  long  prevailed  between 
Macedonia  and  Olynthus  as  to  Anthemus,  the  port-town 
on  the  Therm^n  Gulf  (p.  28),  he  now  abandoned  it  to 
the  Olynthians ;  indeed,  he  also  promised  them  Potidtea, 
which  cJosed  ag^nat  them  the  access  to  the  island  of  Pal- 
lene,  and  which  was  at  the  present  time  the  most  im- 
portant support  of  the  Attic  power  in  Thrace,  Potidsea 
fell,  before  the  Attic  ships  arrived;  and  the  Athenians, 
taken  by  surprise,  suddenly  found  themselves,  without  a 
war  or  a  declaration  of  war,  driven  out  of  their  most  im- 
portant positions,  deprived  of  all  their  allies,  and  complete- 
ly beaten  out  of  the  field.  Tliey  hurled  wrathful  manifes- 
toes agEunst  the  faithless  king,  but  were  unable  to  change 
anything  of  what  had  been  done  ;  for  they  were  shackled 
by  the  defection  of  their  confederates,  and  amidst  the  con- 
fusion created  by  the  events  of  the  war  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  accomplifshing  anytliing  of  consequence  on  be- 
half of  their  possessions  in  the  North. 

Philip  had  now  full  freedom  of  action,  and  ^i^^  ^^^^^ 
contrived  to  take  advantage  of  his  gains  for  "^  Th.-nce. 
further  acquisitions.  For  to  him  tlie  city  on  the  Strymon 
was  only  the  key  to  that  district  beyond  the  river,  which 
projects  like  a  peninsula  into  the  sea  and  forma  on  the  one 
ade  the  Stryraonian  Gulf,  on  the  other  the  deep  bay, 
separated  by  the  island  of  Thasos  from  the  open  sea.  In 
the  centre  of  this  projecting  coast  there  rises  at  a  height 
of  6,000  feet  Mount  Pilaf-Tepe,  the  ancient  Pangfeum,  a 
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lofty  range  abounding  io  snow  and  difficult  to  cross,  but 
on  account  of  its  subterranean  treasures  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  teiTJtory  iu  the  entire  coast-regiou  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. For  althougb  the  Hebrus  washed  precious 
metals  down  from  the  Hiemus,  although  the  Pieonians 
turned  up  gold  with  their  ploughshares  from  tbeir  fields, 
and  Thasos  possessed  mines  of  its  own,  yet  PangBeum  was 
by  far  the  most  productive  source  of  gold  and  silver. 
Ever,  therefore,  since  the  Phrenicians  had  first  brought 
these  treasures  to  light,  they  became  again  and  again  tho 
subject  of  bloody  conflicts.  For  here  the  most  warlike 
Thracian  tribes  dwelt  in  close  proximity,  in  particular  the 
Satne  and  the  Bessi,  who  adored  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  their  national  god,  called  Dionysus  by  the 
Greeks ;  next  to  them  the  Pierians,  who  had  been  pushed 
fi-om  the  south  to  the  base  of  Pangieum,  the  Edones  and 
others.  Certain  of  the  tribes  settled  here,  e.  g.  the  Edones, 
the  Letseans,  the  Orrhescians,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
E.  C.  coined  their  native  silver;  and,  although  they 
frequently  quarrelled  among  themselves,  yet  they  were 
united  in  defiantly  defending  the  treasures  of  their  land 
against  any  stranger.  This  was  experienced  by  all  who 
stretched  forth  their  hands  for  the  possession  of  these  dis- 
tricts, among  them  by  Aristagoras,  who  perished  with  his 
whole  army,  when  endeavoring  firmly  to  establish  the 
dominion,  which  Histi^us  had  foundpd  in  the  land  of  the 
Sti-ymon  (vol.  ii.  p.  189).  The  Thasians  contrived  to 
maintain  themaelvts  longest  on  the  gold-coast ;  they 
founded  settlements  on  the  shore,  whence  although  only  to 
a  limited  extent,  they  explored  the  mines ;  and  their 
colony  of  Datum  became  proverbial  for  a  locality  over- 
nchly  endowed  with  all  the  good  things  of  the  earth.  But 
even  to  them  the  gold  brought  no  lasting  good  fortune. 
First  they  were  humbled  by  the  Persians,  who  themselves 
made  the  attempt  of  controlling  the  JE^aan  from  Abdera 
(vol.  ii,  p.  226) ;   and  afterwards  they  had  to  contend 
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against  Athens.  Hereupon  the  Thracian  goM  acquired 
its  significance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  states.  It 
stimulated  Sparta  to  ally  herself  with  the  Thasians ;  it 
tempted  the  Athenians  tr>  these  shores ;  and  one  of  the 
most  terrible  routs  ever  suffered  by  them  made  the  names 
of  Datum  and  Drabescus  words  of  terror  to  every  Attic 
ear  (vol.  ii.  p.  403).  But  they  refused  to  be  awed  away. 
They  founded,  opposite  to  Thasos,  the  town  of  Neapolis  in 
the  bay  of  Antisara,  the  ancient  port  belonging  to  Datum; 
and  the  new  city  became  a  flourishing  colony.  And  yet 
they  never  thoroughly  succeeded  in  securely  possessing 
themselves  of  the  district  and  turning  to  account  its  trea- 
sures. The  Thracian  tribes  remained  independent ;  nor 
■was  it  until  a  very  late  date,  In  the  year  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate 
from  Thasos  further  into  the  interior.  This  took  place  at 
the  instigation  of  Callistratus  (vol.  iv.  p.  403),  who  even 
as  an  exile  continued  to  pursue  schemes  of  statesmanship. 
A  body  of  settlers  went  up  into  the  valley  of  the  Angites, 
■which  flows  into  the  Strymon  to  the  north  of  Pang^um. 
There  in  a  well-watered  region,  was  founded  Crenides,  a 
place 'most  favorably  situated  for  gold-washings.  This 
was  the  first  mining  colony  proper,  which  was  called  into 
life  under  Attic  influence  (b.  C.  360).  But  this  settle- 
ment only  served  the  purples  of  the  enemy  of  Athens. 
For  the  little  colony  was  so  hard-pressed  by  the  Thra- 
cians,  that  in  its  distress  it  applied  for  succor  to  Philip. 

Nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  wishes  of  the  king. 
He  had  long  kept  in  view  the  gold-mines ;  they  were  in- 
dispensable to  hm  f  th  X  ition  of  his  schemes.  Now, 
he  could  accompi  h  his  pu  p  se,  not  by  forcing  an  en- 
trance as  a  con  ju  b  by  appearing  as  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Hellenes  n  h  uggle  against  barbarous 
tribes.  Three  f  J  a  fter  the  foundation  of  the 
above-mentioned  1  ny  h  al  anced  across  the  Strymon  ; 
easily  drove  back  the  Thracians;  annexed  to  Macedonia 
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all  the  laud  as  far  as  the  river  Nestua ;  hereupon,  in  the 
place  of  Crenides  in  the  fair  valley  of  the  Angites,  which 
has  a  convenient  outlet  towards  the  gulf,  built  a  festness, 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  entire  district  of  the 
mines.  He  succeeded  in  accomplishing  by  a  single  blow 
that  in  which  the  troops  landing  here  after  voyages  from 
remote  cities  had  invariably  felled,  since  he  entered  from 
the  land-side  with  a  regularly  organized  army  of  horse 
aud  foot,  and  had  all  his  resources  close  at  hand.  The 
ancient  cui^e  which  lay  upon  the  gold  country,  seemed 
expiated ;  land  and  people  lost  their  savage  nature ;  roads 
were  levelled ;  marshes  were  dried  up;  the  very  climate 
Foundation  '^^  thereby  altered;  and  at  Philtppi  there 
"'  ^oi"cvi'  2  '^^^  *°  flourish  the  first  of  those  city-founda- 
(B.  a.:m).  *^'^°^'  "^  which  Greek  citizens  served  the  pur- 
pc«e3  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  Now  at 
last  the  working  of  the  mines  prospered,  so  as  to  produce 
an  annual  revenue  of  one  thousand  talents  in  cash 
(£244,000  drc). 

The  produce  of  the  mines,  as  in  Thasos  and  at  Athens, 
constituted  the  fundamental  capital  of  a  naval  power, 
which  wa.s  needed  in  order  to  wai-d  off  every  attack  by 
sea,  to  extend  the  dominion  along  the  coasts,  and  to  pro- 
tect Macedonian  commerce.  And  for  the  foundation  of 
a  navy,  as  already  Histiseus  had  perceived,  there  existed 
no  more  fevorable  r^on.  For  in  addition  to  the  fine 
bays  and  passages  through  the  sea,  and  to  the  inexhausti- 
ble wealth  of  timber,  this  coast  possessed  this  great  advan- 
tage over  all  others ;  tliat.  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
noi-th-wind  prevalent  throughout  the  summer,  any  point 
situate  to  the  south  could  be  rapidly  and  easily  reached, 
while  approach  from  that  quarter  was  rendered  correspond- 
ingly difficult.  And  tlie  favorable  opportunity  for  sudden 
and  unexpected  landing  was  of  additional  importance,  be- 
cause the  Macedonians,  before  they  possessed  a  real  naval 
power,  were  forced  to  content  thcmaalves  with  such  sudden 
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surprises  and  with  freebooting,  as  Alexander  of  Phera; 
had  done  before  them.  Hereby  sensible  damage  might  be 
inflicted  even  upon  naval  states  of  far  superior  power* 

The  most  important  institutions  in  the  newly-acquired 
tenitory  were  called  into  life,  while  Philip  himself  was 
occupied  with  fresh  feuds  with  Thracians,  Pseonians,  and 
Illyrians,  in  the  years  355  and  354.  On  his  return  to  the 
coast,  he  attacked  Methone,  which  hitherto,  ia  order  to 
calm  the  fears  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  a  free  city  and  as  a  member  of  the  Attic  Naval 
Confederation.  The  Athenians  attached  a  high  value  to 
this  city  (p.  34) ;  notwithstanding  which,  at  the  critical 
moment  they  came  too  late.  Methone  fell,  and  was  de- 
stroyed. Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cbalcidian 
towns,  the  whole  coast-line  from  the  Thessalian  Olympus  to 
the  river  Nestus  was  now  subject  to  a  single  prince.  The 
barbarian  state  of  a  remote  inland  country,  which  a  few 
years  ago  had  not  felt  well  assured  of  its  own  existence, 
had  become  a  power  in  the  Archipelago,  a  state  which 
was  even  by  the  Pereiaos  recognized  as  a  Great  Power, 
which  had  no  need  to  fear  any  of  its  neighbors,  but  was  a 
cause  of  fear  to  all. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  mines  and  the  p^,,,  ,g 
successful  roun(Mng-off  of  the  territory  of  the  tem  of  ooIq- 
kingdom  is  connected  the  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem of  coinage,  to  which  Philip  attached  great  impor- 
tance. Hitherto  it  was  precisely  in  the  countries  now 
united  that  a  diiference  of  standards  had  prevailed,  which 
exefcised  a  very  disturbing  influence  upon  traiBc  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  any  centre,  from  which  the  insti- 
tution of  a  regular  system  might  have  proceeded.    Accor- 

*  Coiioerning    Pangtenm.    Philippl,    Neapolin:    Hensey,   JIfss.    Arch,    ifs 

few  gold)  of  the  Letmans,  *o,  Brandie,  fflB.— iitrot  (Ain.»)  i-i<^e!iv,  Zenob.  iT. 
%L  Kjxinln:  Diod,  xvi.  a.  tUnnro,  (6.  S.  Harpoor.  and  Bteph.  t.  e.  Datos. 
Cf.  Eoeckh.  P.  fe  <if  ^ih.,  vol.  i.  p.l5[E.  IV,];  Sehafsr,  Demmfinw,  i.  120 !  li- 
25— Improvement  in  the  climats :  Thonphr.  ds  cam.  ii'mi!  v.  14. 
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dingly,  the  Macedonian  coinage  had  sought  to  attach 
itself  to  others  in  various  directions.  In  the  flret  instance, 
to  the  vety  ancient  system  of  coinage  in  the  Thraeian 
towns  and  tribes  (p.  58),  Then,  when  in  Thrace  the  Per- 
sian standard,  as  fixed  by  Darius,  was  adopted, — the  stan- 
dard which,  at  the  very  time  when  the  political  power  of 
the  Peraians  was  in  a  condition  of  ntter  decadence,  had 
widely  spread  even  on  the  European  side  of  the  seas, — 
king  Archelaus  likewise  accepted  it.  In  the  times  of 
Philip's  i-eign,  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  regulated  by  the  Ehodians,  had  spread  through 
the  whole  of  the  Archipelago.  According  to  this  stan- 
dard, therefore,  Philip,  like  Euagoras  {vol.  iv.  p.  293), 
coined  his  royal  silver.  His  coins  show  the  growth  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  anxious  care 
bestowed  upon  the  interests  of  trade ;  for  their  workman- 
ship is  more  carefiil  than  that  of  the  coins  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  treated  the  coinage  of  money  as  a  royalty ;  and 
caused  all  coins  belonging  to  separate  cities  in  his  domin- 
ions to  be  suppressed,  with  the  exception  of  those  belong- 
ing to  his  colony  of  PhUippi,  which  he  thereby  wished  to 
distinguish,  as  it  were,  as  a  free  imperial  city.  At  the 
same  time  he  introduced  a  regular  gold  coinage,  which  had 
hitherto,  even  in  the  parts  of  his  territory  most  abound- 
ing in  gold,  been  singularly  inconsiderable.  His  gold 
piece,  the  Philippic  stater,  was  in  value  nothing  else  than 
the  Persian  darmis,  which  was  current  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  which  was  like\vise  the  prototype  of  the  Attic 
gold.  Hereby  he  established  his  position  as  a  prince  of 
equal  rank  as  towards  the  Great  King,  and  by  the  well- 
regulated  double  standard  of  the  public  coinage  of  his 
kingdom  introduced  Macedonia  into  the  general  traffic  of 
the  world.* 

After  Philip  had  firmly  established  bis  rule,  and  had 

*  A3  to  Philip'a  syalem  of  coitictgG,  see  J.  Brandis,  f.  3o0. 
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hereupon  given  to  his  kingdom  such  a  terri-  ^^  ^^ 
tory,  that  it  could  by  virtue  of  its  own  re-  ^''J',^^^^^""' 
Bourees  assert  itself  as  an  independent  Great 
Power,  the  third  chapter  of  his  activity  commenced,  which 
was  conceroed  with  the  relation  of  Macedouia  to  the  sur- 
rounding states  of  the  mainland. 

Towards  the  West  he  had  already  at  an  early  period 
directed  his  attention,  having  entered  into  a  combination 
with  the  most  vigorous  tribe  of  the  Epirotes,  the  Molossi ; 
as  had  been  done  before  him,  and  with  the  same  inten- 
tions, by  lason  of  Pherse  (vol.  iv.  p.  468).  The  Molos- 
sian  princes  had  always  undergone  manifold  pressure  at 
the  hands  of  the  lUyrians  ;  after,  therefore,  the  latter  had 
been  with  so  much  vigor  overthrown  by  Philip,  it  very 
naturally  suggested  itself  to  seek  in  him  a  support  against 
the  common  enemy.  For  this  reason  Arybbas,  the  succes- 
sor of  Alcetas,  gladly  consented  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Olympias  upon  Philip  (before  357  b,  c),  in 
whom  he  already  recognized  an  ally  mightier  than  him- 
self;  iusd  by  means  of  this  connexion  PhiUp  found  him- 
self able  to  exercise  upon  the  land  of  bis  western  neigh- 
bora  an  influence,  and  reserved  it  to  himself  for  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  to  turn  this  influence  fully  to  account. 
For  he  was  at  present  occupied  with  the  incomparably 
more  important  and  difficult  task  of  bringing  his  relations 
with  the  states  on  his  southern  border  into  the  condition 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  plans. 

The  relations  of  Philip  towards  the  Greek  phiiip  nnd 
states  resembled  those  which  had  of  old  ex-  *''^  *^''™''^' 
isted  between  Crcesus  and  the  cities  of  Ionia.  Neither  of 
these  prince  was  an  enemy  of  Hellenism,  or  by  any 
means  desired  its  humiliation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
fiillest  recognition  of  Greek  culture  and  of  the  power  con- 
tained in  it,  which  induced  them  to  make  every  effort  to 
render  these  forces  serviceable  to  their  empires,  which  in 
no  other  way  could  attain  to  their  full  development.     But 
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Philip  approached  incomparably  nearer  to  Greek  culture 
than  the  Lydian  king ;  and  it  was  therefore  much  easier 
for  Philip  to  attach  himself  to  the  traditions  of  Greek 
political  life.  While,  therefore,  the  Asiatic  prince  saw  no 
other  way  before  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
jects, than  that  of  conquest,  Philip  designed  to  have  him- 
self ackuowledged  by  the  Greek  states  as  the  leader  and 
director  of  their  common  efforts.  Already  his  ancestors 
had  been  recognized  as  Hellenes ;  he  was  himself  a  pupil 
of  Greek  training ;  he  had  also  as  victor  at  Olympia  (01. 
cvi.  i. ;  B.  c.  356)  in  his  own  person  acquired  the  Hellenic 
citizenship;  now,  his  state,  which  had  become  strong 
through  Greek  culture,  was  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Greek  system  of  states,  and  as  the  most  powerful  in  this 
group  of  states  to  assume  the  leadership  over  them. 

The  position  of  affaira  could  not  have  been  more  pro- 
mising. Thebes  had  sunk  back  into  her  former  impo- 
tence ;  and  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  Athens  was 
the  solitary  state  in  which  the  idea  of  a  national  policy 
survived ;  but  it  was  merely  a  dreamy  reminiscence  of  the 
past,  which  her  citizens  would  not  bear  to  renounce,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  felt  themselves  possessed  of  no  vital 
powers  for  making  the  idea  a  reality.  During  the  bloody 
feuds,  which  led  to  no  decisive  result,  a  weariness  of  the 
present  condition  of  things,  and  a  desire  for  peace  and 
union,  had  come  to  be  more  and  more  widely  felt ;  and 
how  were  those  ends  to  be  reached  otherwise  than  under 
the  leadership  of  a  state,  which  stood  outside  of  the 
exhausted  group  of  states,  without  being  a  stranger  to 
them  ?  When  Philip  took  into  consideration  this  condi- 
tion of  thin^ ;  when  with  his  keen  glance  he  perceived, 
how  the  petty  states  had  degenerated,  how  the  still  exist- 
ing fore^  of  population  were  usel^sly  consuming  them- 
selves in  party  discord,  in  war  and  in  a  lawless  life  of 
mercenary  service,  how  among  the  best  citizens  many 
were  longing  for  a  vigorous  leadership,  without  finding 
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the  riglit  men  for  the  purpose  in  their  own  people ;  when 
Philip  could  couviiice  himself,  how  in  the  same  measure 
in  which  the  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  small  republics 
had  sunk,  the  reputation  of  regal  i>ower  had  risen  in  tlie 
eyes  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  Hellenes: — he  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the 
objects  of  his  personal  ambition  were  also  that  which  was 
historically  necessary  and  alone  rational,  and  must  thus  in 
the  end  be  also  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks,  in  spite  of 
their  obstinate  local  patriotism  and  of  thtar  contempt  for 
the  Macedonian  people.  The  national  history  of  the 
Greeks  had  lived  its  life  to  an  end  in  the  orbit  of  their 
native  country,  in  a  more  limited  sense  of  the  term,  and 
under  the  form  of  republican  constitutions ;  if  it  was  to 
have  a  future,  the  fresh  vigor  of  the  cognate  peoples  of 
the  North  must  be  added,  and  the  direction  of  the 
national  policy  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  prince,  pos- 
sessing a  dyn^tic  power  which  was  independent,  and 
superior  to  all  the  petty  states  tc^ther. 

Philip,  therefore,  trod  exactly  in  the  steps  ^^.^.^  ^^^ 
of  lason  of  Pher^  but  stood  in  a  signally  ^g^^^"'  °^ 
more  advantageous  position,  than  that  of 
lason  had  been.  For  while  lason  was  confronted  by  the 
Thebans,  who  disputed  the  hegemony  with  him,  there  ex- 
isted at  the  present  moment  no  Greek  state  capable  of 
directing  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Athens  issued  forth  iu 
pitiable  and  mortal  exhaustion  from  the  Social  War ;  of 
Sparta  nothing  was  left  but  her  ancient  obstinacy  ;  Thebes 
was  after  the  day  of  Mantinea  incapable  of  holding  her 
position,  and  of  sustaining  the  system  of  policy  which  she 
had  b^un  in  Thesealy  and  in  Peloponnesus.  With  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  all  the  elements  which  that  great 
statesman  had  united  fell  asunder  again ;  and  there  re- 
mained nothing  but  an  unhappy  and  pernicious  excite- 
ment. Tlie  history  of  the  Greek  people  demanded  the 
leadership  of  a  state  holding  the  primacy ;  but  the  pri- 
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mary  position  stood  empty ;  nor  could  it  be  presumed, 
that  among  tlic  Greek  Btat«s  another  would  come  forward, 
and  display  sneh  a  pre-eminence  in  power  and  moral 
force,  as  to  be  able  to  assert  a  claim  to  the  hegemony, 

Phiiip-B  Moreover,    lason   was   a   prince   who    had 

Greek  policy,  foy^jg^  ^jg  dominion  by  arbitrary  force ;  he 
had  no  nation  to  fell  back  upon,  and  was  not  secure  in  his 
own  house,  Philip  was  a  legitimate  king,  and  master  of 
incomparably  greater  resources;  he  was  in  league  with 
Greek  states,  an  ally  of  the  Great  King,  and  in  possession 
of  the  most  important  coasf^territflry ;  he  therefore  en- 
joyed an  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  lason,  who  compared  with  Philip  was  an 
audacious  adventurer.  Finally,  Philip  was  in  a  quite 
different  degree  equipped  with  tlie  intellectual  powers, 
indispensable  to  a  prince  desirous  of  transferring  the 
motive  power  of  the  Greek  world  to  the  North ;  he  had 
gone  through  quite  another  schooling  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  resources  of 
Greek  statecraft,  and  knew  bow  to  employ  them  for  Lis 
purposes.  Like  Themistocles,  he  contrived  to  apply  the 
annual  payments  from  the  mines  to  the  rapid  construction 
of  a  navy ;  from  Brasidas  he  had  learnt  to  know  the 
weakest  point  of  the  Attic  power;  with  Lysander  he 
shared  an  utter  unscrupulousness  in  tlie  choice  of  means, 
and  the  art  of  crippling  the  power  of  resistance  in  the 
several  cities  by  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  party- 
divisions  existing  in  them  ;  he  was  the  scholar  of  Epa- 
minondas  in  the  science  of  war,  in  the  policy  of  interven- 
tion, in  the  settlement  of  cities  as  bases  of  influence 
abroad;  while  lastly  he  was  the  successor  of  lason  in  the 
method  of  bringing  into  his  hands  the  hegemony  over 
Hellas,  That  which  had  made  the  Athenians  irresistible 
in  the  days  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  viz.  rapidity  and 
energy  of  action,  was  now  the  victorious  force  possessed 
by  Philip ;  he  now  stood  in  the  same  relation  towards  the 
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Greeks,  in  which  Athens  had  once  stood  towards  the 
slowly-moving  and  irresolute  Peloponnesiaos ;  for  he  was, 
as  the  Athenians  had  been,  at  alt  times  ready  to  strike ; 
he  always  advanced  with  rapidity  upon  his  object,  every- 
where drove  his  adversaries  into  a  position  of  mere  de- 
fence, and  confounded  them  by  the  unexpectedness  of  his 
attack.  Fivie  from  nervous  impatience,  he  knew  how  to 
wait  for  the  right  moment,  calmly  to  pause  when  at  the 
very  height  of  success,  and  to  localize  war  within  definite 
limits.  He  therefore  from  the  first  took  care  not  to-  wear 
the  aspect  of  a  conqueror  after  the  feshion  of  the  Persian 
kings,  lest  perchance  he  might  stimulate  the  Greek  states 
to  unite  for  common  resistance  and  for  a  struggle  of  de- 
spair E^ainst  him;  he  rather  sought  to  espy  suitable 
opportunities  for  interference  in  the  affkirs  of  Greece ;  nor 
was  ho  ever  better  satisfied,  than  when  he  found  single 
parties  or  entire  communities  applying  to  him  as  the 
mighty  neighboring  priace,  to  undertake  the  office  of  a 
protector  of  those  in  trouble  and  of  an  umpire,  so  that  be 
was  thus  able  gradually  to  accustom  the  Greeks  to  recog- 
nize a  supreme  authority  resting  in  his  hands.  But  in 
order  to  give  to  such  a  position  a  semblance  of  justifica- 
tion, he,  like  lason,  could  value  nothing  more  highly, 
than  admission  into  the  Greek  Amphictyony.  The  occa- 
sions needed  for  the  purpose  very  soon  presented  them- 
selves, 

Thessaly  was  the  country,  through  which  jnterven- 
lay  the  road  to  Hellas.  In  Thessaly  it  be-  J^™  m  Thes- 
hooved  Philip  in  the  first  instance  to  establish 
a  footing,  so  that  he  might  become  the  next-door  neighbor 
of  Interior  Greece.  With  the  state  of  affairs  in  The^aly 
he  had  become  sufficiently  acquainted  at  Thebes.  The 
Thebans  had  waged  war  against  the  Tyrannical  dynasty 
of  Pherse,  and  had  prevented  the  union  by  force  of  the 
country.  It  was  Philip's  task  to  take  up  the  policy  of 
Thebes,  and  for  his  part  to  accomplish  the  tasks  which 
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sho  had  left  uafulfiUed.  Alexander  of  Pherte  (vol.  iv.  p. 
472)  had  been  assassinated  in  the  year  359,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  hia  wife,  by  her  brothera  Tisiphonus,  Lycophron, 
and  Pitholaus.  The  last  two  resumed  the  struggle 
against  the  Thessalian  nobility,  who  wera  at  that  time 
serving  under  the  Thebans  in  the  war  against  Phocis. 
The  Aleuadfe,  abandoned  by  Thebes,  applied  for  aid  to 
Philip.  He  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and 
waa  thereby  dmultaneously  involved  in  the  Sacred  War, 
which  had  at  that  time  broken  out.  He  thus  took  up 
the  policy  of  the  Thebans,  not  only  as  an  adversary 
of  the  Thessalian  tyrants,  but  also  as  an  adversary  of 
Phocis. 

Phocis  ^^'^  agitation   had    long  prevailed  in  the 

highlands  of  Parnassus.  This  country,  which 
had  been  only  slightly  affected  by  the  earlier  wars,  waa 
densely  peopled  ;  it  po^essed  a  large  class  of  peasants  and 
herdsmen,  whose  natural  strengtli  was  still  unused,  and 
whose  manners  were  of  great  simplicity.  The  free  inhabi- 
tants themselves  attended  to  their  rural  business  ;  an  an- 
cient law  in  Phoeia  even  prohibited,  or  narrowly  re- 
stricted, the  possession  of  slaves.  This  state  of  things 
changed  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  towns  individual 
families  arose,  which  acquired  a  large  amount  of  landed 
property  and  abandoned  the  ancient  usages  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  house  of  Mnaseas  owned  one  thousand  slaves. 
Henceforth,  one  family  sought  to  outstrip  the  other  ;  jea- 
lousy and  hostility  grew  apace,  e.  g.  between  the  houses  of 
Mnaseas  and  Theotimus ;  and  these  relations  of  mutual 
ill-will  Jed  to  important  consequences,  when  the  Phocians 
were  drawn  forth  out  of  their  former  retirement,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  complications  of  the  Greek  world. 
They  had  little  concern  with  the  genera!  national  inter- 
ests. The  spirit  animating  them  was  one  of  defiant  inde- 
pendence and  hatred  of  their  neighbors,  of  the  Thessalians 
in  particular,  which  already  in  the  Wars  of  Liberation 
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had  decided  their  political  attitude  (vol.  ii.  p.  274),  In 
recent  years  they  had  against  their  will  submitted  to  the 
Thebaa  h^emony,  and  had,  even  while  Epaminondas  was 
still  alive,  refused  to  furnish  a  contingent  for  service  be- 
yond their  own  boundaries  against  their  frieuds  the  Spar- 
tans (vol.  iv.  p.  603).  For  thia  conduct  they  were  now, 
after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  to  be  punished.  For,  in 
epite  of  the  warning  uttered  by  their  great  general,  the 
Thebans  were  by  no  means  minded  immediately  to  re- 
nounce their  position  as  a  Great  Power,  and  even  at- 
tempted to  draw  the  reins  of  their  hegemony  over  Central 
Greece  tighter  than  before.  This  stimulated  the  Phocians 
to  venture  upon  the  most  resolute  resistance ;  their  spirit 
of  freedom,  once  aroused,  grew  after  the  first  successes, 
and  encouraged  them  to  direct  their  efibrts  to  ends 
yet  greater  than  mere  independence  as  towards  Thebes. 
It  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  states,  which,  aa  the  ex- 
ample of  Arcadia  shows,  at  Ihis  time  encouraged  even  the 
lesser  popular  communities  to  come  forth  from  their  obscuri- 
ty, and  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own.  Thus  in  Phocis 
also  there  was  awakened  a  new  spirit  of  state-autonomy 
and  of  a  high-flown  craving  for  glory. 

The  Bceotians  were  not  sufficiently  superior      /^^a-phic- 
in  strength  to  their  neighbors,  to  be  able  alone  ^"n^t'ph"*' 
to  subdue  them.     They  therefore  sought  to  *"*'■ 
take  advantage  of  the  ancient  enmity  of  the  |^-^''4b) 
Tb^salians  against  Phocis,  and  again  of  the 
authority  of    Delphi,      Here    they    found    no    difficulty 
in  drawing  the  officers  of  the  temple  into  their  interest, 
and  causing    the   Pythian  god   t«   intervene,  in  order 
through  his   support  to  secure  their    object,  the  chas- 
tisement of   their    rebellious    vassals.      A.    suitable    oc- 
casion   soon    presented   itself  in    the    complicated    fron- 
tier-relations  of   the   sacred    district.      Phocian    landed 
proprietors    were  accused   of    having    encroached    upon 
the  domain  of  the  temple.    For  this  the  Council  of  the 
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Amphictyoiis  now  inflicted  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty; 
while  in  the  event  of  this  remaining  unpaid,  Phocis  was 
placed  under  the  ban,  and  declared  to  be  land  escheating 
to  the  god. 

There  existed  from  the  first  in  Phocis  a  party,  which 
recommended  a  compromiae,  when  this  storm  gathered 
over  the  country.  But  vehement  demagogues  succeeded 
in  making  every  voice  of  moderation  die  away.  The  mu- 
tual jealousy  prevailing  among  the  families  contributed  its 
efiects.  For  at  the  head  of  the  movement  stood  the 
houses  of  Theotimus  and  of  Enthycrates, — the  latter  the 
same  man,  between  whom  and  Mnaseas  a  violent  quarrel 
concerning  an  heiress  had  broken  out  The  family-feud 
became  a  political  struggle.  Moreover,  priestly  guile 
had  doubtless  been  concerned  in -the  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  house  of  Euthycrates,  which  was  disliked 
at  Delphi,  had  been  hit  especially  hard  in  the  sentence  of 
the  Amphictyons,  IndignatJon  at  this  sentence  caused 
the  son  of  Euthycrates,  Onomarchus,  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  war-party,  where  a  prospect  opened  to  him 
of  simultaneously  satisfying  his  ambition  and  his  family- 
hatred.  Onomarchus  was  reputed  the  real  author  of  the 
decisive  decree.  At  his  side  stood  Philomelua,  the  son  of 
Theotimus.  These  were  bold  and  highly-gifted  men,  po- 
tent in  word  and  deed.  Led  by  them,  the  popular  assem- 
bly resolved  upon  energetic  resistance  against  the  demands 
of  the  Amphictyons,  But  this  was  not  deemed  enough. 
The  entire  political  relations  of  the  country  were  to  be 
transformed ;  for  every  element  of  vexation  and  hatred, 
which  had  gathered  from  of  old  among  the  Phocians 
against  Delphi,  against  Bceotia,  or  against  Thessaly,  now 
came  to  light ;  bitterest  of  all  was  the  rage  against  Delphi, 
which  was  once  more  allowing  itself  to  be  used  as  the  tool 
of  the  enemies  of  Phocis.  This  temple-staf«,  it  was  declared, 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated ;  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
sanctuary  was  the  Phocian  state,  which  ought  not  to  permit 
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such  a  focus  of  hostile -intrigue  to  continue  to  exist  in  the 
heart  of  its  own  district.* 

The  Phocian  people  summoned  up  its  energies  for  a 
new  political  career,  and  deemed  itself  called  to  great 
deeds,  A  general  armament  was  decreed,  and  Philomelus 
wjK  chosen  commander,  with  Onomarehus  as  his  colleague. 
Environed  by  bitter  foes,  the  Phocians  looked  around  for 
allies  abroad,  and  placed  their  hopes  above  all  in  Sparta. 
For  the  Spartans,  it  was  remembered,  were  lying  under 
the  same  kind  of  sentence  as  the  Phocians ;  they  had  been 
for  the  second  time  condemned  by  the  Delphic  authorities 
on  account  of  their  criminal  seizure  of  the  citadel  of  Cad- 
mus, and  like  the  Phocians  had  rsused  a  protest  against 
the  sentence  (vol.  iv.  p.  427).  From  Athens,  too,  support 
was  Loped  for.  Both  these  states,  it  was  thought,  could 
not  possibly  remain  tranquil  supporters  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  an  independent  Phocis,  and  of  the  unconditional 
victory  of  the  Thebano-Thessalian  policy.  Philomelus 
himself  i-epaired  to  Sparta,  where  his  plans  met  with  ap- 
proval, and  where  he  received  promises  and  pecuniary 
support,  but  no  real  aid  from  any  quarter. 

The  Phocians  were  left  to  rely  upon  them-      outbreak 
selves ;  and  from  without  they  derived  do  ad-  ^^^  ^^"^ 
vantage  except  through  the  tardiness  of  their  ^^     i  i  /j  ^ 
adversaries,  who  shrank  from  decisive  steps.  *^) 
Philomelus  accordingly    perceived,   that  everything  de- 

*  Our  knonledge  o!  the  [ten  years' :  Duris,  op.  Alhen.  660)  Phodan  war  is 
sntirely  based  upon,  Dlodorus,  whose  sources  were  Theopompue,  Demo- 
philna  (the  son  and  contlnuerof  Ephorus).  and  Diyllus  (the  ooiitinaer  of 
CfllllBtJiene3).  Besides  him  we  hate  PaosBnUe  and  Justin;  and  in 
occaaionsl  points  Demosthenes  and  ^schlnes.  Cf.  Fluths,  dir  pluililiche  Erieg, 
ISfit— No  slaTOH  in  Phocis;  Athen.  M+c.~Quarrel  about  the  heiress: 
ArLitot  Pout.  200.  28.  (Aristotle  had  an  immediate  acquaintance  with  the 
mother  as  the  friend  of  Mnason,  the  son  of  Mnaaeos,  aeoordlng  to  Timieas 
1^.  Athen.  b.  «.)  The  rape  of  Theano  the  occasion  of  the  war:  Duris  ap. 
Athen.  6B0b.  Sentenoeof  the  Araphictyona  In  August,  SSe  a.  o.— Onomarehus 

nil  JA\o«  (read  ou;(  6(Hiii«),  Diod.  xtI.  32.    Diod.,  o.  56  and  61,  malses 
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pended  upon  rapid  action  ;  by  means  of  a  bold  advance 
he  hoped  to  have  the  best  chance  of  induciog  his  allies 
likewise  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  Urn  indeed  was  it 
admissible  for  him  to  wait,  until  the  members  of  the 
League  were  in  arms,  established  themselves  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  temple, 
and  controlled  the  connecting  routes ;  for  the  Phocian 
communities  encircled  Mount  Parnassus,  and  could  from 
Delphi  be  very  easily  hindered  in  their  common  action. 
He  therefore  urged  on  the  armament,  adding  to  it  from 
his  own  resources,  and,  while  outwardly  peace  still 
reigned,  anticipated  his  adversaries  by  a  bold  sudden 
stroke.  He  occupied  Delphi,  where  he  de- 
at  DeiphT  "'  mcaued  himself  with  the  utmost  rigor  as  the 
01.  cYi.  Kb-o.  guardian  of  the  sanctuary.  Bloody  ven- 
^priiig.  geance  was  wreaked  upon  the  families  at  Del- 
phi, which  were  particularly  hostile  in  their 
sentiments  and  offered  resistance  ;  their  lands  were  confis- 
cated ;  the  Locriaus  who  were  coming  up  were  driven 
back ;  the  memorials  of  the  recent  decrees  were  destroyed ; 
and  the  Pythia  herself  was  forced  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  Phocians. 

After  this  decisive  advance,  the  necessity  of  a  single 
leadership  was  felt  even  more  keenly  than  before  ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  poptdar  community  all  the  powers  of  an 
absolute  dictatorship  were  conferred  upon  Philomelus,  who 
established  hb  residence  at  Delphi,  constructed  a  fort  com- 
manding the  ways  of  access  to  it,  and  issued  a  manifesto 
to  the  Greek  nation,  wherein  he  justified  his  apparent 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  solemnly  declared  his  intention  to 
maintain  intact  the  common  sanctuary  of  Hellas,  and  to 
render  an  account  of  the  treasures  of  Delphi.* 

The  Thebans  were  manifestly  extremely  surprised  by 
the  resolute  bearing  and  energetic  action  of  the  Phocian 
people.     They  had  intended  to  use  Delphi  as  the  base  of 
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their  further  operations  for  the  humiiiatioQ  of  the  despised 
highlaaders  ;  instead  of  which-  it  had  be(Mnie  a  citade!  of 
the  foe,  which  they  did  not  venture  to  approach.  Philo- 
melus,  who  was  forced  to  undertake  expeditions  of  pill^e 
in  order  to  support  his  mercenaries,  even  threatoned  the 
Bceotian  frontiers ;  and  the  Thebans  began  to  fear  for 
their  country-towns,  whose  loyalty  was  never  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

They  accordingly  summoned  aa  Amphictyonic  assem- 
bly to  Thermopylss,  where  the  adversaries  of  the  Pliocians, 
the  Theasalians  in  particular,  were  represented.  This  was 
a  diet  in  every  respect  illegal ;  it  however,  de-  ^,„^^ie. 
clared  itself  to  be  the  representative  body  of  Kihtr-'^ 
the  Hellenic  nation,  and  claimed  the  rights  of  ™Xi"phiio- 
anch  an  assembly.  Philomelus  was  placed  un-  "'='"^' 
der  the  ban;  and  all  the  men  capable  of  ^^^j;"'-^*=-°- 
bearing  arras  were  in  the  name  of  the  Delphic  Autuma. 
god  summoned  to  take  part  in  a  Sacred  War.  All  the 
tribes  armed,  which  stood  towards  Thebes  in  the  relation 
of  communities  bound  to  furnish  military  contingents  ; 
once  more  Thebes  found  herself  at  the  head  of  the  popu- 
lations from  Mount  Olympus  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  of 
the  Locrians,  Dorians,  Thessalians,  of  the  tribes  of 
Mount  (Eta  and  of  the  Pindus-iunge.  They  eame  m  ivith 
great  ardor  for  war,  not  iu  order  to  succor  the  Delphic 
god  and  his  Pythia,  but  in  order  at  last  thoroughly  to 
gratify  their  hatred  against  the  Phocians  (autumn  of 
355).  Greece  was  divided  into  two  cain]»,  according  as 
it  adhered  to  the  one  or  the  other  side.  For  Phocis  there 
was  much  sympathy,  but  little  aid  ;  the  two  Great  Powers 
were  crippled,  and  auxiliarira  came  only  from  Acbaia. 
Philomelus  therefore  had  the  greatest  diffieul-  condaet  nt 
ties  lo  contend  against ;  and,  although  he  was  plfii^^'eina. 
originally  a  party-politician,  swayed  by  ambi- 
tious designs  and  dynastic  schemes,  he  yet  showed  him- 
self a  bom  prince,  and  a  roan  of  mighty  intellectual  force. 
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III  his  eyes  everything  depended  upon  awakening  confi- 
dence in  his  cause,  and  upon  proving  that  the  Phocians 
were  not  a  savage  horde,  but  ripe  for,  and  capable  of, 
independence  as  a  state,  and  worthy  of  taking  their  place 
among  the  other  states.  He  maintained  discipline  and 
order,  and  by  means  of  energetic  counter-measures  forced 
the  enemy,  who  r^arded  his  soldiere  as  sacrilegious  de- 
spoilers  of  the  temple,  and  was  about  to  treat  as  such 
those  who  had  Mien  into  his  hands,  to  concede  to  his 
army  equality  of  treatment  accordiog  to  the  laws  of  war. 
But  the  worst  evils  he  was  unable  to  remove.  They  arose 
from  the  fact,  that  his  power  was  based  on  mercenaries, 
■whom  he  had  rapidly  collected  by  means  of  excessive 
payments  of  money.  His  whole  power  was  therefore  in 
reality  a  money  power.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  miraculous,  had  Philoraelus  succeeded 
in  throughout  observing  the  moderation  which  he  had  made 
his  law,  and  which  he  had  openly  recognized  as  an  obliga- 
tion incumbent  upon  him.  The  temptation  was  too  great. 
He  and  his  friends  were  absolute  masters  of  the  best-filled 
treasury  in  Greece, — and  were  they  from  want  of  money 
to  abandon  the  country  to  its  most  furious  fo^?  In  point 
of  fact,  no  choice  remained  for  the  Phocians,  after  they 
had  once  gone  so  far.  Accordingly,  a  treasury-office  was 
instituted ;  and  under  its  responsibility  resort  was  had  to 
the  temple-treasure,  in  the  first  instance  probably  only  in 
the  form  of  a  loan  taken  from  the  temple,  afterwards, 
however,  with  increasing  boldness  and  recklessness.  The 
treasures,  which  had  for  centuries  lain  in  a  sacred  place 
under  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  now  found  their  way 
abroad;  and  the  more  gold  was  found,  the  more  was 
sought.  The  long-restrained  ill-will  against  the  priestly, 
city  gratified  itself  by  taking  full  advantage  of  its  trea- 
sures ;  not  only  was  the  gold  cast  into  the  mint,  but  the 
sacred  relio  too  were  lajd  hands  upon,  and  precious  orna- 
ments dating  from  the  Heroic  age  were  seen  glittering 
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upon  the  necka  of  the  wives  of  the  captains  of  the  mer- 
cenaries. 10,000  talents  (nearly  £2,500,000)  arc  said  at 
that  time  to  have  come  into  circulation  ■  nor  were  they 
merely  expended  aa  pi}  to  the  soldiery  hut  al&o  appl  e  1 
abroad,  in  i  ler  to  gim  ovei  influential  penonas^ea  &uch 
as  Diuicha  thp  consort  of  king  Archidamus  it  ""ipiiTta  or 
on  the  nthei  Ian  Its  excite  fivtrible  '<entiments  m  the 
camp  of  the  cacnij  *  And  yet  the  Phocians  could  not 
secure  a  control  o^  ci  the  fortune  of  war 

After  a  senes  of  sui'ce^sful  contest'*  Philo      ^^^^^  ^^^ 
melua  was  attacl  el  m  the  \ alley  of  Ci>phisus  pf"^' 
by  a  superior  force,  and  involved  m  a  battle, 
which  ended  in  a  defeat.     He  only  escaped  (b.  c.  sit), 
peraonal  captivity  by  throwing  himaclf,  bleeding  from 
many  wounds,  into  the  abyaa  from  the  rocky  crags  near 
Tithora. 

Apparently,  the  Thebana  regarded  the  cause  victories 
of  the  Phoeians  as  loat,  inasmuch  as  about  the  "^|J^°"""' 
same  time  they  dispatched  their  best  general,  ojevi.  4(b. 
Pammenes,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men  through  ^'  ^^>- 
Macedonia  to  Asia,  where  he  was  to  support  the  satrap 
Artabazua  against  the  Great  King.  But  they  were 
greatly  mistaken,  if  they  conceived  the  defiant  spirit  of 
the  Phoeians  to  have  been  broken.  Even  now  the  mod- 
erate party  in  the  country  was  unable  to  prevail.  Ono- 
marchus,  who  had  probably  long  borne  with  difficulty  his 
Euboraination  to  Philomelus,  now  assumed  the  first  place, 
and  his  brother  Phayllus  the  second ;  the  dynastic  char- 
acter of  the  movement  becoming  more  and  more  palpable. 
The  house  of  Eiithyceates  stood  like  a  royal  family  at  the 
head  of  the  people ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  that  house,  the  bloody  war  was  continued  with  fresh 
ardor.  There  were  still  more  and  more  Delphic  trea- 
sures to  be  turned  into  money ;  fresh  bands  of  soldierj' 

•  Dinioha  end  Arcliidamus  are  aocased  of  oomipHon  by  Theopompue,  op. 
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flowed  in  to  serve  the  free-handed  prince;  under  him 
Phocis  was  the  first  financial  and  military  power  in 
Hellas.  Fortune  likewise  favored  him.  At  Pherra  new 
tyrants  arose.  He  connected  himself  with  them,  sup- 
ported them  with  money,  and  thereby  secured  freedom 
from  molestation  in  his  rear.  The  Thebaaia  had  allowed 
their  ardor  to  grow  shick,  while  in  a  foolish  dream  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  Great  Power  they  hiid  weakened 
their  strength  by  undertakings  at  a  distance.  Of  a 
sudden  they  found  themselves  no  longer  sure  of  their  own 
land.  For  Onomarchus  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
advantages  belonging  to  an  energetically  conducted  war, 
occupied  Thei-mopyl^,  and  devastated  the  territories  of 
the  confederates  of  Thebra,  in  order  to  render  the  tribes 
of  Mount  (Eta,  the  Dorians  and  Locrlans,  heartily  sick  of 
their  obligation  of  furnishing  military  contingents  to 
Thebes.  Hereupon  a  revolt  was  provoked  in  Bceotia 
itself;  while  simultaneously  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken into  Thessaly,  in  order  there  to  secure  the  rietory 
to  the  anti-Theban  party. 

It  was  in  Thessaly,  then,  that  the  complications  ensued, 
■which  caused  the  Macedonian  king  to  intervene  directly 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Gfreeks,  precisely  at  the  time  when, 
after  accomplishing  hia  more  immediate  tasks,  he  was 
seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  influence  upon 
the  countri€S  of  Greece.  No  opportunity  could  ba^e  been 
more  fevorable  than  that  which  now  ofiered  itself  to  him. 
He  had  on  hia  side  not  only  the  ancient  dynastic  femilies 
of  the  land,  which  claimed  his  aid  against  Lycophron  and 
Pitholaus  (p.  67)  but  also  the  Theasalian  people.  For 
the  TyraniB  of  Pherse  were  hated  throughout  the  country 
on  account  of  the  arbitrary  policy  which  they  had  at  all 
times  pursued  ;  and  this  aversion  had  naturally  in  a  high 
degree  increased,  since  they  had  allied  themselves  with 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  Thessaly,  the  Phocians.  Philip 
could  therefore  reckon  upon  vigorous  support  in  Th^saly 
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itself;  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  protector  against 
the  savage  niercenaiy  bands  which  fed  upon  the  spoils 
of  the  temple,  and  which  had  more  and  more  become  a 
plague  to  all  Greece.  And  yet  he  found  his  next  mea- 
sures far  from  easy  of  execution.  At  first,  mdeed,  he 
without  much  difficulty  drove  back  Phayllus,  who  had 
been  dispatched  against  him  in  support  of  the  Tyrants. 
But  hereupon  Ouomarchus  perceived,  that  Thessalian 
affe-ira  would  not  admit  of  being  treated  as  matters  of 
secondary  importance.  He  advanced  at  the  head  of  all 
his  forces  from  Bieotia,  and  threw  himself  with  wrathful 
energy  upon  the  new  foe,  who  was  minded  to  ruin  his 
schemes.  In  two  great  battles  he  defeated  the  Macedo- 
nian king,  so  that  the  latter  only  escaped  pursuit  with  the 
broken  remnants  of  his  army.  The  power  of  tlie  Aleua- 
dse  had  thus  been  broken;  and  inasmuch  as  simultane- 
ously Bceotia,  whose  union  had  been  an  effort  of  so  much 
difficulty,  was  likewise  in  a  state  of  utter  dissolution, 
Coronea,  the  ancient  confederate  city,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Phocians,  and  Orchomenus  again  rising  in 
opposition  to  Thebes,  while  the  Tyrants  of  Pherse  were 
eagerly  endeavoring  to  obtain  for  their  energetic  protector 
the  supremacy  over  all  Thessaly, — it  was  indeed  possible 
for  Ouomarchus,  who  nowhere  saw  an  enemy  worthy  of 
consideration  confronting  him  in  the  field,  to  indulge  in 
the  hope,  that  he  would  succeed  in  founding  a  dominion 
for  himself  and  his  house,  which  should  unite  a  great  part 
of  the  Greek  mainland  as  a  single  empire. 

But  king  Philip  had  only  marched  home  nia  defeat 
in  order  to  return  better  armed  to  the  scene  *'"*  '^™"'- 
of  the  conflict.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  c.mIjT''**^ 
months  he  was  again  in  Thessaly,  at  the  bead 
of  20,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  Here  he  contrived  to 
turn  to  excellent  account  the  hatred  of  Phocis,  which  had 
been  provoked  afresh  by  the  late  war  ;  he  Bred  the  troops 
with  the  thought,  that  thsy  were  fighting  for  a  sacred 
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cause,  and  gaiued  a  bloody,  but  complete,  victory.  More 
thaa  6,000  of  the  euemy  fell  ia  the  field,  while  3,000 
prisoners  were  cast  into  the  sea  as  sacrilegious  violators  of 
the  temple.  Onomarchua  himself  fell,  and  his  dead  body 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  (spring  of  352  E.  c.).* 

The  king  pacified  Thessaly,  and,  after  expelling  the 
Tyrants,  immediately  occupied  the  positions  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  himself,  which  he  had  long  resolved  never  to 
relinquish  again ;  viz.  Pagasa),  the  most  important 
harbor  of  all  Thessaly,  and  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia, 
which  controlled  the  port,  and  the  possession  of  which  was 
of  decisive  significance  for  the  mastery  over  all  Thessaly. 
In  order  at  the  same  time  to  be  credited  with  some  popu- 
lar measure,  he  declared  Pherie,  the  city  of  the  Tyrants, 
to  be  a  free  city,  and  was  hereupon  loudly  celebrated  as 
the  saviour  of  Thessaly,  as  the  benefector  of  the  Hellenes, 
and  as  the  avenger  of  Apollo. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  opposed  to  him  was  anything  but 
annihilated,  Phayllus  became  leader  of  the 
Phocians ;  and  it  redounded  to  his  advantage, 
that  the  victory  of  Philip  had  excited  terror  among  the 
other  Hellenes,  and  had  roused  them  from  their  inaction. 
They  beheld  the  Macedonian  king — of  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  think  only  as  of  a  potentate  on  the 
distant  fixintiers  of  the  Greek  world,  and  who  was  known 
to  them  as  a  dangerous  neighbor  in  the  region  of  the  colo- 
nies alone, — suddenly  pow^ful  in  Thessaly,  and  standing 
with  a  victorious  army  on  the  boundary  of  Interior 
Greece.  The  Athenians  without  delay  manned  a  fleet, 
and  occupied  ThermopylEe.  Had  Philip  continued  his 
advance,  in  order  to  fight  out  the  Sacred  War,  be  would 
have  united  Phocis,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  in  an  armed  alli- 
ance, and  have  driven  them  to  pursue  an  energetic 
national  policy.     Such  was  not  his  intention.     There  still 
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remained  more  dedicatory  gifts  ajid  temple-vessels  to  melt 
into  money ;  succor  arrived  from  Sparta  and  Achaia,  and 
the  Tyraats  of  Pherse  as  fiigitive  partisans  supported  tlio 
war  of  pillage  in   the  territory  of  Locris.  an^phoiB. 
Phayllus  died  with  his  spirit  unbroken,  after  fi^^o\^af. 
he  had  appointed  his  nephew  PhalEecus,  the  J*j^* '"  ^'"" 
son  of  Onomarchue,  his  successor;   the  cap- 
tainship in  war  had  become  a  hereditary  princely  power.* 

But  gradually  the  pecuniary  resources  Mied.  The 
war  slackened  ;  it  degenerated  into  a  border-feud,  which 
drs^ged  on  year  after  year  without  arriving  at  any  deci- 
sion, and  which,  like  an  open  sore,  exhausted  all  the 
healthy  forces  of  the  population.  More  and  more  fields 
were  left  untilled  ;  more  and  more  homesteads  were  burnt 
down,  and  fruit  trees  felled;  while  the  inhabitant  were 
barbarized  by  the  sufferings  resulting  from  the  war,  which 
was  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  without  its  being  very 
clear  with  what  object.  BiBotia  and  Locris  exhausted 
their  strength,  while  the  state  of  mercenaries  was  inevi- 
tably doomed  to  a  thorough  collapse.  Neither  side  could 
obtain  a  result  worthy  of  such  enormous  sacrifici 
Everything  remained  undecided  except  that  which  tii 
Philip  had  intended.  He  alone  had  secured  any  a 
vantage. 

His  dominion  now  extended  from  the  gold-      phiupm 
mines  of  Thrace  to  Thermopyl^.      Thessaly,  ^'L**'^^'*^ 
the   land  so   indispensable   to   him   with   its  q^^^^^^'*' 
abundant  resources,  which  had  never  before 
been  united  under  the  control  of  a  single  ruler,  and  had 
therefore  never  before  been  Mrly  turned  to  account,  was 
at  his  feet,  and  the  strongest  natural  boundary,  Mount 
Olympus  with  its  passes,  no  longer  existed  for  bim ;  the 
military  contingents  of  the  Thessalians,  above  all  their 
cavalry,  were  at  his  disposal ;  in  the  Pagassean  Gulf  he 
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possessed  a  new  naval  station  on  the  shores  of  the  Greek 
sea,  and  in  the  port-dues  levied  there  a  new  and  rich 
source  of  income.*  And  all  this  he  had  achieved,  not  as 
a  conqueror  taking  by  force,  but  as  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  the  country,  fighting  for  a  just  aud  national 
cause,  on  behalf  of  order  and  sacred  usage  against 
Tyranny  and  military  despotism,  and  had  achieved  it  after 
such  a  fashion,  that  those  whom  he  had  aided  would  be 
also  unable  to  spare  him  in  the  future.  He  retained  the 
threads  in  his  hands ;  he  had  thrown  the  bridge  across 
into  Interior  Hellas,  and  calmly  waited,  till  the  hour 
should  arrive  for  crossing  it.  In  the  meantime  the  Hel- 
lenes, in  particular  the  immediate  ueighbora  of  Southern 
Theasaly,  themselves  did  more  thau  any  foreign  foe  could 
have  done  thoroughly  to  consume  the  power  of  resistance 
remaining  in  Hellas ;  and,  after  securing  Thessaly,  Philip 
was  all  the  more  able  calmly  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
tasks  demanding  it  in  the  North.  An  empire  such  as  his 
claimed  the  presence  of  the  king  at  the  greatest  variety 
of  points ;  nowhere  existed  a  fixed  usage,  everything  was 
in  a  state  of  generation,  and  he  was  the  soul  of  the  whole. 
Accordingly,  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  which  excited 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  was  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means,  whereby  he  made  his  empire  firm  and 
strong. 

In  the  autumn  of  352  he  stood  in  Thrace ; 

Thraoe.        forced  the  chiefe  there  to   acknowledge  his 

01.  evii.  1   supremacy ;  advanced  as  fer  as  the  waters  of 

the  Pontus ;  and  concluded  ti-eaties  of  amity 

with  Cardia  on  the  Hellespont,  with  Byzantium  and  Pe- 

rinthus.f    About  the  same  time  he  extended  his  power  in 

the  direction  of  the  Adriatic,  erected  forts  in  the  lUyrian 

country,  and  accustomed  the  princes  of  Epirus  to  submit 
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to  his  ordinances.  Finally  lie  had  also  from  Tliessaly 
already  opened  communications  with  Eubcea,  in  order  to 
secure  friends  in  thk  important  island,  and  was  iacea- 
eantly  engaged  in  extending  his  combinations  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  in  acquiring  influence  on  every  coast. 

These  were  introductory  measui-ea,  which  gently  pre- 
pared future  steps,  while  in  localities  nearer  to  his  domin- 
ions he  set  about  executing  his  previously  prepared  plans 
with  full  vigor.  One  of  the  principal  among  these  was 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsulas. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  fall  of  Amphipolis  pujupand 
affaire  nowhere  wore  a  more  peaceful  aspect,  oiynthus. 
than  in  the  regions  in  question.  While  in  Central 
Greece  the  war  raged  and  everything  was  unhinged,  pros- 
perity and  wealth  prevailed  among  the  Olynthians  and 
the  cities  confederated  with  them.  For  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  either  from  Athens  or  from  Sparta ;  and  was  not 
the  single  neighbor,  who  would  have  inflicted  damage 
upon  them,  their  best  friend  (p.  56)  ?  He  had  proved 
himself  such  by  his  acts ;  to  him  they  owed  the  extension 
and  roundmg-off  of  their  territory,  for  he  liad  abandoned 
to  them  PofidEea  and  Antbemus ;  he  bestowed  gifts  upon 
their  citizens ;  fevored  their  city  by  manifold  concessions ; 
permitted  their  capitalists  to  take  a  lucrative  share  in  the 
working  of  the  mines,  now  flourishing  with  uQprecedented 
vigor;  extended  their  rights  of  pasture;  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  their  prosperity.  In  this  attitude  of 
Philip  the  Olynthians  recognized  the  old  Macedonian 
policy,  such  as  already  ting  Perdiccas  had  pursued  to- 
wards them ;  and  they  thought  to  have  all  the  less  reason 
for  mistrust,  inasmuch  as  they  might  consider  that  even 
the  present  monarchy,  engaged  as  it  was  in  efforts  for  a 
fiirther  advance,  must  nec^sarily  attach  some  value  to 
thrfr  Mendship.  But  since  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
spread  with  so  hold  a  self-assurance  in  every  direction, 
and  developed  a  systematic  policy  of  asserting  itself  as  a 
4* 
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Great  Power,  the  Olynthiana  after  all  began  to  be  dis- 
quieted by  their  positioa  next  to  a  neighbor  so  vastly 
superior  in  strength,  whose  conquests  surrounded  their 
temtory  like  an  island.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  sitting 
before  the  lair  of  a  beast  of  prey,  on  whose  humor  alone  it 
depended,  when  it  would  stretch  forth  its  claws  upon  a  victim 
which  could  not  escape  it  They  lived  in  a  constant  condi- 
tion of  terror,  which  increased  or  diminished  according  as 
PhUip  and  his  army  were  more  or  less  remote  from  thera. 
This  disquietude  was  further  Leightened  by  the  feet,  that 
the  Olynthiaas  were  not  a  single  city  community,  but  a 
group  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  towns,  each  of  which  con- 
tained parties  in  mutual  hostility  against  one  another. 
For  Philip  had  taken  care  to  have  in  the  communities  of 
all  the  towns  adherents,  who  advocated  an  unconditional 
alliance  with  Macedonia  as  the  one  true  policy  of  the 
Chaicidians,  and  who  kept  hiin  informed  of  every  sign  of 
movements  in  a  contrary  direction.  And  yet  the  feelmg 
in  favor  of  independence,  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in 
all  Greek  communities,  and  the  love  of  liberty  once  more 
gained  the  upper  hand ;  the  national  parties  in  the  eon- 
federate  towns  combined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  see;  how 
far  it  was  still  permitted  to  them  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
their  own.  For,  although  apparently  enjoying  equal 
rights  of  independence,  they  yet  already  stood  in  a  rela- 
tion of  vassalage  to  Macedonia,  since  in  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance they  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  war  conjointly  with 
her  against  Athena,  or  conjointly  with  her  to  conclude 
peace.  This  was  the  price  exacted  for  Potidiea  and 
Anthemus ;  for  how  could  the  king  have  given  up  such 
cities  as  these  to  a  neighboring  state,  without  having 
assured  himself  of  its  alliance?  It  was  therefore  from  the 
OlyntHans  that  the  first  offence  against  the  treaties  pro- 
ceeded, when,  without  asking  PhUip,  they  entered  into 
peace-negotiations  with  Athens,  which  was  already  in 
arms  against  the  king,  so  as  at  least  to  claim  for  them- 
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selves  the  nglit  of  neutrality.  The  earliest  of  th€«e  trans- 
actions ai-e  probably  coutemporaneous  with  the  Macedo- 
niaa  campaigns  in  Theasaly.* 

Since  this  proceeding  the  relations  between  ^^^^^ 

Philip   and   the  confederation    of  cities  had  and  Athens. 
been  the  reverse  of  easy ;  but  neither  side  was 
inclined  to  bring  about  an  open  rupture.     The  king  came 
into  contact  with  the  territory  of  the  cities  on  his  expedi- 
tions to  Thrace;  he  let  them  perceive  his  power,  he 
warned  and  threatened,  bnt  did  nothing  on  his  side  to 
break  the  peace.    The  Olynthians,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  national  party,  went  a  step  fur- 
ther, by  requesting  military  aid  from  the  Athenians  for 
the  protection  of  their  frontiers.     This  already  amounted 
to  a  decided  demonstration  against  Philip,  who  could  not 
possibly  be  expected  to  tolerate  the  appearance  of  hostile 
troops  in  tlie  territory   of  his    allies.     There   was   now 
nothing  needed  but  chance  occasions,  in  oi-der  to  bring 
the  war  to    an   outbreak.     Such    an   occasion  presented 
itself,  when  the  king  demanded  that  one  of  his     ^^^^^  ^^ 
step-brothers,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Olyn-  tUBOi^ 
thus,  should  be  given  up.    Hereupon  the  city  aSs.  oIj^ 
took  the  decisive  step,  by  sending  envoys  to  ma.) 
Athens,   with    instructions    to    conclude    an 
offensive  and  defeuMve  alliance  against  Maoedonia. 

Everything  now  dejiended  upon  the  result  of  this 
embassy.  Olynthus  and  Athens  were  the  two  states  alone 
remaining  in  possession  of  resources  for  resistance.  A 
combination  between  them  was  therefore  also  what  Philip 
had  from  the  first  endeavoi-ed  to  prevent.    If  Olynthus 
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was  lost  like  Ampliipolis,  Pydna,  and  Methone,  then 
Athens  alone  was  left  What  then  was  the  condition  of 
things  at  Athens  ?  What  had  been  her  course  of  conduct 
during  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  Macedonian 
power?  Was  she  able  and  resolved,  to  enter  upon  a  deci- 
sive struggle  on  her  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Hel- 
lenes against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  whose  intentions  with 
regard  to  Greece  could  no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt  since 
his  proceedings  in  the  vicinity  of  TliermopylEe  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  poijICY  and   iktellectual  life  of  . 

TO   THE   BEGINNIXG   OF  THE   PUBLIC   CAUEEE 
OF   DEMOBTIiENES. 

Since  Athens  had  freed  herself  from  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  sho  involuntarily  again  and  Attiiipoi^r^ 
again  returned  to  the  course  of  her  ancient 
policy,  endeavoring  to  extend  her  dominion,  and  to 
acquire  influence  over  the  general  affairs  of  Greece.  She 
was  uQable  to  forget  her  past,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
interests  of  her  trade  demanded  that  she  should  recover 
maritime  power  and  confederates.  But  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  new  and  the  old  Athens  lay  in  this  :  that 
it  was  now  no  longer  the  entire  civic  community,  which  of 
one  accord  desired  progress,  and  that  its  efforts  had  no 
endurance.  Athens  betrayed  her  exhaustion ;  and  when 
she  had  made  a  vigorous  advance,  she  soon  sank  back 
into  an  attitude  of  fatigue,  and  craved  for  nothing  but  a 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  life,  and  undisturbed  comfort 
mthin  the  limited  sphere  of  her  civic  life.  The  other 
difference  lies  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  policy  of  old 
Athens  had  always  developed  itself  out  of  itself  by  virtue 
of  a  certain  necessity,  while  now  impulses  to  a  more 
vigorous  course  of  action  invariably  came  from  without, 
so  that  the  policy  of  the  Athenians  was  determined  by 
special  opportunities,  and  depended  upon  outward  acci- 
dents. 

It  was  thus  that  Athens,  her  action  being  impelled  by 
foreign   states,  had   become  involved  in   the  Corinthian 
War ;  and  after  she  had,  exhausted  and  discouri^ed  by 
85 
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heavy  losses,  concluded  peace,  it  was  agaiu  the  events  iu 
EtEotia  which  had  determiaed  the  Athenian  policy.  In- 
deed, even  the  parties  at  home,  to  whose  influence  the 
resolutions  of  the  citizens  were  subject,  were  distinguished 
from  one  another  according  to  tlieir  relations  towards  the 
foreign  states. 

Now,  the  formation  of  these  parties  was  not  based  upou 
any  new  principles  of  policy ;  but  in  them  there  merely 
reappeared  iu  an  altered  shape  the  old  tendencies.  For 
while  the  one  party  disapproved  of  a  oue-sidedly  demo- 
cratic policy,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  waraings  of  experi- 
ence still  continued  to  seek  to  bring  about  a  good  under- 
standing with  Sparta,  the  other  clung  to  the  principle, 
that  the  strength  of  the  state  lay  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  state  ought  to  be  fortified  against 
Sparta  hy  means  of  an  alliance  with  other  states  of  the 
same  kind  of  constitution.  This  could  not  at  the  present 
time  he  any  longer  effected  by  force,  in  the  way  in  which 
Alcibiades  had  desired  to  bring  it  about,  when  he  made 
Athens  the  centre  of  all  the  democratic  parties  in  Greece ; 
but  it  was  necessary  by  means  of  the  peaceable  establish- 
ment of  a  connexion  with  states  of  cognate  tendencies  to 
support  the  city,  and  to  endeavor  to  relieve  it  from  the 
dangerous  isolation  in  which  it  stood.  And  thus  it  wore 
the  aspect  of  a  piece  of  providential  good  fortune,  when 
immediately  after  the  deepest  humiliation  of  Athens  a 
mighty  change  took  place  in  Bceotia,  which  burst  asunder 
its  ancient  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  by  virtue  of  an 
inner  necessity  placed  the  counti-y  ou  the  side  of  the 
Athenians. 

This  turn  in  affairs  was  immediately  recognized  as  a 

great  advantage  at  Athens ;  and  upon  it  was  based  the 

formation   of    the  party,    which   during    the 

wmI^m!^"      ensuing  decades  united  in  its  ranks  the  best 

elements  of    the   community,   and   gave  the 

most  vigorous  impulses  to  the  life  of  the  state.    This 
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party  esiablislicd  aa  its  principle  the  closest  alliance  with 
Thebes.  This  combination,  which  it  had  been  in  vain 
sought  to  bring  about  at  the  sword's  point,  was  now  by 
peaceable  means  to  be  made  a  reality  redounding  to  the 
welfare  of  either  sts.t«,  Bceotia  and  Attica  were  natu- 
rally called  upon  to  Join  hands  as  a  land  and  a  sea- 
power  ;  neither  state  had  cause  to  fear  the  other,  or  could 
derive  aught  but  benefit  from  its  neighbor.  The  friend- 
ship of  Thebes  made  Attica  secure  as  to  her  pa^es  in  the 
north,  and  equally  so  as  to  the  Eubcean  sea.  United, 
they  formed  a  power,  which  no  other  in  Greece  could 
defy. 

Such  was  the  programme  of  the  Bceoliau  party, — a  sim- 
ple and  clear  plan  of  action,  the  healthy  and  fertile  germ 
of  a  new-Attic  policy,  and  the  revival  of  the  old  popular 
party  upon  a  basis  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
times.  This  policy  rested  not  merely  on  general  princi- 
ples and  views,  but  also  on  personal  relations  of  the  most 
intimate  character,  on  mutual  services  performed  !n  days 
of  great  danger  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  state.  These  rapidly  led  to  a  warm  feeling  of 
elective  affinity,  to  a  poHtieal  sympathy,  which  had  a 
clear  title  to  the  removal  of  all  earlier  sentiments  of  ill- 
will.  The  "men  of  Phyle,"  as  the  heroes  were  called, 
who  had  from  the  first  taken  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Liberation,  were  also  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Res- 
toration (vol.  iv.  p.  68).  Thrasybulus  and  Cephalus  con- 
cluded the  first  oifensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Thebes;  the  same  tendency  was  shared  by  the  eminent 
orator  Leodamas  of  Achamse,  by  Aristophon  the  Hazeni- 
eau  (vo).  iv.  p.  71),  and  by  Thrasybulus  of  Collytus.* 

Although  this  party  was  so  rich  in  efficient 
members,  although  its  tendency  was  so  genu-  uents!  ^  "''''* 
inely  patriotic,  so  thoroughly  justified  by  the 
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existing  state  of  things,  and  indeed  so  truly  based  upon 
historical  necessity,  yet  it  met  with  manifold  contravea- 
tion.  It  was  the  party  of  movement  and  of  opposition  to 
Sparta.  Thrasybulus  was  the  companion-in-arms  of  Alci- 
biades  (vol.  iii-p.  472) ;  and  Aristophoa  was  the  son  of 
Demostratus,  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition  (vol.  iii.  p.  346).  For  this  reason 
all  who  were  afraid  of  a  new  quarrel  witia  Sparta  and  of 
new  dangerous  undertakings,  all  the  enemies  of  demo- 
cracy and  of  democratic  agitation,  were  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Boeotian  party.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was 
opposed  by  the  demagogues  proper,  such  as  Agyrrhius 
(vol.  iv.  p.  296),  because  they  would  not  hear  of  any  dis- 
turbance of  a  comfortable  prosperity,  and  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  sacrifices  upon  the  citizens.  Hereupon,  the  influ- 
ence of  Thrasybulus  and  his  associates  was  driven  into  the 
background  by  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Conon, 
who  had  been  out  of  connexion  with  the  period  in  which 
the  new  relations  towards  Thebes  had  formed  themselves. 
Hor  did  the  men,  who  attached  themselves  most  closely  to 
Conon,  viz.,  Iphicrates  and  Timotbeus,  ever  thoroughly 
enter  into  the  points  of  view  adopted  by  the  Theban 
party ;  they  were  probably  hampered  in  their  judgment 
of  the  political  situation  by  Attic  pride.  But  the  most 
decided  adversary  of  the  party  was  Callistratus  of  Aphid- 
na,  the  foremost  orator  of  his  day  at  Athens.  Although 
9.  nephew  of  Agyrrhius,  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Theban  oligarchs;  and,  although  as  a  good  patriot  he 
withstood  every  act  of  force  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  he  was 
yet  far  more  decisively  prejudiced  against  Thebes.  Ho 
was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  third  capital  in 
Greece,  and  of  a  Bceotia,  united  under  the  supremacy  of 
Thebes,  in  the  rear  of  Athens.  In  other  words,  he  re- 
curred to  the  principles  of  the  policy  of  Cimoo,  in  desiring 
to  see  the  direction  of  national  affairs  retained  by  the  two 
ancient  primary  states ;  and  he  thought  he  might  hope  to 
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fin  I  the  ii^ht  t  im  m  \vhii,li  to  bnug  ^b  it  thi  i  jsult,  if 
the  encr  achniPuts  of  ^paita  were  jre^ented  by  a  firm 
course  of  iction  and  a  icoolute  bcaiiiij.  But  il  Thebes 
put  her^f  uaduly  fiiwai  1  he  held  th\t  the  confusion 
which  h^d  existed  t  old  wouH  simply  be  m  reaaed.  In 
no  case  was  he  willing  to  see  Athena  bound  down  to  sup- 
port Thebes ;  she  was  to  reserve  to  herself  the  power  of 
acting  at  any  and  every  time  according  to  circumstances. 
The  policy  which  he  advocated  with  great  talent  and  in 
all  sincerity,  was  therefore  that  of  reserving  perfect  free- 
dom of  action.  But  this  policy  was  in  its  whole  tendency 
a  fiiint-hearted  one,  which  never  glanced  beyond  the  tasts 
of  the  hour,  which  lacked  alt  great  aims,  and  was  thei-e- 
fore  incapable  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  in  the  citizens  and 
deciding  them  to  vigorous  resolves.  This,  however,  was 
precisely  the  cause  why  it  found  a  ready  response;  for  it 
seemed  to  be  the  most  cautious  and  prudent  of  policies.* 

The  Bffiotian  party  was  accordingly,  in  spite  of  all  the 
sympathy  which  Thebes  excited  by  her  struggle  for  libera- 
tion, unable  to  carry  its  views,  until  again  an  outside 
event  occun-ed,  which  put  an  end  to  this  hesitation.  The 
lawless  attempt  of  Sphodrias  (vol.  iv.  p.  379)  made  it 
clear  even  to  the  dullest  eye,  that  Sparta  desired  to  have 
no  allies,  but  only  subjects,  in  Greece;  to  wage  war 
against  her  was  therefore  ordained  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
preservation.  Hereupon,  Cephalus  earned  the  conclusion 
of  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Thebes ;  the 
civic  community  braced  itself  to  fresh  exertions,  and  all 
the  parties  in  the  state  cow  co-operated  with  the  Eceo- 
tian.f 

There  was  no  lack  of  the  elements  requisite  for  pur- 
suing the  new  aims  now  adopted.     The  Athenians  pos- 
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seaaed  generals  of  proved  merit,  who  hailed  with  joy  the 
opportunity  for  aew  deeda;  they  possessed  experienced 
statesmen,  who  were  able  to  provide  that  the  agitation  of 
the  moment  should  result  in  a  permanent  strengthening 
of  the  state.  Callistratua  by  no  means  evaded  this  task  ; 
for  although  he  differed  from  the  now  dominant  party 
with  regard  to  the  ultimate  objects  in  view,  he  yet  ap- 
proved of  whatever  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the 
power  of  Athens,  in  particular  by  sea,  where  she  could 
most  independently  aasert  herself  as  towards  Sparta  and 
as  towards  Thebes  alike ;  and  he  was  glad  fo  be  able  to 
show,  that  his  standpoint  too  was  far  from  excluding  a 
vigorous  onward  movement  on  the  part  of  his  native  city. 
With  him  worked  Aristoteles  of  Marathon  and  other 
men,  who  offered  a  splendid  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
the  higher  kind  of  statesmanship  had  not  yet  died  out  at 
Athens,  and  that  there  was  no  lack  of  organizing  talent 
there. 
Financial  in-  '^^'^  thorough  and  methodical  character  of 
novawons.  ^j^gij.  pi-oceediiigs  is  proved  by  the  institutions 
dating  from  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (vol,  iv.  p.  385).  The 
classes  and  the  principle  of  the  financial  census,  as  estab- 
lished by  Solon,  were  retained,  in  order  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  principle  the  actual  property  of  the  citizens  as  well  as 
of  the  resident  aliens  might  be  ofiieially  ascertained ;  but 
the  earlier  usage  was  changed  in  important  points,  espe- 
cially in  this :  that  in  all  the  classes  there  was  entered  as 
the  capital  subject  to  taxation  not  the  entire  property,  but 
only  part  of  it  This  part  in  the  lowest  class  corres- 
ponded roughly  to  the  yearly  income  from  its  property ; 
in  the  case  of  the  wealthier  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  property  liable  to  taxation  proportionately  in- 
creased ;  while,  however,  at  the  same  time  the  citizens 
were  reassured  by  the  feet,  that  in  none  of  the  property- 
classes  were  the  claims  of  the  state  allowed  to  extend  to 
their  capital  itself,  the  interest  of  it  being  always  alone  in 
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question,  of  which  eventually  a  certain  percentage  was  to 
te  contributed.  The  measure  therefore  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  an  income-tax  graduated  on  a  fair 
scale  of  proportion. 

A  second  innovation  consisted  in  the  establishment  of 
associations,  m  which  the  contributions  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  state  were  to  be  collected  without  the  imme- 
diate participation  of  the  government.  The  1,200  richest 
citizens,  elected  out  of  the  ten  tribes,  formed  twenty 
unions  or  S'ipnmoriee ;  and  again  tlie  richest  out  of  every 
symmory,  fifteen  from  each,  formed  together  a  smaller 
college,  that  of  the  Three  Hundred,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
assess  the  payment  of  the  war-tax  imposed  upon  the  com- 
munity,   and,    if    necessary,    to    cover    deficiencies    by 


A  b^inning  was  made  with  a  not  iucon-  The  new 
siderable  levy  of  taxation,  which  produced  federation  of 
300  talents  (£73,000  drc.)  With  this  sum  a  qI^^I^^_  c. 
new  armament  was  commenced ;  100  ships  of  ^'^O 
wai-  were  built,  and  10,000  men  placed  under  arms; 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  Athens  being  restored  on 
essentially  new  principles  (vol.  iv.  p.  387).  For  the  first 
time  a  let^e  of  states  was  called  into  life,  which  was 
based  on  the  foundation  of  impartial  justice,  an  associa- 
tion which  could  not  be  takeu  advantage  of  for  the 
purposes  of  any  one  state,  but  which  served  the  well- 
understood  interests  of  all  those  concerned  in  it.  Athens 
was  to  possess  no  rights,  except  such  as  were  necessary  in 
order  to  give  unity  and  strength  to  the  Ijeagne.  No  state 
could  dispute  with  her  the  position  of  a  directing  pri- 
macy, or  deny  to  her  generals  the  conduct  of  the  common 
undertakings.  Athens  necessarily  became  the  seat  of  the 
permanent  Federal  Council,  at  which  all  the  states  were 
represented  with  equal  rights  of  voting.  Any  possibility 
of  encroachment  was  prevented  by  the  prohibition  of 
interference  in  the  internal  affaire  of  the  states,  of  the  A.&- 
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spatch  of  troops  to  garrison  coafederate  towns,  and  of  the 
arbitrary  advance  of  auy  demand  or  arbitrary  levy  of 
any  contribution.  Nor  was  any  Federal  treasure  formed, 
which  again  might  have  been  transferred  into  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Attic  state ;  but  the  larger  states  furnished 
their  own  vessels,  while  the  smaller  paid  their  contribu- 
tions according  to  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  common. 

The  ideas  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  new  Federal 
policy  had  their  origin  at  Athens.  But  before  they  were 
definitely  fixed,  an  understanding  was  brought  about  with 
those  states  whose  support  it  was  pre-eminently  necessary 
to  secure,  unless  operations  were  to  be  commenced  with 
nothing  beyond  an  empty  programme.  Among  those 
states  were  Chios,  which  had  adhered  to  Athens  even 
after  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  as  well  as  Mitylene  and 
Byzantium ;  also  Tenedos  and  Rhodes,  where,  after  pro- 
tracted party-feuds,  the  citizens  had  again  deprived  the 
femilies,  partisans  of  Sparta,  of  the  government;  the 
Mitylenteans  had  drawn  after  them  the  Methymuieaus, 
and  the  Byzantians  Perinthus.  An  agreement  had  been 
secretly  arrived  at  with  these  states,  and  afterwards  with 
Thebes,  where  it  was  soon  perceived  what  advantage 
could  be  drawn  from  the  new  Confederation.  And, 
although  Thebes  itself  was  without  immediate  value  for 
the  power  of  the  Naval  Confederation,  yet  its  accession 
was  of  importance,  because  it  gave  to  the  League  the 
character  of  a  wider,  a  Hellenic  combination,  and  helped 
to  remove  the  fears  of  a  one-sided  Attic  policy. 

Attic  aite  ^^^'^  *^®  execution  of  the  proposed  course 
before  the  ^f  action  bad  been  thus  assured,  the  instru- 
Leuotrs.  mcnt  of  the  Confederation  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  popular  decree  moved  by  Aristoteles,  published, 
and  after  the  names  of  the  participating  states  had  been 
added,  erected  as  a  lapidary  inscription  in  the  market- 
place; while  at  the  same  time  a  public  summons  was 
issued  to  all  the  maritime  cities,  to  join  this  association,  in 
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wliicii  they  would  find  protection  for  their  independence 
against  the  lawless  encroachments  of  the  superior  strength 
of  Sparta.  But  this  summons  could  only  exercise  an 
effect,  if,  instead  of  being  sent  to  its  various  addresses  as  a 
mere  lifeless  piece  of  writing,  it  reached  the  states  through 
the  personal  mediation  of  men  certain  to  awaken  confi- 
dence. This  was  the  task  of  the  generals  chosen  in  the 
first  year  of  the  new  confederation,  viz.  Cliabrias,  Callis- 
tratus  and  Timotheus, — a  combination  of  men,  each  of 
whom  was  after  his  feshion  specially  qualified  for  this 
difficult  miraiou. 

Callistratus   enjoyed    a    widely-spread    au-  ca|,igii.gtug. 
thority   as  a   statesman;    and  the  moderate 
policy,  as  the  representative  of  which  he  was  known,  his 
comprehensive  insight  into  affairs,  his  large  experience 
and  his  diplomatic  skill,  were  even  more  effective  than 
his  brilliant  gifts  as  an  orator.     Chabrias  was  (.habriaa. 
a  commander  of  great  fame  both  by  land  and 
by  sea  (vol,  iv.  p.  383),  of  inventive  genius  both  in  the 
improvement  in  the  ships-of-war,  and  in  the  disposition 
and  employment  of  his  troops,  and  daring  and  prudent  in 
all  his  nndertakings.      His  good-foiinine   inspired   confi- 
dence, and  to  be  under  his  protection  gave  a  sense  of  se- 
curity.   Thns  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  adhe- 
rence of  the  Thraeian  island  and  coast-towns ;  while  the 
important  accession  of  Eaboea  was  due  to  Ti-  Tj^otiieuB. 
motheus.     The  last-named,  a  man  still  in  the 
vigor  of  youth,  conld  not  have  been  better  recommended 
to  his  fellow-citizens  or  to  the  allies  than  by  the  fact  of 
his  being  the  son  of  Conon ;  and  doubtless  this  recom- 
mendation was  not  left  out  of  sight  by  the  Athenians, 
when  they  set    about  resuming  the  work  of  his  father, 
which  the  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  times  had  interrupted. 
But     Timotheus     was    also    personally    eminently   well 
adapted  to  reprraent  the  city  abroad! ;  for  in  him  all  the 
good  elements  which  Athens  contained  were,  so  to  speak, 
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incarnate.  Accustomed  from  early  youth  to  move  ia 
choice  society,  he  possessed  a  refinement  of  manners,  and 
a  maturity  and  many-sidedness  of  culture,  Bucli  as  could 
be  acquired  nowhere  else  but  at  Athens.  He  was  tbe  son 
of  a  wealthy  house,  morally  over-indulged  and  irritable, 
an  aristocratic  nature  which,  conscious  of  its  own  purity 
of  intentions,  was  not  devoid  of  acerbity  against  all  efforts 
tinged  vrith  corruption,  in  particular  against  the  doings  of 
the  popular  orators,  who  sowed  discord  among  the  people ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  always  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  deserts  of  others,  perfectly  free  from  arrogance 
and  harsh  party-feeling,  courteous,  open-handed  and  amia- 
ble. He  belonged  already  to  the  younger  Athens,  whose 
best  sons  rose  above  mere  party-Kiistinctions,  and  w%re 
possessed  of  a  culture  fi-ee  from  all  one-sidedness,  and 
broadly  Hellenic.  Hereby  he  was  singularly  well  quali- 
fied for  intercourse  with  the  cultivated  men  of  all  locali- 
ties, and  for  acquiring  everywhere  friends  for  his  native 
city.  He  viewed  foreign  policy  from  its  ethical  side ;  and 
the  conquests  which  he  made,  whithersoever  he  came,  were 
moral  conquests, — ^in  direct  contrast  to  the  clumsy  method 
of  the  earlier  democratic  party,  which  asserted  its  influ- 
ence by  means  of  banishments,  confiscations  of  property, 
and  the  overthrow  of  constitutions. 
laocratsB.  ^'^  ^^^  uoblo  course  of  action  Timotheus  was 

assisted  by  the  efforts  of  a  chosen  circle  of 
friends,  in  pai-ticular  by  Isocratfis,  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  a  close  intimacy  of  habits  of  life  since  about 
the  year  384.  The  writings  of  Isocraf«s  were  at  this 
period  extraordinarily  popular  in  the  whole  of  Greece,  be- 
cause they  were  the  finished  expression  of  an  Attic  culture, 
which  with  all  its  patriotism  rested  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  national  consciousness,  and  could  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  comprehended  outside  Athens.  On  this 
account  his  orations  not  only  had  an  effect  upon  the 
taste  of  his  contemporaries  as  models  of  style,  but  they 
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at  the  same  time  as  political  pamphlets  exercised  a  mo- 
mentous influence  upoa  public  opinion.  For  he  contrived 
in  so  calm,  impartial  and  winning  a  fashion  to  unfold 
the  deserts  of  Athens,  and  her  claims  to  the  direction  of 
national  affairs,  that  he  thereby  advanced  the  interests  of 
his  native  city.  His  writings  were  the  open  declaration 
of  the  new-Attic  policy ;  he  a<!ted  as  pioneer  to  his 
youthful  friend  ;  and  during  bis  campaigns  accompanied 
him  and  advised  him,  drew  up  his  despatches,  and  be- 
came the  eloquent  herald  of  his  deeds.* 

A  policy  so  well  adapted  to  the  times,  and  TranEitory 
directed  and  supported  by  men  of  such  ca-  thaxhebaa 
pa«ity,   could    not    rem^n    without    results,  'e'^^y- 
The  ancient  fears  had  vanished,  and  Athena  was  met  with 
affectionate  confidence.     The  cities,  freed  from  the  terror 
inspired  by  Sparta,  paid  the  homage  of  wreaths  of  honor 
and    monuments  to  their  'preserver  and   liberator,   the 
people  of  Athens, '  and  united  in  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  under  its  leadership.    The  Federal  Cotmcil 
was  established,  and  the  regular  levy  of  a  Federal  force  of 
200  vessels  and  20,000  heavy-armed  troops  decreed.     As  of 
old,  the  citizens  themselves  mounted  their  triremes  and,  once 
more  made  the  Archipelago  an  Attic  sea  (vol.  iv.  p.  390). 

These  brilliant  successes  lacked  an  enduring  foundation. 
The  Athenians  were  still  capable  of  rising  to  an  enthusiastic 
effort ;  but  there  existed  no  lasting  readiness  to  come  forward 
with  personal  saerifices,  and  the  successes  themselves  re- 
mained extremely  incomplete.  For  while  from  the  most  dis- 
tant seas  tidings  of  victories  arrived,  the  Athenians  were  un- 
able to  secure  their  own  trading-vessels  i^ainst  the  priva- 

•  As  to  the  rJocumenfi  of  the  new  Confedetation,  see  note  to  vol.  If.  p.  se9, 
Aristotelee  of  Marathon  (4  TtCf.neva6.ii.ivD,  'AeivnirU'.  oB  «al  ii.oButol  ifepoi-To. 
hrjoi  x"pi'"«.  Mog,  Laert,  v.  35).  Inat™ment  of  the  Confederation,  L  T ; 
76.  To  this  law  reference  ia  probBbly  made  by  Isoor.  iv.  114;  where  he 
tonohea  upon  tha  removal  of  the  former  ahnses  in  the  treatment  of  the 
-InTention  of  Chabrios:  Tolyten.  ii.  11,  18;  of.  Boeckh, 
— Timotheus   and   leooratee:   Rehdanta,  180,— Dem.  xxiL  72: 
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teeiing  operations  of  the  -Sginetaas.  This  was  a  most  im- 
pleasant  contrast,  whicli  could  not  but  greatly  mar  the  joy- 
ous interest  in  the  glory  of  the  naval  heroes.  The  announce- 
ments of  their  triumphs  were  invariably  accompanied  by 
fresh  demands  for  money ;  for  in  order  to  ke«p  the  newly- 
gained  Mends  in  uninterrupted  good-humor,  ail  harsh  mear 
Bures  were  carefully  avoided,  as  well  as  any  more  rigorous 
application  of  the  rights  of  the  primary  state  for  procurbg 
the  requisite  moneys.  This  appeared,  and  not  mthout  rea- 
son, to  the  economical  citizens  at  home  to  wear  the  aspect 
of  an  idealistic  policy,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  but  uncertain  honor  paid  for  at  an  excessive 
price.  After  all,  it  seemed  as  if  the  efforts  of  Athens  only 
profited  the  Thebans,  who  took  advantage  of  the  naval  war, 
in  order  undisturbed  to  complete  the  subjection  of  Breotia. 
And  in  point  of  fact  the  heroes  of  the  new  Naval  Con- 
federation had,  without  belonging  to  the  Theban  party, 
rendered  the  greatest  services  to  it.  The  others  were  less 
sensitive  to  this  fact,  because  they  had  altogether  less 
distinctly  adopted  any  particular  standpoint,  and  were 
rather  generals  tban  statesmen ;  but  Callistratus,  the  de- 
cided adversary  of  Thebes,  who  disapproved  of  any  aimless 
war-policy,  and  who  was  moreover  hurt  in  his  self-conceit 
by  the  glory  of  the  general,  encouraged  the  pacific  ten- 
dencies of  the  civic  body.  By  means  of  the  armaments  of 
Athens  and  the  new  Naval  Confederation  he  had  obtained 
what  he  desired,  viz.  a  more  advantageous  position  as 
towards  Sparta ;  and  this  position  he  now  wished  to  use 
as  a  basis  of  peace,  so  as  thereby  to  bring  back  into  his 
hands  the  direction  of  affairs. 

Fall  of  Ti-       In  order  that  this  end  should  be  reached,  It 

motiieua.       ^^^  j^^^  ^-^^  ^^.^j.  J£)g^]^cg  necessary  to  remove 

(E,  c.  373):     that  one  among  the  generals  who  had  most 

boldly   passed  beyond   the  measure  of  the  intentions  of 

Callistratus,  and  who  had  most  decidedly  cast  him  into 

the  shade.    In  the  case  of  Timotheus  the  disproportion 
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between  outward  brilliancy  and  actual  results  stood  forth 
in  the  most  glaring  light ;  his  enemies  accordingly  found 
no  difficulty  in  depicting  him  to  the  citizens  in  the  light 
of  an  arrogaot  and  self-willed  man,  who  in  oi^der  to 
gratify  his  oivn  vanity  cruised  about  in  the  ^gean,  and 
caused  princes  and  cities  to  glorify  him,  while  he  was  neg- 
lecting the  tasks  set  him  by  the  stat«, — au  accusation  all 
the  more  invidious,  inasmuch  as  at  the  same  time  every- 
thing was  done  to  deny  the  heroic  patriot  the  means 
which  he  needed  in  order  to  achieve  actual  successes. 
Charges  were  twice  preferred  against  Timotheus  (vol.  iv. 
p.  401).  On  the  second  occasion  Callistratus  combined 
with  Iphicrates,  who  had  quite  recently  returned  iu  fresh 
vigor,  and  who  was  ambitious  to  have  his  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  new  gi-eat  era  of  Athens.  Amidst  immense 
excitement  the  case  was  opened  towards  the  cl<ffie  of  the 
year  373.  It  was  an  iodictment  for  high  treason  against 
the  man  who  had  achieved  more  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries for  the  glory  of  his  native  city.  His  adherents 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The 
Tyrant  of  Pherse  and  the  king  of  Epirus  appeared  in 
person,  to  offer  testimony  on  behalf  of  their  friend. 
Timotheus  was  able  to  prove,  that  he  had  staked  his  own 
property  and  pledged  his  lands,  iu  order  to  prevent  a 
dissolution  of  the  naval  force.  And,  indeed,  he  was 
himself  acquitted  by  the  jury,  but  his  treasurer  Antima- 
chus,  whose  name  was  put  forward  by  the  adverse  party, 
lest  the  guilt  should  rest  upon  the  civic  community  and 
its  advisers,  was  sentenced  to  death  ;  nor  was  the  dismissal 
of  Timotheus  himself  from  his  ofSce  of  general,  which  had 
been  decreed  before  the  trial,  reversed.  He  retired  from 
public  life,  utterly  ruined  as  to  property,  and  took  service 
with  the  Persiaas.* 
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The  policy  Callistratus  alone  had  a  definite  aim  in 
of  Caiiistro-  yiew ;  and  therefore  the  victories  of  Iphicrates 
(vol.  iv,  p.  402)  were  again  simply  subser- 
vient to  the  advancement  of  his  policy,  Cailistratns  per- 
ceived, that  the  Spartans  had  lost  all  heart  for  disputing 
the  sea  with  the  Athenians  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
saw  with  very  considerable  satisfaction,  that  among  the 
Athenians  ill-will  against  Thebes  was  on  the  increase,  be- 
cause they  could  not  renounce  their  ancient  sympathies 
with  Thespix  and  Platjete,  and  had  taken  deep  offence  at 
the  destruction  of  these  cities.  In  spite  of  all  the  counter- 
representations  of  the  Boeotian  party,  the  citizens  grew 
disgusted  with  the  Theban  alliance ;  and  thus  Callistratus 
found  a  moat  favorable  basis  for  his  policy.  He  was  now 
able  to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  which  was  so  odious 
to  him,  and  to  bi-ing  about  an  alliance  with  Sparta,  in 
which  full  consideration  was  allowed  to  the  present  power 
of  his  native  city,  and  effective  barriers  were  opposed  to 
the  ancient  arrogance  of  Sparta  as  well  as  to  the  recoit 
arrogance  of  Thebes.  The  peace  of  371  wore  the  aspect 
of  brilliant  success  on  the  part  of  the  policy  of  Callistra- 
tus ;  Athens  and  Sparta  had  once  more  each  assumed  its 
proper  position;  the  latter  was  by  land,  and  the  former 
by  sea,  the  primary  power  of  the  Hellenes  ;  and  Thebes, 
which  had  endeavored  to  intrude  itself  as  a  third  power, 
was  utterly  isolated  (vol.  iv.  p.  403  seq.). 

And  yet  this  policy  proved  to  be  thoroughly  short-- 
sighted ;  and  its  calculations  to  be  erroneous  with  regard 
to  Theb€S  as  well  as  Sparta.  Thebes  was  not  hindered  in 
her  progress  by  the  alliance  between  the  two  states  ;  while 
Sparta,  because  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  great  power,  lost 

Attfapoii-  '^^   importance    for    Athens.      The  day   of 

Sen*^'         Leuctra   overthrew  the    political   system   of 

Callistratus.     That  day  found  the  Athenians 

wholly  unprepared ;    and   made  their  vacillation  most 

clearly  manifest.     They  oscillated  between  a  petty  annoy- 
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ance  at  the  good  fortune  of  Thebes,  and  the  sympathetic 
feeling,  still  not  extinct,  towards  the  heroiu  victors.  The 
Thebaus  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  showed  so  warm  a 
feeling  for  their  former  confederates,  that  before  the  battle 
they  brought  their  wives  and  children  to  Athens,  and 
sent  thither  the  first  messengers  bringing  the  tidiogs  of 
the  victory.  The  leaders  of  the  Bceotian  party  also  now 
came  forward  once  more,  and  demanded  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  the  alliance  with  Sparta,  which  bad  be- 
come meaningless,  now  that  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
question  as  U>  dividing  the  hegemony  with  her.  Now  or 
never,  they  declared,  was  the  time  to  join  Thebes  in  ren- 
dering Sparta  harmless  for  ever. 

But  tliere  was  yet  a  third  way  open  to  the  Athenians, 
viz.  that  of  siding  neither  for  nor  against  Sparta,  but 
taking  advantage  of  her  weakness  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  going  fonvard  on  their  own  account.  There  was 
some  sense  in  this  policy,  if  the  Athenians  were  resolved 
to  take  the  affairs  of  the  nation  into  their  own  hands,  if 
they  were  resolved  to  establish  by  the  side  of  their  naval 
force  a  land-army,  which  should  render  them  able  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  lesser  states  in  the  place  of 
Sparta.  The  deputies  of  these  states  were  summoned  to 
Athens  (vol.  iv.  p.  435)  ;  but  the  matter  was  not  pursued 
with  any  real  ene:^:  it  was  thought  preferable  to  rest 
contented  with  a  lukewarm  neutrality.  Thus  the  Arca- 
dians were  forced  to  take  the  side  of  the  Thebans  (vol.  iv. 
p.  4*6) ;  and  the  Athenians  had  against  their  expecta- 
tions and  wishes  to  see  a  complete  change  take  place  in 
tbe  entire  situation  of  affairs.  Instead  of  decisively  inter- 
venii^  in  its  development,  they  stood  before  it  as  sur- 
prised spectators,  and  their  tardy  policy  ever  limped  in 
the  rear  of  events. 

Hereupon  the  question  confronted  them,  whether  they 
would  calmly  look  on  at  the  annihilation  of  Sparta.  This 
question  they  were  called  upon  to  answer  at  once,  when  in 
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the  year  369  tlie  Spartans  entered  into  ncffotiationa  with 
Athens.  Their  envoys  had  on  no  previous  occasion  stood 
in  so  humble  an  attitude  as  thia  before  the  Attic  civic 
assembly.  They  prayed  the  Athenians  to  save  them ; 
showing  in  a  skilful  argument  how  all  the  great  military 
exploits  of  the  Hellenes  bad  owed  their  success  to  the 
combination  of  the  two  powers  ;  asserting  their  belief,  that 
what  had  been  left  undone  after  the  battle  of  PlatHsse,  viz. 
the  destruction  of  Thebes,  it  was  not  now  too  late  for  them 
to  accomplish  with  united  strength  ;  and  thus  contriving 
very  successfully  to  intensify  the  existing  feeling  of  ill-will 
i^inst  Thebes.  Peloponnesian  envoys  likewise  worked 
in  favor  of  Sparta ;  and  Cliteles  of  Corinth  called  for 
protection  oa  behalf  of  his  native  city,  which  he  declared 
to  be  innocently  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  the  war  ;  and 
when  finally  Procles  of  Phlius  in  an  admirably  calculated 
address  reminded  the  Athenians,  how  well  it  would  cor- 
respond with  their  ancient  glory,  now,  when  Sparta's 
destiny  lay  in  their  hands,  magnanimously  to  forget  the 
injui-ies  formerly  inflicted  upon  them,  and  how  their  own 
interest  likewise  demanded  that  they  should  not  abandon 
Sparta,  because  otherwise  Thebes  would  advance  unre- 
strained and  become  the  most  dangerous  of  neighbors  for 
an  isolated  Athens, — the  success  of  the  embassy  was 
decided.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Bceotian  party  found  no 
listeners ;  and  the  policy  professing  to  include  in  its  aims 
the  interests  of  the  whole  of  Greece  at  once  (ffrossgriecjmche 
Politik)  was  completely  in  the  ascendant.  The  old  phrase 
was  revived  as  to  the  two  eyes  of  Hellas,  neither  of  which 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  be  put  out,  and  so  forth.  Callis- 
tratus  had  therefore  merely,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  feeling,  to  make  his  motion  for  the  imme- 
diate despatch  of  succor  ;  and  12,000  Athenians  marched 
out,  in  order  to  hem  in  Epaminondas  in  the  penin- 
sula. Great  events  were  expedited.  But  both  as  a 
genera!  and  as  a  statesman,  Iphicrates  had  good  reasons 
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for  avoiding  to  bring  about  a  decisive  battle  (vol.  iv. 
p.  456). 

Altliough  hereupon  fcbe  Laced jemonians  were  suffi- 
ciently irritated  to  find,  tliat  the  Thebans  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  unhurt  through  the  passea  of  tlie 
Isthmus,  yet  they,  without  betraying  their  indignation, 
immediately  entered  info  fresh  negotiations,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  closer  allianee  with  Athens.  They  dropped 
all  claims  to  precedence,  and  found  the  Council  of  Athens 
likewise  ready  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  on  the 
simple  basis  of  a  division  of  the  supreme  command. 
Hereupon  a  very  lively  discussion  arose  among  the  citi- 
zens as  to  this  point,  Cephisodotus  coming  forward  t^aiast 
the  proposition  of  the  Council.  It  was  not,  he  said,  any 
real  equality  for  Athens  to  have  the  command  over  Pelo- 
ponnesian  sailors,  while  the  citizens  of  Athens  stood  under 
Spartan  leaders.  The  supreme  command  ought  therefore 
to  alternate  both  by  land  and  by  sea;  and  he  accordingly 
moved  that  it  should  so  change  every  five  days. 

This  strange  proposal  was  solely  designed  to  take  the 
fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  troublous  situation  of 
Sparta ;  her  kings  were  thereby  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  citizens  of  Athens.  Cephisodotus  was  one  of 
those  who,  like  Autocles  (vol.  iv.  p.  405)  and  others,  were 
vehement  adversaries  of  Sparta,  without  on  that  account 
belonging  to  the  Bceotian  party.  But  of  course  that  party 
voted  with  him ;  his  motion  was  carried  ;  and  Sparta, 
who  in  her  terror  clung  to  Athena,  actually  submitted  to 
this  humiliation.  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that 
the  kings  withdrew  from  the  command  of  the  troops,  and 
that  the  whole  military  action  was  crippled.  Now,  tliis 
precisely  agreed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians,  who 
regarded  the  continuance  of  enmity  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes  as  the  source  of  their  own  strength,  and  were 
unwilling  to  change  this  state  of  things.  They  desired 
not  to  be  involved  in  war  with  the  Thebans ;  and  the 
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latter  were  sagafiioua  enough,  in  no  way  to  force  their 
neighbors  to  take  up  a  more  decisive  attitude  towards 
either  side.  On  the  part  therefore  both  of  Athens  and  of 
Thebes,  direct  hostilities  were,  ia  accordance  with  a  tacit 
nnderetanding,  avoided.* 

So  feeble  and  false  a  policy  as  this,  which  was  not 
courageous  enough  to  own  real  friends  and  real  foes, 
which  was  merely  intont  upon  taking  advantage  of  the 
troubles  of  other  states,  without  having  any  ends  or 
daring  any  deeds  on  its  own  account,  specially  delighted 
to  indulge  in  combinations  abroad,  which  inspired  the 
pleasant  sensation  of  Athens  being  a  Great  Power,  whose 
friendahip  was  sought.  Thus  a  connexion  was  brought 
about  through  Sparta  and  Corinth  with  the  Tyrant 
Dionyaius,  whose  vanity  stimulated  him  to  desire  to  play 
a  part  in  Greece,  and  again  with  lason  of  Phene, — con- 
nexions not  very  honorable  to  the  Athenians,  and  not 
productive  of  any  lasting  advantages.f  But  the  most  am- 
biguous relation  of  all  was  that  with  the  Persian  court. 

In  order  here  to  counteract  the  superior  influence  of 
Thebes  (vol.  iv.  p.  434),  it  was  endeavored  to  intimidate 
the  Great  King  by  entering  into  combinations  with  re- 
bellious satraps.  Timotheus,  on  his  return  from  Persia 
received  orders  to  support  Ariobarzanes  (vol,  iv.  p.  480), 
who  showed  himself  very  ready  to  render  services  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  coasis  of  Thi-ace,  After  the  fall  of 
Ariobarzanes,  Timotheus  succeeded  in  occupying  Seatus 
and  Crithote  on  the  Chersonnesus  (01.  ciii.  3 ;  b.  c.  365).J 
The  endless  confiision  prevailing  in  the  East  offered  a  very 
fevorable  arena  to  the  policy  at  this  time  pursued  by 
Athena ;  in  many  places  it  was  unknown  who  was  really 

•  SpflTtjm  embasay!   StUea.  vi.  B,  83;    Isocr.  vii.  69.    Leptinea  (oijc  iir 

dolus:  J&Jfffl.  vii.  1,12. 

t  Athens  find  Dlonysfue  (two  Bmbaaaiea  to  Sicily  in  369  and  336  E.  c): 
TCfloi.  lii.  B76, 

X  Concoming  Seetu',  see  ScLiLfer  in  HMx.  Mm.  xii.  HO. 
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master  in  the  land  ;  the  Athenians  therefore  were  Mends 
with  both  parties,  and,  without  declaring  war  against  the 
Great  King,  fought  against  the  royal  troops. 

The  most  reckless  proceedings  of  all  were  -^.  . 
those  taken  at  Samos,  where  lay  a  Persian  garri-  Samoa, 
sou.  Timotheus,  who  was  supremely  anxions  to  ?'„Sj','*  *  *'*' 
pflrform  some  fresh  brilliant  exploit  after  his 
return,  attacked  the  island.  For  ten  months  he  besieged 
the  city,  and  contrived  so  well  to  obtain  supplies  for  his 
3,000  light-armed  soldiers  in  the  island,  that  he  needed 
no  supplementary  payments  from  home.  In  the  end  the 
Persians  were  forced  to  give  way  (OL  ciii.  3  ;  b  c.  365)  ; 
and  hereupon  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  turn  this 
success  to  the  best  possible  account.  Samos  had  not  yet 
been  a  member  of  the  new  Naval  Confederation ;  and  it 
see  ned  all  the  mo  e  Imi,  ble  to  proceed  here  according 
t  a  a  t  al  la  na  nu  h  as  the  island  had  been  taken 
by  force  of  a  n  Iron  the  P  rsians.  The  entire  Naval 
Confederal  on  had  lo  t  m  cl  of  its  cohesion  after  the 
battle  ot  Leu  t  ■*  and  T  motheus  himself  was  not  firm 
eno  h  to  re  na  n  true  to  tl  e  o  ginal  Federal  policy.  In 
cont  -avent  on  of  the  solen  n  promise  of  the  Athenians,  to 
conduct  tl  emseives  eve  y  vher  as  liberators  only,  and  in 
sp  te  of  the  a  mn^  of  prudent  statesmen,  such  as  Cydias, 
the  expul  on  of  the  Per-  ans  was  accompanied  by  that  of 
na  7  nat  ves  Att  c  c  t  zens  vere  taken  across  in  several 
dn  isions,  and  settled  in  the  island  as  landed  proprietors. 
Thus  Samos  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  Imbros 
and  Lemnos,  which  formed  a  separate  group  by  the  side 
of  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  and,  so  to  speak, 
constituted  the  domestic  power  of  Athens.* 

"  Conquest  of  Samoa,  which  had  through  ths  oliRarchieal  party  been 
Bubjeotod  to  Persian  control;  Denl.xv.Bi  laoor.  iv.  lU;  Nepos,  TimofS,  1. 
Cydias  Bipi.  lij  2c;«™  •a^maux't,  Ar.  Kiel.  TO,  16.  Espnlainn  of  the  hoadle 
pariy,  foUuwed  by  the  eipulsion  of  all  the  Sanilans,  owing  to  the  repeated 
introduction  of  AttJoeitiaonaCATTMbsi^jwiMt.Zenob.  it.  2S).  The  Inacrli> 
tion  in  nSEin.3r»..  nit,  31S,  edited  byW.  Vleoher,  refers  to  their  return 
(ftfter  an  osile  of  forly-lhree  years). 
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Herewith  Timotheus  ooce  more  became  the  popular 
favoi-ite;  he  gained  victories,  without  demanding  sacri- 
fices ;  he  achieved  the  most  important  conquests,  without 
carrying  OQ  war.  He  contrived  to  re-establish  a  firm 
footing  in  the  Chersonnesus,  and  in  common  with  Iphi- 
cratas  in  the  following  year  once  more  subjected  Methone, 
Pydaa,  Potidsea,  to.  the  control  of  Athens, 

,        -r^     This    good    fortune  waa  not,  however,  to 

Loas  of  Or-  ^  '  * 

opus.  endure.     The  first  heavy  blow  was  the  loss  of 

{ii.°c' 3ao')  ^    ^^'''P"^  (vol.  iv.  p.  490).     This  event  put  an 
end  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Bceoto- Attic  fron- 
tier, ivhich  had  been  so    anxiously  guarded.      A  war 
seemed  inevitable ;  hut  no  aid  came  from  the  allies,  and 
the  Athenians  lacked  courage  to  go  forward  alone. 

Instead  of  the  war  against  an  outside  enemy,  which  was 
in  a  craven  spirit  avoided,  a  passionate  party-feud  burst 
forth  at  home  concerning  Oropus.  Those  who  sympa- 
thized with  Bceotia  seized  the  opportunity,  to  attack  the 
party  in  power,  in  order  t«  show  that  it  was  not  they  who 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  Athena  to  the  Thehans,  The 
leader  was  Leodamas  of  Acharnse,  and  his  charges  were 
principally  directed  against  Cliabrias  and  Callistratus. 
He  accused  them  of  having  caused  the  disaster  by  the 
iusufiiciency  of  their  armaments  and  by  their  incapacity 
as  commanders ;  and  they  were  indicted  before  the  people 
for  neglect  of  duty,  and  even  for  treason.  It  seems 
that  tlie  accusers  allowed  their  party-zeal  to  carry 
them  too  fer,  and  thereby  ^cilitated  the  defence  of  the 
accused.  Certain  it  is,  that  Callistratus  was  splendidly 
suceessftil,  not  only  in  rebutting  the  charges  against  him, 
but  also  in  justifying  his  entire  public  administration  so 
fully  as  to  gain  a  thorough  triumph  over  his  oppo- 
nents, 
CsiUstrntns  ^"''  ^'^  feiled  to  make  the  policy  of  Athens, 
noniSa""'''  ^^^'^'^  "''^  remained  in  his  hands,  in  any  de- 
gree more  successful  or  profitable.    There  was 
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no  end  to  a  feeble  tadtiiig  from  one  side  to  tJie  other.  The 
alliance  with  Sparta  and  Corinth  had  &llen  into  utter  dis- 
credit, since  the  Athenians  had  been  left  wholly  io  the 
Inrch  in  the  matter  of  Oropus ;  and  when  hereupon  the 
Arcadians  took  ad\'antag6  of  thia  state  of  public  feeling 
among  the  Athenians,  and  sent  to  them  Lycomedes,  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  intellectual  power,  to  solicit  help  for  effect- 
ing the  liberation  of  Arcadia  from  Thebes,  the  Athenians 
very  readily  entered  into  Uie  proposal.  For  in  this  way 
they  thought  they  would  in  the  first  instance  be  able  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  Thebes ;  and,  moi'eover,  they  se- 
cretly entertained  secondary  designs  upon  Corinth,  which, 
it  was  thought,  might  in  its  isolated  and  dangerous  posi- 
tion be  forced  to  join  Athens,  In  accordance  with  the 
system  of  policy  now  in  vogue,  it  was  believed  that  the 
alliance  with  Sparta  might  at  the  same  time  be  preserved 
intact,  since  for  Sparta  too  the  witlidrawal  of  Arcadia 
from  the  Theban  connexion  could  be  nothing  else  than  a 
gain.  The  alliance  was  concluded;  but  it  led  to  no  re- 
sults. For  io  the  first  place  Lycomedes,  who  was  the  soul 
of  the  new  combination,  was  assassinated  on  his  way  home 
from  Athens ;  and,  again,  the  Corinthians  perceived  what 
was  in  progress,  and  speedily  came  to  terms  with  Thebes 
(vol.  iv.  p.  491).  Athem,  on  the  other  hand,  was  heavily 
punished  for  her  unworthy  policy  of  merely  looking  out 
for  opportunities.  For,  instead  of  acquiring  fresh  influ- 
ence, she  forfeited  all  that  which  she  possessed  in  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  while  at  the  same  time  new  dangers  of  the  most 
momentous  character  arose  for  her  out  of  the  naval  arma- 
ment of  the  Thebans.  For  Epaminondaa  very  skilfully 
contrived  to  take  advantage  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  discover  their  weak  points.  In  a  short  time 
matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  Thebes  was  the  rival 
of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont,  the  aid  of  Timotheus  and 
that  of  Epaminondas  being  successively  invoked  by  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Heraclea  in  the  Pontus,  and  Byzan- 
5* 
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tium  engaging  ia  negotiations  with  Tliebea  behind  the 
backs  of  the  Athenians* 

The  Attic  statesmen  were  now  solely  occupied  witli 
watching  every  movement  on  the  part  of  Epaminondas, 
and  counteracting  every  design  of  his  for  the  exteosioa  of 
the  power  of  Thebes.  Thus  above  all  Callistratus.  He 
was  incessantly  countermining  the  great  Theban ;  he  set 
all  hia  eloquence  to  work,  in  order  to  arouse  distrust 
against  him,  to  force  the  Corinthians  out  of  their  neutrali- 
ty, to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Arcadians  and  the 
Messenians,  and  to  bar  the  peninsula  gainst  the  Thebans. 
He  brought  to  pass  a  amv  league  against  Thebes ;  and 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  was,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
the  allies,  to  be  regarded  as  an  event  most  fortunate  for 
Athens.  For  the  mightiest  of  her  rivals  had  been  re- 
moved, and  there  was  no  longer  any  foe  whom  she  needed 
to  fear,  neither  Thebes  nor  Sj  aita 

And  yet  no  fortunate  turn  en  ued  m  the  situation  of 
affaii-s.  On  the  contrary,  the  cessation  of  arms,  which 
now  ensued  in  consequence  of  the  univeisil  exhaustion, 
was  more  pernicious  than  the  puiod  of  war.  The  atti- 
tude of  opposition  against  Tbebe^  had  at  ill  events  pro- 
duced a  beneficial  tension,  and  had  directed  the  public 
raind  to  definite  objects.  This  tension  was  now  at  an  end; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive all  powerful  impulses  from  abiuad  became  all  the 
more  enervated,  and  allowed  the  evils  of  the  times  to 
overwhelm  them,  without  ofleimg  any  vitoious  resistance. 
And  those  influences  which  hi  1  during  the  lifetime  of 
Epaminondas  been  set  in  motion  againit  Athens,  exer- 
cised very  perceptible  after-effects  even  now,  in  particular 
the  enmity  of  Alexander  of  Pherse,  who  had  been  forced 
to  join  the  Bceotian  confederacy,  and  who  now  proved  an 
intolerable   burden  to  his  former  friends.      He  was  an 
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adept  in  petty  naval  warfere.  With  liia  pirat&-fleet  lie 
levied  forced  requisitions  upon  the  CyeJades,  besieged 
Peparethus,  surprised  the  squadron  statioued  there  under 
Leosthenea  by  a  suddeu  attack,  and  then,  hastening  in 
advance  of  the  tidings  of  this  defeat,  sailed  with  such  ra- 
pidity to  the  Pirceeus,  that  he  was  able  thoroaghly  to 
pi!h^  the  warehouses  of  the  port  there,  and  to  effect  his 
departure  with  a  rich  cargo  of  booty,  before  the  Athe- 
nians were  i-eady  for  warding  him  off  Simultaneously, 
very  bad  news  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Thrace :  Cotya 
■was  controlling  the  Chersonnesus ;  the  prospects  of  recov- 
ering Ampbipolis  were  worse  than  ever  before ;  and  thus 
everything  combined  most  deeply  to  humiliate  and  to 
damage  the  Athenians,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
imagmed  that  the  death  of  Epaminondaa  had  freed  them 
from  the  most  imminent  danger.* 

These  humiliations  as  usual  led  to  a  reac-  p„„f,fcai. 
tion  upon  affairs  at  home.  The  leaders  of  the  ustratus. 
community  were  made  responsible  for  the  dis-  ^g^"'^"  ^  *'■  "■ 
asters,  and  the  whole  feeling  of  vexation  at 
the  unprofitable  policy  of  recent  years,  at  the  useless  war 
expenditure  upon  the  Peloponnesian  expedition,  at  the 
losses  in  Thrace,  and  at  the  disgrace  suffered  by  sea, 
turned  against  Calliatratu*.  The  Bceotian  party,  which 
bad  for  years  contended  against  him,  now  found  a  better 
handle  for  attack  than  ever  before.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians,  Calbstratus  wa3  the  born  adversary  of  Epami- 
nondas.  So  long  as  the  latter  existed  to  keep  their  fears 
alive,  they  thought  it  also  impossible  for  them  to  be  with- 
out the  former  ;  he  was  personally  a  pledge  to  them,  that 
nothing  was  neglected  which  was  demanded  by  their  jear- 
lousy  of  Thebes.  Now,  he  seemed  no  longer  indispensa- 
ble ;  now,  all  the  weak  pomts  of  his  system  of  government 
were  ruthlessly  laid  bare,  and  the  hatred  of  his  opponents, 
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whicli  had  long  been  gatliei-iag,  succeeded  iu  making  him 
to  sneli  a  degi-ee  responaibio  for  the  most  recent  occur- 
rences, tliat  this  time  his  eloquence  foiled  of  its  effect,  and 
that  he  as  well  as  Leosthenea  could  only  escape  death  by 
voluntarily  going  into  banishment  (361  b.  c). 

Such  a  sentence  had  not  been  deserved  by  Callistratus, 
For  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  his  counsels  were 
given  to  the  community  from  other  than  the  most  con- 
scientious motives.  He  was  an  honest  patriot,  and  highly 
gift«d  for  the  business  of  administration;  but  as  a  states- 
man he  was  devoid  of  creative  ideas,  narrow-minded  and 
dependent  upon  prejudices.  He  followed  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  conservative  policy,  and  desired  to  revive  dual- 
ism in  Greece  after  a  fiisliion  in  accordance  with  the 
times.  But  how  could  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Athenians,  in  times  such  as  these,  to  tie  the  destiny  of 
their  city  to  Sparta,  who  only  waived  some  of  her  ancient 
claims  because  she  was  conscious  of  her  utter  decline  1  It 
■was  for  this  reason  that  his  whole  system  of  policy  was  so 
sterile ;  and  the  apparent  freedom  of  his  activity  as  a 
statesman  was  at  bottom  nothing  but  weakness,  inasmuch 
as  he  in  a  spirit  of  jealous  irritation  refused  to  recognize 
the  most  important  development  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  times,  viz.  the  power  of  Thebes.  In  his  conduct 
towards  Timotheus  he  likewise  betrayed  pettiness  of  mind. 
Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  talents  which  he  possessed, 
he  lacked  greatness  of  character :  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, he  disliked  those  men  who  bad  in  them  elements  of  a 
heroic  nature,  and  who  passed  the  ordinary  measure  of 
humanity.* 

viciery  of      "^^^  Bceotian  party  had  during  recent  years 

the^BoBotinn  j^^^,.  bega  wholly  powerless.    It  had  ever  and 

again  repeated  its  demand  that,  inasmuch  as 

Athens  was  by  herself  incapable  of  leading  Hellas,  she 

should  combine,  not  with  weak  states  which  had  lost  their 

*  Fall  of  Ca'iliitrfltiia:  Lyeiirg.  inJ.fncr.gs;  [Deivi.]!.  43. 
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vitality,  but  with-  the  oue  state  possessed  of  vigor  and  en- 
ergetic life,  which  was  ready  to  conclude  a  sincere  alli- 
ance, and  alone  adapted  for  such  a  purpose  by  virtue  of 
the  agreement  between  the  principles  of  its  constitution 
and  those  of  the  Atlieiiian,  But  in  proportion  as  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  policy  was  confirmed  by  the  continuous 
progress  of  Thebes,  the  vexation  of  the  Athenians  in- 
creased ;  and  in  vain  they  were  urged  not  to  consume 
their  strength  in  petty  jealousy,  and  not  to  ruin  their  state 
by  again  and  ^;ain  concluding  unfortunate  alliances.  At 
last  the  men  belonging  to  this  party  came  to  the  helm  of 
affairs,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  During  the  long  and 
fruitier  period  of  opposition  their  forces  had  been  broken 
up  and  worn  away,  and  their  programme  now  no  longer 
admitted  of  execution  ;  for  it  was  based  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  powerful  Thebes.  But  at  the  present  time  Thebes 
was  herself  without  a  firm  system  of  action,  and  incapable 
of  being  a  vigorous  ally ;  the  day  had  therefore  gone  by 
for  the  existence  of  a  real  Bceotian  party  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  even  after  the  fell  of  Callistratus  no  on- 
ward movement  ensued  in  Athenian  affairs.  In  truth, 
what  oecun-ed  was  simply  a  change  of  persons  in  the 
leaders  of  the  community;  while  in  the  main  everything 
continued  in  the  same  track.  The  members  of  the  party 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs ;  but  the  party  as  such  had 
outlived  itself. 

The  most  remarkable  man  among  them  was  ....  , 
Aristophon  (p.  87),  the  most  active  member 
of  his  party,  and  an  orator  of  high  talent.  During  more 
than  forty  years  he  had  contended  on  behalf  of  his 
views  ;  he  had  always  been  found  at  his  post,  when  it  was 
requisite  to  fan  into  flames  the  popular  passion  against 
Sparta,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Theban  alliance. 
Vehement  as  he  was  in  temperament,  he  had  become  in- 
volved in  numerous  quarrels,  and  had  more  frequently 
than  any  other  citizen  been  called  to  account  for  illegal 
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proposals.  For  this  reason  he  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  many  men,  with  whom  an  amicable  under- 
standing would  have  been  both  possible  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  extremely  desirable, — of  such  men  as  Cha- 
brias,  Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates.  He  lacked  moral  earn- 
estn^s  and  sobriety ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  long  re- 
mained in  opposition,  as  well  as  his  numerous  lawsuits, 
Lad  probably  contributed  to  intensify  his  natural  vehe- 
mence. True  dignity  and  self-control  were  therefore 
found  to  be  wanting  in  him,  when  by  the  overthrow  of 
Callistratus  he  became  the  foremost  man  in  Athens.  For 
in  proportion  to  its  oivn  want  of  energy,  the  civic  com- 
munity gave  itself  up  to  the  control  of  individuals,  and 
conceded  to  them  such  a  d^ree  of  influence,  that  they 
were  able  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  sway,  and  to  fill  the 
most  important  offices  with  persons  of  their  own  color.* 

But  the  worst  evil  lay  in  the  circumstance, 
du^tof™-"  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  °^  *^^  Eteotian  party  were 
fairs,  from  -^^  longer  present  in  the  city,  and  that  Aristo- 
phon  found  himself  unable  to  attract  new  per- 
sonages of  eminence  into  the  public  service.  The  most 
highly-considered  among  his  friends  was  Glares,  of  the 
deme  of  ^xone,  a  born  soldier,  nurtured  in  the  life  of  a 
mercenary,  full  of  courage  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  daring 
and  versatile,  but  devoid  of  character,  untrustworthy, 
and  without  political  training  or  natural  tact.  Of  the 
generals  of  proved  merit  several  were  still  in  full  vigor, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  ;  for  their  relations 
to  their  native  city  defied  calculation.  While  Athena 
was  being  pillaged  by  pirates  in  her  own  harbor,  and  en- 
dangered in  her  most  important  possessions,  Chabriaa  was 
serving  in  Egypt,  and  Iphicrates  was  helping  his  father- 
in-law  Cotys  finally  to  establish  his  dominion  against 
Athens  no  less  than  against  other  adversaries.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  the  public  admin- 
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istration  of  Aristophon  commenced.  It  would  therefore 
be  unjust,  if  he,  who  entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  a 
loug  period  of  misgovemment,  were  to  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  disasters  of  the  next-ensuing  years.  In  his 
toilsome  life  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  uncommon  intel- 
lectual force ;  but  he  came  to  the  supreme  conduct  of 
a&irs,  when  his  day  had  really  passed  by  ;  and  he  was  in- 
capable of  sustaining  the  city  against  the  heavy  disadvan- 
tages of  the  situation. 

One  calamity  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  other.  In 
the  first  place.  Chares  repaired  to  Corcyra,  in  order  to  set^ 
tie  disputes  which  had  arisen  there.  But  with  great  want 
of  wisdom  he  intervened  in  fevor  of  an  oligai-chical  Ac- 
tion ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Corcyra  was  lost  to 
the  Attio  Naval  Confederation.*  The  disastroiK  events  in 
Thrace,  which  had  occasioned  the  fall  of  Callistratus,  were 
to  be  made  good  by  vigorous  armaments ;  but  Autocles 
(p.  101),  the  fii-st  genei-al  who  obtained  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Aristophon,  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish anything  effectual  against  Cotys.  In  vain  the  gene- 
rals were  changed,  without  any  consideration  being  paid 
to  party-color.  Things  continued  to  become  worse  and 
worse,  Amphipolis  remained  lost,  although  Timotheus 
too  attempted  a  new  attack  upon  it;  Timomachus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Callistratus,  had  to  abandon  the  whole 
of  Cheraonnesus,  and  finally  (360  b.  c)  Sestus,  the  chief 
station  of  the  Attic  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  likewise  fell 
into  the  power  of  Cotys. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  could  iiot  but      p^veata  in 
be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune,  Thrace, 
when  the  tidings  unexpectedly  arrived,  that  ^'^BeoV^""" 
the  despot  iu  Thrace  had  been  assa^ioated 
(359  B.  c).     The  assassins  were  extolled  as  heroes  of  lib- 
erty and  as  benefactors  of  the  state  ;  but  before  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  this  fiivorable  turn,  the  son  of  Cotys, 
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Cersobleptea,  contrived  to  reunite  in  his  hands  the  dominion 
of  his  father.  And  in  this  he  succeeded  through  the  aid  of 
a  man  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Iphicrates 
and  Timotheus,  and  who  had  in  consequence  acquired  the 
Attie  citizenship ;  but  who  after  the  manner  of  these  eon- 
dottieri  was  of  fer  too  roving  a  disposition  to  devote  his 
services  permanently  to  any  one  state.  This  was  Charide- 
mus  of  Oreus,  one  of  the  boldest  captains  of  mercenaries 
of  hia  age.  He  enabled  the  son  of  Cotys  to  secure  his  do- 
minion, just  as  Iphicrates  had  helped  the  father,  and  like 
Iphicrates  married  into  the  Thracian  royal  house.  Cephi- 
sodotus,  the  Attie  admiral,  was  defeated  by  Charidemus, 
and  forced  to  acknowledge  Cersobleptes  as  ruler  over  his 
dominions ;  and  although  fresh  disputes  as  to  the  tenure 
of  the  throne  involved  the  Thracian  prince  in  difficulties, 
and  made  him  incline  to  a  variety  of  concessions,  yet 
there  was  no  fleet  at  hand  to  enforce  their  bemg  carried 
out,  and  the  situation  was  immediately  reversed  again. 
The  Athenians  for  their  part  could  do  nothing  but  call  to 
account  their  unfortunate  commanders,  one  after  the 
other,  and  declare  the  treaties  which  had  been  concluded 
invalid.* 

Successes         "WTiile  Athena  was  so  impotent  with  regard 

jnEubfflaaQd   (^  Thracian   afEairs,   a  danger   nearer  home 

after  a  long  interval  once  again  aroused  her 

361.'-  to  superior  energy.     For  this  time  the  most 

important  of  all  the  districts  outside  Attica  was  in  ques- 
tion, viz.  Eubcea,  Here  sanguinary  disturbances  had 
broken  out ;  and  Eretrla,  allied  with  Chalcis  and  Carys- 
tus,  was  attacked  by  hostile  neighbors,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  connexion  with  Bteotia.  Manifestly  the  intention 
was  nothing  short  of  resuming  the  policy  which  had  he- 
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gun  with  the  occupation  of  Oropus  (voh  iv.  p.  490),  and  of 
extending  the  power  of  Theb«^  to  the  land,  as  well  aa  the 
waters,  of  Eubosa.  The  present  case  admited  of  no  hesita- 
tion ;  and  tho  men  of  the  Bceotlan  party,  unless  they  were 
to  offer  a  most  excellent  opportunity  of  attack  to  their  op- 
ponents, who  were  still  not  wliolly  withoilt  power,  were 
bound  least  of  all  to  neglect  a  danger  coming  from  the 
side  of  Thebes ;  it  behooved  them  on  this  occasion  to 
prove  themselves  more  energetic  than  their  predecessora 
had  been  in  the  affair  of  Oropus.  In  this  matter  the  dif- 
ferent parties  went  hand  in  hand.  Timotheus  above  tlie 
rest  urged  the  furnishing  of  vigorous  aid.  Voluntary 
trierarchs  were  Eummone<J  ;  in  a  few  days  the  armament 
was  complete ;  and  a  campaign  of  thirty  days  suiRced  to 
force  the  Thebans  to  take  their  departure  from  the 
island.  Eubcea  had  been  recovered  to  the  Naval  Confed- 
eration (357  E,  c.).* 

But  this  was  not  deemed  enough  :  it  was  thought  well 
to  take  advantage  of  the  iavorable  moment  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  Aristophon  once  more  enteitainod  the  high- 
est hopes  of  Chares ;  and  persuaded  the  citizens  to  send 
him  into  the  Northern  seas  with  extensive  powers.  Success 
was  thought  to  be  all  the  more  ensured  to  tho  expedition, 
inasmuch  as  it  wag  confined  to  the  execution  of  a  single 
task ;  when  therefore  the  ti-oopa  of  king  Philip  about  the 
same  time  advanced  upon  the  coasts,  and  when  in  conse- 
quence Araphipolis  applied  to  Athens  (p.  54),  it  was  held 
to  be  a  very  prudent  proceeding,  to  trust  to  Philip's  friend- 
ly assurances  and  to  reject  the  application  for  aid,  in  order 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  state  might  be  directed  upon 
the  Chersonnesus,  the  po^eaaion  of  which  was  the  condi- 
tion, not  only  of  the  maritime  dominion,  but  also  of  the 
civil  prosperity,  of  Athens. 

This  policy  seemed  in  truth  to  prove  itself  right,     Tlie 
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victory  over  Thebes  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Atheoian  power  on  the  shores  of  the  HcUespont  Cerso- 
bleptes  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  ti'eaty,  in  which  he 
ceded  the  Thracian  peninsula  with  the  exception  of  Cardia, 
and  recognized  the  protegees  of  Athens,  Amadocus  and 
Berisades,  as  independent  princes.  Philip  might  be  i-e- 
garded  as  a  new  ally  against  Cersobleptes ;  and  it  was 
firmly  reckoned  upon,  that  Amphipolis  would  likewise 
soon  be  bestowed  upon  the  Athenians  by  his  hands.* 

But  how  aoon  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  changed ! 
How  rapidly  a  bitter  disappointment  followed  upon  this 
hopeful  phase  of  public  feeling  1  It  was  perceived  how 
nothing  certain  had  been  gained  in  Peloponnesus,  while 
with  regard  to  Amphipolis  the  most  &vorable  opportunity 
had  been  sacrificed.  The  seeming  friend  revealed  himself 
as  a  fresh  foe ;  and  the  task  of  Athens  in  the  North  con- 
tinued to  increase  iu  difhoulty.  But  the  Athenians  did  not 
give  way  to  despair.  They  were  resolved  to  exert  tliem- 
selves  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  punish  the  perfidious 
king ;  and  Chares  received  orders  to  attack  Amphipolis, 
But  for  achieving  this  he  needed  greater  resources  than 
Athens  was  able  alone  to  collect.  Chares  turned  to  Chios. 
But  at  the  very  moment,  when  the  confederates  were 
needed  more  urgently  than  ever,  they  not  only  refused  to 
furnish  any  aid,  but,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
arrived  at  in  common,  rose  against  Athens,  so  that  the  un- 
happy city  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  new 
foes. 

Out-hrcflk  of  This  rising  had  both  nearer  and  more  re- 
theaoaiai        mota  causes.    The  first  blow  experienced  by 

01.  cT.  4        the    newly-established     Naval    Confederation 


'"'  '^  '"  was  the  secession  of  Thebes ;  for  upon  this 
there  immediately  ensued  a  prevalence  of  ill-will,  and  the 
establishment  of  secret  connexions  between  Epaminondas 

*  Treaty  with  Cersobleptea;  Dem.  jixEii.  Ka  (dated  four  years  too  late  In 
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and  the  more  powerful  maritime  cities.  He  labored  with 
excelleat  success  to  dissolve  the  Confederation ;  for  he  was 
strong  enough  to  afibrd  protection,  while  at  the  same  time 
more  confidence  was  placed  in  him  than  in  Athens  with 
regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  islands.  It  was,  therefore, 
oniy  by  his  death  that  the  fear  of  a  transfer  of  their  alii- 
auee  on  the  part  of  the  confederates  fi-om  Athens  to 
Theb^  came  to  aa  end.  But  the  agitation  which  had 
once  existed  remained  and  increased,  and  received  a  con- 
tinuous accession  of  materials  through  the  constant 
jealousy,  which  even  a  more  just  and  less  selfish  state  than 
Athens  was  would  have  been  unable  to  allay.  For  with- 
out unpleasant  disagreement  of  various  kinds  a  league 
compo^  of  members  so  different,  and  yet  all  entitled  to 
an  equality  of  rights,  who  were  ail  to  act  in  common,  was 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  not  to  be  maintained.  Either  it 
must  lose  all  significance,  or  the  influence  on  the  primary 
state  must  assert  itself.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  her  oivn  resources,  Athens  was  dependent 
upon  those  of  her  confedei'ates ;  without  them,  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  sustain  her  position ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  not  admissible  for  her  in  every  individual  case  to 
rely  upou  the  good-will  of  the  confederates.  Thus,  there 
occurred  transgressions  of  the  confederate  code,  fresh  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  a  relation  of  mistress  and  subjects, 
forced  levies  of  contributions  and  measures  of  violence, 
such  as  were  inevitable  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
military  power  of  Athens.  For  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  control  the  bands  of  mercenaries  from  Athens; 
and  the  leaders  of  these  bands  were  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances driven  to  arbitrary  measures,  to  irritating  proceed- 
ings of  all  kinds,  and  to  requisitions  made  by  violent 
means.  But  a  specially  dangerous  effect  had  attached  to 
the  proceedings  in  Samos,  as  Cydias  Lad  predicted  (p.  103). 
For  although  no  similar  allotments  of  laud  ensued  in  the 
territories  proper  of  the  confederates,  yet  it  was  feared. 
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that  tlie  A&enians  would  recover  their  taste  for  sending 
out  cleruGhiea,  and  would  once  more  establisli  themselves 
as  landed  proprietors  in  the  islands. 

The  dyoaBts      "^^^  these  feelings  of  discontent  and  anxiety 
otcaiia.  were  devoid  of  danger,  so  long  as  there  existed 

no  centre,  where  the  prevailing  dissatis&ction  could 
gather,  and  so  long  as  no  foreign  state  availed  itself  of  it. 
But  this  now  actually  took  plaoe  from  a  quaj-ter  whence 
the  Athenians  had  for  a  long  time  not  had  to  experience 
any  hostile  proceedings,  viz.  from  the  Carian  coast.  In 
this  region  there  had  arisen  out  of  the  same  princely  house 
to  which  Artemisia,  of  old  the  most  dangerous  adversary 
of  the  Athenians,  had  belonged  (vol.  ii.  p.  318),  a  younger 
generation,  which  about  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Antalci- 
dfts  ruled  over  the  Carian  country  as  a  hereditary  satrapy, 
Hecatomnus  invested  this  principality  with  splendor  and 
importance;  he  already  endeavored  to  connect  himself 
most  intimately  with  the  traffic  of  the  Greek  coasts,  as  is 
proved  by  his  silver  coins,  which  follow  the  Attic  standard, 
while  impressed  with  the  Milesian  crest.  Maussollus,  the 
son  of  Hecatomnus,  carried  this  system  of  policy  further 
(from  the  year  377  B.  C.)  ;  he  transferred  the  princely  resi- 
dence from  Mylasa  to  Halicaruassua,  which  by  uniting  the 
communities  of  the  vicinity  be  rendered  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  Greek  world ;  he  firmly  established 
hfe  dominion  by  land-  and  by  sea,  and  took  arms  against 
the  Great  King  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  Ario- 
barzanes  (vol,  iv.  p.  479),  as  well  as  on  other  occasions. 
Subsequently  he  changed  his  attitude  towards  the  court, 
and  found  it  more  advantageous  to  pursue  the  ends  of  his 
ambition  in  harmony  with  the  Great  Xing.  After,  there- 
fore, already  several  satraps  before  him  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  once  more  to 
advance  into  the  Greek  Sea,  as  is  shown  by  the  existence 
of  Persian  garrisons  in  Sestos  and  Samos  (p.  102),  Maussol- 
lus  wag  now  intent  upon  rendering  his  now  capital  what 
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formerly  according  to  the  plan  of  Aristagoras  Miletus  was 
to  have  become,  viz.  tho  centre  of  an  island-and  coast-em- 
pire, wliicli  ensured  to  him  an  independent  and  brilliaot 
position,  although  the  Persian  suzerainty  was  acknowledged 
by  him.  Towards  this  end  he  chose  the  right  way,  wben, 
following  the  precedent  of  Epaminondas,  he  instigated  the 
confederates  of  Athens  to  revolt,  excited  fears  of  Attic 
ambition,  supported  tho  parties  hostile  to  Athens,  and  quite 
unobserved  brought  about  an  understanding  with  the  most 
considerable  island-states,  with  Cos,  Chios,  and  notably 
with  Ehod^.  The  Ehodians  had  already  long  been  in  a 
disturbed  condition.  By  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Rhodes  they  had  united  into  one  state  (408  B.  c),  and  had 
thereby  gained  very  largely  in  vigor  and  in  self-conscious- 
ness ;  they  had  afterwards  concluded  treaties  of  currency 
and  commerce  with  Cnidus,  Samos,  and  Ephesus;  and 
their  standard  of  coinage,  introduced  in  Cyprus  as  weli  as 
io  Maoedonia  (p.  61),  attests  the  magnificent  growth  of 
their  traffic.  Maussollus  promised  aid  for  the  war, 
furnished  troops  and  ships,  and  gained  over  the  cities,  by 
designadng  liberty  as  the  one  object  of  the  struggle  and  as 
the  one  task  of  his  policy,  Byzantium  had  likewise  joined 
this  combination.  All  were  prepared  for  revolt,  and 
merely  awaited  the  decisive  impulse.  This  was  f^,^^^  „f 
given  at  Chios.  It  is  probable  that  Chares  re-  ^^^;^'™' 
paired  thither,  in  order  to  provide  himself  oi.cv.4 
with  materials  of  war  for  his  attack  upon 
Amphipolis;  and  perhaps  he  on  this  occasion  put  forth 
claims  which  it  was  possible  to  regard  as  encroachments 
upon  the  compact  of  the  Confederacy. 

Like  a  festering  sore,  towards  the  formation  of  which 
the  noxious  humors  have  long  been  gathering,  the  war 
suddenly  broke  out,  without  having  been  preceded  by  any 
negotiations,  without  any  renunciation  of  the  treaties, 
without  any  formal  secession,  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
states.     It  is  clear  how  unhealthy  the  relations  were,  and 
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how  rudely  it  was  thought  possible  to  tear  asunder  tho 
bonds,  which  attached  the  states  against  their  will  to 
Athens.* 

At  Athens  the  detprraination  was  taken,  to  regard  the 
rising  of  the  confederates  as  a  casm  belli.  It  was  necessa- 
ry at  the  same  time  not  to  mistake  the  fact,  that,  when 
once  the  war  had  broken  out,  a  restoration  of  the  previous 
relations  was  out  of  the  question;  the  Athenians  there- 
fore feJt  confident  of  being  strong  enough  to  force  rebels 
into  a  subject  position,  and  once  more  to  make  Athens  in 
the  full  sense  mistress  of  the  Archipelago.  Such  was  mani- 
festly the  view  prevailing  in  the  circles  which  at  that 
time  led  public  opinion,  the  view  of  Aristophon,  Chares, 
and  their  associates.  It  was  not  without  justification,  in 
so  far  as  the  relations  hitherto  existing  in  the  Confedera- 
tion had  become  untenable ;  so  that  the  only  point  at  issue 
was,  whether  Athens  was  willing  to  renounce  her  maritime 
dominion,  or  to  restore  it  by  the  exertion  of  auy  and  every 
measure  of  force.  But  it  seems  neither  explicable  nor  ex- 
cusable, that  no  preparations  should  have  been  made,  in 
order  vigorously  to  carry  out  so  hold  a  policy.  Nothing 
was  in  readineas.  There  was  a  want  of  ships,  of  ships' 
furniture,  and  of  citizens  prepared  to  undertake  the  trier- 
archy.  Hitherto  resort  had  been  had  to  joint  trierarchies, 
so  that  two  persons  together  bore  the  bui-dens  of  a  single 

*  Milesian  ooins  with  EKA:  J,  Brflndls,  328.  Ths  HalicainaBalan  colnsga 
followed  the  Khodton  etandotd,  ib.  338.  The  official  form  of  name,  MniiffB\- 
Aoj,  la  attested  by  «ie  coins.  Maua.  and  Khodea :  Dsra.  xv.  S ;  Dlod.  xvl,  7. 
— Synteciara  of  Rhodes;  Strab.  «5*i  Died.  xlii.  T5.— Coinoge-unlon  between 
Rliodee,  Samos,  Ephesus.  and  Cnidua:  Waddlngton,  X«u.  ^un.,  IS63,  p.  2S3. 
Legend  Slf  Niwx'".  Lenke,  Sam.  Sett.  Jturra-,  S«  j  Bmndla,  aK!,  876,— aa  lo  tho 
oooasion  of  tho Soolsl  War !  Oncken,  leaSrnfemwijJtteH.p.  laoaeq.;  et  Koy- 
fler  la  Ntut  Jahri.  fSr  i%>(rA  ISM,  p.  SCO.— A  veleome  scceasion  to  the 
eitremely  meaBTB  materials  for  tho  history  of  the  war  [a  afforded  hy  the 
Idserlptlon  of  OL  otI.  a  (b.o.  35S-1),  edited  by  Knmanudas  and  Sanppa 
(ffiafoflw  saelT.,  18C7,  p.  161).  Phlllsous  of  Sestns  is  honored  on  aononnt  of 
the  service  rendered  by  him  during  the  war  to  the  olrlo  ooromunity  by 
meons  of  an  important  piece  of  iiewf,  (iittiW!  t[1v  tuv  Kir^arrimi  iroAJor, 
as  Sanppe  very  felleftously  supplements  Ilia  lOtona. 
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trierarcliy.  But  even  the  burdens  thus  divided  proved 
too  heavy.  It  was  neeessary  to  establish  a  further  Bubdi- 
vision,  and  to  impose  proportionate  exertions  even  upou 
the  1^  wealthy.  Accordiagly,  on  the  motion  of  Peri- 
ander,  the  principle  of  associatloD,  which  had  already 
been  applied  to  the  property-tax  (vol.  iv.  p.  386),  was 
now  likewise  made  use  of  for  the  naval  armament  The 
1,200  wealthiest  members  of  the  civic  community  were 
divided  into  twenty  companies  or  symmories,  whose  duty  it 
was,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  300,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  taken  from  each  syramory,  to  furnish  the 
requisites  for  the  fleet  demanded  by  the  state.  With  the 
utmost  rigor  everything  was  called  in,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  public  inventory  of  the  navy  and  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  individuals;  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  all  public  debtors  were  distrained;  and  evea 
what  had  become  private  property,  but  might  be  of 
service  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  was  forcibly  called 
in.  Aristophon  and  his  friends  took  advantage  of  this 
season  of  public  trouble  to  raise  their  power  to  the  h^hest 
pitch.  All  views  opposed  to  theirs,  all  expression  of 
pacific  sentiments,  aU  attempts  to  create  diasenaon  in  the 
enemies'  camp  by  means  of  negotiation,  were  repressed 
by  them. 

By   a  spasmodic   effort  a  naval  force  was      3^,4^,^  ,„ 
brought  together;  and  the  best  generals  were  ^^(^chioa" 
set  to  work.     But  they  received  separate  com-  p,  ^^  ^  ^^  ^_ 
mands  according  to  the  parties  to  which  they  »s')- 
belonged  ;  and  this  could  not  have  a  fevorable  effect  upon 
the  result     Sixty  vessels  were  commanded  by  Cliares, 
upon  whose  courage  Aristophon  pre-eminently  counted  in 
this  desperate  coui«e  of  policy ;  a  second  fleet  of  equal 
strength  was  entrusted  to  Iphicrates,  his  son  Menestheua, 
and  "nmotheus.  Chares  advanced  at  once  upon  Chios  with 
his  fleet ;  and  drove  it  in  wedgewise  into  the  harbor,  which 
had  been  barred  by  the  islanders.     Chabrias,  who  served 
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SIS  a  triorar(.li  un  ler  Chares,  was  ia  tlie  van  ;  boldly  push- 
ing forwaid  before  the  jest,  he  had  penetrated  deep  into 
the  dense  mass  of  the  enemy,  and  fell,  fighting,  on  the 
deck  of  hia  tnieme  laci  he  was  too  proud  to  abandon  the 
vesisel  committed  to  his  charge.  The  whole  attack  ended 
in  failure,  and  the  insurgents  were  able  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive. They  devastated  the  islands  in  the  prasession  of 
Athens,  in  particular  Lemnoa  and  Imbros,  and  then  ap- 
peared with  a  hundred  vessels  offSamos.  But  this  island 
was  relieved  by  the  combined  squadrons  of  the  Athenians, 
who  determined  to  sail  from  here  to  Byzantium,  which 
they  hoped  to  find  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  prepara- 
tion. Bat  on  a  stormy  day  they  unexpectedly  in  the 
channel  olf  Chios  came  across  the  enemy's  fleet.  Chares 
demanded  a  short  attack ;  the  leaders  of  the  second  squa- 
dron unanimously  opposed  it  on  account  of  tlie  weatlier, 
but  Chares  refused  to  give  way.  He  thought  by  boldly 
advancing  to  force  the  others  to  follow,  but  he  was  left 
alone,  and  was  obliged,  after  suffering  losses,  to  relinquish 
the  contest 

He  sent  a  report  of  what  had  occurred  to  Athens,  and 
cast  all  the  blame  upon  his  colleagues.  Ai-istophon  sup- 
ported his  cause;  his  fellow-generals  were  immediately 
recalled ;  and  Chares  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
fleet. 

viotory  of  ^^  ^™^  '^**^'  abovc  all  anxious  to  perform 
Sia^M '''"^  some  brilliant  exploit,  wherever  the  opportuni- 

01.  cyi.i(H.   ty  might  ofier.     And  as  he  was  probably  also 

C.3561.  urged  on  by  want  of  money,  he  rapidly  re- 

solved to  enter  mth  his  whole  fleet  into  the  pay  of  Arta- 
bazus,  who  was  engaged  in  a  i-evolt  against  the  Great 
Eng  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
position  of  MaussoUus  might  to  some  extent  justify  this 
step,  since  every  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  King  might  also 
be  regarded  as  a  defeat  inflicted  upon  MaussoUus  and  his 
allies.     In  any  case.  Chares  completely  achieved  his  im- 
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mediate  object.  By  a  brilliant  victory  he  secured,  in  ad- 
dition to  tlie  high  pay  for  his  forces,  ample  spoils,  occupied 
Lampsacus  and  Sigeum,  and  caused  great  rejoicing  among 
the  citizens. 

But  hereupon  an  embassy  from  the  Great  (,, 
King  arrived  at  Athens,  which  bitterly  com-  Social  War. 
plained  of  Chares,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  ^f '■^'^'^ 
most  serious  menaces.  It  was  already  thought 
to  be  certain  that  a  great  Persian  fleet  had  combined  with 
the  islanders  for  a  joint  expedition  against  Athens ;  and 
there  ensued  a  revulsion  in  public  opinion,  and  a  lively  move- 
ment arose  against  Ai-istophon  and  his  party.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  empty  treasiiry,  the  intolerable  burdens 
of  the  war,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  confed- 
erates to  obedience  by  force.  Aristophon  had  by  his  sys- 
tem of  terrorism  estranged  from  himself  even  many 
friends  ;  and  it  was  an  adherent  of  his  own  party,  Eubu- 
lus,  who  in  the  civic  assembly  brought  forward  this  mo- 
tion :  that  a  cessation  of  arms  must  immediately  be 
effected,  unless  the  city  was  to  be  utterly  mined.  As 
hastily  as  the  war  had  been  begun  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded, in  order  at  any  cost  to  put  an  end  to  the  hardships 
of  the  war,  without  even  the  attempt  being  made  to  save  as 
much  as  could  be  saved  of  influence  and  power.  The 
confederates  now  in  i-evolt  were  freed  from  all  obligations ; 
and  thus,  then,  after  absolutely  fruitless  efforts  of  the  most 
arduous  kind,  the  Naval  Confederation  founded  twenty 
years  before  with  the  happiest  prospects  by  Callistratus 
and  Timotheus,  had,  from  fear  of  Persian  menaces,  been 
shamefully  and  disgracefully  abandoned.  In  the  place 
of  the  Attic  influence,  which  kept  the  island-sea  in  order 
and  cohesion  for  national  purposes,  Asiatic  influence, 
partly  that  of  the  Great  King,  partly  that  of  the  Carian 
Tyrants,  now  asserted  itself.  Athens  had  openly  confessed 
her  impotence,  and  had  pusillaninaously  reuounced  her 
truest  and  most  proper  mission.     Henceforth  all  attempts 
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at  maintaming  ia  the  ^gean  a  state  of  things  estaMished 
by  treaties,  were  renounced  ;  and  anarchy  pure  and  simple 
was  the  recognized  condition  of  those  waters.  As  in  the 
Coriuthiaa  war  the  land-powers  of  secondary  rank,  so 
now  in  the  maritime  regions  there  came  forward  a  group  of 
secondary  states,  which  emancipated  itself  from  all  control 
No  Great  Power  any  longer  guaranteed  the  peac«  of  the  sea ; 
the  boundaries  between  the  maiitirae  dominions  of  the  bar- 
barians and  of  tiie  Hellenes  had  been  destroyed ;  and  Athens 
herself  could  in  future  feel  sure  neither  of  her  own  routes 
of  trade  nor  of  the  smaller  islands  remaining  to  her. 

Wor  was  this  all.  The  struggle  between  the  parties  was 
continued  in  the  law-courts,  and  demanded  yet  further 
victims.  Aristophon  exerted  all  the  remnants  of  his 
influence,  in  order  in  conjunction  with  CSiares  to  rum  the 
other  generals,  and  to  deprive  Athens,  in  her  deep  humil- 
iation, even  of  those  men  who  were  alone  capable  of 
bringing  about  a  hctter  future.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
rendering  of  their  account  hy  the  generals,  Iphicrates, 
Mcnestheua  and  Timotheus  were  accused  of  having  been 
bribed  by  Chian  and  Ehodian  money  to  ruin  their  native 
city.  The  charge  excited  great  indignation  ;  and  Iphi- 
.  crates  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  band  of  companions-m- 
arms,  who  were  resolved  to  protect  and  defend  him  against 
extremities,  if  necessary  by  the  use  of  force.  The  aged 
hero,  covered  with  scars,  confronted,  in  the  full  pride  of 
a  warrior,  the  forensic  tricks  of  Aristophon.  He  acknow- 
ledged his  inability  to  meet  him  with  the  same  weapons. 
"  This  man,"  he  said,  "  is  a  better  actor  ;  but  mine  is  the 
better  play."  He  appealed  to  his  deeds,  and  inquired 
whether  he  was  thought  capable  of  an  act  of  knavery,  of 
which  even  an  Aristophon  would  he  ashamed  ? 

The  chivalrous  pride  of  Iphicrates  did  not 
uon™fti™"'^iniss  its  effect.  Both  ho  and  his  son  were 
^olTvLI  acquitted.  Less  favorable  was  the  issue  in 
(to.* 356).       ^^^  ^ggg  pf  Timotheus.     He  was  not  indeed 
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found  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  liim  ;  but  he  dam- 
aged hia  cause,  by  irritatlag  the  judges  through  his  aris- 
tocratic bearing ;  and  thua  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  waa 
sentenced  to  the  enormous  fine  of  one  hundred  talents 
(£25,000  aire).  He  took  his  departure  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  died  the  same  yea,r,  after  having  seen  the  work  of  his 
life  BO  miserably  ruined.  Iphicrates  remained  at  Athens, 
in  retirement  from  public  life.  Chabrias  had  fallen  in 
battle.  Thus  at  the  close  of  this  disastrous  war  Athens 
had  not  only  forfeited  her  dominion  and  exhausted  her 
I  but  she  had  also  been  deprived  of  her  best 


Such  were  the  course  of  Attic  politics  up  to  g„p;„]  ^^^, 
the  close  of  the  Social  War,  and  the  series  of  Athens^u  lo 
outward  events  necessarily  resulting  from  the  pe^rance'S^ 
relations  which  we  lind  prevailing  in  the  in-  n^^'ut',- 
terior  of  the  state.  "f=- 

The  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  order  to  cure  the 
evils  besetting  the  life  of  the  Attic  community  had  long 
been  abandoned  again ;  the  old  tracks  had  once  more 
been  re-entered,  and  the  traditional  forms  of  life  belong- 
ing to  the  democratic  system  thoughtlessly  resumed.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  commonwealth,  sick  and  devoid  of  vigor 
as  it  was,  could  not  elevate  or  ennoble  the  individual 
citizens,  the  bonds  uniting  men  among  themselves  and 
with  the  state  were  more  and  more  relaxed,  civic  duties 
and  the  demands  imposed  by  them  fell  into  neglect,  life 
lost  part  of  its  seriousness  and  significance,  and  men  be- 
came accustomed  to  a  low  standard  in  judging  themselves 
and  others. 

Outwardly,  the  difference  from  earlier  times  was  above 
all  perceptible  in  the  circunistaucc,  that,  while  hitherto 

•  Diod.  xvl,  2Z;    IMonys.;  Din.  p.  «eS;  Nepos.  Tinwtt.S;  Isocr.  xv.  129. 
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more  consiclerable  edifices  had  been  erected  only  for  the 
purposes  of  public  worship  and  of  the  state,  the  public 
eucla  were  now  Delected,  while  building  was  carried  on  in 
the  service  of  the  comfort  and  love  of  pomp  of  indi\ddual 
citizens.  The  richer  citizens  indulged  their  vanity  by  the 
display  of  their  wealth ;  mansions  resembling  palaces  were 
built  in  Athens  and  in  its  neighborhood.  Men  delighted 
in  exhibiting  their  establishments  of  numerous  servants, 
splendid  equipt^es,  and  costly  robes  and  furniture;  and 
although  this  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  rich  was  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  yet  it 
was  not  punished  and  condemned  by  public  opinion,  but 
imposed  upon  the  multitude,  and  brought  with  it  influ- 
ence and  authority. 

In  proportion  as  the  public  resources  dwindled,  the 
diiference  of  property  asserted  iteelf  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  new  institutions  designed  for  satisfying  the  wants 
of  the  state  helped  to  raise  the  power  of  money  ;  for  the 
distribution  of  the  public  burdens  in  the  symmories 
(p.  1 19)  was  in  the  hands  of  the  most  highly  taxed ;  and 
'  they  employed  their  influence  so  as  to  spare  themselves. 
Though  on  occasion  they  performed  this  or  that  public 
service  with  pompous  munificence,  in  order  to  daazle  the 
multitude,  yet  in  general  they  contrived  to  arrange  matters 
after  such  a  fashion,  that  disproportionate  efforts  were 
exacted  from  the  less  wealthy,  and  a  disproportionate 
pressure  was  placed  upon  them.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
distinction  between  the  classes  with  and  without  property, 
an  opposition  arose  between  the  rich  and  the  middle 
classes ;  the  committees  of  the  symmories  became  a  privi- 
leged order  in  the  state,  and  the  system  of  fectiona  became 
less  and  less  endurable. 

In  the  same  degree  in  which  the  idea  of  the  state  lost 
its  power,  the  virtues  rooting  in  this  idea  died  out,  in  par- 
ticular the  joyous  promptitude  for  personal  sacrifices. 
The  citizens  concealed  their  property ;  and  if  the  richest 
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among  them  evaded  their  duties  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
farm  out  for  execution  the  trierarchies  filing  t«  their  lot 
to  the  lowest  bidders,  how  much  leas  were  they  willing  to 
venture  their  lives  on  behalf  of  the  state !  Military  service 
was  regarded  as  an  intolerable  interference  with  personal 
comfort  and  with  commercial  profits.  Pretests  of  all 
kinds  were  sought ;  and  it  was  necessaiy  to  pass  severe 
laws  of  war,  in  order  to  secure  what  formerly  had  been  a 
matter  of  course.  But  even  these  laws  proved  of  no  avail. 
The  aversion  of  the  citizens  from  beai-ing  arms  spread 
like  a  contagious  disease ;  and  the  trierarchs  found  it  so 
interminable  a  task  to  man  their  vessels,  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  offer  hand-money,  and  to  entrust  the  most  pre- 
cious possession  of  the  city,  her  ships,  to  strangers  who 
had  no  interest  in  her. 

The  desire  was  to  maintain  only  those  elements  in  the 
democracy  which  gratified  sensual  mdulgence,  and  which 
offered  a  pleasant  pastime.  Accordingly,  the  festivals  be- 
came the  principal  object  in  public  life,  and  were  as  its 
most  important  side  ti-eated  with  the  utmost  seriousness. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  higher  considerations  lying  at 
the  basis  of  Attic  festive  life,  viz.  the  grateful  celebratiou 
of  the  gods,  tlie  patriotic  elevation  of  meu's  minds,  and  ■  the 
emulous  cultivation  of  liberal  arts,  fell  quite  into  the  back- 
gi'ound.  In  their  stead  the  proc^sions  and  banquets 
formed  the  gist  of  the  matter ;  and  in  order  not  to  miss 
any  of  these,  the  citizens  evaded  service  abroad,  while  for 
the  same  reason  the  troops  were  disbanded,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  rush  home.  To  disturb  the  festive  rejoicing  was 
accounted  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  city.  In  all  things  only  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  not  their  duties,  were  taken  into  account,  aU  at- 
tempts to  enforce  obligations  were  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
there  was  an  absence  of  salutary  discipline  in  the  public 
markctr-place  as  well  as  in  the  private  homes  ;  for  even  the 
slaves  it  was  not  contrived  to  keep  undei-,     A  system  of 
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mutual  concession  had  been  tacitly  agreed  upon  at  Athens ; 
it  would  have  amounted  to  an  offence  against  the  feshion 
of  society  for  any  man  publicly  to  stigmatize  the  frivolous 
self-indulgence  of  any  of  his  fellow-citizens;  and  jEschines, 
when  inveighing  against  the  vices  of  the  trierarchs,  ex- 
pressly wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  the  object  of  his 
charge  is  only  the  brutal  audacity  which  mocts  all  public 
decency,  and  the  conversion  of  immorality  into  a  trade. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  society ;  and  thus 
assembly.  neithci'  couH  the  civic  assemblies  maintain 
any  dignity  in  their  bearing.  A  really  earnest  spirit  was 
,  wanting,  even  when  the  moat  momentous  matters  were  the 
subject  of  debate;  the  common  interest  was  no  longer 
generally  interesting ;  and  here,  too,  pastime  and  diversion 
were  sought,  and  these  objects  determined  the  conduct  of 
the  orators.  Outwardly  negligent,  even  with  their  shoulders 
bare,  they  appeared  before  the  people,  relying  upon  a  sono- 
rous voice  and  a  dazzling  flow  of  words,  to  which  they 
added  the  attraction  of  histrionic  tricks.  Their  speeches 
were  poor  in  considerations  on  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion, but,  on  the  other  band,  abounded  in  personalities, 
scandal  and  vulgar  jests.  Since  the  multitude  waa  too 
indolent  to  enter  into  a  consultation  and  to  form  an  o])inion 
for  itself,  few  took  part  in  the  debate;  and  those  speakers 
were  the  most  popular  who  gave  the  least  trouble  to  their 
hearers.  This  demand  of  course  only  men  devoid  of  con- 
science were  ready  to  supply,  pei-sons  of  talent  and  practi- 
cal skill,  but  without  superior  culture  or  a  liberal  training. 
They  struck  the  note,  and  had  thdr  agents  at  hand,  who 
according  to  given  hints  shouted  applause  to  the  one, 
drowned  the  words  of  the  other  in  clamor,  and  thu'i  eon- 
fused  the  multitude  in  order  to  be  able  all  the  more  easily 
to  direct  it.  A  group  of  men  entertaining  the  same  views 
unites ;  they  form  a  close  party ;  and  the  multitude  so 
thoroughly  accustoms  itself  to  be  controlled  by  them,  that 
they  demean  themselves  as  the  lords  and  nia&ters  of  the 
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city.  Such  was  notably  the  case  ivith  Aristophon  and  his 
associates,  who  established  a  genuine  reign  of  terror  over 
Athens.  "  They  claim,"  we  read  in  a  speech  of  the  day, 
"  absolute  liberty  of  speaking  to  you  and  of  acting  ac- 
cording as  they  choose ;  they  bring  everything  into  their 
hands,  and,  as  it  were  like  public  criers,  offer  the  state  to 
the  highest  bidder.  They  cause  whom  they  wish  to  be 
crowned  or  not  crowned,  and  have  secured  to  themselves 
more  authority  than  belongs  to  the  decrees  of  the  civic  as- 
sembly," The  orators  flatter  the  people  and  foster  phases 
of  agitation,  in  order  to  maintain  tlieir  influence ;  they 
take  pay  both  for  speaking  and  for  holding  their  peace ; 
and  change  from  beggars  into  rich  men,  while  the  state  is 
becoming  more  and  more  impoverished.  The  citizens  curse 
them,  when  affairs  take  a  bad  tarn,  but  relapse  again  and 
again  into  their  unworthy  relation  of  dependence.* 

In  legislation,  the  principles  of  ancient  Legj„i^tioii. 
times  had  been  recurred  to  ;  but  they  had  not 
been  feithfully  observed.  There  prevailed  anew  an  over- 
busy  tendency  to  make  new  laws,  and  in  consequence  an 
incurable  state  of  disquiet.  Every  month— and  frequent- 
ly too  in  violation  of  the  customary  regulations,  viz.  with- 
out any  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  without  any 
preliminary  examination  and  public  exhibition  such  as 
prescription  demanded,  without  the  fixed  terras  being 
awaited  or  the  contradictions  thence  resulting  taken  into 
account — new  laws  were  passed,  which  in  contravention 
of  the  principles  of  the  republic  were  devised  to  suit 
special  cases  ;  laws  of  debt,  which  were  to  help  particular 
persons  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  others  to  which  a  re- 
trospective force  was  given,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
party-objects.  Herewith  is  connected  the  influence  gained 
in  Athens  by  the  scribes.  These  were  persons  of  a  low 
class,  slaves  and  freedmen,  whose  business  was  the  reading, 

•  Dominion  of   faction:   itoJiTi^ireoi  kutiI  <rii(ijji>(ucK,  Dem.  fi.  23.    De- 
sctijitlon  of  the  terrorism  cxerciBedbj  the  party  of  Aristophon :  Dem,  li.  22. 
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composition,  aud  preservation  of  written  docuKients,  aud 
who  thereby  acquired  a  versatility  in  business,  which 
made  them  iodispensable  to  every  office,  great  or  small. 
They  were  a  venal  set,  useful  for  any  and  every  purpose, 
ready  for  any  Iclod  of  service,  and  familiar  with  all  tJie 
species  of  tricks.  When  such  men  acquired  authority, 
there  spread  together  with  them  through  all  branches  of 
tlie  administration  a  spirit  of  impunity  and  dishonesty, 
above  all,  of  course,  where  the  management  of  trust- 
moneys  was  in  question.  A  universal  mistrust  poisoned 
Litigious-  po^jlic  life  The  most  usual  weapon  with 
nes3.  which  one  party  attacked   the  otlier,  or  one 

citizen  fought  out  a  personal  contest  against  another,  was' 
an  indictment  for  peculation ;  and  the  lamentable  love  of 
litigation,  which  characterized  the  Athenians,  thereby  re- 
ceived superabundant  nourishment.  Aristophon  himself 
was  charged  with  having  kept  back  in  his  hands  moneys 
intended  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  of  golden 
wreaths ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a  worse  alternative,  he 
was  obliged  at  once  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Indeed, 
it  became  customary  to  appoint  extraordinary  commissions 
to  inquire  who  was  illegally  in  possession  of  sacred  or 
public  moneys.  During  the  progress  of  the  suits,  oppor- 
tunities were  found  for  tricks  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  de- 
lude the  judges,  or  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tences actually  pronounced.  In  public  and  in  private  mat- 
ters all  means  seemed  allowable;  personal  abuse  was  in- 
dulged in,  and  there  were  always  at  command  venal  wit- 
nesses and  advocates,  who  were  ready  to  compose  a  speech 
to  be  made  in  court  in  any  cause,  either  for  plaintiff  or 
for  defendant.  No  dishonor  any  longer  attached  to  the 
payment  of  counsel ;  the  advocates  or  writers  of  speeches 
{Logographi)  made  their  living  out  of  the  suits,  and  did  their 
best  to.  goad  men  into  quarreling  with  one  another.  They 
had  as  it  wereset  up  their  domestic  establishments  in  the  law- 
courts,  and  lay  in  wait  for  any  dispute  among  the  citizens. 
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This  petty  war&re  between  citizens  and  civic  parties 
claimed  attention  more  than  any  tiling  else ;  upon  it  time 
and  strength  were  expended,  while  the  commonweal  re- 
maned neglected.  As  the  confusion  in  legislation  in- 
creased, indictments  for  illegal  motions  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  popular  orators  of  the  genuine  stamp 
sought  a  kind  of  chivalry  in  boldly  confronting  these  at- 
tacks. Aristophon  boasted  of  having  fought  to  an  issue 
seventy-five  such  quarrels. 

Those  were  most  of  all  exposed  to  suspicion  .^^^  ^j,^_ 
and  active  enmity  who  were  invested  with  gg"g,^'^"" 
public  powers,  viz.  the  envoys  and,  most  notar 
bly,  the  generals.  If  they  were  successful,  they  were 
without  consideration  of  persons  immoderately  honored 
and  extolled ;  for  the  observance  of  a  just  standard  in 
public  acknowledgments  had  long  been  lost,  and,  instead 
of  the  wise  economy  which  had  distinguished  the  Athens 
of  earlier  days,  it  had  become  the  practice  prodigally  to 
squander  the  highest  gifts  of  honor,  and  to  indulge  in  a 
senseless  extravagance.  But  far  worse  was  the  opposite 
of  this:  viz.  that,  whenever  a  calamity  had  befallen  the 
city,  the  commanders  of  the  troops  were  made  to  suffer  for 
the  vexation  felt  by  the  citizens.  Nothing  was  more 
damaging  to  the  state  than  the  perpetual  strife  between 
the  orators  and  the  generals.  Person  who  sat  safely  at 
home  and  understood  nothing  of  the  militaiy  matters, 
brought  chaises  of  life  and  deatb  against  the  men  return- 
ing from  arduous  campaigns,  when  it  became  their  duty  to 
give  an  account  of  their  conduct  in  office,  and  made  them 
sick  of  doing  their  best,  though  upon  their  will  to  do  it 
everything  depended.  After  Callistratus  had  set  so  bad 
an  example  by  his  attack  upon  Timotheus,  tliis  evil  sys- 
tem steadily  grew  worse ;  and  there  was  no  general  who 
was  not  several  times  indicted  for  high  treason. 

And  what  in  truth  was  the  position  of  the  generals  in 

those  days?    They  no  longer,  it  should  be  remembered, 
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commauded  Attic  citizens,  held  together  by  a  sense  of  hon- 
or and  by  a  feeling  of  patriotism.  The  wealthy  Athe- 
nians aa  a  matter  of  duty  served  as  cavalry,  the  state  fur- 
nishing the  customaiy  supplementary  payment  for  the 
purpose ;  their  handsome  squadrons  formed  the  proces- 
sions, which  were  part  of  the  pomp  of  the  city  festivals ; 
but  service  abroad  they  evaded.  In  the  place  of  the 
wealthier,  poorer  citizens  entered  as  substitutes,  in  order 
to  improve  their  financial  circun^tances  by  pay  and  pil- 
lage ;  ia  this  matter  again  money  became  eo  emphatically 
the  main  object,  that  the  warriors  would  not  even  march 
outside  the  gates  for  a  review  without  having  received  pay. 
From  other  states,  too,  enough  men  came  in  who  were 
ready  to  sell  their  persons  and  their  lives ;  and  these  wore 
homeless  adventurers,  folk  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred, 
who  took  service  to-day  with  the  Persians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  to-morrow  with  the  Athenians.  Such  troops 
were  only  to  be  kept  together  by  money.  War  was  there- 
fore diverted  into  those  regions  where  tliero  was  the  best 
prospect  of  gain ;  money  meant  power  and  victory,  and 
in  order  to  obt^n  money,  hands  were  laid  even  upon  tfie 
property  of  the  temples 

If  such  a  svitem  of  mercenines  was  not  to 

The  condi- 
tion of  tlie       bring  about  the  rum  of  the  stite,  there   wis 

needed  a  public  treasury  with  wellassuied 
sources  of  income,  and  a  fixed  war-budget  But  the  en 
tire  financial  system  upon  which  the  greatness  oi  Athens 
rested  (vol.  ii.  p.  523j  had  long  ago  iiilon  to  pieces,  the 
regular  sources  of  mcsme,  in  paiticulai  the  tributes  bad 
dried  up,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  rcmn^nt  and  theie 
was  no  fund  in  oxittencf  No  sooner,  theiefore  was  an 
army  to  bo  assembled,  than  it  became  requi'*ito  to  leiy 
property-taxes,  and  to  obtain  immodntely  out  ot  the 
pockets  of  the  citizens  the  moneys  needed  for  the  expenses 
of  each  particular  war.  The  dislike  of  giving  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  frequent  demands,  as  well  as  by  the  a 
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of  correspottdiiig  success :  and  this  dislike  was  all  tlie 
greater,  inasmuch  as  the  money  of  the  citizens  mostly  went 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  To  these  causes  of  unwill- 
ingness were  added  the  distrust  of  the  administrators  of 
the  sums  collected  with  so  much  trouble  and  the  informa- 
tions perpetually  laid  as  to  unconscientious  squandering 
of  the  moneys.  Special  officials  (Exetastte)  were  there- 
fore sent  out  to  see  whether  the  professed  number  of  mer- 
cenaries was  actually  in  existence ;  but  these  controlling 
authorities  it  was  likewise  possible  to  bribe,  if  the  general 
thought  it  worth  his  while.  But  even  if  no  part  of  the 
moneys  granted  was  made  away  with,  yet  there  was  an 
utter  disproportion  between  them  and  the  requirements  of 
the  war ;  as  a  rule  they  only  sufficed  to  bring  together  the 
mercenaries,  and  the  idea  became  more  and  more  custom- 
ary, that  army  and  fleet  ought  to  maictain  themselves 
abroad. 

Timotheus  set  the  first  example  of  wars  ^^^  position 
which  cost  nothing.  In  his  patriotic  zeal  he  ggn^rala. 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  remove  every 
obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  glorious  enterprises,  and  took  plea- 
sure in  contrasting  the  trifling  expense  of  his  victories  with 
the  enormous  pecuniary  sacrifices  exacted  by  the  expedi- 
tions of  Pericles.  He  procured  money  from  friend  and  from 
foe,  and,  when  a  deficency  occurred,  contrived  to  pay  his 
way  by  a  sham-money  of  copper,  to  which  he  was  able  to 
give  currency  by  virtue  of  his  personal  credit.  Timotheus 
seduced  the  Athenians  into  the  serious  error  of  believing 
it  possible  to  carry  on  suceasful  wars  without  a  fund  and 
without  a  regular  system  of  financial  administration. 
This  delusion  was  too  agreeable  for  them  to  take  warning 
from  experience,  although  already  in  the  case  of  Timo- 
theus himself  it  mighthavebeen  perceived,  what  where  the 
real  conditions  of  such  a  method  of  conducting  war.  The 
er  had  any  control  over  his  own  movements ; 
J  incapable  of  carrying  out  plans  of  an  extensive 
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kind;  he  was  forced  to  evade  all  more  important  tesks,  and 
to  dissipate  liis  strength  in  petty  warfare  ;  from  the  Srst 
he  was  altogether  unable  to  undertake  to  receive  and 
execute  definite  instructions.  The  necessary  consequence 
was,  that  the  generals  became  more  and  more  independent, 
self-willed  and  arbitrary  as  towards  the  city.  In  propor- 
tioa  as  they  had  to  pay  more  consideration  to  their  troops, 
they  took  leas  account  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
commissioned.  If  they  procured  pay  and  soldiers  them- 
selves, they  desired  likewise  to  reserve  for  themselves  the 
glory  of  the  successes  which  were  achieved.  Accord- 
ingly, instead  of  the  victories  of  Athens,  the  victories  of 
the  generals  were  now  alone  spoken  of;  and  it  was  not  the 
name  of  the  city,  but  his  own,  which  the  victorious 
commander  was  wont  to  inscribe  upon  the  spoils  brought 
home  by  him. 

Furthermore,  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  existing  state 
of  thmgs,  that  the  generals,  whUe  finding  less  aud  less  sup- 
port and  vigorous  assistance  in  their  native  city,  were  all 
the  more  eager  to  seek  for  combinations  abroad.  For  this 
Their  eon- '^"™'^™"s  opportunities  offered  themselves; 
foreilS"'*  ^"'^  tliu^  we  find  Timotheus  in  alliance  with 
pnnoea.  jg^p^  ^f  pi^^^^  ^^^^  Alcetas  the  Moiossian, 
with  Amyntas  of  Macedonia,  and  even  with  Persian 
satraps.  The  most  important  advantages  were  obtained 
as  the  gifts  of  personal  friendship.  Similar  relations  are 
met  with  between  Iphicrates  and  the  Thraeian  princes, 
between  Chares  and  Artobazus.  These  ties  of  amity  were 
secured  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  princely  fami- 
lies, which  naturally  were  greatly  interested  in  attaching 
Hellenes  to  their  interests.  Thus  Seuthes  had  offered  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  fo  Xenophon  (vol.  iv.  p.  196); 
Cotys  became  the  brother-in-law  of  Iphicrates,  and  Cereo^ 
bleptes  of  Charidemus.  Hereby  the  Attic  generals  wei-e 
placed  in  the  most  ambiguous  of  positions,  and  involved 
in  inextricable  conflicts  between  opposite  obligations  (p. 
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109).  They,  as  it  were,  included  themselves  among 
foreign  dynasts,  and  were  more  at  home  in  foreign  landa 
than  at  Athens.  Just  as  Alcibiades  after  his  banishment 
founded  fastnesses  for  himself  in  the  Chersonnesus,  so  we 
find  in  this  period  generals  of  tlie  city,  while  they  were 
still  its  officer,  in  possession  of  towns,  bestowed  upon  them 
by  foreign  prince,  or  conquered  by  them  on  their  own  ac- 
count Thus  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  received  the  towns 
of  Sestos  and  Crithote  as  a  gift  at  the  hands  of  Ariobar- 
zanes.  Iphicrates  was  allowed  to  regard  the  Thracian 
city  of  Drys  as  his  personal  property,  and  to  surround  it 
with  walls.  Chares  had  his  residence  at  Sigeum;  and 
Chabrias  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  home  m 
Egypt,  where  he  pursued  a  perfectly  independent  policy. 
Thus  the  generals  became  estranged  from  rp^eipeg- 
the  city,  and  obtained  a  personal  power,  gla-  ^™2f  ^^''"uy. 
ringly  contravening  the  spirit  of  the  republic. 
And  ia  proportion  as  military  life  grew  distinct  from 
civil,  the  commanders,  being  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  mercenaries,  who  required  a  downright  kind  of  disci- 
pline, assumed  a  rough  and  imperious  bearing ;  they  felt 
themselves,  as  towards  the  citizens,  in  the  character  of 
soldiei-s,  and  refused  to  suffer  the  tongue-valiant  gentry, 
who  monopolized  the  attention  of  the  assembly  at  Athens, 
to  interfere  in  their  doings,  or  to  pass  judgment  upon  their 
campaigns.  But  on  the  other  side  there  remained  to  the 
civic  community,  guided  by  its  orators,  the  duty  of  as- 
signing to  each  general  his  sphere  of  military  operations, 
and  of  receiving  from  each  on  his  return  the  account  of 
his  proceedings  demanded  by  the  constitution.  There  ac- 
cordingly arose  on  this  head  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  re- 
lations, which  more  than  anything  else  inflicted  serious 
damage  upon  the  commonwealth.* 

•  Routine  by  the  rej^ilar  bualneEs  of  soplbes  (6irov(>cw,"'"ii).  Vil.  X  o™*. 
840.  npi,o-.uii<:i-  tSvt'  SdJov,  Dem.  sli.  31*.  Meier,  OmmeaL  ds  Vila  Luairgi.  pag. 
0.    A ris to ph on  ssveuiy- five  Umeg  inflicted  ,ropatoncov:  aisehin.  h  Oei.  19i. 
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Sucli  was  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  generals  to  the  state ;  and  how  rapidly 
these  relations  became  yet  worse  I  How  great  in 'these 
times  was  the  difference  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  generation  I  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  notably 
Timotheiis,  still  admirably  contrived  to  control  tlie  exist- 
ing evils,  and  to  maintain  the  cohesion  between  city  and 
army.  With  truly  Attic  genius  they  knew  how  to  make 
the  new  military  system  as  serviceable  as  possible  to  the 
state,  and  to  raise  if^  defensive  strength  by  combining  the 
service  of  mercenaries  with  that  of  citizens ;  they  understood 
how  to  assert  the  superiority  of  Attic  culture  over  the  savage 
mass  of  the  troops,  although  already  in  the  case  of  Iphi- 
crates the  defiant  ways  of  the  soldier  are  perceptible, — as 
was  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  indictment  of  Ai-istophon, 
when  the  general  drew  his  sword  in  the  fiice  of  the  orators. 
At  a  later  date,  however,  the  disastrous  evils  of  these 
relations  became  fiir  more  openly  manifest.  The  generals 
were  barbarized  simultaneously  with  the  bands  com- 
manded by  them;  and  as  they  blended  with  these,  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  citizens,  and  lost  all  habits 
of  discipline  and  legality.  They  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween friend  and  foe,  squandered  the  money  in  Tyrannical 
arrogance,  levied  forced  requisitions  upon  the  confeder- 
ates, and  on  occasion  passed  with  all  their  troops  into 
foreign  service,  so  that  the  Athenians  were  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  fleet,  and  had  to  search 
for  it  on  the  wide  seas.  Indeed,  it  had  become  unknowu 
who  was  the  master  of  the  fleet.  It  is  in  this  condition 
that  we  find  aflairs  under  Chares  and  Gharidemus,  who 
exhibit  the  wild  ways  of  a  Greek  condottiere  in  their  full 
Chares  development.  Chares  was  already  in  his  per- 
sonal exterior  a  complete  contrast  to  the  ele- 
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gantly-built  Timotheus,  who,  like  his  father,  was  of  slight 
bodily  stature.  Chares  made  a  pomt  of  letting  it  he  seen 
on  every  occasion  that  he  was  above  all  a  soldier ;  and 
sought  to  impose  by  means  of  his  martial  figure  and  rodo- 
montading talk.  Accordingly,  Timotheus  reproved  his 
countrymen  for  appointing  a  man  general  by  reason  of  his 
broad  shoulders.  Such  a  man,  he  said,  might  indeed  be 
adapted  for  carrying  the  general's  baggage ;  but  the  ofiice 
of  general  required  a  man,  who,  free  from  all  low  desires, 
possessed  a  clear  judgment  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
city;  so  that  if  Chares  boasted  of  the  holes  in  his  shield 
and  the  wounds  on  hia  body,  foolhardiness  was  no  praise 
befitting  a  general.  At  the  same  time  Chares  was  a  man 
of  profligate  habits,  who  took  delight  in  the  harsh  alter- 
nation of  bloody  frays  with  effeminate  debauchery,  whose 
admiral's  vessel  was  filled  with  wenches  and  female  flute- 
players,  and  who  shrank  ftom  no  means  of  securing  the 
favor  of  the  orators  and  of  the  civic  assembly.  As  a  man  of 
the  vulgar  type,  hia  natural  doivnrightuess  pleased  the  peo- 
ple far  better  than  the  fine  culture  of  Timotheus.  And 
indeed  Chares,  by  virtue  of  his  indefatigable  ambition,  his 
versatility  and  hia  unwearying  officiousness,  during  fifty 
years  of  active  life  as  a  general,  obtained  many  an  advan- 
tage in  the  field  for  the  Athenians ;  but  he  missed  more 
opportunities  than  he  took  advantage  of,  and  did  more 
harm  than  good ;  and,  although  he  is  not  to  be  regarded 
aa  the  aole  cause  of  the  Social  War  and  of  its  disastrous 
issue,  which  the  friends  of  Timotheus  laid  to  his  charge, 
yet  he,  above  all  others,  conti-ibuted  to  bring  his  native 
city  into  evil  repute,  and  to  d^troy  the  patriotic  work  of 
Timotheus.* 

The  above-mentioned  generals  were  bom     (-harWe- 
Athenians.     But  under  the  then  existing  cir-  musofOreua. 
cumstances  foreigners  too  were  unhesitatingly  taken  into 
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the  service  of  the  atate,  provided  only  that  they  distia- 
guished  themselves  in  the  art,  which  in  those  times  was 
accounted  the  highest  task  of  the  general,  viz.  that  of  col- 
lecting volunteer  recruits,  and  drUliug  them,  and  attach- 
ing them  to  the  general's  person.  In  this  way  Cliaride- 
mus  attained  to  high  honors ;  a  man  who  was  not  even  in 
his  own  native  place,  Oreua  in  Eubcea,  reckoned  among 
the  citizens  of  the  full-blood,  who  rose  iroia  the  meanest 
condition  by  his  exertions  as  a  soldier,  then  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  his  own  made  himself  a  name  as  a  freebooter  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  was  on  this  account,  together  with 
his  men,  taken  into  pay  by  Iphicrates,  when  that  general 
wished  to  increase  his  forces  against  Amphipolis,  Iphi- 
crates displayed  a  thoughtless  confidence  in  Charidemus  ; 
he  entrusted  to  his  care  the  hostages  from  Amphipolis, 
with  instructions  to  take  them  to  Athens.  Instead  of  this, 
Ciiaridemus  took  them  home  to  their  native  city,  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thracians  against  Athens.  But 
in  lieu  of  receiving  the  just  recompense  of  his  treachery, 
the  cunning  adventurer  contrived  anew  to  secure  confi- 
dence. Notwithstanding  his  perfidy,  which  had  inflicted 
irremediable  damage  upon  the  Athenians,  they  regarded 
him  as  a  man  whose  services  ought  not  to  be  rejected. 
Timotheus  took  him  into  pay  again ;  and  the  Athenians 
even  confen-ed  their  civic  franchise  upon  him,  in  order  to 
attach  him  permanently  to  the  interest  of  their  city.  So 
low  had  the  standard  fellen,  according  to  which  men  were 
judged ;  so  little  was  even  a  general  of  the  city  required  to 
possess  what  in  truth  was  the  fundamental  condition  of 
any  salutary  service  to  the  state, — conscientiousness,  fideli- 
ty, and  patriotism.* 

ForeiKu        Such  was  the  condition  of  the  military  sys- 
reiations.      tem  of  the  Athenians  in  times  when  the  pos- 
session offerees  which  could  be  relied  upon  was  more  in- 
dispensable than  ever  before;  for  the  number  of  points 
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requiring  to  be  defended  was  contiuually  on  tLe  increase. 
The  utmost  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  energy  were  therefore 
needed,  if  Athens  desired  to  maintain  lier  position  in  the 
^gean.  But  since  the  condition  of  things  at  home  was 
what  it  was,  the  foreign  relations  could  not  fail  to  become 
rapidly  worse,  the  most  important  places  to  be  lost,  and 
the  confederates  to  revoit.  The  Athenians  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  carried  on  by  the  course  of  events,  while  there 
was  no  mind  gifted  with  foresight  to  guide  the  holm;  of  tlie 
state  and  to  keep  definite  aims  in  -view.  They  took  plea- 
sure in  the  vagueness  of  existing  relations,  entertaining  no 
really  serious  intentions  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  and  con- 
cluding treaties  without  any  fixed  resolutions  of  observing 
them.  Thus  even  their  foreign  policy  shows  how  tlio 
roughly  the  love  of  law  and  of  moral  order  in  public  life 
had  become  dulled. 

Of  all  the  existing  foreign  relations,  those  t^^  cim- 
with  the  prince.?  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  ^^^!^™  ^"^ 
were  in  truth  the  most  favorable  and  the  best 
warranted.  Here  since  the  year  438  the  family  of  the 
Spartoeidse  had  held  sway,  who  displayed  a  friendship 
towards  the  Athenians,  which  had  alone  survived  all  the 
changes  of  fortune  and  the  heaviest  blows  suffered  by 
Athens.  Satyrus  and  his  son  Leucon  (393-353  b.  C.) 
were  specially  zealous  in  giving  proofe  of  tliis  kindly  feel- 
ing. Leucon  relieved  the  Attic  vessels  of  the  exit-dues, 
conceded  to  them  important  privileges  in  the  purchase  of 
corn,  so  that  all  vessels  had  to  wait,  until  the  Athenians 
had  fully  laden  their  ships;  he  even  occasionally  ia 
times  of  dearth  allowed  them  t«  buy  considerable  stoi'cs  at 
a  moderate  pnce.  In  general  he  attached  the  highest 
value  to  the  maintenance  of  fixed  and  well-oidered  rela- 
tions with  the  chief  market  for  the  com  of  the  Pontus, 
which  were  based  upon  a  salutary  reciprocity  of  h<spitable 
relations  of  traffic. 

With  Egj'pt  and  Cyprus  the  most  advantageous  con- 
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nexions    had  been    entered     into    by   Athens ;    but    in 
Eftypi  and     eitlicr  Country  she  had  left  her  allies   in   the 
Cyprus.  lurch  (vol.  Iv.  p.  294).    As  towards  Persia, 

the  relations  of  the  Athenians  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree uncertain  ;  they  oscillated  between  a  re- 
Persia.  gpectful  attitude,  conceding  to  the  Great  King 
the  authority  of  a  suzerain,  and  a  contempt,  regarding  the 
empire  as  in  a  condition  of  dissolution,  and  treating  it  as 
a  state  in  the  case  of  which  it  was  of  no  moment  whatever, 
whether  the  obligations  assumed  towards  it  were  observed 
or  not.  The  highest  value  was  attached  to  the  conclusion 
of  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Great  King,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  satraps  in  revolt  against  him  were  support- 
ed, as  if  no  knowledge  of  what  was  talcing  place  in  the 
Archipelago  ever  reached  the  remote  court  of  Susa.  The 
entire  civic  community  loudly  applauded  the  defeat  of  the 
royal  army  by  Chares,  as  if  it  had  been  another  victory 
of  Marathon ;  and  when  hereupon  Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochus, 
complained,  this  sufficed  to  scare  the  Athenians  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  withdrew  their  fleet  and  abandoned  all 
the  advantages  gained,  in  order  at  any  risk  to  avoid  being 
involved  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  Great  King  (p.  121). 
Thraoo  -^"^  ''^^  '"'^^^^  important  of  all  foreign  rela- 

tions were  thoso  with  the  powers  on  the  Thra- 
cian  Sea  and  on  the  Hellespont,  the  high-road  of  the 
Athenian  corn-supplies.  Nowhere  were  their  affairs  in- 
volved in  greater  difficulty  and  exposed  to  more  frequent 
changes ;  here  was  the  open  wound,  which  kept  the  city 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  consumed 
its  best  vital  power.  Here  everything  had  entered  into 
an  unfortunate  phase ;  and  the  dominion  which  bad  been 
gained  at  the  coast  of  such  infinite  sacrifices,  it  was,  since 
the  fetal  expedition  of  Brasidas,  found  impossible  in  any 
way  to  restore.  Amphipolis,  solemnly  declared  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Athenians  by  Sparta,  Persia  and  Macedonia, 
defied  all  the  attacks  even  of  Iphicratos  and  Timotheus ; 
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and  though  seemingly  the  Athenians  had  it  once  more  in 
their  hands,  it  was  again  further  from  them  than  ever 
before.  Similarly,  Olynthus  and  the  Chalcidian  cities 
were  able,  without  receiving  chastisement,  to  refuse  to  join 
the  Attic  Saval  confederation.  The  ancient  friendship  of 
the  Odrysie  (p.  15)  had  long  ance  changed  into  bitter  en- 
mity ;  and  bloody  feuds  were  carried  on  in  order  to  de- 
cide, whether  for  a  time  the  influence  of  Athena,  or  that 
of  a  native  dynast,  was  to  preponderate.  Neither  party- 
was  decidedly  the  stronger ;  for  the  superiority  of  the  Atr 
tic  arms  was  far  outweighed  by  the  feet  of  the  extreme 
remoteness  of  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  as  well  as  by  the 
difficulties  caused  by  wind  and  weather ;  and  the  Thracian 
princes  contrived  to  overcome  the  Athenians  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  to  make  the  talent  of  Attic  generals 
serve  the  purposes  of  dynastic  policy ;  for  Cotys,  it  will  be 
remembered,  owed  his  position  of  power  to  Iphicrates,  and 
Cersobleptes  his  (since  the  year  359)  to  Charidemns.  But 
such  successes  as  were  actually  obtained,  the  Athenians 
owed  solely  to  the  feuds  which  broke  out  between  the 
Thracian  chiefe  ;  and  it  was  again  only  in  this  way  that 
in  the  year  357  the  treaty  was  brought  about,  by  which 
Chares  onee  more  recovered  the  Chersounesus  for  Athens. 
Yet  even  now  the  tenure  of  it  remained  a  very  insecure 
one  ;  for  Oardia,  the  most  considerable  pla«e  in  the  penin- 
sula of  which  its  citadel  waa  the  key,  situate  on  the  isth- 
mus connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  a  town 
founded  by  Greeks  and  inhabited  by  a  population  of  At- 
tic descent,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Thracian  prince. 
And  concerning  all  treaties  with  him  this  alone  was 
known :  that  he  kept  them  only  ju«t  so  long  as  he  lacked 
the  power  to  free  himself  from  them.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  guarantee  for  the^e  possessions,  which  Athens 
was  wholly  unable  to  renounce  without  seeing  the  bas^ 
of  her  prosperity  called  in  question,  unless  the  princes 
there  were  completely  overcome  and  deprived  of  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  outstepping  the  limits  placed  upon  tlieni  by 
treaty.  But  for  such  a  method  of  conducting  war  the 
Athenians  were  wholly  deficient  in  both  courage  and  re- 
sources ;  the  utmost  tbey  accomplished  ivere  navai  arma- 
ments, which  temporarUy  restored  the  authority  of  Athens 
and  enforced  momentary  concessions.  But  if  it  was  im- 
possible to  overcome  the  chieftains  of  the  Thracian  coast, 
how  was  the  new  enemy  to  be  defied,  who  was  advancing 
irom  the  interior,  and  who  combined  the  faithless  policy 
of  the  petty  barbarian  princes  with  a  steadily  extending 
imperial  power,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  ? 

The  reauiis  -^^  ^''^*  ^^^J  ^^  indulged  in  the  flattering 
of  Arist*"'°^  delusion,  that  the  interests  of  the  Macedonian 
pton.  jjiiig  ,yere  identical  with  those  of  Athens,  and 

that  he  would  be  of  good  service  against  Ampldpolis, 
against  the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  against  the  Odrysis. 
But  by  his  occupation  of  Amphipolis  (p.  55)  Philip  had 
thrown  off  the  mask ;  and  herewith  a  new  foe  had  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  endangered  the  possession 
of  the  colonies ;  and  this  new  foe,  as  the  Athenians  were 
soon  obliged  to  confess  to  themselves,  was  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  with  the  Greek  states,  the 
Nava!  Confederation  had  notwithstanding  its  many  in- 
firmities yet  ensured  this  advantage;  that  it  maintained  a 
connexion  between  Athens  and  the  Archipelago,  and  pre- 
vented the  downfall  of  the  ancient  traditions.  Athens 
might,  and  could  not  but,  conceive  herself  a  Great  Power, 
when  the  deputies  came  to  the  city  from  Rhodes  and  from 
Cos,  from  Byzantium  and  from  Chios.  Atter  all,  there 
was  a  possibility  of  this  eonnexion  being  firmly  established 
by  the  gradual  force  of  habit,  and  invested  with  a  new 
importance  by  the  common  danger  which  beset  it.  But 
now  it  began  to  collapse  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
worst   danger  was  imminent,  when  Philip  was  revealing 
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his  designs  of  maritime  dominion.  Corcyxa  had  already 
been  lost  at  an  earlier  date  (p.  Ill);  Athena  therefore 
only  retained  the  least  powerful  islands  ;  a  shadowy  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Federal  Council  continued  to  hold  its 
meetings  In  the  city,  and  about  forty-five  talents  (£11,000 
etre.)  of  federal  coiitributions  were  paid  in.  The  cowardly 
character  of  the  treaty  of  peace  materially  helped  thorough- 
ly to  undermine  the  authority  6f  Athens,  For  hitherto 
she  had  always  at  least  remained  a  power  in  the  ^i^ean ; 
and  for  this  reason  an  Attic  party  had  maintained  itself 
in  the  islands,  and  had  directed  their  constitutional  life  in 
harmony  with  Athens.  But  now  the  opposite  influences 
came  to  prevail,  and  in  the  most  important  cities  revolu- 
tionary movements  broke  out,  which  ended  either  in  the 
government  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  oligarchs,  or  in 
the  establishment  of  Tyrannical  rule.  The  Persians 
encouraged  these  revolutions;  and  Maussollus took  advan- 
tage of  them,  in  order  to  subject  to  his  authority  and  to 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Great  King  the  islands  in  his  more 
immediate  vicinity,  in  particular  Cos  and  Ehodea.  In 
Chios  the  civic  community  and  the  oligarchical  party  con- 
tended with  alternating  success,  la  the  towns  of  Lesbos 
oligarchical  or  Tyrannical  governments  were  likewise 
established.  Thus  hostile  parties  and  hostile  powers 
gained  preponderance  in  the  islands,  and  estranged  them 
from  the  Athenians,  so  that  even  the  non-political  rela- 
tions suSered,  while  the  commercial  traflie  was  disturbed 
and  the  prcaperity  of  the  citizens  damaged. 

This  was  the  result  brought  about  for  the  Athenians  by 
the  policy  of  AiTstophon ;  although  the  conclusion  of 
peace  was  moved  in  opposition  to  him,  and  carried  by  a 
party  which  was  adverse  to  his,  and  which  asserted  a  novel 
view  of  public  affairs.  For  up  to  this  time  the  Attic 
statesmen,  although  they  pursued  no  independent  or  con- 
sistent policy,  had  invariably  deemed  it  their  duty  to  up- 
hold the  power  of  their  native  city,  so  far  aa  in  them  lay. 
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CaUisfcratua  had  iadefatigably  struggled  against  the  hoge- 
mony  of  Thebes  ;  and  Aristophon  had  sought  to  advance 
Athena  at  the  coat  of  Sparta,  and  had  shrunk  from  no  con- 
teat  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honor  of  the  city.  Both 
retained  something  of  the  moral  eleyation  which  had  ac- 
companied the  new  birth  of  Athens ;  they  never  left  out 
of  sight  the  thought  of  the  Hellenic  mission  of  the  city, 
and  incited  their  fellow-citizens  to  patriotic  exertions.* 

But  now  men  came  forward,  who  aci^uired 
ofEuboiua.  iafluence  by  providing  for  nothing  but  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  Athenians,  and  by  setting  up  as 
the  programme  of  their  party  the  renunciation  of  all 
aima  of  a  loftier  character  and  such  as  could  be  reached 
only  by  means  of  sacrifices.  All  the  troubles  through 
which  the  city  bad  passed  since  the  Sicilian  expedition 
they  averred  to  be  the  result  of  visionary  projects  surpass- 
ing the  strength  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  craving  of  the  Athenians  to  be  a  great  power.  It  was 
therefore,  they  said,  necesaary  for  the  city  to  confine  itself 
to  its  moat  immediate  tasks,  and  above  all  to  endeavor, 
while  maintaining  a  well-ordered  economy  at  home  and 
peaceable  relations  towards  its  neighbors,  to  foster  trade 
and  civic  prosperity.  This  public  policy  r^embled  tho 
views  of  life  taken  by  a  man,  who  withdraws  from  exten- 
sive concerns  involving  heavy  risks,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
evening  of  hia  lifii  in  comfortable  tranquillity.  The  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  well  satisfied  with  this  sys- 
tem, thev  by  no  meins  intended  on  that  account  to  ceaae 
to  be  conscious  thit  they  were  Athenians;  and  nothing 
was  more  welcome  to  them,  than  when  the  orators  nar- 
rated to  them  the  deeds  of  their  great  ancestors,  while 
they  were  themselves  repoyng  on  the  laurels  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  not  disturbed  in  their  comfortable  life  by  any 
levies  of  troops  or  taxes. 
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The  spokesman  of  this  peace-policy  was  Euhulus,  of  the 
Attic  deme  of  AiapUystns,  who  was  horn  about  the  time 
when  Athens  was  liberating  herself  from  the  Spartan 
yoke.  He  had  introduced  liimself  to  the  citizens  as  an 
orator,  and  they  took  pleasure  in  his  guileless  ^a^s,  whieh 
were  of  a  kind  naturally  to  awaken  eoniidence  He  dis- 
played skill  in  business,  and  in  particular  a  clearsighted- 
ness in  matters  of  finance,  which  enabled  him  to  lay  bare 
a  variety  of  abuses  and  trangreisions  committed  under  the 
administration  of  Aristophon  and  his  associates.  When 
hereupon  the  interference  of  Pemia  threatened  endlessly 
to  extend  the  Boehil  War,— while  the  resources  of  Athens 
had  already  been  exhausted  at  its  commencement,  whilo 
the  generals  were  quarrelling  with  one  another,  and  there 
was  an  utter  absence  of  belief  in  a  successful  issue,— Euhu- 
lus perceived  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  bun  to 
come  forth  from  his  more  restrioted  sphere,  which  had 
merely  been  that  of  exercising  a  control  over  the  finances, 
and  to  take  into  his  hands  the  great  quoition  of  the  day. 
It  is  true  that  the  career  of  an  Attic  statesman  could  not 
have  begun  more  shamefully,  than  by  Ms  insisting  upon 
the  conclusion,  under  existing  circumstances,  of  peace  at 
any  price,  upon  the  saoriiiee  of  the  great  effortt  which  had 
been  made,  and  upon  an  absolute  renundation  of  the  old 
maritime  dominion  of  Athens.  But  the  unblushing  open- 
ness with  which  he  subordinated  all  considerations  of 
honor  and  power  to  the  longing  for  peace,  gained  him  the 
hearts  of  the  citiiens,  who  now  enjoyed  the  pleasant  sensa- 
tion of  heating  their  most  secret  feelings  and  innermost 
wishes  defended  by  eloquent  lips  as  thoroughly  justifiaMe. 
They  therefore  gave  themselves  up  with  indefinite  kmdli- 
ness  to  their  Euhulus,  who  contrived  It,  tranquilfee  them 
as  to  the  losses  of  the  moment,  and  to  console  them  with 
the  prospect  of  better  times.  It  was,  he  declared,  the  im- 
prudent and  irritating  policy  of  Aristophon  and  Chares 
which  had  caused  the  recent  disasters :  let  the  Athenians 
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only  endeavor  to  put  their  own  house  in  good  order  ;  for 
upon  a  modest  domestic  life  were  based  the  true  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  a  democratic  commonwealth. 

But  Eubulus  had  no  intention  of  bidding  his  fellow- 
citizens  remained  satisfied  with  mere  phrases.  He  earn- 
estly set  about  turning  the  benefits  of  the  peace  to  good 
account  for  his  city,  so  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  the  purpose ;  and  this  opportunity  be  found, 
when  immediately  after  the  retirement  of  Aristophon  ho 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  state  (vol. 
ii.  p.  504).  His  entire  system  of  policy,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, had  its  origin  in  the  mani^ment  of  the 
finances :  in  this  department  he  was  at  home ;  with  refer- 
ence to  it  he  had  led  the  opposition,  and  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  defects  of  the  previous  administration ;  he 
could  therefore  enei^tically  address  himself  to  reforming 
it,  and  aehieve  rapid  results.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
term  of  his  admiuistration  he  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  being 
able  to  show  a  not  inconsiderable  augmentation  of  the 
public  revenues. 

The  fcBti-  Hereupon  it  could  not  fail  to  become  clear, 
vai-inoney.  ■\vhether  the  object  of  Eubulus  i-eally  wasthe 
vrelfere  of  the  city.  In  that  case,  however  much  he  loved 
peace,  it  behooved  him  to  provide  for  unseen  eases  and  to 
collect  a  fund,  while  without  such  a  fiind  the  city  must 
always  remain  impstent,  and  incapable  even  of  preserving 
a  peace  worthy  of  trust.  But  to  this  he  gave  no  thought 
He  desired  to  maintain  himself,  to  make  himself  indispen- 
sable, and  to  attach  the  people  to  him.  He  accordingly 
.  proposed  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  of  the  first  year  of 
peace.  The  Dionysia  (probably  in  the  spring  of  353  b.  c.) 
were  celebrated  with  a  merriment  long  denied  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  even  the  poorest  indulged  to  his  heart's  content  in 
unlimited  festive  enjoyment.  Henceforth  Eubulus  was 
omnipotent.  He  introduced  dependants  of  his  own  as  his 
s  in  the  supreme  iinaneia.1  office,  at  the  same  time, 
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however,  diminisliing  the  importance  of  this  post ;  for  he 
was  powerful  enough  esaentially  to  transform  the  whole 
system,  of  the  Attic  financial  offices  in  accordance  with 
his  principles. 

Formerly  it  had  been  the  ordinary  practice  for  the  snr- 
plus  sums  of  the  public  revenues  to  be  sunk  in  the  war- 
fund,  while  in  good  years  part  of  the  surplus  was  distribu- 
ted, in  order  to  make  up  to  the  poorer  citizens  their  en- 
trance-money on  the  days  of  theatrical  performances.  This 
was  the  Tlieorkon,  or  theatre-money,  an  institution  con- 
necting itself  with  the  noblest  tendencies  of  the  Perielean 
state  (vol,  ii.  p.  493),  but  more  than  any  other  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  degenerating.  The  theatre-money  became 
banquetiag-money ;  it  was  doubled,  and  trebled.  The 
Athenians  themselves  recognized  in  it  a  serious  evil  beset- 
ting the  commonweal,  and  abolished  it  accordingly ;  but 
Agyrrhius  (vol.  iv.  p.  297)  re-introduced  it  as  a  recognized 
integral  element  in  the  democracy,  and  therefore  in  tlu 
system  of  the  Attic  state.  But  it  had  at  least  never  been 
anything  more  than  a  practice  occasionally  resorted  to, 
and  the  citizens  had  not  been  allowed  an  established 
claim  upon  it,  however  disagreeable  the  non-payment  of  it 
might  affect  them. 

Now  of  a  sudden  entirely  new  principles  were  asserted. 
The  festival-moneys,  it  was  now  said,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant item  in  the  entire  budget :  the  fund  devoted  to  them 
ought  to  be  an  entirely  independent  one,  with  a  well-as- 
sured income.  The  officei-s  of  this  fund  ought  therefore 
not  only  ta  have  instructions  to  distribute  the  moneys 
handed  over  to  them,  but,  in  order  that  the  payments  to 
their  fund  maly  never  fall  short  of  its  due,  they  ought  to  be 
enabled  to  control  the  whole  system  of  public  receipts  and 
expenditure.  For  this  purpose  are  needed  men  enjoying 
public  confidence,  commissioned  by  the  civic  community, 
—if  it  chooses,  year  by  year.  Of  course  Eubulus  now  bad 
a  fixed  seat  at  his  board ;  the  distributions  were  made 
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more  copiously  than  ever  before,  and  he  was  regarded  as 
the  author  of  this  blissful  state  of  things. 

The  admin-       Herein  ths   standpoint  of   his    system    of 
^trattonof      administration  announces  itself;  and  there  is 
.  equally   little  obscurity  as   to   its   inevitable 

a.  (b.  a  354-  coni3ec[ueiices.  A  merry  life  for  the  people  is 
the  most  important  of  all  considerations  ;  and 
to  procure  the  means  requisite  for  this  is  the  first  and  most 
serious  task  of  a  conscientious  statesman.  It  is  as  if  in  a 
monarchy  the  principle  were  asserted,  that  the  income  of 
the  state  is  in  the  first  instance  designed  to  defray  the 
court-festivals,  and  court  huatiog-parties,  and  other 
amusements  of  the  sovereign,  while  what  is  left  over  must 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  commonwealth.  Only, 
of  course,  a  principle  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  essential 
idea  of  a  state  is  but  rarely  put  forward  and  carried  out 
withso  charmingly  simple  an opennffis  as  it  was  by  Eubulus. 
Granted  that  the  festival  moneys,  constitute  the  revenues 
of  the  civic  community,  any  curtailment  of  these  moneys 
amounts  to  a  crime  of  lese^najeaU,  and  any  motion  tending 
in  this  direction  is,  so  to  speak,  equivalent  to  an  attempted 
act  of  violence  against  the  person  of  the  Demm.  Now, 
since  according  to  earlier  usage  the  surplus  of  the  year's 
income  passed  into  the  war-fund,  it  became  necessary  to 
counteract  this  danger  by  anticipation ;  and  a  special  law 
was  therefore  passed,  attaching  the  penalty  of  death  to 
any  venturesome  attempt  to  propose  the  employment  of 
festival-moneys  for  purposes  of  war.  Thus  the  wise  appli- 
cation of  the  public  resources  was  made  penal  as  an  abuse 
of  popular  rights,  and  prudent  economy  as  an  offence 
against  thom;  while  on  the  other  hand  luxury  was  recog- 
nized as  the  one  thing  needful.  In  attempting  completely 
to  realize  the  principle  of  democracy,  the  Athenians  de- 
stroyed its  fundamental  law,  viz.  freedom  of  speech ;  for 
the  citizens  and  their  spokesmen  were  now  left  with  their 
hands  behind,  when  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  com- 
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monwealtli  came  under  diacusaion.  Every  expendituro 
for  war-purposes  had  henceforth  to  be  defrayed  by  the  spe- 
cial imposition  of  a  property-tax ;  and  hereby  the  whole 
question,  even  if  it  happened  to  involve  the  preservation  or 
ruin  of  the  state,  was  from  the  very  outset  made  unpala- 
table to  the  citizens. 

Of  such  institutions  it  was  possible  to  carry 
the  establishment ;  whereas  formerly  every  ■■f  AUjeuiaji 
orator  who  made  any  novel  proposal,  was 
e^erly  watched  with  a  view  to  the  indictment  for  uncon- 
stitutional motions.  But  Eubulus  knew  how  to  strike 
chorda  which  found  a  ready  response  on  all  sides  ;  he  based 
his  policy  upon  the  low  and  vulgar  inclinations  of  humani- 
ty, and  by  satisiying  these  estranged  his  fellow-citizens 
from  all  more  serious  endeavors.  The  grandeur  and 
loftiness  of  Attic  democracy  had  vanished,  while  all  the 
germs  of  the  pernicious  contained  in  it  were  fully  deve- 
loped. The  state  cherished  and  fostered  selfishness  instead 
of  overcoming  it.  A  life  of  comfort  and  a  craving  for 
amusement  were  encouraged  in  every  way,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  citizens  were  withdrawn  from  serious  affairs. 
Conversation  became  more  and  more  superficial  and  frivo- 
lous. Famous  het(erce  formed  the  chief  topic  of  the  town- 
talk  ;  the  new  inventions  of  Thearion,  the  leading  pastry- 
cook in  Athens,  were  hailed  with  loud  applause ;  and  the 
witty  sayings  which  had  been  uttered-  at  jovial  banquets 
were  with  great  ardor  repeated  about  town.  The  manu- 
facture of  jokes  became  a  recognized  proficiency,  above  all 
in  the  circle  of  the  so-called  "  Sixty,"  who  held  their  meet- 
ings in  the  Heracleum  near  the  Cynosarges.  King  Philip 
is  said  to  have  offered  a  talent  for  a  report  of  the  meetings 
of  this  society. 

Thus  life  went  on  In  the  joviality  characteristic  of  a 
petty  town,  and  the  people  became  more  and  more  en- 
feebled. No  couuter-raovemeut  took  place.  The  great 
mass  of  men  without  means  was  satisfied  by  the  festival- 
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moneys,  and  the  well-to-do  were  contented  by  a  peace- 
policy  whicli  kept  at  a  distance  the  terror  of  the  property- 
tax.  The  democrats  saw  in  Eubulus  one  of  their  own  set 
at  the  head  of  af^irs,  while  the  aristocratic  circles  were 
likewise  in  his  favor,  because  they  had  never  given  their 
support  to  the  maintenance  of  a  maritime  dominion,  or  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  a  Great  Power,  on  the  part  of 
Athens.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  such  a  maa  as 
this  was  for  sixteen  years  able  to  direct  the  state  of 
Pericles.* 

In  the  earlier  times  it  was  possible  to  become  acriuaiated 
with  all  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  Athens,  by  realiz- 
ing to  oneself  its  public  life  in  its  various  relations.  For 
everything  was  more  or  less  closely  connected  T,vith  the 
state,  served  its  ends,  and  found  its  basis  and  nourishment 
in  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  plastic,  pictorial,  and  archi- 
tectural art,  with  poetry  in  all  its  brauehcs,  with  the 
studies  of  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  astronomer, 
and  with  all  the  departments  of  science,  the  manifold 
variety  of  intellectual  life  forming  a  single  whole,  as  we  , 
endeavored  to  show  it  did  in  the  Pericleaa  age.  Now 
things  had  changed ;  and  it  would  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unjust,  were  a  judgment  as  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
Athens  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  her  political  condi- 
tion in  the  times  of  Callistratus,  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  ; 
for  its  best  forces  had  been  estranged  from  the  state,  and 
the  noblest  tendencies  of  the  period  were  unconnected  with 
it.  It  is  therefore  of  all  the  more  importance  to  devote  a 
separate  survey  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Athens  in  Sci- 
ence and  Art 

*  Eubulrs,  Treoauter  for  the  finanolol  term  beelnning  with  01.  ovi.  S 
(AphobetnafromOl.  evli.3|;  his  finaooUl  law  dating  from  the  time  before 
the  Olynthian  War :  Sohlter.  u. ..  i.  177, 184.  Eubulus  changed  the  Athenians 
into  Tarentlnes;  Thenp.  np.  Harpocr.  i,  «.  ESSouXo!,  and  Ath en.  106.— Among 
the  trfa™  Nnfewae  nolorioua  from  tOSelrt.  (Btap.;  Athe!i.).~Th6»Hon :  Plat. 
Gorg<M,618b;  Athen.  IIZ.  His  shop  "the  habitation  of  twists,"  in  Arietoph. 
OirjKailM  (IV.  Cam.  II.  1CW9).— The  "Sijtty:"  Athexu  614;  GOttllas,  Gtt. 
Abh^idl  i.  257. 
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Philosopliy  might  most  readily  be  expected      g^ientiflo 
to  have  auquired  a   salutary  influence  upon  ep^f^'^'"' 
the  whole  life  of  the  Athenians.     For  philos- 
ophy was  the  youngest  and  the  mightiest  movement  which 
had  seized  upon  the  minda  of  men.    An  incli-  phjiosopiiy. 
nation    to    philosophical    contemplation    had 
been  an  Attic  characteriHtic ;  and  the  tendency  of  the 
times  made  even  poets  moral  philosophers,  as  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  Euripides.    Moreover,  the  Socratic  philosophy 
designed  to  be  not  idle  speculation,  but  practical  wisdom 
for  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  Socrates  demanded  from  his 
disciples  anything  but  seclusion  from  society ;  rather,  he 
called  upon  them  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs.     Finally, 
we  also  remember,  how  the  death  of  Socrates  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  his  influence  over  the  Athenians ;  on  tho 
contrary,  there    ensued    a   thorough  reaction  (vol,  iv.  p. 
161);    and   when  the   Sophist     Polycratcs   put  forth   a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  con- 
demnation of  Socrates,  the  attempt  met  with  general  oppo- 
sition    among  the  public,   and  was  refuted  by  several 
hands,* 

This  reaction  was  a  remorseful  consciousness  of  a  wrong 
committed,  creditable  to  the  kind-heartedness  of  the 
Athenians;  but  it  amounted  to  no  return  on  their  part 
from  the  course  of  conduct  which  they  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued. They  now  recognized  the  noble  martyr  as  one  of 
the  best  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  paid  him  honors  and 
set  up  his  image  ;  yet  this  recognition  was  not  deep  or  se- 
rious enough  to  impel  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
elements  of  good  offered  to  them  by  Socrates.  Accord- 
ingly, the  germs  of  a  higher  life,  which  he  with  unweary- 
ing zeal  fostered  among  his  fellow-citizens,  attained  to  de- 

■  Polynrates  the  Sophist:  Diog.  Losrt.  ii.  se.    Suirtna,  Defender  of  Banirls 

(HBIsoher,  V.Lgi.ino),  ""^  Hint  XenQphon  tno  oomposed  his  MmwroWWi., 
ftpcordlng  to  Cobel,  MiiHii.  vli.  152,  who  apptals  to  Hetrolppus  ap.  Dio;-.  LnSrt. 
Tills  ia  ciBEeated  to  by  Th.  Bci^k,  Gr.  LIU.  292. 
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vciopment  only  in  a  more  limited  association  of  men  ;  and 
this  community  forms  within  the  popular  multitude  as  it 
were  a  separaf*  race,  a  new  generation  of  men,  owing  their 
spiritual  existence  to  Socrat^,  and  finding  in  him  their 
common  centre. 

The  influ-  '^^^  Socratic  group  was  not,  however,  an 
ifltea"'^'^  exclusive  sect,  like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  ; 
for  Socrates  was  at  no  time  the  head  of  a 
school  pledged  to  the  sayings  of  its  master.  His  teaching 
was  not  a  seed  which,  wheresoever  it  finds  a  gi-oond  upon 
which  to  fall,  produces,  though  in  different  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence, the  same  kind  of  plant ;  but  it  was  of  its  nature 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  impulse  to  a  human  life 
having  its  being  within,  and  independent  of  external 
influences,  to  a  search  after  enduring  truth,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  free  and  self-conscious  individuality.  For 
this  reason,  too,  the  influence  of  Socrates  was  not  restricted 
to  hia  fellow-citizens.  In  his  time  the  points  of  contrast 
between  the  several  states  and  cities  had  in  general  lost 
much  of  their  former  distinctness ;  the  Sophists  took  a 
pride  in  finding  themselves  at  home  everywhere,  and  the 
culture  spread  by  tliem  effaced  the  impress  of  the  differ- 
ent characters  of  the  several  tribes.  This  is  also  manifest 
from  the  flexible  natures  of  a  Theramenea  and  an  Alci- 
biades,  who  was  able,  as  circumstances  demanded,  to  be  an 
Athenian,  Spartan,  Boeotian,  Ionian,  Thracian,  or  Persian. 
But  Socrates  desired  not  an  effaceraent  of  peculiarities  due 
to  birth,  but  a  purification  of  them  ;  he  wished  that  men 
should  rise  above  the  us^es  and  views  of  the  narrower 
circles  of  their  homes,  to  that  which  was  Hellenic  and 
universally  human.  An  effort  in  this  direction  in  these 
times  pervaded  the  entire  people ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  moral  and  mental  superiority  of  any  individual  Greek, 
he  felt  himself  unsatisfied  by  the  life  of  any  particular 
state,  and  by  the  social  relations  in  which  he  was  placed  ; 
and  was  vividly  conscious  of  a  craving  for  a  higher  etand- 
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point,  for  absolute  and  universally  valid  truth.  This 
craving  Socrates  met,  and  his  influence  therefore  extended 
far  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
ita  benefits  were  pre-emiuently  reaped  by  his  native  city, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  through  him  that  Athens  fii-st  became 
in  full  measure  tiie  scat  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  to  which 
end  it  had  been  consecrated  by  Pericles,  and  that  it 
attained  in  the  domain  of  intellectual  life  to  a  primacy, 
which  far  outlasted  its  political  pre-eminence. 

From  all  sides  Hellenes  eager  for  know-  popeign 
ledge  arrived,  in  oi-der  to  imbibe  Socratie  £"""1*3^"^ 
wisdom  at  its  source.  From  Thebee  came 
Simmias  and  Cebes  (voL  iv.  p.  355) ;  from  Megara  Eu- 
clides,  round  whom  the  orphaned  band  gath-  Eu^Hijes. 
ered  after  the  death  of  its  master.  Having 
already  before  been  occupied  with  philosophic  studies,  he 
was  able  in  a  very  high  degree  to  acknowledge  the  ser- 
vices which  Socrates  had  rendered  to  the  development  of 
a  logically  consequent  method  of  thought.  Keen  diar 
lectics  were  his  element ;  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavors  to  attack  all  conceptions,  views,  and  conclusiona 
based  upon  sensual  perceptions.  Accordingly,  the  ethical 
side  of  the  Socratie  teaching  was  comparatively  disre- 
garded by  him,  and  still  more  so  by  his  successors,  who 
neglected  the  profounder  problems  of  philosophical  con- 
sciousness, and  sought  to  place  their  whole  strength  in  the 
er-kiic  art,  i.  e.  in  that  of  dialectic  contest.  The  formal 
side  preponderated  in  this  school;  and  this  was  why  it 
met  with  all  the  more  ready  a  response  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  no  wish  to  be  philosophers  proper,  but  who 
only  desired,  with  a  view  to  general  culture  and  practical 
purposes,  to  exercise  their  thinking  powers,  and  io  learn 
the  art  of  convincing  argumentation.  In  this  EubuUdcs. 
direction  Eubulides  distinguished  himself,  a 
Milesian  by  birth,  who  lived  and  taught  at  Athens.  His 
was  a  manly  character ;  in  the  philosopher,  not  less  than 
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in  other  men,  he  demanded  patriotism  and  a  love  of  liber- 
ty ;  and  himself  adhered  to  the  democratic  party  at  Athena.* 
FiiBdo.  -^^'^  ^'^  *^^  birthplace  of  Phsedo,  a  youth 

of  a  noble  house,  who  had  become  a  prisoner 
during  the  war  (vol.  iv.  p.  204).  Socrafes  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  brought  about  his  liberation  on  the 
payment  of  a  ranisom.  He  found  in  Phtedo  a  receptive 
mind,  which  gave  itself  up  to  him  with  absolute  devotion. 
To  Socrates  Phsedo  owed  his  salvation  from  external  and 
internal  unfreedom ;  and  with  faithful  zeal  he  cherished  in 
his  breast  the  germs  of  his  preserver's  teaching.  To  the 
dialectical  side  of  it  he  likewise  addressed  himself  with 
predilection ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  more  deeply  entered 
into  its  ethical  significance  than  EubuHdes. 
Arisiippus,  -^  t\iixA  was  Aristippus,  whom  the  fame  of 
Socrates  had  attracted  to  Athens  from  remote 
Cyrene.  He  was  vividly  moved  by  the  teachings  of  the 
master,  but  never  fiilly  gave  himself  up  to  them.  He 
could  not  emancipate  himself  from  the  habits  of  the 
wealthy  commercial  city ;  be  retained  a  certain  want  of 
fixity  in  his  conduct  and  bearing,  and  had  about  him 
something  of  the  ways  of  the  Sophists.  In  his  ] 
cal  tendency  the  man  of  the  world  likewise  c 
self;  inasmuch  aa  he  was  prejudiced  against  theoretical 
knowledge,  had  no  appreciation  for  dialectics,  and  re- 
garded philosophy  entirely  as  the  art  of  the  conduct  of 
life,  as  the  institution  of  man  in  the  way  of  attaining  to 
happiness.  In  reality,  he  said,  we  know  nothing  except 
that  which  has  reference  to  ourselves,  that  which  we  per- 
ceive as  occurring  in  oui-selves.  In  this  alone  we  possess  a 
fixed  standard  for  the  desirable  and  the  good ;  for  all 
men  term  that  which  excites  a  feeling  of  enjoyment  good, 
and  the  reverse  bad.  But  certain  distinctions  ought  to  be 
drawn ;  there  are   perceptions   of  eiijoyment  of  several 

*  Eubulictes:  Diog.  LnErl.  ii.  108. 
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kiuda,  sensual  and  mental,  selfish  and  unselfish,  pure  un- 
disturbed sensations,  aad  again  such  as  must  be  paid  for 
with  a  greater  degree  of  discomfort  Intelligence  is  there- 
fore necessaiy,  and  a  many-sided  mental  culture,  in  order 
to  distinguish  those  enjoyments  which  are  salutary  from 
those  which  are  hurtful,  in  order  in  the  midst  of  enjoy- 
ment to  preserve  independence  of  mind,  in  order  to  be- 
come free  from  perverse  excitements,  which  disquiet  the 
soul,  from  envy  and  passion,  from  prejudices  and  chang- 
ing phases  of  feeling,  in  order  finally  to  be  able  to  bear 
even  wants  and  pain  with  equanimity.  Although,  there- 
fore, Ariatippus  still  preserved  a  connexion  between  hia 
views  and  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  inasmuch  as  he  as- 
serted knowledge  to  be  indispensable  as  means  for  attain- 
ing to  a  happy  life,  yet  this  connexion  was  of  a  very  loose 
kind.  For  with  him  the  domain  of  knowledge  narrowed 
itself  into  the  perception  of  the  individual,  and  in  his  eyes 
virtue  was  essentially  nothing  more  or  less  than  modera- 
tion in  enjoyment  It  was  difficult  to  sustain  a  teaching 
of  this  kind  at  a  moral  elevation ;  it  coquetted  with  the 
lower  impulses  of  human  nature,  and  thus,  after  already 
Aristippua  had  contrived  to  reconcile  his  philosophy  with 
luxurious  worldly  enjoyment,  his  successors  in  the  Cyre- 
naic  school  went  fiirther  and  further  on  the  dangerous 
path,  and  more  and  more  completely  renounced  the  80- 
cratic  impulse  towards  inquiry  and  towards  a  serious  eon- 
duct  of  life. 

A  different  course  was  pursued  by  Antis-  ;^^ti5t||gI|6g 
theaes,  who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  but  the 
son  of  a  Thracian  mother.  In  his  case  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  grandeur  of  the  character  of  Socrates  which 
withdrew  him  from  the  Sophistical  tendency  and  from  the 
admiration  of  Gorgiaa,  and  which  impelled  him  to  consti- 
tute the  Socratic  idea  of  virtue  the  centre  of  all  his  efforts. 
He  therefore  agreed  with  Aristippua  in  this,  that  like  him 
he  regarded  knowlctlge  as  nothing  more  than  means  to  an 
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end  ;  in  his  view,  too,  philosophy  was  essentially  the  wise 
conduct  of  life  and  the  systematic  teaching  of  bliss;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  decisively  rejected  all  happiness  of 
life  rooted  in  external  possessions  and  in  effeminate  sensa- 
tions; and,  in  direct  contrast  with  tbe  refined  love  of  enjoy- 
ment urged  by  Aristippiis,  Antisfcheoes  found  happiness  to 
lie  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  man  from  all  outward  posses- 
sions, in  virtue,  which  suffices  for  itself.  Virtue  is  the  sole 
and  perfect  happiness  of  man,  and  there  is  no  unhappiness 
except  in  evil.  Virtue  is  the  fruit  of  correct  intelligence ; 
but,  after  all,  with  Antisthenes  intelligence  is  essentially  the 
direction  of  the  will ;  no  sooner  has  this  been  gained  than 
inquiry  loses  its  significance ;  so  that  for  him  the  idea  of  vir- 
tue had  little  deflniteness  and  little  meaning.  His  practical 
maxims,  on  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  with  extreme  deci- 
sion and  distinctness ;  declaring  self-indulgence  to  be  a 
thing,  not  merely  of  indifference  and  without  value,  but 
pernicious  and  hateful,  so  that  he  could  not  otherwise  con- 
ceive of  true  virtue,  than  in  the  form  of  voluntary  poverty, 
absolute  self-denial  and  resignation.  The  enjoyment  of  so- 
cial intercourse  and  of  all  the  charms  with  which  Attic 
esprit  had  contrived  so  abundantly  and  charmingly  to  en- 
dow the  life  of  the  city,  in  his  eyes  resembled  idol-worsliip; 
and  so  emphatically  was  the  development  of  an  absolute- 
ly free  individuality  the  object  of  main  importance  to 
him,  that  even  the  community  of  state-life  seemed  to  him 
a  preventive  restriction  of  it.  He  stood  in  no  other  re- 
lations with  the  world,  except  in  that  of  struggling  against 
it  and  endeavoring  to  save  individual  men  out  of  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  worked  with  extraordinary  zeal,  by  word 
of  mouth  and  by  writings,  up  to  an  advanced  period  of 
age ;  and,  as  Aristippus  was  surpassed  by  his  pupils  in  the 
art  of  enjoyment,  so  was  Antisthenes  by  his  in  the  art  of 
Dioeeiies  resignation,  Diogenes,  the  son  of  Hieesius,  of 
the  "aog."  gjnope,  was  the  perfected  cynic— -for  such  was 
the  name  given  to  the  follower?  of  Antisthenes,  a  name 
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derived  from  liis  place  of  teaching,  the  gymnasium  Cyuo- 
sarges,  and  at  the  same  time  intended  to  point  at  their 
offensive  manner  of  life,  m  unworthy  of  a  human  being. 
Hitherto  the  Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to  see  philo- 
sophic culture  united  to  prosperous  circumstances  and  re- 
fined manners ;  it  was  accounted  a  possession  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  Socrates  himself  was,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
tempt for  all  externals,  seen  holding  intercourse  with  aris- 
tocratic circles.  The  philosophy  of  the  cynics  declared 
war  against  all  culture  of  superior  refinement ;  and  Dio- 
genes lay  in  his  earthen  tub  in  front  of  the  Metroum  at 
Athens,  or  in  the  Crongum,  the  luxurious  suburb  of 
Corinth,  castigating  the  perversities  of  the  world  after  the 
fashion  of  a  dirty  mendicant  friar,  and  entertaining  the 
jeering  crowd  by  his  originality. 

■  The  above  naaied  Socratiu  philosophers  were  j.,,^  ^^^^_ 
foreigners,  or,  at  all  events,  though  bom  at  of^j^o'ia^af'^ 
Athens,  like  Antisthenes,  were  in  their  ten- 
dency strangers  tfl  the  state;  and  all  of  them  have  this 
chai-aeteristic  in  common:  that  it  wai  only  particular 
sides  in  Socrates  which  were  followed  by  them.  The 
schools  of  Euclides  and  Ph^o  attached  themselves  above 
all  to  his  method,  while  the  Cyrenaics  and  Cynics  paid  no 
attention  to  the  theoretical  side  in  him,  broke  up  the  union 
between  knowledge  and  will,  the  establishment  of  which 
was  one  of  the  main  merits  of  Socrat^,  and  virtually  con- 
verted philosophizing  into  action.  Every  one  of  these  four 
schools'  was  accordingly  based  upon  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  great  master ;  and  it  was  after  all  the  genuine  Athe- 
nians who  were  best  adapted  for  understanding  Socrates  in 
his  totality. 

The  influence  of  Socrates  upon  his  immediate  fellow- 
countrymen  operated  in  various  ways.  In  the  case  of  some 
men  it  never  went  beyond  impulses  which  fiiiled  to  have 
a  permanent  result,  as  with  Critias  and  Alcibiades.  In 
tho  case  of  others  there  arose  an  enduring  relation  of  an 
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intimate  commuQity  of  life,  which  to  Socrates  was  the  real 
joy  of  his  existence,  and  a  source  of  blessings  to  his  friends, 
such  as  the  feithful  Crito,  and  again  Apollodorus  and 
Chterephon,  who  were  possessed  by  a  deep  love  of  truth. 
Lastly,  neither  could  there  be  at  Athens  a  lack  of  men 
of  whom  Socrates  took  so  complete  a  hold,  that  they  could 
not  remain  satisiied  with  keeping  to  themselves  the  bene- 
fits received  by  them,  but  were  also  desirous  of  placing 
the  image  of  their  beuefector  before  the  eyes  of  those 
further  removed  from  him  and  of  posterity,  of  spreading 
his  teaching  in  wider  circles,  and  of  continuing  his  work 
after  his  death  Such  attempts  were  made  in  various  ways. 
Thus  the  shoemaker  '^imon,  in  whose  shop  the  old  sage  had 
been  a  frequent  Miitor,  wrote  down  from  remembrance 
the  con%  eroatiuQs  which  bad  specially  impressed  them- 
selves upon  his  memory,  while  .^chines,  the  son  of  Ly- 
sanias,  publislied  &oi,ratic  dialogues  in  a  more  independent 
furm  and  with  a  deeper  sense  of  theu-  meaning,  although 
Lis  conduct  of  life  by  no  means  redounded  to  the  honor  of 
his  master.  These  and  other  writings  of  the  same  kind 
are  lost ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  with  perfect  clear- 
ness realize  to  ouraelves  the  features  of  Xenophon,  the  son 
of  Gryllus,  as  a  Socratic  writer, — the  only  genuine  follower 
of  Socrates  who  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  great 
public  events  of  the  times.* 

Xsnophon;     Honorably  trained  in  a  femily  of  considera- 
bofn  tion,  distinguished  in    person    and  of    noble 

(B.C. 432)       manners,  an  Attic  knight  of  aristocratic  ten- 
° '"'  deneies,  but    free    from    arrogance,  simple- 

hearted  and  pious,  and  full  of  a  zealous  endeavor  to  attain 

•  Simon  (Sidioyo.  <rrvrim(.  Dlog.  LnSrt.  !l,  ion),  Hermann,  Fhdo,  4M;  685— 
^sohlnea  the  SphBttion  (aooording  toaome,  next  to  Pinto  the  most  fmpor- 
iant  of  the  foLlowara  of  aoorotesX  Athen.  oil ;  ef.  Brandls,  GbkA.  d.  aU.  nUai. 
ii  1(1-  K^llor  il  ],  iTO,    As  to  the  Iffe  of  Xenophon,  Cnbet,  JV.  L.  Sal,  has 

IB  impoaalblHiy  of  hishavlng  beenpreaentaithe  battle  of 

and  many  indications  (notably  ^BoS.  ilL  1,  26:  oidir  ir|»*iiffifiwoi 
If)  Justify  03  In  unhsailatingly  dating  his  birth,  with  Bergb,  in  131 
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to  general  culture, — it  was  as  such  that  the  young  man 
came  into  contact  with  Socrates.  It  was  in  a  tleep  and 
living  spirit  that  he  recognized  the  value  of  the  man  as 
compared  with  the  Sophists  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
given  ear;  and  he  became  his  faithful  disciple  and  inde- 
fatigable companion  in  his  walks  and  conversations.  And 
yet  Xenophon  could  not  permanently  find  satisfaction  in 
life  at  Athens ;  for  with  all  his  craving  for  instruction  he 
was  not  yet  created  by  nature  for  finding  in  scientific 
labors  the  calling  of  his  life  ;  and  thus  it  seemed  to  him  a 
hint  from  Providence,  when  in  the  year  401  he  received 
from  his  friend,  the  Theban  Proxenus,  a  letter  from 
Sardis,  which  depicted  the  court  at  that  place  (vol,  iv,  p. 
184)  in  brilliant  colors,  and  promised  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  Cyrus.  The  resolution  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  form  was  not  easy  for  an  Athenian ;  for  it  will  be  re- 
membered how  no  man -dene  bad^more  harm  to  the  city 
than  Cyrus,  to  whom  a  good  patriot  could  wish  nothing  but 
evil.  Instead  of  this,  Xenophon  was  to  devote  his  ser- 
vices to  him !  Socrates  made  no  secret  to  him  of  the 
doubtfulness  of  his  scheme,  but  had  no  reason  for  abso- 
lutely dissuading  him  from  it;  he  knew  Xenophon  to  be  a 
man  requiring  great  tasks,  if  his  talents  were  to  be  turned 
to  account;  and  for  such  no  oppportunity  was  furnished  at 
Athens.  He  advised  him  to  apply  to  Delphi,  because  a 
determination  of  decisive  importance  for  his  whole  future 
life  was  in  question,  on  which  it  behooved  him  to  take  se- 
rious couQsel  with  the  deity  and  with  his  own  conscience. 
But  Xenophon  anticipated  the  decision  of  the  deity,  by 
merely  inquiring  to  which  gods  he  ought  to  offer  sacrifice 
before  departing.  His  chivalrous  spirit  had  decided  for 
itself  He  had  no  heart  for  the  Attic  democracy ;  his 
patriotism  was  a  Hellenic  patriotism ;  and  as  at  that  time 
the  h^emony  of  his  native  city  seemed  to  have  come  to 
an  end  forever,  he  thought  it  admissible  for  him  to  give 
himself  up  all  the  more  trustfully  to  his  preiiilection  for 
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Sparta,  whicli,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  now  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Athens  itself  as  the  primary  state  of  the 
Hellenes  (vol.  iv.  p.  20),  and  for  the  friends  of  Sparta. 

Thus  XenophoD,  when  probably  not  more 
rieneea  in  tijan  thirty  years  of  age,  entered  the  service 
of  Cyrus,  and  was  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  perform  duties  of  Ligh  importance  (vol,  jv.  p.  191),  In 
which  he  exhibited  so  much  efficiency,  that  hia  fame  even 
radiated  back  upon  Athens.  And  yet  by  what  he  did  he 
incurred  the  loss  of  his  native  city ;  for,  probably  about 
the  time  when  proceedings  against  all  anti-constitutional 
tendencies  were  resumed  at  Athens  (vol,  iv.  p.  153),  and 
when  Socrates  ivas  sentenced,  Xenopbon  was  by  a  popular 
decree  deprived  of  his  civic  rights  as  a  partisan  of  Cyrus ; 
possibly  a  diplomatic  consideration  for  the  wishes  of  the 
Persian  King  contributed  to  bring  about  this  decision. 
Hereupon  Xenopbon  lived  as  a  captain  of  mercenaries 
with  Thibron  (vol.  iv,  p.  188),  and  then  with  Agesilaus, 
returned  with  the  latter  to  his  native  land,  and  fought  at 
Coronea  against  the  Athenians.  Sparta  felt  itself  bound 
to  offer  so  faithful  an  adherent  an  aekuowledgment  of 
gratitude,  and,  in  order  to  provide  him  with  a  new  home, 
presented  him  with  a  landed  property  at  Scillus,  a  pretty 
spot,  hidden  between  wood-clad  heights  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Olympia,  in  a  side  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and 
watered  by  the  rivulet,  abounding  in  fish,  of  the  Selinus. 
Here  he  devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  campaigns  to  the 
erection  of  the  sanctuaries  vowed  by  him  to  Artemis,  and 
divide!  his  lite  between  the  chase  and  science,  while  his 
sons  t'ew  up  in  Spartan  discipline.  The  war  between 
Arcadia  and  Elis,  (voL  iv.  p.  492)  once  more  deprived 
him  of  a  home  he  emigrated  to  Elis,  but  about  the  same 
time  also  again  entered  into  more  intimate  relations  with 
his  native  city,  since  the  latter  had  under  the  guidance  of 
Callistratus  taken  the  side  of  Sparta  against  Tliebts.  His 
banishment  was  revoked  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus  j  his 
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son  Gryllus  died  the  death  of  a  brave  cavalier  while 
serving  ia  the  Attic  army  at  Mautiuea ;  and  Xcnophon 
personally  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  (np  to  01.  cv.  3  ;  b.  c. 
357,  eirc  )  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  his  native  city, 
restored  to  him  after  so  many  experiences,  although  he 
coQtiuued  to  have  his  residence  at  Corinth. . 

Xeuophon's  life  is  not  like  that  of  a  phi-  _ 
losopher  ;  and  the  unquiet  impulse  of  ambi-  «= "  phfloso- 
tion  which  moved  him  seems  to  have  little  in 
common  with  the  frugal  spirit  of  Socrates.  And  yet  he 
is  one  of  the  most  feithful  followers  of  the  master ;  and 
after  campaigns  fuU  of  glory  we  find  him  in  the  period  of 
leisure  recurring  with  undiminished  veneration  to  the 
figure  of  his  beloved  teacher,  in  order  to  note  it  in  his 
MemoraiUia,  and  to  purify  it  from  all  falsification.  It 
was,  however,  not  the  inquiring  philosopher,  whose  courses 
of  thought  he  was  anxious  to  unfold  and  to  carry  on,  but 
the  simple  man  of  the  people  and  teacher  of  the  people, 
who  was  in  his  eyes  a  model  at  the  same  time  of  the 
highest  honesty,  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  piety. 
For,  notwithstanding  all  his  productivity  and  versatility, 
there  was  yet  upon  the  whole  a  very  one-sided  tendency 
in  Xenophon,  Knowledge  itself  and  the  methods  of 
attaining  to  it  were  subjects  of  indifference  to  him ;  he 
merely  sought  results  useful  for  the  improvement  of  man. 
The  teaching  of  virtue  is  in  his  view  the  main  point ;  and 
again,  he  essentially  regards  virtue  on  its  practical  side,  as 
the  condition  of  a  happy  life,  because  without  it  nothing 
of  real  value  is  to  be  found  on  earth.  This  doctrine  he 
then  seeks  to  apply  to  all  conditions  of  life.  In  his 
.  (Eeonomicm  he  treats  the  whole  management  of  a  house- 
hold, gives  precepts  for  the  state  of  marrii^,  demands 
intellectual  culture  for  women,  a  fair  treatment  for  slaves, 
and  the  right  use  of  property,  which  only  becomes  a 
thing  of  value  when  it  is  turned  to  a  prudent  account. 
lie  discusses  husbandry  in  its  connexion  with  the  breed- 
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ing  of  cattle  aad  witt  the  chase.  Even  this  last  he  re- 
quires to  be  puraued  with  competent  knowledge,  in  order 
that  it  may  haiiien  the  young  citizen ;  in  the  same  way 
horsemanship  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  art ;  and  for  the 
cavalry  of  the  city  he  requires  a  commander  of  pre-emi- 
nent culture,  in  order  that  hia  squadrons  may  be  a  credit 
to  the  commonwealth.  Finally,  in  the  life  of  the  state 
the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion  will  according  to  his 
opinion  infellibly  prev^l,  if  those  occupied  with  public 
affairs  lack  intellectual  preparation  and  training  in 
virtue. 

In  short,  all  the  relations  of  life,  which  already  tho 
Sophists  had  treated  theoretically,  are  illustrated  by  Xeno- 
phon  according  to  Socratic  principles;  his  writings  pre- 
sent an  applied  system  of  ethics  devoid  of  loi^ier  points  of 
view,  a  moral  philosophy  of  a  homely  sort,  which  within 
its  limit  exhibitg  a  sound  judgment  and  delicate  observa- 
tion, Hia  mind  was  always  intent  upon  details.  Thua  in 
practical  life  too  he  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  arduous  tasks  brave,  determined,  and  an  excellent 
leader  of  the  helpless  multitude ;  but  iu  matters  of  geneiul 
interest  he  displayed  uncertainty  and  want  of  independence, 
so  that  he  sought  in  characters  superior  to  his  own  tho 
anchorage  which  he  was  unable  to  find  in  himself.  At  the 
same  time,  notwithstanding  hia  great  receptivity  for  every- 
thing good,  he  was  so  much  in  want  of  a  fixed  standard, 
that,  after  having  been  first  enchained  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  character  of  Socrates,  he  could  afterwards  give  himself 
up  to  Cyrus,  and  in  the  end  attach  himself  with  blind 
veneration  to  Agesilaus.  Xenophon  had  a  soldier's  na- 
ture, which  demanded  discipline  and  order;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  itself  felt  in  need  of  a  commanding  authority. 
The  unstable  condition  of  things  at  Athens  confirmed  hira 
in  his  conviction,  that  there  must  exist  one  will,  and  a  per- 
sonage of  royal  pre-eminence,  where  a  commonwealth  is 
to  prosper.     It  was  therefore  one  of  the  laat  labors  of  his 
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life  to  sketch  in  tis  Cyropcedm,  ia  connexion  with  the 
figure  of  the  Elder  Cyrus,  the  idealizing  picture  of  a  genu- 
ine ting  and  founder  of  an  empire. 

Of  all  the  Attic  followers  of  Socrat«s,  Xeno-  xenophon 
phon  and  Plato  might  he  supposed  to  have  ™''  '''^'''- 
stood  ia  the  nearest  connexion  with,  and  dependence 
upon,  one  another.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age ; 
their  position  in  society  was  the  same ;  they  partook  of  the 
same  aversion  from  the  Sophists,  aa  from  the  men  who  had 
ruined  the  Hellenic  people ;  they  were  at  one  in  their  love 
for  their  master  and  la  their  zeal  for  laboring  at  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  his  life ;  they  were  both  for  tlie 
same  reasons  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in  their 
native  city,  and  in  their  conception  of  the  tasks  of  Hellen- 
ic culture  had  both  no  hesitation  in  attaching  themselves 
to  eminent  personages  in  foreign  lands.  And  yet  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  numerous  writings  which  are  preserved 
from  the  hands  of  precisely  these  two  followers  of  Socrates, 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  trace  of  a  more  inti- 
mal«  intercout^e  between  them ;  and  already  in  ancient 
times  it  was  sought  to  account  for  this  by  the  supposition 
of  unfi-iendly  relations  between  tliem.  There  is  however  no 
reason  for  assuming  any  otlier  motive  than  that  of  the  great 
difference  which,  notwithstanding  nil  the  points  of  agree- 
ment in  them,  prevails  between  the  two  disciples  of  Socrates. 

Plato,   the  son    of    Ariston,   was    born    at     p|g[on,g 
Athens  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Peri-  ^^  "^  ^""^ 
cles ;  nor  can  any  man  be  said  to  have  more  q|  [jj^^h, 
thoroughly   appreciated    than   he  the  moral  ^ '.oJJJL?.'"' 
position  given  to  his  native  city  by  that  great 
statesman.     For  Plato  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the 
Attic  spirit  of  an  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  a  love  of 
art;  and  he   grew   up   in   excellent    bodily  and  mental 
training  as  the  son  of  a  noble  house,  connected  by  descent 
with  Codrus  and  Solon.    But  he  was  in  his  whole  indi- 
viduality of  a  delicately  framed  and  fragile  nature ;  and 
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aa  in  Xeaophon  it  was  the  military  sense  of  order,  so  in 
Plato  it  was  the  idealistic  sense  of  measure  and  harmony, 
which  found  itself  repelled  by  the  ways  of  the  Attic 
democracy.  The  bitter  caJamities  suffered  by  his  native 
city  confirmed  him  in  his  political  views,  without  his  being 
able,  like  his  relatives  Critias,  Charmidea  and  others,  to 
expect  her  recovery  to  result  from  a  complete  change  of 
the  constitution.  He  therefore  all  the  more  completely 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  to  which  he 
was  attracted  by  his  whole  nature,  and,  after  for  some 
time  hesitating  between  philosophy  and  poetry,  he  formed 
and  kept  the  happy  resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  that 
tendency,  which  in  those  days  possessed  the  most  vigor 
and  had  the  greatest  future  before  it.  This  decision  he 
owed  to  Socrates,  Through  Socrates,  Plato 
trnining.  ^^as  emancipated  from  the  narrow-hearted 
party-life  which  poisoned  the  existence  of  the  community 
and  of  its  individual  members ;  through  Socrates,  he  clear- 
ly realized  the  aim  of  his  endeavors ;  for  the  sake  of  Socra- 
tes, di^enerate  and  deeply-humbled  Athens  was  yet  dear 
to  him  above  all  other  things;  and  he  prized  as  the 
highest  blessing  of  his  life  the  nine  years  which  he  was 
allowed  to  spend  in  the  society  of  the  master. 

How,  though  after  the  death  of  Socrates  Plato  quitted 
Athens,  this  was  not  the  result  of  indifference  or  hatred ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  loved  his  fellow-citizens,  and  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  their  capability  of  culture ;  for 
let  an  Athenian,  he  said,  only  bean  honest  man,  and  he 
will  generally  be  such  in  an  eminent  degree.  Moreover, 
Plato  was  far  removed  from  that  cosmopolitan  spirit 
■which  shows  itself  e.  g.  in  Antisthenes  and  Aristippus .;  he 
adhered  to  the  belief  in  the  contrast  between  Hellenes  and 
barbarians.  But  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  felt 
himself  in  fuU  measure  animated  by  the  impulse  towards 
uniting  in  hia  consciousness  all  human  science,  and  tow- 
ards obtaining,  by  means  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
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the  most  important  of  his  contemporaries  aikI  of  the 
tendencies  of  his  times,  the  freest  standpoint  possible  for 
contsmplation  of  the  world.  He  could  not,  thei-efore,  like 
Socrates,  restrict  himself  to  the  streets  and  public  places 
of  Athens.  For  this  reason  he  went  to  Gyrene,  in  order 
to  cultivate  his  mind  by  intercourse  with  the  mathemati- 
cian Theodoras ;  for  the  same  reason  he  sought  the 
instruction  of  the  Egyptian  priests  io  astronomical  science ; 
addressed  himself  in  Italy  to  the  schools  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and  entered  into  an  intimacy  with  Archytas. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Sicilian  affairs ;  and  thus,  about  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Socrates,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  in  order 
here  in  the  gardens  of  the  Academy  to  begin  the  life  of  a 
teacher,  which  he  continued  during  forty  years,  up  to  tho 
close  of  his  life. 

Plato  is  the  single  follower  of  Socrates  who      jj^^  ^^^^^^. 
remained  absolutely  true  to  the  master,  and  '"s- 
who  at  the  same  time  deepened  and  developed  his  teach- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  broadened  it  into  a  collective 
view  of  the  entire  moral  world. 

But  what  Plato  established  was  not  a  scholastic  system 
of  doctrine ;  for  philosophy  was  not  to  be  a  special  branch 
of  knowledge; — it  was  rather  a  matter  of  universal  hu- 
man interest  We  all,  so  he  thought  Ine  amidst  the 
greatest  variety  of  conceptions ;  and  the  question  lo  whether 
they  are  just  or  erroneous,  and  whether  the  \iitue  which 
we  are  eager  to  practise,  is  merely  one  taught  to  us  by 
force  of  habit,  or  one  which  is  selfionseious  fiee,  and 
based  upon  intelligence.  This  is  a  questnu  of  vital  im- 
portance, which  forces  itself  with  an  innei  necessity  upon 
every  consciousness.  The  human  soul  fanls  no  lepose  in 
the  contemplation  of  outward  things ;  it  must  therefore 
possess  the  innate  power  of  divining  an  invisible  world ; 
before  its  earthly  life  began,  impr^sions  and  views  must 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  soul,  of  which  the  remem- 
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brance  survives  in  it  and  impels  it  to  seek  after  a  higher 
life.  This  endeavor  manifests  itself  in  the  irresistible  at- 
traction exercised  npon  the  soul  by  the  Beautiful,  in  the 
longing  for  tlie  Perfect,  in  the  love  for  the  Divine. 
Herein  lies  the  productive  germ  of  a  new  life.  But  while 
remaining  unr^ulated  and  left  to  itself,  this  impulse  fails 
to  reach  its  goal.  It  must  be  subjected  to  discipline ;  and 
this  discipline  is  the  art  of  the  just  combination  of  ideas — 
the  Dialectic  art.  Out  of  its  union  with  the  enthusiastic 
impulse  of  the  human  soul  arises  the  true  philosophj',  the 
elevation,  progre^ng  step  by  step,  from  the  sensual  to  the 
spiritual,  from  conception  to  knowledge,  the  full  posses- 
sion of  which  is  the  privilege  of  the  deity. 

Whatsoever  is  sensnal,  underlies  a  continual  change  ;  it 
accordingly  has  no  full  reality,  it  is  a  combination  of 
being  and  not  being,  while  that  which  really  is,  only  the 
possible  object  of  knowledge,  is  something  suprasensual. 
The  visible  ssonly  in  so  far  as  it  has  part  in  the  invisible 
Essences  ;  these  are  that  which  alone  endures,  the  everlast- 
ing first  forms  and  first  causes  of  everything  which  is,  the 
'  ideas '  whose  life  lies  in  a  sphere  above  the  world.  There 
are  accordingly  as  many  ideas  as  there  are  definable 
species ;  and  the  first  and  prevailing  one  among  them  is 
the  idea  of  the  Good,  the  final  cause  of  all  knowledge  and 
being,  the  intelligence  which  forms  the  world — in  a  word, 
God. 

By  the  side  of  God  exists  the  corporeal,  without  any 
independent  being  of  its  own.  Through  God,  as  through 
TTim  who  formed  the  world,  it  has  received  measure  and 
law,  the  soul  of  the  world  having  entered  into  the  bodily 
form.  By  means  of  this  soul  the  world  has  become  an 
animated  being,  as  man  has  become  such  through  the 
human  soul,  which  is  likewise  implanted  iu  the  body, 
without  having  an  essentia!  connexion  with  it,  and  which 
only  by  its  return  into  incorporeal  life  returns  to  its  natu- 
ral condition. 
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Since  the  corporeal  cliugs  to  our  soul  like  a  hurt  and  a 
disfigurement,  our  moral  aim  can  be  no  other  tlian  aversion 
and  purification  from  the  eenaual,  participation  in  ideas, 
and  realization  of  them  in  virtue  and  perfect  knowledge. 
Virtue  is  that  condition  of  the  soul  which  is  in  accordance 
with  nature ;  virtue  is  freedom  and  happiness ;  it  is  based 
upon  a  clear  perception  of  that  which  is  absolutely  good, 
and  this  perception  produces  the  wUl ;  virtue  appears,  as 
corresponding  to  the  several  forces  of  the  soul,  as  wisdom, 
as  valor,  as  prudence ;  but  the  one  and  universal  virtue 
is  justice,  the  harmonious  accord  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
souL  The  true  training  towards  such  a  virtue  is  only 
possible  in  the  life  of  a  community,  i.  e.  in  the  state,  which 
ought  to  be  an  image  of  a  harmouiously  ordered  indivi- 
dual life ;  like  the  individual  life,  therefore,  the  state  must 
be  trained  by  philosophy;  and,  inasmuch  as  tlie  great 
mass  of  the  members  of  a  state  cannot  be  philosophical, 
the  consciousness  of  the  true  state-community  of  life  must 
be  upheld  by  those  whose  calling  philosophy  is ;  and  only 
where  they  hold  sway,  can  the  true  state  be  realized. 

No  other  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  is  j^^ 
brought  so  near  to  us  as  a  living  man  as  Plato ;  ^gj^^°^'gj._ 
and  in  his  mind  we  at  the  same  time  see 
reflected  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  his  nation.  He 
is  the  glorified  type  of  a  Hellene,  the  perfect  Athenian. 
In  his  indefatigable  impulse  towards  knowledge  he  never 
satisfied  himself,  and  up  to  a  late  age  of  life  never  ceased 
from  learning  ;  for  this  reason,  even  as  an  old  man  he  had 
DO  hesitation  in  altering  his  views,  and  e.  g.  in  recalling  his 
doctrine  as  to  the  central  position  of  the  world  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  Notwithstanding  the  many-sidedness 
of  bis  knowledge,  he  remained  true  to  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  Hellenic  people,  in  asserting  man  to  be 
akin  to  the  gods,  in  regarding  all  nature  as  pervaded  by 
divine  beings,  and  in  recognising  even  in  the  constella- 
tions divine  life  and  divine  personages.     He  venerated  the 
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popular  belief,  aad  loved  to  take  favorite  figures  of  the 
popular  mythology  as  starting-points  of  his  teaching,  as 
e.  g.  when  he  made  use  of  Glaucus,  rendered  unsightly  by 
shells  and  sea-weed,  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  human  soul  di^gured  by  earthly  dross.  He  was 
zealous  on  behalf  of  the  traditional  forms  of  divine  wor- 
ship, full  of  veneration  for  the  Delphic  god  and  for  the 
mysterious  rites  of  Eleusia.  He  takes  his  stand  on  the 
basis  of  popular  consciousness,  when  he  celebrates  the  god 
Eros  as  the  author  of  the  higher  endeavors  of  the  human 
mind, — ^when  he  acknowledges  symmetry  and  beauty, 
together  with  truth,  to  be  the  three  sides  of  the  good. 
Nay,  however  much  in  his  dialectics  Plato  seeks  to  soar 
to  the  pure  idea,  to  the  formless  and  colorless  essence  of 
the  true,  he  yet  remains  the  genuine  child  of  his  nation, 
which  is  averse  from  formless  abstractions  and  from  pure 
conceptions  of  thought ;  and  accordingly  he  regards  the 
supreme  truths  and  forces  as  ideas— 4.  e.  as  forms,  as  lofty 
models,  which  human  things  seek  to  follow.  In  conso- 
nance with  the  popular  sentiment  Plato  judges  concerning 
the  desirability  of  attaining  to  an  equal  balance  between 
physical  and  mental  training,  concerning  marriage,  in 
which  he  assigns  everything  of  importance  to  the  mao, 
and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  family  as  such  in  its  moral 
signilicance,  and  finally  also  concerning  the  state.  Only 
as  a  member  of  the  state  man  becomes  fiilly  man.  For 
this  reason  ethics  necessarily  lose  themselves  in  politics ; 
and  again  the  political  maxims  of  the  philosopher  are  no 
newly-invented  maxims,  but  connect  themselves  with  tra- 
ditions of  Old-Hellenic  public  law,  siich  as  had  maintained 
themselves  in  Cretan  and  Spaitan  institutions  (vol.  i. 
p.  196).  Among  these  are  the  superintendence  by  the 
state  of  children  from  the  day  of  their  birth,  the  leaving 
of  E^riculture  and  of  trades  and  handicrafts  to  subordinate 
classes,  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  the  citizens,  the 
equality  of  landed  property,  and  the  placing  of  obstacles 
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in  the  way  of  intercourse  with  other  communities.  At  the 
same  time  Plato  also  contrives  to  turn  to  aoeouut  in  his 
political  writings  a  variety  of  Attic  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions. The  nation  of  the  Hellenes,  by  its  natural  men- 
tal gifts  destined  above  all  other  peoples  of  the  earth  to 
the  attainment  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  is  in  his  eyes  a 
great,  closely-connected  community  ;  the  earlier  and  the 
later  generations  of  the  nation  likewise  form  a  single 
whole,  to  which  its  knowledge  belongs  as  a  common  posses- 
sion ;  and  Plato  is  the  first  who  united  in  him-  py^^  ^^^ 
self  the  tbmking  consciousness  of  the  nation,  ^^aP^j^af"" 
which  had  gradually  gi-own  into  maturity, 
from  the  Ionic  philosophers  with  their  system  of  nature 
down  to  his  own  Socratic  contemporaries.  From  all  of 
these  he  took  into  himself  the  productive  germs,  supple- 
menting the  one  by  the  other.  From  HeracUtua  he  took 
the  recognition  of  the  eternal  change  in  human  things,  but 
he  saved  from  the  consequences  of  this  view  the  doctrine 
of  true  being,  according  as  it  was  most  justly  established 
by  the  Eleatics.  Tliis  beinff,  however,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  regard  as  solidly  fixed  and  devoid  of  movement,  be- 
cause this  would  have  left  inexplicable  the  element  of  rea- 
son in  the  order  of  the  universe.  Therefore  he  had  resort 
to  the  '  Spirit '  of  Anaxagoras,  to  Him  who  orders  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  the  mere  ordering  of  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
him,  and,  in  looking  around  for  other  forms,  in  which  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  relations  between  the  world  of 
being  and  the  world  of  phenomena  to  realize  themselves, 
he  followed  the  Pythagoreans,  by  assuming  mathematical 
laws,  according  to  which  these  operations  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  were  to  be  accomplisbed.  From  tbe  Pythago- 
reans he  likewise  borrowed  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  his 
doctrines  of  immortality  and  of  the  state.  Everywhere  he 
was  able  to  perceive  those  elements  which  were  pro- 
ductive, to  put  aside  what  was  imperfect,  and  to  blend 
what  was  of  permatiant  validity  into  a  general  view  of  the 
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eystem  of  the  univereo,  amounting  to  a  perfect  expression 
of  the  matured  cousciousuess  of  the  nation,  sucli  as  lived 
only  in  his  mind.  Finally,  the  diction  of  Plato  is  another 
manifest  testimony  showing  how  popular  the  great  think- 
er remained,  and  how  lovingly  he  cherished  and  developed 
every  possession  belonging  to  his  nation. 

ppoae-ivvit-  -^ttic  prose  had  unfolded  its  growth  at  a 
piato*'"'^  late  date  (vol,  ii,  p.  565),  and  it  was  for  a 
strikingly  long  time  that  at  Athens  rhythmic 
speech  was  subjected  to  artistic  treatment,  while  prose  was 
only  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  ordinary  intercourse 
and  for  the  settlement  of  business  matters.  Prose  composi- 
tion only  began,  when  the  life  of  the  state  had  fully  de- 
veloped ifself,  so  that  it  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  unfolding  of  the  popular  mind,  and  quite  incapable 
of  responding  to  the  abundance  of  the  materials  of 
thought.  It  is  quite  perceptible  in  Thucydidea,  how  he  is 
wrestling  with  a  still  unwieldy  language,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain from  it  expressions  exactly  rendering  his  meaning. 
We  are  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  unwearying  force  of 
muscular  tension,  whence  his  diction  derives  the  same 
character  of  manliness  and  seriousness  which  is  born  by 
the  whole  age  of  Pericles ;  but  that  diction  at  the  same 
time  lacks  the  just  proportion  between  form  and  meaning, 
and  is  therefore  frequently  awkward,  unpleasing,  and  ob- 
scure. 

Soon  a  change  took  place.  About  the  time  when  the 
active  energy  of  the  Athenians  began  to  grow  feint,  the 
love  of  an  intellectual  exchange  of  ideas  and  of  communi- 
cation by  word  of  mouth  and  by  writing  on  all  subjects  of 
thought  became  intensified  in  them  ;  the  influence  of  the 
Sophists  contributed  its  share,  and  that  which  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  old  school  lamented  as  a  decay,  indubitably 
amounted  to  a  progress  for  general  culture.  The  lan- 
guage became  more  flexible  and  facUe  of  movement ;  the 
intentional  brevity  of  expression  in  writing  was  no  longer 
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adhered  to  ;  and  convenient  intelligibility  was  established 
as  the  primary  condition  of  a  pleasiug  diction.  Thus,  es- 
pecially in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  where  the  abuses  of 
language  eommoa  in  the  market-place  and  on  the  orators' 
tribunes  were  avoided,  a  refined  Atticism  developed  itself, 
of  which  the  writings  of  Xenophon  bear  the  clear  impress. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  two  other  authors  who, 
while  belonging  to  the  same  city,  to  the  same  department 
of  literature,  and  all  but  to  the  same  age,  wrote  so  differ- 
ently from  one  another  as  Xenophon  and  Thucydldes  1 
The  latter  could  never  be  fully  appreciated  except  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  readers;  Xenophon,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  light  flow  of  his  diction,  and  by  the 
transparency  and  perspicuity  of  his  mode  of  expression, 
attained  to  the  feme  of  a  model  writer,  and  the  Athenians 
honored  him,  although  he  was  an  aristoci-at  and  a  La^ 
conizer,  as  the  genuine  representative  of  their  stylo  of 
composition.  It  was  well  adapted  for  general  acceptance 
and  imitation ;  and  since  Attic  as  a  dialect  too  occupied  a 
kind  of  mediating  position,  which  made  it  possible  for 
Greeks  of  the  most  varying  origin  easily,  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  it,  there  developed  itself  in  Attic  prose  a 
form  of  litoi-ary  diction  which  attained  to  universal  cur- 

But  in  addition  a  peculiar  and  genuinely     „^^ 
Attic  form  of  prose  composition  developed  it^  ^£^f'''f'^^ 
self  in  the  dialogue.    With  a  people  quick  of   logues. 
thought  even  reflection  and  the  forming  of  resolutions  in  the 
mind  are  prone  to  assume  the  form  of  a  conversation  con- 
ducted by  the  soul  mth  itself;  and  of  this  we  find  many 

*  As  to  the  Attis  dialect,  of.  sol,  11,  p.  6iW,  ITote.  It  is  tliB  leost  eonsiatent 
of  Greelt  dlnleets  and  the  most  veiled  in  ila  sounds ;  and  was  thsratora  pre. 
euiinsntly  fitted  for  harmonijlng  the  dialects  on  the  hither  and  on  tha 
farther  Bide  of  the  sea.  It  presents  many  analogous  elements,  pwHoularlir 
in  its  popular  form,  to  the  speech  of  the  mainland;  i.j.  it  shares  with  the 
Doric  the  long  a,  with  the  Dorio  and  foe  .fflolie  the  t  for  o-  (lirts,  iVvo"), 
with  theJlolie  their. 
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instances  ia  the  Greek  poets.  So  immediate  with  the 
Greets  was  the  connexion  between  speech  and  thought ; 
and  it  was  therefore  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  na- 
tional character,  that  philosophical  inquiry  should  likewise 
clothe  itself  in  a  dialogue  form,  in  which  the  one  interlo- 
cutor aids  the  other  in  disentangling  the  conflicting  ideas 
and  leading  them  to  definite  issues.  Socrates  regarded  this 
office  as  a  duty  incumbeat  upon  a  citizen;  he  was  unable 
to  remain  apathetic  and  inactive,  when  he  found  his  Athe- 
nians in  an  unworthy  condition  of  ignorance  and  unclear- 
iiess  with  regard  to  the  most  important  questions  of  life ; 
he  could  not  but  do  what  in  him  lay  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition. And  this  he  did  aa  a  genuine  Athenian,  not  by 
expounding  the  results  of  his  research  in  a  finished  syste- 
matic form,  but  by  constituting  all  more  important  pro- 
blems subjects  of  conversation,  and  discussing  them  by 
lively  question  and  answer  in  the  streets  and  public  places. 
Thus  he  conferred  an  entirely  new  significance  upon  the 
Attic  love  of  talk,  and  at  the  same  time  thereby  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  the  language  and  literature  of  his 
people.  For  in  their  writings,  which  were  to  carry  on  the 
personal  influence  of  the  master,  his  pupils  could  not 
abandon  the  form  which  was  so  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  his  teaching.  Accordingly,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are 
actually  pictures  drawn  from  nature.  Socrates  constitutes 
thdr  centre,  their  moral  unity.  Every  Platonic  discus- 
sioD  is  a  joint  search  after  truth  under  the  guidance  of 
Socrates,  who  with  considerate  gentleness  enters  into  every 
opinion,  with  delicate  irony  participates  in  the  errors,  and 
alone  retains  in  his  hand  the  thread  which  seems  often  to 
be  lost,  and  which  yet  at  the  end  makes  its  appearance 
again,  and  leads  to  the  desired  goal.  The  Dialogues  of 
Plato  are  not,  however,  mere  copies.  It  was  by  the  force 
of  his  own  intellect  that  he  developed  the  method  of  teach- 
ing which  had  grown  out  of  Attic  life,  and  shaped  it  into 
an  artistic  form,  so  intimately  intertwined  with  his  philo- 
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Sophy,  t!mt  it  ia  quite  impossible  to  separate  it  from  the 
latter.  By  means  of  his  poetic  endowment  he  created 
dramatic  works  of  art,  which  naturally  divide  themeelves 
into  several  acta ;  a  charming  introduction,  in  which  the 
scenery  of  the  particulai-  dialogue  is  sketched,  usually 
preceding  the  successive  entrances  of  the  several  iaterlo- 
cutors,  a  fresh  turn  in  the  conversation  always  I 
with  the  appearance  of  each  of  them.  The  speaker 
historic  personages,  well  knoivn  men  of  the  times,  in  whom 
the  various  tendencies  of  intellectual  life  are  reflected  ; 
Athenians  of  every  rank  and  degree  of  culture,  in  the  life- 
like depiction  of  whom  Plato  rivals  the  comic  poets. 

One  is  easily  inclined  to  consider  this  form  of  philo- 
sophical instruction,  this  thorough  shaking-  and  breaking- 
up  of  an  exposition  into  a  mere  series  of  questions  and 
answers,  not  only  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  but  also 
radically  unsuited  to  the  end  in  view.  But  those  who 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  these  Dialogues  will, 
after  all,  find  themselves  obliged  to  allow  that  in  them  not 
only  was  a  method  handed  down  by  the  master  retained 
from  motives  of  piety  and  skilfully  developed,  but  that  it 
connects  itself  most  closely  with  the  essential  nature  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy, — a  philosophy  which  demands 
Dot  only  to  be  listened  to  and  approved  of,  but  also  to  be 
participated  in  as  an  actual  experience  of  life  ;  which,  in 
short,  lays  claim  to  the  entire  man.  It  needs  a  form  of 
communication,  comprehending  in  it  the  enforcement 
of  independent  reflection,  and  securing  the  ultimate  result 
by  bringing  about  an  express  common  agreement  on  all 
the  several  points  in  the  path  leading  to  that  end.  It  was 
doubly  necessary  to  have  this  security  in  the  case  of  in- 
quiries commencing  with  the  Soeratic  standpoint  of  twt- 
hnowing,  and  in  view  of  the  condition  of  vagueness,  which 
beset  the  consciousness  of  most  of  the  Athenians,  and  no- 
tably of  those  trained  by  Sophistry.  They  were  every- 
where absolutely  without  fixed,  without  acknowledged 
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positions;  everywhere,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
at  the  bottom,  ia  order  to  gain  a  secure  basis.  Thia  ex- 
plains the  ineshanstible  abundance  and  variety  of  Pla- 
tonic questionings,  which  never  for  a  moment  allow  the 
hearer  to  go  astray  with  his  thoughts,  or  to  allow  his  co- 
operating participation  in  the  inquiry  to  grow  slack. 

Hereby,  then,  a  spe«ies  of  literature  was  founded,  which 
more  than  any  other  deserves  to  be  called  national.  For 
inasmuch  as  the  Hellenes  were  naturally  to  a  certain  de- 
gree averse  from  the  use  of  writing,  in  which  living  speech 
seemed  to  them  to  grow  stiff  and  cold,  it  was  a  genuine 
triumph  of  the  Greek  mind,  that  a  successful  attempt 
should  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  contrast,  to  cause 
the  disturbing  means  employed  to  be  forgotten,  and  to 
diffuse  over  the  dead  written  letter  the  full  charm,  fresh- 
ness, and  vital  warmth  of  a  personal  conversation.  Every 
inquiry  is  an  ideal  dialogue,  which  repeats  itself  to  every 
attentive  reader ;  it  flexibly  accommodates  itself  with 
perfect  directness  to  all  turns  of  thought  and  to  all  phases 
of  the  mind ;  written  speech  springs  forth  like  the  speech 
of  the  tongue  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul ;  and 
the  masterly  skill  with  which  Plato  succeeded  in  devel- 
oping this  species  of  Attic  prose  out  of  the  popular  man- 
ner in  which  Socrates  carried  on  his  conversations,  and  in 
elevating  it  into  an  artistic  form,  perfect  in  itself,  attests 
most  clearly  how  firmly  he  took  his  stand  on  the  basis  of 
popular  life,  as  a  genuine  Hellene  and  Athenian. 

p.  J  ,  At  the  same  time,  the  standpoint  of  Plato 

standpoint  ^yag  in  all  directions  a  loftier  one  than  that 
people.  of  his  people  and  of  his  contemporaries.  For 
he  not  only,  like  Xenophon,  applied  the  demands  of 
Socratie  ethics  to  the  various  relations  of  life  in  which  the 
Greeks  moved,  but  he  from  the  first,  in  his  thoughts  and 
demands  passed  beyond  the  data  of  existing  relations,  nay, 
beyond  the  whole  visible  world.  For  by  his  origin 
and  destiny  man  belongs  to  an  order  of  things  which  ia 
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above  and  beyond  the  earth;  and  from  thia  standpoint 
Plato  necessarily  finds  himself  in  manifold  opposition  to 
the  ordinary  views  of  his  people.  He  is  obliged  to  de- 
mand a  renunciation  of  the  sensual,  which  renunciation 
was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  in  much  which  to  them  seemed  permitted  and  natu- 
ral, he  cannot  but  find  aberration,  and  tendencies  leading 
away  from  the  Divine.  He  extols  Eroa,  but  it  is  only  a 
refined  and  pure  love  of  which  he  approves ;  ho  sees  in 
beauty  an  image  of  the  Divine,  but  he  reduees  the  idea 
of  the  Beautiful  to  that  of  the  Good,  and  attaches  to  the 
latter  in  all  spheres  of  life  a  totally  different  conception 
and  significance.  If  the  Deity  is  pure  goodness,  it  follows 
that  tiie  vie\vs  aa  to  the  envy  entertained  by  the  Deity 
must  be  uuconditionaUy  rejected  ;  and  equally  unallowa- 
ble is  it  for  man  to  fancy  that  he  can  obtain  Its  favors 
by  sacrifices,  dedicatory  gifts,  and  other  works.  Further- 
more, if  man  desires  to  be  really  good,  he  must  renounce 
all  impure  inclinations,  he  must  not  wish  to  return  evil 
for  evil,  or  to  hate  his  enemy. 

In  these  points,  therefore,  Plato  passes  far  beyond  that 
which  was  comprehended  in  the  moral  consciousness  of 
his  nation;  herein  he  stands  like  a  prophet  above  his 
times  and  his  people ;  and  what  he  demands  is  not  merely 
an  amendment  of  the  existing  world  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion, but  an  essentially  new  world.  And  in  proportion  as 
Plato  in  his  ideal  demands  rose  above  the  data  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  principles  around  him,  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  expect  that  he  would  exercise  a  transforming  influ- 
ence upon  the  great  body  of  the  people.  He  ^^^ 
was  by  his  whole  nature  fer  more  aristocratic  ^IXy"^  "^ 
than  Socrates,  the  simple  man  of  the  people ; 
and  his  teachings  and  aims  could  only  become  the  posses- 
sion of  a  circle  of  elect,  capable  of  comprehending  in  their 
general  connexion  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  their  master 
in  the  grove  of  Academus,  and  of   developing    them 
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further.  It  is  true  tliat  Plato's  personal  qualities  gave  to 
him  such  a  pre-emineocej  that  he  could  uot  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  all  who  possessed  receptivity  for  in- 
tellectual greatness ;  and  thus  we  find,  even  outside  the 
philosophers  of  the  Academy,  a  number  of  noteworthy  men 
of  the  times,  such  as  Chabrias,  Phocion,  and  Timotheus, 
who  were,  for  a  longer  period  or  temporarily,  subject  to  the 
influence  of  Plato ;  though  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to 
demonstrate  more  closely  the  nature  and  the  significance 
of  this  influence. 

oratBB  ^^^  bestrknowQ  among  all  the  Athenians 
^^"^  were  personally  connected  with  Plato,  and 
^.B(s.{i.is6  who  may  be  included  among  the  followers  of 
Socrates  in  the  less  restricted  sense  of  the  term, 
is  Isocrates,  a  man  who  during  the  course  of  neaily  an  en- 
tire century  (436-338  b.  C.)  was  a  sympathetic  witness  of 
the  experiences  of  his  native  city  from  the  most  splendid 
height  of  its  power  to  the  downfall  of  its  independence. 
As  a  youth  of  much  promise,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  Socrates,  and  aroused  the  attention  of  the  great 
student  of  men.  He  was  gifed  by  nature -with  a  tendency 
to  the  ideal,  and  with  a  receptivity  for  the  truly  good ; 
for  this  reason,  too,  he  felt  himself  attracted  by  Socrates, 
without,  however,  any  productive  relation  of  personal  in- 
tercourse growing  up  between  them.  Isocrates  was  not 
deeply  enough  seized  by  the  impulse  towards  truth  to  be 
inwardly  transformed  by  it ;  he  remained  a  child  of  bis 
age,  and  sought  to  labor  and  to  shine  by  his  gifts  after  a 
feshion  corresponding  to  its  tastes.  His  talents  lay  chicfiy 
in  the  direction  of  form ;  and  for  this  reason  not  quiet 
inquiry,  but  the  art  of  oratory,  was  the  domain  where  he 
could  satisfy  himself.  But  since  for  the  profession  of  a 
popular  orator  he  lacked  the  necessary  confidence,  as  well 
as  BuiEcient  physical  strength  and  presence  of  mind,  he 
found  it  necessary  in  his  public  career  to  fall  back  upon 
written  speech ;  and  after  baying  for  a  time  occupied  him- 
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self  with  forensic  orations,  he  recognized  his  real  calling 
in  expounding  to  the  educated  public  in  addresses 
and  writings  his  views  concerning  the  affairs  of  his  na- 
tive city  and  country.  This  he  did  as  a  warm  and  honest 
patriot,  in  whose  eyes  Athens  was  the  intellectual  centre 
of  Hellas.  But  he  lamented  the  existing  condition  of  the 
city ;  his  thoughts  lived  in  the  past ;  he  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Athena  of  the  Persian  ware  and  for  the  con- 
stitution of  Clisthenes ;  and  perceived  no  other  safety  for 
Athens  except  a  return  to  the  ancient  institutions.  Hia 
patriotism  is  not,  however,  confined  to  his  native  city ;  he 
regards  as  the  greatest  of  evils  the  civil  wars,  by  which  ho 
has  seen  Athens  ruined  ;  above  all,  he  desires  to  see  the 
Hellenes  re-unitod  as  a  people  of  brothers ;  and  inasmuch 
as  he  is  aware  of  no  other  means  towards  such  an  end  be- 
sides a  common  national  war  gainst  Persia,  which  he  be- 
lieves now  to  have  a  better  prospect  of  brilliant  success 
than  at  any  previous  time,  his  political  efforts  are  essen- 
tially directed  towards  bringing  about  such  a  war  ;  in 
which  endeavor  his  Hellenic  patriotism  to  such  a  degree 
outweighs  that  of  the  mere  Athenian,  that  he  welcomes 
any  leadership,  under  which  the  wished-for  war  may  be 
realized.  He  rests  his  hopes  upon  Arcbidamus,  the  heroic 
son  of  Agesilaus  (vol.  iv.  p.  481),  upon  Dionysius,  upon 
the  Thessalian  Tyrants,  and  finally  upon  king  Philip. 
Isocrates  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  subject  questions  of 
the  policy  of  the  day  to  a  keen  and  effective  discussion  in 
his  political  orations ;  there  was  nothing  fresh  or  produc- 
tive in  his  ideas,  which  invariably  moved  about  in  the 
same  tracks.  With  weakly  sentimentality  he  longs  for  tlie 
return  of  what  has  irrecoverably  passed  away ;  with  short- 
sighted simplicity  he  expects  outward  events  to  bring 
about  a  brilliant  future,  but  he  never  summons  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  energetic  self-help,  or  excites  their  sense  of 
honor.  He  rather  desires  the  renunciation  of  all  efforts 
irreconcilabk  with  his  ideal  of    a  universal  peace,  and 
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with  a  moderiition  dominating  over  all  public  relations ; 
his  views  accordingly  thoroughly  agree  with  those  of  Eu- 
bulus;  for  which  reason  in  liis  oration  concerning  tli^  Peace 
(b.  c.  355),  he  demanded  that  all  confederates  who 
objected  to  continuing  in  the  League  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  it;  in  feet,  Athens  was  to  exhibit  a  modest  self- 
restraint,  and  to  renounce  her  cravings  after  the  position 
of  a  great  power.  It  is  true  that  the  same  Isocratea  was 
also  the  associate  of  Timotheus  (p.  94),  and  the  panegyrist 
of  Couon,  and  of  his  victory  achieved  in  conjunction  with 
Persia  over  Hellenes  ;  but  such  contradictions  are  by  no 
means  astonishing  in  a  policy  of  mere  sentiment,  not  clear- 
ly understanding  its  own  objects,  and  lost  in  the  vagueness 
of  its  own  course. 

Nor  indeed  could  it  have  been  possible,  except  in  a 
period  of  exhaustion  and  fatigued  relaxation  of  energy  in 
Attic  public  life,  that  such  a  man  as  Isocrates  should  have 
gained  so  important  an  influence  upon  his  contemporaries. 
He  owed  it  in  the  first  instance  to  his  personal  character, 
the  moral  dignity  and  gentle  earnestness  of  which  must 
have  exercised  a  kindly  effect  upon  those  around  him, 
such  as  the  youthful  Timotheus,  who,  being  originally  in- 
clined to  luxury,  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  the  example 
of  Isocrates  to  a  well-ordered  and  serious  course  of  life. 
Again,  he  undoubtedly  possessed  eminent  gifts  as  a 
teacher,  which  enabled  him,  first  at  Chios,  and  afterwards 
at  Athens,  to  gather  around  him  a  brilliant  circle  of 
young  men.  He  was  their  fatherly  friend  and  adviser ; 
he  impelled  them  to  turn  their  natural  gifts  to  a  usefiil 
account,  partly  as  statesmen,  as  in  the  ease  of  Timotheus,. 
Eunomue  ("vol.  iv,  p.  298)  and  others,  partly  as  men  of 
learning,  and  authors.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  his 
merits  and  his  fame,  which  was  spread  through  the  whole 
Hellenic  world,  he  was  not  a  man  equal  to  the  highest  de- 
mands of  his  ^;e.  He  desired  to  mediate  between  public 
life  and  philosophy  ;  but  this  modialion  was  of  an  unfbr- 
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tunate  kind  in  either  direction.  For  statesmanship  he 
lacked  a  free  eye  and  a  courageous  heart,  while  true  sci- 
ence was  denied  by  him  when  he  made  it  the  handmaid 
of  praeiica!  wants.  He  tad  opened  his  school  with  a 
programme  directed  against  the  Sophists,  and  yet  it  was 
to  tlieir  standpoint  he  too  recurred,  when  he  set  up  an 
artistically  skilful  versatility  in  speech  and  thought  as  the 
highest  end  of  instruction.  The  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, which  liked  that  species  of  philosophy  best  which  it 
most  readily  understood,  niade  him  vain  and  self-con- 
ceited like  the  Sophists,  so  that  he  es^erly  denounced  all 
inquiry  of  a  more  searching  sort  as  unnecessary  refining, 
and  at  the  utmost  conceded  to  it  the  value  of  serving  as  a 
preliminaiy  training  for  the  art  taught  by  himself.  Thus 
Isocratos,  in  life  as  in  science,  was  opposed  to  the  en- 
deavors of  the  best  among  hia  contemporaries ;  he 
estranged  the  young  generation  from  true  philosophy,  by 
giving  currency  under  its  name  to  a  superficial  and  hollow 
rhetorical  training;  from  being  an  adherent  of  Socratie 
science  he  became  an  opponent  of  it,  and  made  it  shallow 
in  the  same  degree  in  which  Plato  deepened  it 

The  real  services  of  Isocrates  lie  in  the  domain  of  the 
art  of  oratory.  This  was  the  art,  which  more  than  any 
other  was  intertwined  in  its  growth  with  the  natural 
genius  of  the  Athenians  and  with  their  constitution  ;  and 
accordingly  every  progress  of  Attic  culture  was  at  the 
same  time  a  new  step  in  the  development  of  oratory. 

Originally  oratory  was  no  artistic  acquire-  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
ment,  but  a  power  of  natural  growth,  without  ^°^y- 
which  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  man  of  intellec- 
tual mark  in  the  community.  In  proportion  as  the  affairs 
of  public  life  became  more  complicated,  the  demands 
rose ;  a  special  preparation  seemed  necessary  for  political 
and  forensic  speeches,  and  schools  were  formed,  which 
provided  theoretical  instruction   for  the  purpose.      This 
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took  place  under  the  influence  of  Sophistry,  whose  efforts 
were  in  no  department  more  in  accordance  with  the  times 
and  more  successful  than  in  tliat  of  rhetoric.  In  this  de- 
partment the  Sophists  labored  with  more  thoroughness 
than  elsewhere ;  and  notably  Protagoras  entered  as  a  se- 
rious inquirer  into  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  language, 
in  order  to  establish  a  correct  method  for  its  employment. 
Sicilian  oratory,  which  attained  to  its  highest  perfection 
through  Giorgias  (vol.  iii.  pp.  264,  265),  likewise  attached 
itself  most  closely  to  Sophistry ;  for  it  too  regarded  ora- 
tory as  essentially  nothing  else  than  the  mastery  over  the 
employment  of  all  means  which  can  serve  to  produce  a 
decided  conviction  in  the  listener. 

This  new  art  met  with  the  readiest  response  at  Athens, 
whei-e  Antiphon  (vol.  ii.  p.  569)  had  been  the  founder  of 
scientific  rhetoric.  Thus,  e.  g.  Agatbon  (vol.  iv.  p.  92) 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Gorgias;  the  same 
master  was  followed  by  Polus  of  Agrigeetum,  Thrasyma- 
chua  of  Chaleedon,  and  Alcidamas  of  Elsea,  who  sought 
each  after  his  own  fashioo  to  develop  the  art  of  Gorgias, 

Thraayma,  Thrasymachus .  in  particidar  endeavored  to 
chus.  moderate  the  poetical  bombast  in  the  peculiar 

manner  of  the  Sicilian  orator,  and  to  approximate  it  to 
the  language  of  ordinary  conversation.  But  at  the  same 
time  be  attended  in  his  prose  diction  to  the  fell  of  the 
syllables,  rounded  off  each  sentence  into  an  artificially- 
constructed  period,  and  went  so  far  m  mtentional  aiti 
fieiality,  that  certain  combinations  ot  feet,  especially  the 
third  Pieon  (uu — u),  play  a  great  part  m  his  build  of  sen 
tences.* 

Th«  art  of  ^'^  tendency,  then,  Isocrifes  Lkewise  fol 
ipoorates.  lowed ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  can  b(, 
no  doubt  but  that  he  aimed  at  a  higher  goal  than  the 
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rhetors  of  the  Sicilian  schooL  As  might  be  expected  from 
an  opponent  of  Sophistry,  he  desired  not  to  prove  tlie 
powei'  of  persuasion  by  applying  it  to  any  and  every  kind 
of  material,  but  only  to  concern  himself  witli  select  sub- 
jects, and  only  to  bring  forward  euch  ideas  as  were  worthy 
of  being  taken  to  heart ;  he  refiised  recognition  to  any 
art,  which  was  not  sustained  by  moral  earnestness  and 
productive  of  noble  resolves.  These  indeed  were  echoes 
of  his  Socratic  tendency  ;  but  he  gradually  more  and  more 
lost  the  habit  of  giving  a  deeper  moral  significance  to  his 
labors;  and  while  Plato  was  establishing  a  philosophical 
foundation  for  the  essential  nature  of  true  eloquence,  and 
deducing  it  from  love,  which  ia  unable  to  retain  for  itself 
the  treasure  of  knowledge  secured  by  it,  and  is  bound 
to  enable  others  also  to  enjoy  it  in  the  most  appropriate 
form, — Isocrates  on  the  other  hand  fell  back  more  and 
more  upon  a  formal  system  of  technicalities,  and  devoted 
all  his  efforts  to  the  perfection  of  style.  And  in  this  di- 
rection, with  the  support  of  a  quite  peculiar  natural  en- 
dowment, he  in  truth  achieved  results  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, and  novel  of  their  kind  for  although  he  hod  been 
preceded  by  ThrasymiLhus  m  the  perfection  of  the  con- 
struction of  sentences  it  was  he  who  first  contrived  with 
full  masterly  skill  to  exhibit  the  jierwl  wlot,h  compre- 
hends a  thought  in  all  its  ramificitions  with  clearness  and 
immediate  perspicuitj  m  a  well-ordered  frame  He  builds 
up  his  sentences  with  the  art  of  an  architect,  who  calcu- 
lates with  precision  upon  pressure  and  counter-pressure, 
so  that  no  joint  is  missing,  while  each  is  fitted  into  its 
proper  place,  and  no  word  can  be  changed,  without  the 
effect  of  the  whole  being  impaired.  By  means  of  an 
agreeable  distribution  of  accents,  together  with  a  pleasing 
copiousness  and  rhythmical  symmetry,  his  orations  create 
■  the  impression  of  music,  which  exercised  a  great  charm 
upon  the  receptive  ear  of  the  Greeks  ;  whatever  disturbed 
the  evenness  of  flow,  even  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  col- 
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lision  of  Towels  in  two  words  following  upon  one  another, 
was  most  carefully  avoided  in  his  compositions.  They 
afforded  an  artistic  enjoyment,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  exercised  an  edifying  effect  by  the  noble  character  of 
their  contents,  and  by  means  of  their  admirable  arrange- 
ment and  logical  consistency  in  a  high  degree  satisfied  the 
educated  listener.  In  this  branch  of  artistic  oratory  Iso- 
crates  was  the  acknowledged  master;  but  at  the  same 
time  his  orations  betrayed  their  artificiality :  thev  were 
not  worlcs  which  had  freshly  sprung  from  the  mind,  but 
anxiously  elaborated  model  specimens,  which  had  been 
again  and  again  subjected  to  the  file,  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prolix  amplitude  in  the  development  of 
their  ideas,  became  in  the  end  fatiguing ;  the  breath  of 
the  living  word  was  no  longer  perceptible.  It  was  against 
this  point  that  the  rhetor  Alcidamas  (p.  178)  in  particu- 
lar directed  his  attacks,  which  contrasted  as  true  oratory 
with  the  literary  eloquence  of  Isocrates  the  genuinely 
original  vigor  of  a  Gorgias,  who,  as  Alcidamas  said,  could 
almost  extemporaneously  find  the  right  word.  Isocrates 
was  in  point  of  feet  an  artist  in  diction,  a  stylist,  and  only 
in  outward  form  an  orator. 

Prnotloal  '^^^  ^^1  oratory  of  the  Athenians  connected 

oratory.  {f^^f  closely  with  the  tasks  of  actual  life,  as 

th^  offered  themselves  in  the  law-courts  and  in  the  popu- 
lar assembly.  Here  it  could  take  for  its  model  neither 
the  pomp  of  the  style  of  Giorgias,  nor  the  artistically-con- 
structed periods  of  Isocrates ;  for  the  ample  and  self-satis- 
fied manner  of  the  artistic  orators  was  not  in  its  proper 
place,  when  the  point  at  issue  was  to  treat  a  given  case 
according  to  the  facts  at  issue,  and  in  the  short  time 
allowed  concisely  to  combine  that  which  was  arlapted  for 
determining  the  decision  of  the  civic  assembly  or  of  the 
jury.  Such  was  the  oratorical  art  of  Andoeides  (vol.  iv. 
p.  275) ;  in  the  same  kind  the  highly-gifted  Critias  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  abundaaco  of  ideas.     But  this 
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Attic  oratory  reached  its  fullest  developmeat,  aud  the 
most  abundant  evidence  of  it  remains,  ia  the  works  of 
Ljsias  (vol.  ii.  p.  537  ;  vol.  iii,  p.  152),  who  is  likewise  by 
the  experiences  of  his  life  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
internal  and  external  history  of  Athens.  He  was  the  son 
of  CephaluB,  the  friend  of  Pericles  (vol.  ii.  p.  546),  and 
was  of  the  same  age  as  Isocrates.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  lived  at  Thurit,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Tisias  (vol.  ii.  p.  537) ;  about  the  year  411  b.  c.  he  re- 
turned t«  Athens,  where  he  resided  with  his  brother  Pole- 
marchus  as  a  well-to-do  alien  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  and  as  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  constitution.  On  this 
account  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Thirty  ;  Polemarehus 
was  put  to  death  ;  Lysias  fled  to  Megara,  supported  from 
his  own  resources  the  liberation  of  Athens  (vol.  iv.  p.  53), 
and  as  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  death  publicly  indicted 
Eratosthenes  (vol.  iv.  p.  152).  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
again  took  part  in  public  affairs  (vol.  iv.  p.  303),  and  with 
inflexible  consistency  remained  a  warm  patriot,  although, 
for  all  that  he  had  done  and  suffered  as  such,  he  was  not 
even  rewarded  by  the  civic  franchise.  But  he  now 
applied  himself  entirely  to  forensic  oratory,  which  at 
Athens  carae  more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  and 
which  was  also  the  principal  subject  treated  in  the  books 
of  instruction.  Under  the  salutary  discipline  of  a  practi- 
cal profession  Lysias  put  aside  whatever  had  formerly 
clung  to  him  of  artificiality  and  Sophistic  mannerism ;  he 
emancipated  himself  from  all  useless  ornament,  and  wrote 
his  speeches  in  so  straightforward  and  simple  a  style,  that 
tbey  became  perfect  models  of  the  natural  grace  of  Attic 
prose.  He  moreo-\ei  possessed  a  peculiar  gift,  which  very 
probably  was  due  to  his  Salian  blood  (vol.  iii.  p.  24S) 
viz.  the  power  of  seizing  with  admirable  foree  the  cbarao, 
teristic  points,  according  to  age  and  social  class,  in  the 
particular  personages  i^hose  suits  he  conducted,  and  of 
thus  making  hisspcprhe's  diama^ic  sketches  of  actual  !ife. 
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The  two  species  of  practical  oratory  separated  tliem- 
aeives  more  and  more  sliarply  from  one  another.  As  pop- 
ular orators  the  party-leaders  Leodamas  and  Ariatophon 
(p.  88),  and  above  all  Callistratiis,  obtained  distinction ; 
in  the  department  of  forensic  oratory  it  was  achieved  by 

j^^g  Isseus  of  Chalcis,  who  was  possibly  induced  to 
emigrate  to  Athens  by  the  revolt  of  Eub<ea 
in  the  year  411  (vol.  iii.  p.  483).  At  Athena  he  devoted 
his  time  to  philosophical  studies,  and  connected  himself 
with  Plato ;  but,  following  the  same  impulse  which  di- 
verted so  many  Hellenes  of  this  period  from  philosophy  to 
oratory,  he  too  became  a  writer  of  speeches,  like  Lyaias, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  as  he,  although  failing  to  compass 
the  graceful  charm  in  which  Lysiaa  causes  us  to  foi^et  all 
the  art  underlying  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  surpasses  Ly- 
siaa in  vigor  of  thought  and  incisiveness  of  argumenta- 
tion.* 

The  history  of  oratory  leads  directly  into  the  adjoining 
domain  of  the  sciences.  For  all  the  remarkable  orators 
were  at  the  same  time  men  of  theory,  and  composed  scien- 

The  liters.  ^^'^  manuals  for  the  disciples  of  their  art,  as 
'"'in  Wet  ^^  ^'^^^  ^y  Isocrates,  Isseus,  Thrasymachus 
and  others.  In  general  this  was  the  great 
service  rendered  by  Sophistry,  from  which  the  rhetorical 
art  had  likewise,  as  will  be  remembered,  derived  its  ori- 
gin ;  that  it  gave  an  impulse  to  scientific  reflection  in  all 
departments.    And  in  proportion  as  this  tendency  averted 

*  Plato's  doctrine  conoetning  orolory  in  Part  II.  of  the  Fhaina!  von 
Stein,  FlabmBma,  I.  lOB,  PolemiiMii  efforts  of  Aleidamas  against  written  and 
epidalctio  speeches  and  prabe  or  a^oiF;^a^4Lv ;  Vahlen,  fJerS/ieAn-^^^^nni^ 
1B04,  p.  21.  Tlie  gennfneness  of  Ale.  rfpl  roiv  Toi!  vj>-  *■  i9<^BrTa,r  is 
defended  hy  Bprengel  and  Vahleu.  In  any  case  the  oratJon  Is  composed  in 
the  spirit  of  Alcidojnns.  Lyelss  foiled  to  receive  the  Athenian  citisenshtp, 
a<i  Thresybnlna  had  proposed:  Arohinns  kotA  ^pntr.  wifiaiiMr,  OmLAU,  ed. 
Did.  ii.  2i»;  of.  Fcrd.  Sshiilta,  DemaHh.,  ISnii,  p.  K. — Xsieas,  'Ae^vaun  -rb  yitat, 
ires  n  native  of  Chalcis!  henoo  according  to  Schamann  (end  Meier)  one  of 
the  ctavnU  in  Chiilois.  OnUra  Lfebmann  iJe  vlla  Iial,  p,  3.  The  hjpolhesia 
of  Schumann  seems,  however,  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  most  acceptable. 
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itself  from  speculative  philosophy  it  turned  its  attention  to 
political  and  historical  subjects,  and  in  these  produced  a 
literajy  activity  of  a  very  mobile  and  varied  character. 

Literary  intercourse  had  already  duriag  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War  (vol.  iv.  p.  96)  come  to  flourish  very  vigorously. 
There  existed  a  distinct  class  of  writers  and  booksellers, 
who  supplied  the  Attic  book-market  with  cheap  wares ; 
the  works  of  Anasagoras,  e.  g.,  were  to  be  bought  at 
Athens  for  a  drachm.  Moreover,  a  lively  trade  in  books 
was  carried  on  beyond  the  seaa  into  the  colonies ;  and 
Hermodorus,  the  son  of  Plato,  circulated  the  Dialogues  of 
his  master,  while  the  latter  was  yet  living.  The  rapidity 
and  fecility  in  the  spread  of  writings  are  best  seen  from 
the  foot,  that  this  method  was  employed  for  working  upon 
the  public  in  the  interest  of  a  party.  Such  party-publica- 
tions appeared  already  during  the  great  war;  they  wore 
either  outpourings  of  vehement  passion,  such  as  the  so- 
called 'Invectives'  of  Antiphon,  or  programmes  in  brief  of 
particular  parties,  which  were  published  in  order  to  create 
an  effect,  and  to  seek  sympathizei-s  even  in  wider  and  more 
distant  circles.  A  pamphlet  of  this  description  was  the 
address  of  Andocides  '  (o  his politieal friends' vihif^  dates 
from  the  crisis  of  Attic  party-life  aiter  420  b.  o.  Of  a 
cognate  kind  are  the  memoranda  preserved  under  the 
name  of  Xenophon,  the  essay  mi  tlie  Athenian  Polity  (vol. 
iv.  p.  21)  and  that  on  the  Mesenues.  The  last-named  be- 
longs to  the  times  of  Eubulus ;  it  recommends  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  which  carefully  turns  to  account  all 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
happy  peace  fosters  commerce,  handicrafts,  and  art. 
These  are  the  same  views  as  those  upon  which  is  based  the 
oration  of  Isocrates  concerning  the  Peace.  The  influence 
exercised  by  Isocrates  himself  rests  upon  the  significance 
which  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  writing  had  gained  in  his 
age ;  his  orations  and  letters  were  pamphlets  on  the  events 
of  the  times.     In  the  same  way  Thrasymachus  put  forth 
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his  oration  for  the  LariswaTis,  as  it  would  appear,  in  an 
anti-Macedonian  sense.  Alcidamas,  again,  treated  politi- 
cal questions  of  the  day,  notably  in  his  Messeman,  Oration, 
in  which  he  supported  with  his  authority  the  recognition 
of  Measenia,  the  work  of  Thebes,  whose  statesmen  he  was 
able  thoroughly  to  appreciate.  In  this  instance  we  there- 
fore have  a  written  oration  and  counter-oration,  in  other 
words  a  literary  controversy.  For  at  the  same  time  Iso- 
crates  published  his  Arehidamua,  in  which  be  calls  upon 
the  Spartans  steadfestly  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  Mea- 
senia,* 

To  such  a  degree  the  literature  of  the  political  pamph- 
let at  that  time  flourished.  But  the  writers  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  events  and  questions  of  the  day 
which  admitted  of  being  treated  in  flying  sheets ;  after 
rhetoric  had  once  applied  itself  to  historical  subjects,  the 
attempt  coidd  not  but  be  made,  to  prove  the  art  of  com- ; 
position  also  in  greater  efforts  of  the  same  kind. 

RhetoriB  '^'^^  Combination  of  rhetoric  and  history  was 
and  iiistoiy.  qq  ^^^  lAeo,.  For  inasmuch  as  by  the  labors 
of  the  rhetoricians  Attic  speech  had  been  first  prepared 
and  trained  for  all  higher  demands,  how  could  those  who 
set  themselves  the  arduous  task  of  depicting  human  life  in 
the  State  and  in  society,  remain  strangers  to  this  prioress 
on  the  part  of  the  exercise  of  language  and  thought  ?  Tims 
already  Thucydides  learnt  something  from  Antiphou  and 

Xenophon  *^^  Sophists.     Tlms  Xenophon  again  is  as  a 

historian  under  the  influence  of  rhetoric ;  to 

the  greatest  extent,  it  is  true,  in  the  work  in  which  he  is 

least  of  a  historic  writer,  viz.  in  the  Cyropwdia.    It  is  the 

eaappe, i>il fVo^,  Or.AU.  lU.—AnclraoldeE,  tf  rep  irpic  twe  Eiai'pim:  Elruh- 
hof^  Scrmei,  1.  B.— 'Xenophon,'  upl  epwoSgii-,  composed  after  01.  cvi.  3 
(Eetgk,  ariei-h.  Lill.  SB3;  Onokon,  iiocT.  mid  4to'd.  00.  where  the  agreement 
with  iBoer.  S/imm.  la  liemonstrateii).  Thrasym.  iirtji  Anpiirauoi'  CAfixt*^ 
3ouAevffa^ev 'E\A}^tcv  vfTct  papfidfiip;)  Fnigm.  Or.  ij.  345.  Alcid.  Xdvcc  U«r4jqn- 
«o!,p.31fl;  uf.SeMfflr,  1,100,  t;  Vahlen,  E. 
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most  fully  elaborated  of  his  writings,  but  its  weakness  is 
the  inner  untruth,  tbat  under  the  image  of  Cyrus  and  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  certain  ideal  conceptions  of  state- 
government  and  of  phases  of  national  life  are  put  forward. 
XenophoD  deserves  raost  respect,  where  he  with  simple 
fidelity  relates  his  actual  experienoes,  whether  out  of  his 
own  military  life  or  out  of  the  life  of  Socrates,  But  in 
undertating  to  eontiiiue  Thticydides,  he  assumed  a  task 
far  beyond  his  powers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  the 
influence  of  his  predecessor  is  still  observable,  as  sustain- 
ing him  ;  but  this  only  makes  it  the  more  apparent,  in  the 
course  of  bis  Be^fejiic  .Hi'sioT)/,  how  he  lacks  independence 
of  judgment,  freedom  of  view,  and  intellectual  force. 

Through  Isocrates  an  entirely  new  combination  was  es- 
tablished between  rhetoric  and  history.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  department  also  he  had  little  interest  for  serious  re- 
search ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  recognized  the  necessity 
of  not  merely  fatiguing  his  pupils  with  stylistic  exercises, 
but  also  directing  their  attention  to  subjects  which  might 
interest  them  by  their  facts.  For  his  art,  we  remember, 
was  to  be  the  centre  and  flower  of  all  superior  culture,  and 
it  in  any  cases  stood  incomparably  nearer  to  the  task  of  the 
historian  than  did  the  forensic  rhetoric  of  Antiphon  and 
the  Sophists.  Nor  could  the  frequent  recurrence  to  his- 
tory fell  to  lead  to  aa  endeavor  to  apply  a  connected 
treatment  to  history  iteelf,  in  particular  to  that  of  the  stu- 
dent's own  city,  out  of  whrae  past  so  uaany  edifying  exam- 
ples were  held  up  to  contemporary  eyes ;  and  it  was  a 
triumph  for  the  rhetorical  art,  to  succeed  in  discovering 
a  pleasing  side  even  in  the  least  flexible  and  driest  sub- 
jects, and  in  rendering  large  masses  of  materials  perspicu- 
ous by  means  of  methodical  ari-angement.  Thus  Altiooroh 
there  arose  out  of  the  history  and  archreo-  leoi^sy  m'I 
logy  of  Athens  a  special  department  of  learned  ^'y- 
literature,  in  which  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  An-  Androtfon. 
drotion,  distinguished  himself.    At  an  advanced  age  ho 
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withdrew  from  the  buay  life'  of  an  orator  and  states- 
man, and  at  Megara  wrote  his  Attltis,  in  which  he 
pursued  the  history  of  Athens  from  its  first  begianings 
down  to  his  own  times,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
constitution.  Contemporaneously  Pharodemus  composed 
oaAttkia;  and  even  before  these  two,  such  a  work  was 
written  by  Clidemus,  who  had  lived  early  enough  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  and  who  was  accounted 
the  founder  proper  of  the  literature  of  Atthidea.  But  the 
historical  studies  which  had  their  origin  in  the  rhetorical 
school  extended  far  beyond  the  range  of  Athens ;  and  Iso- 
crates  as  a  teacher  rendered  no  service  greater  than  that 
of  inciting  two  of  his  most  gifted  pupils,  Theopompus  and 
Ephorus,  to  labor  in  the  field  of  universal  history.* 

Theopora-       Theopompus  of  Chios  was  a  man  of  a  fiery 
pas.  and  ambitious  mind.     He  accordingly  devoted 

himself  with  full  ardor  to  oratory,  in  which  he  attained  to 
such  mastery,  that  at  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  of 
Mausollus  (01.  cvii.  1 ;  b.  c.  355)  he  gained  the  prize  in 
panegyrical  eloquence.  It  is  consequently  all  the  more 
deserving  of  acknowledgment,  that  by  the  advice  of  his 
teacher,  who  probably  considered  a  serious  and  connected 
system  of  work  specially  desirable  for  the  unquiet  spirit 
of  Theopompus,  the  latter  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
science,  and  spent  his  means  upon  travelling  through  the 
wildest  variety  of  countries,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
most  remarkable  persons,  and  aequiriug  a  clear  judgment 
concerning  both  the  past  and  the  present.  He  wroto 
Greek  history  down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  at  which  point 
he  broke  off  and  commenced  a  new  and  historical  work, 
because  he  had  meanwhile  reached  a  new  standpoint. 
This  new  work  he  called  PliUippics,  because  he  was  arriv- 


"Androtlon:  BnidaSi  Zoalmna.  lift  o/ Ao<™to»,  aST,  Wealertnni 
tuOlo.  6001  SohSfer,  1351.  KAi.'Biiuoi,  aeeording  to  PansaniaB 
writer  of  an  Allhii,  survived  to  the  times  of  Demoathenep.  ■ 
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ing  at  the  conviction,  that  the  age  of  petty  states  had 
passed  away,  aud  tbat  the  king  of  Macedonia  would 
henceforth  be  the  centre  of  Hellenic  history  itself.  Aft«r 
the  manner  of  Herodotus,  to  whom  he  felt  akin  as  an  Io- 
nian and  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  earliest  writings,  he 
arranged  his  work  like  a  great  picture  of  the  world,  with 
numerous  retrospects  of  earlier  affairs  and  with  constant 
attention  to  political  and  social  institutions.  Thus  he 
placed  side  by  side  the  various  democracies,  compared 
with  one  another  the  civic  communities  of  Tarentura  and 
of  Athens,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  in  a 
special  section  gave  a  review  of  the  Attic  popular  orators, 
among  whom  he  blamed  Callistratus  for  his  luxuriousness, 
hnt  judged  Eubulus  yet  far  more  severely  as  leader  of  the 
state.  The  wide  range  of  his  view,  which  was  that  of  a 
historian  of  civilization,  further  shows  itself  in  the  fact, 
that  he  did  not  neglect  the  territorial  products  and  works' 
of  art  of  remoter  lands,  and  was  the  first  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hellenes  across  the  seas  as  far  as  the  Eo-' 
man  world.  Everywhere  he  displayed  a  serious  love  of  I 
truth,  as  well  as  an  absolute  independence  of  judgment ; 
and  by  means  of  the  impartial  rigor  with  which  he  casti- 
gated the  faults  of  kings  and  of  demi^ogues  alike,  and 
judged  all  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  gave  to  his  narra-  ] 
tive  an  ethical  character  in  the  spirit  of  Isocrates.  In  his 
style  too  he  shared  the  clearness  and  dignity  of  his  ' 
teacher,  whom  he  followed  in  trivial  pointe,  such  as  the 
avoidance  of  the  Siatm ;  but  in  those  parts  of  his  works 
which  were  fuller  of  movement  be  exhibited  a  superiority 
in  vigor  and  pathos.* 

Ephorus  of  Cyme  was  not  so  brilliantly  en-  ^  j^^^^^ 
dowed  by  nature;    he  had  a  good  share  of 
^olic  phlegm  ;  but  his  power  of  endurance  and  his  quali- 

•  Ab  eontrtbutlons  to  h  Jnat  appreetation  ot  Theopompus,  of.  Boockh, 
PfU.  Ec.  u/  Aa.,  vol.  1.  p.  390  [E.  Tr.];  Mure,  Cnl.  HM.  y.  BSO.  Erroneous 
Judgment  of  Tolybiua,  vlii.  13. 
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fications  for  learned  research  were  proportionately  greater. 
He  diligently  followed  up  the  most  ancient  popular  tradi- 
tions and  the  documents,  and  with  unwearyiug  applica- 
tion completed  a  work,  such  as  few  men  before  him  had 
designed,  a  univeisal  history  of  the  Greek  nation,  which 
he  continued  through  a  period  of  more  thau  seven  centu- 
ries. He  was  an  adept  at  methodically  commanding  his 
materials,  contrived,  at  all  events  in  their  main  bodies,  to 
separate  legend  and  history,  and  was  the  first  to  establish 
as  the  commencement  of  the  latter  the  Dorian  migration  ; 
he  knew  how  to  develop  with  a  delicate  perception  the 
geographical  configuration  of  the  different  countries,  and 
inquired  with  special  zeal  into  the  foundation  of  cities  be- 
yond the  eeas.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elevated  above 
the  party-divisions  which  broke  up  the  Greek  nation ;  he 
was  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  greatness  of  Thebes,  and 
hK  civic  patriotism  was  extremely  harmless,  inasmuch  as 
it  only  seduced  him,  when  in  the  course  of  all  too  many 
pages  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  speaking  of  his 
native  city,  into  allowing  himself  the  gratification  of  at  all 
events  inserting  the  words:  'About  this  time  the  Cy- 
mteans  remained  quiet.'* 

Ctesios  While  Theopompus  and  Ephorus  were  en- 

(PersiaQ  ^'"^■'^g  ^h®  knowledge  of  national  histoiy  and 
Hieioty.)  deepening  it,  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  who  sojourned 
from  415  to  398  b.  C.  as  royal  body-physician  at  the  Per- 
sian court  and  also  took  part  in  affairs  of  state  (vol.  iv.  p. 
220),  founded  a  science  of  oiiental  historj  He  was  the 
first  Greek  to  whom  the  aichives  of  the  Persian  empire 
were  opened  but  the  gains  derived  from  them  by  him 
failed  to  coriespond  to  the  demands  of  senous  science 
He  lacked  asmceie  love  of  truth  his  canity  made  him 
desire  to  pioduee  at  once  a  w)rk  of  giindem  and  com 
lut  m  the  attempt  he  permitted  himself  tlie 
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most  arbitrary  proceedings ;  even  in  the  points  having  ref- 
erence to  Perso-Greek  history,  whicli  there  was  no  reason 
for  his  not  knowing  accurately,  he  proved  himself  utterly 
untri^worthy ;  and  in  those  departments  of  his  work, 
where  no  watch  could  be  kept  over  him,  notably  in  Assy- 
rian and  Indian  archaeology,  he  constructed  a  thoroughly 
mendacious  system  of  figures  and  facts,  whereby  he  crimi- 
nally deluded  his  contemporaries  and  subsequent  genera^ 
tions  down  to  the  most  recent  times.  This  was  the  wrong 
path,  to  which  the  Sophistic  culture  of  the  age  conducted, 
which  had  no  respect  for  faets  and  sought  in  a  frivolous 
fashion  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge  which  had 
been  excited  in  every  direction.* 

The  great  desire  which  in  these  times  pre-  nistory 
vailed  for  an  encyclopEedic  knowledge  is  like-  p"joi„gy^ 
wise  evident  from  the  attempts  made  to  found 
a  learned  philology.  It  no  longer  sufficed  to  be  simply 
acquainted  with  the  classics,  and  to  be  able  to  recite  their 
works  in  the  manner  of  an  educated  man.  The  Sophists 
took  well-known  passE^es  from  the  poets  as  the  starting- 
points  of  their  conversations,  examined  them  in  form  and 
meaning,  and  this  moreover  frequently  only  in  order  to 
assert  their  own  superior  standpoint,  and  to  demonstrate  a 
false  use  of  words  or  want  of  correct  judgment  in  the  an- 
cient masters.  But  more  serious  studies  were  also  pur- 
sued ;  and  in  particular  a  special  c!a£s  of  scholars  arose, 
who  made  the  exegesis  of  Homer  their  regular  calling. 
Tliasos  and  I^ampsacus  were  the  localities  where  tiese 
studies  flourished.  Thasos  was  the  birthplace  of  Hippias, 
who  endeavoured  to  set  forth  a  thoroughly  emendated  text 
of  the  poet,  and  of  St^mbrotus,  who  lived  chiefly  at 
Athens  (vol.  ii.  p.  557),  and  who,  together  with  the  Lamp- 
sa«ene  Metrodorus,  was  in  the  times  of  Plato  accounted 
the  ablest  commentator  on  the  epos.     But  exegesis  already 

'  Ctealas  makes  use  of  the  ii^WpiH  pBiri*.F.ai.    Diod.  ii.  32. 
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at  an  early  date  went  astray,  allegorical  inf«rpretations 
being  applied  and  a  physical  meaning  put  into  the  epic 
myths.  In  this  department  too  Ephorus  exhibited  greater 
sobriety,  who  compiled  the  local  traditions  concerning 
Homer,  and  became  the  real  authority  for  the  view,  that 
the  poet  was  bora  at  Smyrna  of  Cymsean  parents,* 

^f    Among  the  physical  sciences,  medicine  in 

Medicine,  particular  entered  into  the  moat  intimate  rela- 
tions with  general  culture.  For  after  medicine  had 
formerly  been  cultivated  in  the  priestly  schools  of  the 
AsclepiadM,  and  had  remained  a  technical  craft  based 
upon  hereditary  experience,  a  connexion  was  at  a  later 
date  established  between  it  and  the  gymnastic  art.  It 
was  sought  to  fix  the  rules  of  a  scientific  promotion  of 
health  ;  inquiry  was  made  into  the  influence  of  the  vari- 
ous nutriments  and  ways  of  life ;  and  thus  a  new  art  was 
created,  which  had  reference,  not  to  the  treatment  of  par- 
ticular diseases,  but  rather  to  the  invigoration  and  pre- 
servation of  the  human  organism  as  a  whole.  The  real 
founder  of  the  school  was  Herodicus  of  Selymbria,  whose 
reforms  belong  to  the  period  before  Plato.  According  to 
his  system  researches  were  carried  on  at  Athens  by  Acu- 
menus  and  his  son  Eryximachus,  who  belonged  to  the  most 
intimate  circle  of  the  associates  of  Socrates,  and  were  very- 
well  known  to  the  Athenians  by  their  precepts  as  to 
appropriate  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  similar  subjects. 
This  side  of  medicine,  which  bad  been  set  in  motion  by 
„,  the  Sophists,  was  connected  with  the  earlier 

ofatea.  mode  of  practice  by  Hippocrates,  the  Ascle- 
piade  of  Cos  (vol.  iii.  p.  69).  He  was  possessed  of  the 
ancient  femily  tradition,  and  diligently  collected  what  in- 
formation was  to  be  gained  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
votive  tablets  placed  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Asclepius  by 
those  who  had  recovered  from  illness  concerning  the  pro- 
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cess  of  their  cures;  but  he  emancipated  the  medical  art 
from  the  sphere  of  the  institutions  of  the  temples ;  and  by 
means  of  travels  acquired  a  new  and  wide  range  of  obser- 
vations and  esperieaces.  He  became  a  pupil  of  HeroiSi- 
cus,  of  Goi^ias,  of  Democritus  of  Abdera ;  and  it  was  he 
who  hereupon  first  founded  a  science  of  medicinej  which 
stood  fully  on  the  level  of  the  scientific  life  of  the  nation, 
and  indeed  lu  some  respects  passed  beyond  it.  For  he 
succeeded,  more  than  any  other  man,  in  uniting  the 
salutary  impulses  which  proceeded  from  Sophistry,  in 
order  to  introduce  methodical  reflection  into  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  to  the  most  conscientious  inquiry  into  facts 
and  to  the  purest  love  of  truth.  In  his  writings  concern- 
ing diseases  and  remedies,  as  well  as  in  his  researches 
concerning  the  human  organism  and  the  influence  of 
climate,  atmosphere,  winds,  &c.,  he  proved  himself  a  true 
philosopher,  a  predecessor  of  Aristotle;  for  instead  of  ad- 
hering fo  a  diy  empiricism,  ho  sought  for  laws.  He 
combined  tlie  progress  of  the  new  age  with  the  good  ele- 
ments of  the  old,  inasmuch  as  he  understood  how 
thoroughly  to  view  his  calling  on  its  moral  side,  and 
established  the  virtues  of  reverence  for  the  gods,  unsel- 
fishness, discretion  and  love  of  his  neighbor,  as  the  fii-st 
requisites  in  the  Hellenic  physician.  Finally  he  also' 
knew  how  to  preserve,  to  his  calling  the  character  of  a 
liberal  art ;  for  while  among  the  Egyptians  there  existed 
medical  systems  legally  authorized,  to  which  every  prac- 
tising physician  had  unconditionally  to  submit,  the  art  of 
Hippocrates  was  one  which  was  independent  of  the  letter, 
and  in  the  practice  of  which  no  man  was  to  be  responsible 
to  any  authority  hut  his  own  conscience 

Thus  many  men  of  real  intellectual  ibility      ^  doms 
among  the  youngei  generition  of  physicians     ^       '"= 
likewise  followed  in  the  footst^^ps  of  Hippo    c       dp 
crates,  giving  diligent  attention  to  philosophy 
and  satisfyiut;  their  desire  for  knowledge  m  distant  tiavel 
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Among  these  Eudoxus  journeyed  in  the  company  of  the 
Cnidiau  physician  Chrysippus,  who  was  at  the  eamo  time 
his  pupil  in  philosophy,  to  Egypt,  and  in  that  of  the  phy- 
sician Theomedon  to  Athens,  Eudoxua  himself  is  among 
all  the  contemporaries  of  Plato  the  personage,  in  whom 
the  many-sidedness  of  the  culture  of  the  ^e  mirrors  itself 
most  distinctly ;  he  was  a  mathematician,  an  astronomer 
and  a  physician,  a  philosopher,  a  politician  and  a  geogra- 
pher ;  in  him  were  combined  the  sciences  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West,  and  tiie  Hellenic  culture,  as  it  had  matured 
itself  in  Asia,  at  Atliena,  and  in  Italy.  Born  and  trained 
at  Cnidus,  he  journeyed  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age 
to  Athens,  then  among  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  astronomi- 
cal science  he  availed  himself  to  give  a  superior  perfection 
to  the  oetaeteris  of  deostratus  (vol.  ii.  p.  562),  and  finally 
in  Magna  Grfecia,  where  he  studied  geometry  under 
Arehytas  and  medicine  under  the  Locrian  Philistion.  Af- 
ter these  years  of  travel,  in  themselves  rich  in  scientific 
results,  he  founded  at  Cyzicus  a  school,  which  stood  at  its 
full  height  about  the  year  368.  Hereupon  he  came  with 
many  of  his  pupils  to  Athens,  aud  there  formed  a  union 
of  friendship  witii  Plato,  so  that  he  also  followed  the  latter 
to  Syracuse,  when  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Diouysius 
the  younger,  where  for  a  short  time  the  Platonic  circle 
was  assembled.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  Two  years  after  this  we  find  Eudoxua  in  his 
native  city  of  Cnidus,  where,  as  the  man  in  whom  his  fel- 
low-citizens reposed  their  confidence,  he  regulated  their 
constitution;  he  also  visited  the  court  of  Maussollus;  and 
finally  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  closed  a  life  fiill  of  interest 
and  usefulness,  leaving  traces  of  his  labors  behind  him  in 
the  most  various  fields  of  science,  and  notably  in  geometry] 
and  astronomy.  For  whereas  his  predecessors  had  onlyl 
directed  their  observations  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  stars 
important  for  the  practical  wants  of  the  mariner  and  the 
husbandman,  or  had  like  the  Ionic  and  Pythagorean  philo- 
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sopliers  set  up  vaguo  theories  concerning  the  heavenly  to- 
dies, Eudoxua,  agreeing  on  this  head  with  Plato,  founded 
tie  first  astronomy  worthy  of  the  name  upon  the  basis  of 
mathematical  researches, — an  astronomy  which,  even  with 
the  meagre  means  at  its  disposal  addressed  itself  to  com- 
prehending the  movements  of  the  planets.  And  to  the 
Athenians  he  rendered  a  special  service,  by  regulating 
their  civil  year,  and  materially  improving  the  Attic  calen- 
dar through  the  introduction  of  the  rising  of  Sinus  as  its 
chief  epoch,  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  its  tradi- 
tional and  popular  system.* 

When  so  wide-spread  an  activity  prevailed     ^^^  ^^^^^ 
in  all  the  departments  of  philosophy,  of  rhet-  diaieotthe 
orie,  of  history  and  of  natural  science,  Ian-  f^j^''^"'', 
guage  could  of  course  not  feil  to  i-eceive  a  ™««- 
many-sided  development    With  the  exception  of  Hippo- 
crates, all  the  authors  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  it  be- 
came the  organ  of  Greek  science,  the  general  means  of 
communication  among  all  educated  men.     That  very  lan- 
guage, which  to  Thucydides  was  still  so  brittle  a  material, 
which  he  could  only  with  much  labor  force  to  lend  itself 
to  his  ideas,  had  now  become  so  flexible,  as  to  admit  of 
being  poured  like  a  liquid  metal  into  any  mould.    In  it 
moves  the  style  of  Grorgias  with  all  its  pomp  ;  it  bends  to 
the  smooth  periods  constructed  by  Isoci-ates ;  under  the 

•  Herodiaus  of  Selymbvia,  in  the  period  before  the  Peloponnesifln  war, 
dlaooyerer  of  it  methodical  syatera  of  dialeotjcs ;  of.  Sprengei,  Gesi*.  der 
ArmtOarndt,  by  Eoaenbaum,  i.  301.  Aonmenaa  end  Eryiimachua  {irj/KiroTo. 
MTi  Toi^  Moiit) !  Plal.  Phxgi:  MS ;  ggm^oa.  178 ;  PnXag.  S16,— eippooratea  in 
oonneiion  witliBehDdicn8,Giorgiaa,Den»ooritua:  SprBngel, 830,  The  libo- 
ral  art  of  Uippooratea  as  ooQtraated  with  the  ukTptitw  Kvn  -/pdiiixa-ni,  Arietot. 
iWa.87,  3.  Medieine  and  philosophy ;  BoeckhiSorwiMirifte,  112,  IW.  Tmr- 
elaof  Bndoxus:  ffi.  Hn.  «i.— Cleostratus,  according  to  Cenaoi-Inns  (p.  37. 
Hultech)  the  inventor,  eertamlyone  of  the  first  elahnnitors,  of  the  Ocfffierii; 
of.E.MUllBrt«.  Mkwh,'  in  -pmily,  Bmh^cgd^Odie,  lA  ms,  Mg,-Endosus 
gare  to  the  oolaetarla  the  fbrm  of  a  period  of  100  yeaia.  Morning-rlaing  of 
Siriue,  Jnly  B3d.  rnasmaoh  as  Endoiaa  retained  the  old  «ro,i^r-/nL,  hia 
epoch-year  is  probably  one  lu  which  the  new  moon  efter  the  loagaat  day 
oBCurred  somewhere  near  that  date,  i. «.  the  rear  381  or  373  a.  o. 
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artjst-liaiid  of  Plato  it  reflects  the  perfect  charm  of  culti- 
vated conversation ;  it  becomes  the  expression  of  histo- 
rical exposition,  both  in  the  simple  manner  of  Xenophon 
and  in  the  more  highly  colored  rhetorical  style  of  Theo- 
pompus ;  finally,  in  the  orations  of  Lysiaa  and  Isfeus  it 
combine  the  utmost  skilfalness  both  of  narrative  and  of 
contending  argumentation  with  simplicity  of  expression 
and  terse  brevity.  It  is  thus  that  in  these  very  decade, 
when  the  ancient  State  of  the  Athenians  was  perishing 
and  when  their  poetic  art  was  slowly  fading  away,  Attic 
prose  developed  itself  with  youthful  vigor,  and  reached 
that  perfection  in  which  it  served  Demosthenes  for  com- 
municating to  the  state  itself  a  new  elevation, 

t  at  ^**''  ^^  ^^  ^^  ""^^  '^°*  favorable.  Poetry, 
Athena.  as  it  had  flourished  at  Athens,  presumes  a 
healthy  condition  of  public  life,  a  happy  and  secure  posi- 
tion as  belonging  to  the  State,  It  could  not  prosper,  if 
men  felt  unsatisfied  with  that  which  had  been  banded 
down  to  them,  and  were  morally  and  mentally  in  an  un- 
settled condition.  The  dominant  tendency  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  and  towards  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  drove  into  the  background  the  en- 
joyment of  poetry,  and  in  it  the  deepest  requirements  of 
all  more  generous  natures  found  no  satisfaction.  It  was 
not  agreeable  entertainment  nor  the  idle  play  of  fancy 
which  they  desired ;  the  mythology  in  which  the  poets 
lived  was  repugnant  to  them ;  they  sought  after  a  truth 
wjiich  the  popular  region  was  unable  to  ofier  to  them, 
after  pledges  of  an  inner  happiness,  capable  of  outlasting 
the  decay  of  the  states,  after  eternal  possessions,  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  might  improve  and  heal  the  individual  as 
well  as  society.  For  this  reason  the  greatest  poetic  genius 
of  the  age  devoted  himself  entirely  to  philosophy;  and 
again  Isocrates  has  esteem  to  spare  for  the  poets,  only  in 
so  iar  as  useful  and  edifying  maxims  of  morality  are  to  be 
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found  in  theirworks.  The  rest  was  considered  daugerous. 
How  great  was  tlic  revulsion  in  the  relations  of  men  of 
culture  to  poeti'y,  and  what  contradictions  pei-vaded  the 
consciousness  of  the  people,  when  even  sayings  of  JEsahy- 
lus  were  deemed  so  immoral,  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  ear  of  youth !  Such  e.  g.  was 
Plato's  judgment  concerning  the  maxim  of  the  poet :  '  The 
occasion  is  provided  by  the  Deity  itself,  when  It  designed 
utterly  to  ruin  a  race.' 

And  yet  there  was  not  wanting  in  the  people  ^.p^^ 
a  lively  sympathy  for  the  treasures  of  ancient 
poetry.  The  rhapsodes  were  to  be  seen,  in  the  solemn 
vesture  of  thar  long  robes,  reciting  in  the  midst  of 
devout  circles  of  hearers  in  the  public  places  the  Home- 
ric poems.  The  art  of  recitation  flourished  greatly;  and 
with  this  art  were  also  combined  performances  based  upon 
the  power  of  memory.  It  was  a  much-admired  accom- 
plishment for  a  niaji  to  know  by  heart  the  enlire  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  to  be  ready  to  fell  in  at  any  point  of  the  de- 
clamation. Youths  of  noble  houses  too,  such  as  Nicera- 
tus,  the  son  of  Nicias,  we  find  skilled  iu  these  arts,  and 
constantly  in  the  company  of  the  rhapsodes.  But  in  gene- 
ral the  esteem  in  which  these  persons  were  held  was  on 
the  decrease,  and  although  individuals  among  them  ap- 
peared in  public  much  to  their  own  salnfaction  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Plato,  as,  e.  g.  Ion  of  Fphesu-^,  yet  men  grew 
tii-ed  of  their  hollow  pathoi  and  looke  1  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  wandering  mot  ntebinl  s  Of  new  crea- 
tions in  the  department  of  tl  e  epos  the  PmeVs  of  Chceri- 
lus  (vol.  iv.  p.  166)  alone,  already  on  account  of  its  sub- 
ject, met  with  recognition  at  Athens.*  Drama. 

In  the  drama  there  was  great  liveliness  of 

*  Plato  V.  Bi)jm5i.  S80;  cf.  Stark,  msbe,  38,  92.    Power  of  memory  (of.  &. 

lSS)lnthe  Inalaneeof  Bicoratna:  Xen.  Bipitf.i;  of.  Co  bet,  frovrp.  Xm.10. 
Corccmlng  flie  rhapsodcB.  cf,  Plato's  I  n. 
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movement  la  this  department,  as  is  so  often  the  ease  in 
periods  of  an  aftergroivtli,  it  became  fashionable  for  the 
young  men,  who  could  not  accommodate  their  tastes  to 
more  serious  studies,  to  try  their  powers  as  poets,  Plato 
himself  is  said,  after  having  burnt  his  juvenile  epies, 
to  have  had  a  dramatic  tetralogy  read  for  acting,  wben  he 
found  himself  awakened  to  higher  efforts  by  Socrates,  and 
hereupon  devoted  tbis  product  of  his  poetic  dilettanfism 
with  equal  pitilessness  to  destruction.  Other  men  of  the  time 
exhibited  less  severity  against  themselves,  and  in  particu- 
lar in  the  Attic  poet  femilies  (vol.  iv.  p.  89),  there  was  no 
lack  of  writers  of  talent,  who  supplied  the  stage  with  new 
plays.  But  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  furnish  creations 
of  their  own  of  original  value  and  of  really  important  con- 
tente  ;  the  esteem  in  which  the  tragic  poets  were  held  de- 
creased, while  in  some  measure  the  actors  were  more  high- 
ly valued,  and  pre-eminently  secured  to  themselves  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  Their  art  freed  itself  from  its  depen- 
dence upon  the  poets ;  they  formed  a  distinct  class,  which 
possessed  its  own  institutions  and  held  its  own  meetings. 
They  associated  themselves  with  one  another  in  special 
groups,  which  were  wont  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  the 
same  plays,  with  the  protagonist  at  their  head,  and  the 
performers  of  the  second  aad  third  parts  subordinated  to 
him.  Those  among  them  who  had  secured  public  favor 
held  a  very  brilliant  position ;  they  recdved  high  pay 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  obtained  large  fees  on  their  tra- 
vels, said  to  have  arisen  as  high  as  a  talent  (243/.  15s.) 
for  single  performances,  and  were  moreover  distinguished 
by  prizes  of  victory.  Actors  of  proved  merit  took  the 
place  of  the  poefs  in  the  conducting  of  performances,  and 
were  left  free  by  the  authorities  as  to  the  choice  of  pieces 
and  the  distribution  of  parts.  With  the  texts  of  the  poets 
too  they  dealt  as  they  liked,  and  permitted  themselves  al- 
terations, which  might  serve  to  display  their  own  talents 
in  a  more  brilliant  light.  .  At  the  same  time  the  comic  and 
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the  tragic  artists  separated  from  oae  anotlier  as  two  dis- 
tinct classes  ;  and  the  latter  acquired  a  quite  special  im- 
portance, by  intervening  in  the  study  of  oratory  and  being 
much  sought  after  as  tutors  to  the  young  rhetors.  Tliey 
were  accounted  the  true  models  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice  and  of  recitation ;  their  art  was  itself  an  oratory  pro- 
ceeding by  bodily  exposition  ;  and  as  the  art  of  oratory  Lad 
its  proper  home  at  Athens,  so  the  actors'  art  in  its  new  de- 
velopment was  likewise  essentially  Attic.  In  Athens  8aty- 
rus,  Neoptolemus  and  Andronicus  worked  and  shone,  who 
stood  at  the  height  of  their  fame  in  the  times  of  Demos- 
thenes.* 

Comedy  suffered  less  from  the  effects  of  the  ^ator 
circumstances  of  the  times  unfavorable  to  comedy, 
poetry,  than  tragedy.  For  comedy  was  naturally  more 
flexible ;  it  was  not  bound  down  to  a  fixed  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  was  better  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
changes  of  taste.  It  gave  up  what  could  no  longer  be  re- 
tained, above  all,  the  chorus  (vol.  iv.  p.  125) ;  this  was 
the  element  in  comedy  by  which  it  had  most  fully  proved 
itself  to  be  an  art  rooted  in  public  life.  Herewith  it 
gradually  changed  its  entire  character.  The  poets  no 
longer  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  the  parties ; 
they  no  longer  seized  upon  subjects  of  the  same  grandeur 
and  boldness ;  their  joyous  freshness  was  dried  up,  their 
diction  came  to  approach  the  language  of  ordinary  con- 
versation, their  fervor  of  imagination  grew  feebler,  as  be- 
came an  age  in  which  reason  predominated,  and  in  which 
the  general  public  could  no  longer  be  expected  to  elevate 
itself  into  ideal  regions.  The  poets  accordingly  descended 
into  the  petty  everyday  life  of  the  population,  and  here 
sought  for  the  motives  of  pleasing    productions,  -which 

•  Promlnenee  of  Ihe  ftotors  (Atlatot,  WM.  iit.  L,  p.  HI,  H !  f"'?™  Sdr-tyTm 
rOv  rS,r  wiiTrr&y  oi  SM«fl.™0  and  xo(>o!ii<ft™aXot ;  Helbig.  Zsilsc^r.  fllr  Cjinm. 
1802.  p.  IW  Hj.;  B0eokh.aVn3.flr.IVijK.l0a.  Kom,  1(8  puM.  jaeS,  S^l.  Bbt. 
/n6,  ewmpjMi  (nf.  Bftirfu.  JWus.  lii.  IM),  aetora  of  the  nge  nf  DBmoEthenea  In 
the  Inscription  imp  tSi-  .rspl  Thv  iiopmot  rex"'™",  **«"'•  ^il^.  saS. 
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rounded  themselves  off  into  cheerful  pictures  of  society, 
in  scenes  loosely  connected  with  one  another  and  seasoned 
by  love-adventures.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  philosophic  impulse  belonging  to  the  age, 
that  not  individual  personages,  but  general  types  of  char- 
acter were  represented,  which  repeated  themselves  in  men 
of  the  same  species ;  thus  there  were  brought  on  the  stage 
the  usurer,  the  gsiiaester,  the  parasite,  and  agsun  the  dandy 
Virtuoso,  the  cunning  slave,  the  clumsy  peasant,  the 
heavy  guardian,  the  braggart  soldier,  the  fiery  lover,  the 
philosopher,  physicians,  cooks,  &c.  They  appeared  under 
fictitious  names,  which  thereby  acquired  a  universal  sig- 
nificance ;  or  again  historical  names  were  taken,  and  va- 
cillation was  depicted  in  Theramenes,  misanthropy  in 
Timon,  and  superstition  in  Lampon.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  living  personages  were  brought  forward,  poets 
■whose  queer  phrases  were  mocked,  statesmen  whose  excitr 
ing  speeches  were  derided,  philosophers,  who  were  put  on 
the  stage  with  their  eccentricities,  now  as  cynics  and  Py- 
thagoreans, who  perversely  refused  the  gifts  of  the  gods  and 
in  voluntary  self-abasement  creep  about  poor,  dirty,  and 
discontented,  pitiable  fools,  now  as  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
the  Academy,  who  make  a  point  of  appearing  with  trim 
hair  aud  in  choice  apparel.  Special  attention  was  be- 
stowed upon  Plato  himself  and  the  reforms  proposed  by 
him,  and  his  doctrines  as  to  the  community  of  property, 
as  to  the  emancipation  of  women,  &c.,  furnished  the  most 
desirable  materials  for  amusement.  But  in  feet  fun  was 
made  of  all  the  philosophers  in  a  body,  and  they  were 
laughed  at  as  time-kiUers  and  brain-sick  pedants  with  their 
eternal  questionings  as  to  the  real  essence  of  all  things, 
were  it  only  of  a  cucumber.  This  was  done  with  merry 
whimsicality  and  with  delicate  irony,  but  in  a  harmless 
fashion  and  without  much  keenness  of  attack ;  for  the  art, 
feebler  than  of  old,  covered  all  its  productions  with  the 
varnish  of  a  smooth  politeness,  which  avoided  all  conflicts 
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of  a  more  serious  kind.  There  was  no  intention  of 
chaoging  men  or  of  ituproving  them ;  even  their  follies 
were  taken  to  task  without  any  real  earnestness;  the 
public  was  entertained  with  those  matters  of  which  in  the 
times  of  Eubulus  it  best  liked  to  hear.  Exquisite  banquets 
were  deseribed  most  perspicuously  with  the  utmost  display 
of  culinary  learning,  and  again  splendid  wedding-feasts, 
such  as  that  of  Ipbiorat«s,  when  he  was  courting  the 
northern  princess  (p.  Ill),  and  when  in  the  market-place 
of  the  royal  city,  "  which  was  covered  with  purple  ta- 
pesti-y  as  far  on  high  as  the  Great  Bear,  many  thousands 
of  unkempt,  butter-swallowing  Thraeians  were  assembled 
at  the  baaquet,  at  which  the  flcsb-pots  were  larger  than 
cisterns,  and  the  soup  was  served  in  a  tureen  of  pure  gold 
by  father-in-law  Cotys  with  His  Majesty's  own  royal 
hands," — and  similar  diverting  anecdotes  of  the  day. 
The  higher  enjoyments  of  Attic  social  life  were  likewise 
turned  to  account  by  comedy ;  the  charm  of  fine  conversa- 
tion, in  which  wit  and  humor  displayed  themselves,  and 
notably  the  riddles  in  verse,  which  were  a  fevorite  amuse- 
ment in  social  meetings  at  Athens,  also  played  a  great  part 
on  the  stage.  Finally  it  was  likewise  a  iavorite  theme  of  the 
latter  species  of  comedy  to  review  the  stories  Travesty, 
of  mythology  in  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  which 
was  done  either  in  a  very  cold-blooded  way,  by  attempting 
to  explain  them  according  to  the  standard  of  healthy 
common-sense,  e.  g.  to  interpret  the  turning  of  Niohe  into 
stone  as  an  expre*j;ion  for  speechless  stupefaction,  or  by 
making  merry  over  the  old  myths  and  entertaining  the 
public  with  burlesque  representations  of  Cronus,  dining  on 
his  children,  of  marvellous  divine  births,  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes  and  other  Heroes,  who  were  seen  seated  on 
the  form  at  school,  reading  books  and  going  through  all 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  common  life.  These  travesties 
developed  into  a  distinct  species  of  public  amusement  at 
Athens,  iu  which  even  competitive  contests  were  instituted, 
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like  those  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  the  dithyrambus 
and  in  rliapsodic  reoitations.  A  beginning  had  already 
been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  Hegeinon  of  Thasos  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
who  produced  at  Athens  parodies  of  the  Homeric  myths 
concerning  the  gods.  It  is  stated,  that  the  public  was 
amusing  itself  with  his  Git/antomachia  on  the  day  when 
the  tidings  of  the  Sicilian  disaster  reached  the  city. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  later  comedy  as  it  flour- 
ished at  fiill  height,  with  its  subsidiary  species,  parody, 
from  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  time 
of  Alexander.  Antiphanes,  Alexis,  Euhulus,  Anaxao- 
drides  distinguished  themselves  in  it ;  about  sixty  authors 
are  mentioned,  with  more  than  eight  hundred  plays. 
Among  these  authors  were  genuine  Athenians,  such  as  the 
decendante  of  Aristophanes,  and  foreigners  from  Ehodes, 
Thurii,  Sinope,  &c.  But  the  foreignei-s  too  were  thorough- 
ly transformed  into  Athenians;  the  varied  life  of  the  city, 
where  men  of  all  kinds  of  origin,  even  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,  were  to  be  found,  miiToi-ed  itself  in  the 
productions  of  the  stage ;  and  therefore  Antiphanes  could 
excuse  himself  before  the  Macedonian  king,  who  was  un- 
able duly  to  appreciate  one  of  his  comedies,  by  saying 
that  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in 
Athenian  society,  to  have  taken  part  in  Attic  picnics,  and 
to  have  received  and  given  blows  in  quarrels  about 
amours,  if  one  ivished  to  find  Attic  comedy  thoroughly  to 
his  tastfl.* 

The  fine         With  regard,  lastly,  to  Fine  Art,  the  fSour- 

™^'-  ishing  condition  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  city 

of  Pericles  (vol.  ii.  p.  596  seq.)  was  unable  to  survive  the 

decay  of  that  city  itself,     A  public  art,  such  as  the  Attic, 

•  Comedy  and  Plato:  Alai.  op.  Athen.  226;  of.  Beoksr,  OSurfciai,  p.  405 
[B.  Tr.].  Iphlorates:  Malneke,  111.  182i  Behdantj.SO.  Kiddles ;  Melneke, 
aiiL  ait.  an;  Paul,  its eymjHwa ini^niaMt,  2i  O.  BIbbaok,  afilHer*  ii.  Senen 
Oimiidie.  isr,1,  p.  19.—  ParodiBS :  SohmiJer  In  Shela.  Mm.  xs.  186.— Atitlplianea 
and  King  Alesander,  Atl.Kn.BS3. 
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,  prosperous  commonwealth,  peace,  aad  an 
abundant  Sow  of  public  resources.  The  civic  community 
must  be  internally  united  and  animated  by  a  free  spirit, 
if  it  is  to  love  what  ia  beautiful  and  to  esteem  the  condign 
cultivation  of  art  a  point  of  honor  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Finally,  there  must  be  in  existence  men  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  to  whom  full  powers  are  accorded 
even  for  longer  periods  of  time.  All  these  presumptions 
were  wanting  in  tlie  case  of  Athens.  The  civic  communi- 
ty was  disintegrated  by  party-divisions ;  the  ideal  tenden- 
cies were  neglected;  passing  agitations  controlled  the 
phases  of  public  feeling ;  the  fordgn  policy  of  the  State 
ivas  capricious,  vacillating  and  unsuccessful, — how  then 
could  the  arts  Lave  found  a  favoi-able  soil  ?  The  age  of 
great  and  corrected  creations  had  passed  airay,  without 
hope  of  return,  with  the  deith  of  Pencles 

But  art  itself  did  not  pia-ish  In  general,  whpre  the 
Fine  Arts  have  evei:  foun  I  i  vigorous  and  popular  deve 
lopmont,  they  possess  a  certain  mdependence  as  towards 
the  life  of  a  community  they  have  a  moie  fi\ed  tiadition 
than  music  and  poetry.  Indeed,  thej  aie  even  capable 
of  receiving  new  impulses  from  such  a  crisis  as  that  which 
occurred  in  Attic  society  after  Pericles,  and  of  appropria- 
ting through  its  agency  fresh  germs  of  life,  which 
fruitfiilly  develop  themselves.  For  the  lofty  calm  which 
characterized  the  works  of  Phidias,  and  which  could  easily 
pass  into  sameness,  was  substituted  a  greater  degree  of  va- 
riety ;  the  artists  were  more  daring,  they  designed  with 
greater  boldness,  they  placed  their  figures  in  clearer  relief 
in  comparison  with  the  repose  of  the  balance  formerly 
maintained,  and  sought  to  preserve  the  most  transitory 
movement.  As  to  bodily  movement,  it  is  true  geuiptura 
that  already  the  jEginetaus  and  Myron  (vol.  and^araiiiteo- 
ii.  p.  602)  had  achieved  what  was  possible ; 
but  intellectual  life  had  in  their  time  not  yet  vindicated  to 
itself  its  rights  ;  the  countenances  appeared  cold  and  indif- 
9* 
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ferent ;  the  noble  aimplicity  in  the  works  of  statuary  on 
the  Parthenon  nO"  longer  satisfied  the  younger  generation, 
which  was  tiill  of  inner  agitation  and  eager  for  excitement, 
and  which  demanded  novel  attractions,  if  it  was  to  take 
interest  in  the  creations  of  art.  The  transition  to  this 
later  style  is  already  very  perceptible  in  the  frieze  of  the 
t«mple  of  Apollo,  which  Ictinus,  the  ai-chitect  of  the  Par- 
thenon, erected  for  the  Phigaleans  at  Bassje.  Here  it  is 
already  impossible  to  mistake  in  the  groups  of  the  contests 
of  AmaKons  and  Centanre  a  greater  degree  of  unquiet,  a 
heightened  vehemence  of  movement,  shelving  itself  in  the 
flutter  of  the  drapery,  and  an  accumulation  of  motives  of 
effect  displaying  an  intention  of  creating  it.  These  exam- 
ples of  relieved  work  already  have  a  relation  towards  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  similar  to  that  between  the  diction 
of  Euripides  and  the  grand  style  of  Sophocles,  The  influ- 
ence of  the  stage  hereupon  operated  in  causing  plastic  art 
likewise  to  attempt  to  give  expression  to  emotional  life ; 
the  more  ancient  circle  of  the  figures  of  the  gods  was 
therefore  passed,  and  a  predilection  was  shown  towards 
those  spheres  of  ideas,  where  opportunity  was  offered  for 
effectively  representing  the  various  movements  of  the  life 
of  the  soul.  In  Aphrodite  was  shown  the  power  of  love, 
in  Dionysus  the  bliss  of  intoxication  ;  entirely  new  tasks 
presented  themselves,  when  it  was  endeavored  with  psy- 
chologically delicate  distinctions  to  express  the  whole 
serial  succession  of  human  sensations,  pain,  longing,  ten- 
derness, ecstasy,  madness,  Man  now  for  the  first  time  be- 
came in  fill!  measure  the  subject  of  artistic  treatment,  i.  e. 
man  as  he  existed  in  those  times,  in  which  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline had  vanished,  the  bonds  of  family  had  been 
loosened,  and  the  power  of  passion  had  been  set  free. 
Sophistry  sharpened  the  insight  into  the  characters  and 
temperaments  of  men ;  for  even  famous  situations  in- 
vented by  individual  Sophists,  such  as  the  "  Judgment  of 
"  (vol,  iv.  p.  140),  were  imitated  by  plastic  art. 
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Rhetoric  likewise  led  in  the  direction  of  the  treatment 
of  emotiona,  sia  did  the  later  style  of  music  and 
the  dithyramb  ;  everywhere  we  see  prevailing  a  tendency 
towards  the  impassioned,  which  put  an  end  to  the  reservar- 
tion  of  the  earlier  times,  and  called  forth  greater  freedom 
of  movement. 

In  architecture,  too,  the  age  of  rhetoric  combinu- 
manifested  itself.  Simplicity  no  longer  snf-  *'™  "f  *""''■ 
ficed ;  a  greater  wealth  of  ornament,  novel  and  more  tell- 
ing motives  of  effect,  were  demanded.  This  direction  was 
particularly  followed  by  a  contemporary  of  Ictinus,  Calli- 
machus,  a  man  possessing  all  the  many-sidedness  and  ardor 
of  a  genuine  Athenian,  but  not  the  calm  and  the  self-con- 
fidence which  characterized  the  great  temple-architects  of 
Pericles.  Under  the  full  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
he  strove  after  novelty,  and  desire  to  outvie  all  bis  prede- 
cessorB  ;  but  he  found  no  satisfaction  in  tlie  endeavor  ;  for 
he  lacked  the  true  creative  power,  and  therefore  also  the 
joyous  self-confidence  of  an  artist  of  true  genius.  But  in 
inventive  ekilfulness  as  an  architect,  sculptor,  and  me- 
chanician he  surpassed  all.  The  much-admired  palm-tree 
of  bronze  was  his  work,  which  was  erected  over  the  eternal 
lamp  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  and  which  served  to 
conduct  the  smoke  of  the  flame  out  of  the  sanctuary ;  he, 
again,  invented  the  stone  drill,  in  order  by  means  of  it  to 
add  to  the  treatment  of  marble  a  delicacy  of  execution 
previously  unknown  ;  lastly,  it  was  he  who  made  the  dis- 
covery, which  led  to  many  important  results,  of  giving  an 
entirely  new  formation  to  the  capital  of  the  pillar  of  the 
temple,  by  placing  on  the  shaft  of  the  column  a  basket- 
shaped  calix  of  acanthus-leaves,  thus  transmuting  with  a 
surprising  eifect  the  severe,  serious  forms  of  the  earlier 
style  of  architecture.  This  invention  met  with  extraordi- 
nary applause,  because  it  perfectly  corresponded  to  the 
craving  for  change  and  fiilness.  It  soon  became  an  aequi- 
atiou  of  Hellenic  art;  and  the  first  temple,  where  the 
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thi-ee  orders  of  columns  were  deiuoostrably  applied,  was  that 
of  Athene  at  Tegea,  erected  after  the  burning-down  of  its 
predecessor  (01.  xcvi.  2 ;  B,  c.  396), — the  most  glorioiis 
work  accomplished  in  Greece  after  the  Parthenon.  On 
the  outside  it  was  Ionic,  like  the  Old-Attic  temple  of 
Athene,  inside  it  was  Doric,  and  in  the  upper  story  Corin- 
thian— for  this  name  was  given  to  the  new  style  of  Calli- 
machus,  who  was  said  to  have  borrowed  his  idea  from  a 
Corinthian  sepulchral  pillar.  As  the  Phigaleans  had  sent 
for  Ictinus,  and  the  Eleans  for  Phidias,  so  the  Tegeatfe 
had  suramoned  Scopas  from  Athens.  It  was  his  good  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  construct,  still  in  the  manner  of  the 
earlier  period,  a  great  sacred  edifice  of  national  signifi- 
cance ;  for  the  sacred  authority  of  Athene  Alea  was  recog- 
nized beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tegea  and  Arcadia. 
Scopas  adorned  the  pediments  of  this  temple  with  large 
groups  of  statues,  the  subject  of  which  was  taken  from  the 
popular  legends  of  the  Calydonian  chase,  and  of  the  con- 
tests of  the  Arcadian  Hero  Telephus.  Praxiteles  himself 
contributed  works  for  architectural  purposes ;  he  enriched 
the  pediments  of  the  Heracleum  at  Thebes  with  composi- 
tions representing  the  labors  of  Heracles  (vol.  iv.  p.  521). 
But  in  general  the  intimate  connexion  between  sculpture 
and  architecture  was  relaxed,  just  as  music  and  poetry, 
and  the  drama  and  the  histrionic  art.,  had  separated  from 
one  another.  Ail  the  arts  strove  after  independence,  in 
order  that  each  might  develop  its  own  special  proficiency 
witli  all  the  more  splendor ;  and  in  particular  plastic  art, 
with  its  tendency  towards  expressing  the  life  of  the  soul, 
could  not  fail  to  deem  any  subordination  to  architectural 
purposes  oppressive.* 

Among  the  masters  of  sculpture  it  was  Alcaraencs  (vol. 
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jv.  p.  521 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  45)  who  kept  alive  the  school  of 
Phidias.  To  the  same  school  belonged  Cephiaodotus,  upon 
whom  was  imposed  the  noble  task  of  celebrating  the  vic- 
tory of  Conon  by  a  bronze  statne  of  Athene  and  a  magni- 
ficent altar  to  Zeus  the  Preserver  in  the  Pirseeus.*  After 
this  there  was  a  lack  of  occasions  and  of  inclination  for 
the  execution  of  public  sculptures ;  and  the  Attic  artists, 
in  particular  those  who  had  immigrated  from  abroad, 
readily  obeyed  any  summons  holding  out  to  them  the  pros- 
pect of  the  work  they  draired  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
Thus  already  Aristander,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Pa- 
rian colony  of  artists  at  Athens  (vol.  ii.  p.  638),  labored 
for  the  glorification  of  the  victories  of  Sparta,  and  wrought 
for  one  of  the  Amyclsean  tripods  (vol.  iv.  p.  170)  the  figui-e 
of  the  female  lyre-player,  which  represented  the  city  of 
Sparta.  "We  have  a  yet  more  palpable  in-  T^opHBof 
stance  of  the  migratory  life  of  tlie  artists  of  Seopas. 
that  age  in  Seopas,  who  was  probably  a  son  ^^:^^*^ 
of  Aristander.  He  returned  from  Tegea  to 
Athens,  where  he  lived  and  worked  during  the  period, 
when  the  power  of  the  city  took  a  new  rise  in  the  second 
Naval  Confederation ;  then,  about  the  time  of  the  Social 
War,  he  went  to  Asia,  where  he  was  employed  in  adorn- 
ing sanctuaries  of  high  consideration  at  Ephesus,  Cnidus, 
&c.,  and  notably  at  Halicarnassus  created  works  in  honor 
of  the  dynasty  there. 

Seopas,  the  man  of  the  greatest  genius  among  the  r&- 
presentatives  of  the  New-Attic  school,  combined  in  him- 
self all  the  attainments  of  the  older  masters ;  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  Asclepius,  as  a  type  of  youthful  beauty  and 
health,  he  followed  the  artistic  tendency  of  Polycletus;  he 
chiselled  Henme  according  to  Attic  taste  in  ideal  perfec- 
tion, and  was  able  to  animate  the  mai-ble  as  Phidias  had 
animated  it.  But  he  went  far  beyond  all  previous  endea- 
vors.   Ho  wrought  a  Bacchante,  such  as  Euripides  had 
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represented  upon  the  stage,  in  a  state  of  utter  ecstasy,  with 
her  head  thrown  back  and  her  curls  fluttering  in  the  air ; 
all  the  pulses  of  living  excitement  seemed  to  be  beating  in 
the  marble.  Ou  the  other  hand,  he  represeutei],  in  his 
Apollo  playing  on  the  cither,  the  mild  power  of  the  en- 
thusiasm inspired  by  the  Music  art ;  a  movement  of  lofty 
ardor  pervaded  the  grand  figure  from  the  sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  flowing  hair ;  the  body  was  nothing  less  than  the 
glorified  organ  of  a  blissful  enthusiasm.  Most  remarkable 
of  all  was  the  transformation  of  Aphrodite.  Already  the 
more  ancient  style  of  art  had  conceived  of  her  as  the  god- 
dess of  beauty,  and  had  therefore  represented  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  witliout  drapery.  Thus  she  appears  in 
the  statue  of  Miio,  which  still  displays  a  serious,  Pallafi- 
like  character,  and  the  lofty  dignity  of  a  work  from  tlie 
school  of  Phidias.  The  mythological  connexion  between 
the  goddess  and  the  element  of  water  led  the  artists  a  step 
further.  Was  not  this  the  time  when  the  famous  Phryne 
of  Thespise  ventured  at  a  festival  in  Eleusis  to  i-ise  from 
the  sea  as  Aphrodite  Anadyomene?  Thus  the  sculptors 
now  likewise  undertook  to  let  all  drapery  fall,  and  to  re- 
present the  goddess  of  love  in  the  fully  revealed  perfection 
of  form.  At  the  same  time  artists  such  as  Scopas  and 
Praxiteles  still  feithfully  adhered  to  the  principles  of  true 
art;  their  purpose  was  not  to  seduce  and  stimulate,  nor 
was  the  goddess  in  their  hands  converted  into  a  bold  he- 
tcera;  they  represented  her  as  modest  and  chaste,  as 
frightened  and  timid  even  in  the  solitude  of  the  bath ;  but 
the  goddess  became  a  woman,  the  deity  which  inspired 
love  became  a  being  which  felt  and  needed  it,  just  as  in 
Apollo  the  Music  enthusiasm,  and  in  Dionysus  the  Bac- 
chic, were  represented. 

and  of  '^'^^  extent  to  which,  even  in  this  period, 

Praxii«iea.  Greek  art  developed  itself  according  to  defi- 

"■JJ^*^*-  nite  laws,  is  very  clearly  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  contemporaries,  Scopas  and 
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Praxiteles,  notwithstanding  all  the  difference  in  their  re- 
spective tendencies,  yet  so  fully  agreed,  that  the  works  of 
the  one  were  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of  the  other, 
and  that  it  is  conaequeutly  also  impossible  to  consider  the 
two  artists  separately.  Praxiteles,  probably  the  son  of 
Cephisodotus  (p.  204),  was  an  Athenian  by  birth ;  he  was 
of  more  settled  habits  than  Scopas,  less  comprehensive  in 
his  artistic  labors,  but  in  his  own  way  even  more  highly 
esteemed.  The  material  used  by  him  was  likewise  chiefly 
marble,  and  his  art  was  most  masterly  in  the  execution  of 
the  heads,  in  which  he  knew  how  to  give  reality  to  the 
mysterious  action  and  reaction  upon  one  another  of  body 
and  soul.  He  was  therefore  thoroughly  in  his  own  sphere 
when  he  wrought  a  figure  of  Eros,  whom  he  represented 
as  a  boy  growing  towards  maturity,  standing  with  his  head 
dreamily  bent  down,  as  lost  in  the  thoughts  which,  as  yet 
not  understood  by  himself,  pass  through  Lis  soul.  In 
general,  the  art  of  this  age  displayed  a  great  predilection 
for  the  soft  and  tender  forms  of  early  youth,  contrasting 
herein  with  earlier  times,  when  the  gymnastic  art  flourished, 
and  when  the  artists  had  before  their  eyes  the  human 
figures  developed  in  tbe  palcestrte  and  swelling  with  vigor, 
Apollo,  too,  was  represented  in  a  boyish  form,  and  the  an- 
cient god  Dionysus  was  converted  into  a  youth  of  eflemi- 
nate  presence,  in  whose  eye  languishing  desire  and  the 
state  of  bliss  produced  by  wine  found  expression.  But, 
lest  the  dignity  of  the  god  should  be  lost,  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  following  of  Satyra  and  Mtenads,  in  whom 
the  power  of  Dionysus  revealed  itself.  The  Satyrs,  too, 
were  treated  as  youthfiil  and  ideal  figures ;  they  served  to 
express  in  an  extremely  pleasing  way,  a  simple  devotion 
to  natural  life,  an  easy  dreamy  existence  in  wood  and  field, 
while  in  the  female  companions  of  the  god  all  the  phases 
and  degrees  of  Bacchic  ecstasy  were  called  into  lifa  Thus 
a  whole  world  of  figures  arose,  in  which  a  freshness  of  life 
displayed  itself  iu  a  perfect  natural  simplicity,  wholly  un- 
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dreamt  of  by  the  more  eoleinu  and  serious  art  of  the  ear- 
lier age.  A  joyous  rout  of  this  kind,  such  as  had  formed 
itself  around  Dionysus,  Scopas  also  transplanted  to  the  sea, 
combining  the  Nereids  and  Tritons  with  dolphins,  sea- 
horses, and  other  fabulous  animals  into  a  grand  proces- 
sion, by  which,  as  it  would  seem,  tlie  re-union  of  Thetia 
with  AcbUles  was  celebrated,  and  the  homage  of  the  deep 
was  offered  to  her  beautiful  sou.  Here  the  loftiest  poetry 
had  been  breathed  into  stone,  and  an  opportunity  bad 
been  offered  to  the  arlist  of  attesting  at  once  the  richest 
wealth  of  imagination  and  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  forma  of  nature.  Already  the  ancients  considered 
the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children  as  the  highest  eifort 
of  this  school,  without  knowing  to  -which  of  the  two  artists 
it  was  to  be  ascribed.  In  this  work  a  mighty  doom  from 
ou  high  is  represented,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  we  see, 
not  how  it  is  sent,  but  only  how  it  is  met, — met  by  the 
mother,  who  is  alone  guilty,  and  by  her  blooming  progeny: 
a  doom,  instigated  by  the  greatn^s  of  soul  and  active  love 
of  the  sufferers ;  a  tragedy  in  marble,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  confusion  of  woe,  yet  forms  a  whole  in  itself,  and  de- 
rives a  certain  calm  from  the  circumstance  that  tlie  com- 
position is  aiTanged  in  rhythmical  order,  like  tbo  group 
of  a  pediment. 

Leociisr  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  °^  Scopas  and  Praxiteles 
wrought  Leochares.  Ho  produced  a  aeries  of 
public  monuments  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  masters,  a 
Zeus  on  the  Acropolis,  a  group  of  Zeus  and  the  Demos  of 
Athens  in  tlie  Pirteeus,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Attic 
market  place.  But  he  also  worked  completely  in  the 
spirit  of  the  later  school,  as  is  notably  shown  in  the  in- 
stance of  his  moat  famous  creation,  his  Ganymede,  a 
production  in  which  the  inert  mass  of  the  stone  seemed  to 
have  been  absolutely  conquered ;  for  thua  was  the  boy 
seeu  passing  aloft,  carefully  and  firmly  borne  by  the  eagle, 
not  as  a  captive  prey,  but  as  one  longingly  striving  heav- 
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enwards  ;  while  anotlier  celebrated  group  of  Leoehares,  a 
slave-dealer  by  the  side  of  a  cuaning  slave,  thoroughly 
corresponds  to  the  character  of  the  later  comedy  * 

It  is  likewise  characteristic  of  the  practice  Qroaps 
of  the  art  of  this  age,  that  frequently  a  work  j  "^tHn 
of  the  later  epoch  was  set  up  by  the  side  of  sfc.iQflry. 
one  of  the  earlier,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  repeat  the  same 
idea  in  a  style  according  with  the  timra.  Thus  the  Apollo 
of  Leochares,  and  the  Artemis  Brauronia  of  Praxiteles, 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  earlier  statues  of  the  same  di- 
vinities. Thus,  again  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  "  Venerable 
Gbddesses"  (i.  e.  of  the  Erinyes)  at  Athens,  the  sculpture 
of  Calamis  stood  between  two  by  Scopas,  The  age  was 
altogether  one  of  a  new  and  highly  ingenious  composition 
of  groups,  not  merely  such  personages  being,  in  aoeor- 
dance  with  earlier  practice,  combined  as  participated  in  a 
common  action,  in  the  capacity  of  witnesses  or  co-opei-a- 
ting  agents,  but  the  essential  character  of  a  divine  individ- 
uality being  illustrated  by  surrounding  the  central  figure 
with  subsidiary  figures,  as,  e.  g.,  that  of  Zeus  the  Preserver 
■was  associated  with  those  of  Asclepius  and  Hygeia ;  and 
what  a  degree  of  delicacy  of  conception  is  it  not  permissi- 
ble to  assume  when  we  hear  that  Scopas  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite  at  Megaxa  gave  visible  espression  to  the 
essential  nature  of  this  deity  by  means  of  three  statues  of 
EroB  (Love),  Pothm  (Desire),  and  Simeros  (Longing) ! 
The  group  resembled  a  triad  developing  itself  out  of  a 
key-note.  Finally,  it  was  a  task  of  the  art  of  this  age, 
with  its  tendency  to  psychological  delicacy,  to  represent 
pei«onages  of  note  in  feithful  accordance  with  their  char- 
acters. This  task  waa  twofold.  Either  the  object  was  to 
represent  famous  Hellenes  in  the  grand  monumental 
style,  e.  g.  the  masters  of  tragedy  in  the  theatre ;  or  to 

•  UrUchs,  Sfciyas'  tatm  mii  Werte,  1863.    Veima  of  Milo!  Urliuha,  122. 
reading  in  Pltn.  Uki..  mt.  xsxiv.  11,  ivhlc^h  1  fuilow  Udieha  in  preferring. 
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produce  the  likeness  of  contemporaries  after  a  &phion 
more  corresponding  to  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
memory  in  the  circle  of  their  friends.  Thus  the  statue  of 
Isoerates  by  Leochares  was  a  monument  of  the  pious 
reverence  of  Timotheus ;  thus  Silanion  formed  hia  figure 
of  Plato,  seated  in  an  attitude  of  bending  forward,  engaged 
at  his  ease  in  deep  converse  with  bis  friends,  a  work  taken 
from  life,  and  a  valued  remembrance  for  all  Plato's  grate- 
ful pupils.  In  those  compositions,  too,  is  to  be  recognized 
the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  the  general  and  the  typi- 
cal, as  we  found  it  in  comedy.  There  was  a  fondness  for 
representing  such  persons  as  might  typify  a  species  of  men. 
Thus  the  portrait  which  Silanion  made  of  Apollodorus 
(probably  the  odd  disciple  of  Socrates)  (vol.  iv.  p.  131) 
was  such  that  it  might  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  indignation,  and  of  self-tormenting  discontent. 

The  creations  of  the  Attic  artists  were  sought  even  in 
remote  regions.  Euclides,  a  sculptor  belonging  to  the 
circle  of  Plato's  acquaintances,  wrought  temple-composi- 
tions for  Bura,  which  was  rebuilt  after  it  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  earth  (vol.  iv.  p.  435),  and  for  jEgira  in 
Achaia.  The  works  of  Lcochares  found  their  way  to 
Syracuse,  and  the  same  artist  afterwards  likewise 
journeyed  with  Scopas,  Bryaxis,  and  Timotheus  to  Hall- 
carnaasus,  where  MausoUos  had  entered  upon  an  Attic 
course  of  policy,  had  founded  an  Attic  maritime  dominion 
and  a  flourishing  Attic  art-life,  and  where  a  monument 
was  erected  in  his  honor,  in  tlie  production  of  which  the 
Attic  artists  emulated  one  another  under  the  guidance  of 
Scopas.* 

PfliniiiiK  '^^^  ^^  ^^  painting  is  even  less  dependent 
than  that  of  sculpture  upon  the  condition  of 

«  Gronps  of  more  auoieat  and  more  reeent  aiMaoB  of  dtvlnitfon:  O.  Jnhn, 
Zeue  Falitui  tn  Jflio™  Sfemrn-le,  p.  22.  Eignre  of  Plato:  O.  Jitiiii.  JJnrKoif.  ffrteci. 
DfciMr,  18al,T16.  ApoUodornaCnou  honio.sed  IracundiB").  PUn.  ffitf  JVnI. 
win  et  plul  (Bteslau),  lein^^uuto- 
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public  affairs  ;  and,  although  it  had  attained  to  a  certain 
pei-fectioa  through  Polygnotus,  which  in  il«  way  lias  never 
been  surpassed  (vol.  ii.  p.  597),  yet  it  was  precisely  to  this 
art  that  totally  new  courses  were  still  open.  It  had 
hitherto  remained  essentially  an  art  of  design,  in  which 
plastic  forms  prevailed.  Bor  had  it  in  truth  yet  attained 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  special  artistic  resources,  in  par- 
ticular of  the  raagie  effect  of  light  and  color,  of  the  supe- 
rior degree  of  freedom  which  it  owes  to  its  more  unGor[K>- 
real  means  of  representation,  and  of  its  capability  of  more 
directly  seizing  upon,  and  making  visible,  the  spiritual 
element  in  man.  These  sides  painting  had  hitherto  left 
undeveloped  ;  it  was  not  till  now  tliat  the  time  for  effect- 
ing this  had  arrived  ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  age 
was  in  a  high  degree  favorable  to  such  a  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  ancient  pictorial  art,  Apollodorus  of 
Athens,  who  established  his  fame  towards  the  close  of  the 
■  Great  War,  was  the  first  who  contrived  to  give  a  new 
charm  to  his  pictures  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  and 
whose  use  of  color  created  a  remarkable  effect.  He  en- 
tered upon  this  new  course  with  timidity,  and  was  immedi- 
ately far  surpassed  by  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  the  acknow- 
ledged master  of  illusive  effect  and  color.  But  that  this 
art  was  not  alio  e  1  t  lo  e  t  olf  in  sen  ual  effects,  is 
proved  b\  the  xanpl  a  of  Pa  has  la  of  Ejh  sus,  an 
artist  of  gen  s  vh  c  utr  ed  to  p  esent  tie  1)  nos  of 
Athens  in  s  cl  a  w  y  that  all  the  wh  m.  cal  jual  ties  of 
the  oiiginal  e  e  tb  u^l  t  to  be  OL,n  zable  n  the  por- 
ttiut;  and  of  Timanthes  of  Gjthnns,  who  in  his  picture  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  able  admirably  to  indicate 
the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  sympatliy  in  the  several 


The  witty  mockery  of  events  of  the  day,  which  at  this 
lime  flourished  more  than  ever  among  the  Athenians  (p. 
147),  likewise  found  expression  in  painting,  as  is  proved 
by  a  famous  picture  of  Timotheus.     For  inasmuch  as  the 
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victorious  general  was  modest  euough  to  ascribe  all  iia 
successes  to  Fortuue,  he  was  taken  by  liia  word,  and  de- 
picted aa  slumbering  in  his  general's  tent,  while  the  god- 
dess 2^eAe  hovered  over  his  head,  and  ia  a  long  trailing 
net  dragged  after  her,  like  a  haul  of  Bea-&h,  the  confed- 
erate cities  ■which  Timotheus  had  secured,* 

The  painters  Athens  was  even  less  able  to  retain  within 
her  walls  than  the  sculptors.  Distinct  schools  were  formed 
at  Thebes  (vol,  iv.  p.  520),  and  at  Sicyon.  The  Sicyonio 
school  perfected  the  technical  part  of  the  art ;  it  ventured 
upon  grand  historical  subjects,  as  e.  g.  in  Euphranor's 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Mantiaea,  or  speaking  more  pre- 
cisely, of  tlie  cavalry  skirmish,  so  honorable  to  Athens, 
which  preceded  the  battle — (vol.  iv.  p.  507) — a  picture 
which  was  accordingly  set  up  in  the  Attic  Ceramicus.f 
Finally,  this  school  also  sought  to  establish  a  productive 
connexion  between  the  art  of  painting  and  scieutiiic,  in 
particular  mathematical,  studies.  After  these  endeavors 
had  combined  themselves  witli  the  perfection  of  color,  of 
which  Asia  Minor  was  the  home,  there  finally  arose  in  the 
limes  of  Alexander  that  development  of  painting,  which 
it  was  possible  to  regard  as  the  hlgh^t  efibrt  of  national 
art,  viz.  the  works  of  Apelles. 
Rdntingon  "^'^^  degree  to  which  the  Athenians  took 
potterj.  part  in  these  several  developments  of  art  is 
only  recognizable  from  their  pottery,  'For  the  painting 
on  pottery  was  not  merely  a  preliminary  school  for  higher 
art,  and  one  of  great  importance  (for  on  clay  the  Hellenes 
learnt  to  paint  with  rapidity  and  certainty,  while  such 
materials  of  art  as  afford  more  facDity  for  effacing  and 
correcting  are  apt  to  accustom  artists  to  a  timid  and  irres- 
olute manner  of  composition),  but  it  also  accompanied 
the  jHctorial  art  through  all  its  stages,  inasmuch  as  even 
on  so  humble  a  matei-ial  and  on  surfaces  so  inconvenient, 
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the  Greeks  ivith  indefatigable  diligence  souglit  to  produce 
representations  full  of  life  and  significanco. 

It  is  true  that  vase-painting  was  more  capable  of  repro- 
ducing the  gi-and  simplicity  of  the  style  of  Polygnotns 
tlian  of  following  the  advances  of  the  subsequent  age, 
ivhieh  were  based  upon  the  effects  of  color.  Yet  it  is  very 
clearly  to  be  perceived  how  the  severe  and  hard  outlines 
gradually  became  fluid,  how  a  greater  freedona  of  grouping 
makes  its  appearance,  how  the  countenances  become 
more  expressive,  and  the  motions  less  forced.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  entire  artistic  development  of  the  age  we 
recognize  a  tendency  towards  sensual  beauty,  an  inclina- 
tion towards  the  delicate  and  the  effeminate.  Dionysus 
with  his  companions,  Aphrodite  and  Eros,  Apollo  with 
tbe  Muses,  and  cognate  circles,  in  which  Scopas  and 
Praxiteles  preferred  to  move,  come  into  the  foreground. 
Social  life  is,  after  tbe  manner  of  the  later  comedy,  repre- 
sented with  ita  enjoyments  in  charming  pictures.  Alle- 
gorical figures  appear,  either  accompanying  divinities, 
whose  individualities  they  supplement  and  illustrate,  e.  g. 
Peitho,  Himeros  and  JPofhos  by  tbe  side  of  Aphrodite,  or 
again  as  independent  beings,  who  owe  their  origin  to  an 
age  of  reflection  and  abstraetion,  e.  g.  Pltihs  or  Wealth, 
ChrysoB  or  Gold,  Paidia  or  Merriment,  Eudaimonia  or 
Comfortable  Pi-osperity,  Pandama  or  the  Pleasure  of  tbe 
Table,  &c.  Seriousness  of  meaning  is  less  taken  thought 
of;  and  less  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  drawing ;  we  per- 
ceive a  striving  after  pretty  and  unusual  shapes  in  the 
vases,  for  a  mixed  variety  in  tbe  figures,  for  fanciful  cos- 
tumes and  more  brilliant  ornamentation.  The  ancient 
black  and  red  no  longer  suflices ;  the  painting  is  done  on 
a  ground  of  white  chalk,  various  colors  are  employed,  and 
gold  is  laid  on,  in  order  to  give  a  novel  attraction  to  the 
vases.  Thus  it  is  possible  even  in  these  trivial  remains 
of  antiquity  to  recognize  the  change  of  taste,  tbe  transi- 
tion from  simplicity  to  artificiality,  from  thiit  which  im- 
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pliea  its  own  meaning  to  that  wliicli  is  outwardly  brilliant, 
from  ancient  faith  to  the  Sophistic  treatment  of  ethical 
conceptions.  But  thia  period  of  transition  was  a  period 
of  many-sided  impulse  for  art,  and  imposed  upon  it  tasks 
which  strengthened  it  for  ulterior  developments.* 

Thus  Athens  in  hat  still  remained  the 
and  oommu-  fooug  of  a  many-sided  and  luxuriantly  flou- 
rishing intellectual  life.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
petition, which  on  the  one  aide  was  attempted  by  Syracuse 
under  Dionysiua,  on  the  other  by  Halicamassus  under  the 
Carian  dynasta,  Athens  was  still  the  intellectual  capital 
of  the  Hellenea,  the  solitary  spot  where  there  existed  from 
of  old  an  uninterrupted  development,  a  constant  progress, 
and  an  abundance  of  the  most  generous  forces.  Ho  new 
accession  of  culture  became  the  common  property  of  the 
nation  until  it  had  asaeiled  itself  at  Athens ;  and  from 
Athens  were  summoned  the  men  by  whose  admission  other 
cities  were  to  participate  in  the  feme  which  attached  to 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  art.  Kor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  decay  of  of  the  ancient  religiosity  and  code  of 
manners  gave  a  mighty  impulse  towards  obtaining,  by 
means  of  independent  inquiry,  a  new  certainty  of  life  and 
thought;  and  again  that  the  relaxation  of  ancient  usages, 
the  freer  movement  of  ideas,  and  the  more  passionate  ex- 
citement of  the  minds  of  men  likewise  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  the  arts,  and  qualified  them  for  achieve- 
ments, which  in  the  times  of  greater  simplicity,  tran- 
quillity, and  moderation  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  pass.  But  intellectual  life  at  Athens  ^vas  no  longer  the 
life  of  the  community  ;  and  the  unity  of  a  healthy  organ- 
ism, where  all  forces  served  one  final  object,  had  been  lost. 
From  a  scientific  point  of  view  Sophistry  had  been  over- 
come; but   the  process   of   analysis  and  decomposition, 
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which  it  Lad  commenced,  contmued  without  abatemeut; 
and  Socrates  himself  had  only  contributed  to  widen  the 
rift  which  ran  through  humaa  society.  His  stand-point, 
although  it  in  many  ways  attached  itself  to  the  primitive 
wisdom  of  the  temples,  after  all  contrasted  with  every- 
thing which  had  preceded  it;  lie  owed  everything  to  his 
own  meditations,  and  throughout  insisted  upon  the  inner 
taska  of  life,  upon  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  and 
upon  his  relation  to  the  divinity.  Morality  separated 
itself  from  civic  virtue,  and  the  human  individual  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  state.  There  now  existed  two 
kinds  of  men ;  thinkers  and  non-thinkers.  The  latter 
sivim  with  the  stream,  and  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  since 
whatever  could  have  offered  them  an  anchorage  has  lost 
its  strength ;  the  former  constitute  an  intellectual  aristo- 
cracy, they  regard  themselves  in  the  light  of  a  higher  or- 
ganism as  compared  with  all  otlier  mortals.  The  commu- 
nal feeling,  so  powerful  in  the  Hellenes,  has  not  been 
extinguished ;  but  there  now  arise  in  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophers new  communities,  in  which  principles  prevail 
wholly  contradictory  to  the  existing  condition  of  things. 
An  opposition  of  tiiis  kind  notably  developed  itself  among 
the  followers  of  Socrates.  This  master,  the  most  influ- 
ential man  of  his  age,  was  of  no  account  in  the  community 
of  the  state ;  nay,  the  very  man  whom  they  deemed  the 
purest  of  human  beings  and  the  greatest  benetactor  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  had  been  ejected  by  the  state  as  one  hurt- 
ful to  the  commonweal.  For  this  reason  there  lay  a  deep 
gulf,  and  there  prevailed  an  invincible  repugnance,  be- 
txpeen  the  followers  of  Socrates  and  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
nians, It  is  true  tliat  according  to  the  Greek  way  of 
thinking  the  individual  and  the  state  continued  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  inseparable  ;  but  the  spiritual  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual henceforth  became  the  standard  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  commonwealth.  "Whatsoever  acts  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  citizen  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  man,  has 
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no  validity  for  him ;  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  is  based  tliereou,  are  the  final  object  of  the 
Tvhole.  Hereby  an  utter  revulsion  is  brought  about  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  Hellenes ;  civic  legality  loses  its 
value,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  spiritual  life  is  laid  en- 
tirely in  the  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge  ;  and  thus  a 
movement  without  aims  is  occasioned.  For  definite  results 
are  reached  only  hy  a  few  and  isolated  elect,  who  pene- 
trate to  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  soul  belonging  to  the 
Wise ;  and  the  followers  of  Socrates  themselves  diverge 
so  widely  from  one  another,  that  some  of  them,  via.  the 
Cynics,  spurn  the  whole  culture  of  the  people,  while 
others  contrive  to  find  means  of  reconciling  themselves  to 
the  eujoymeuts  of  the  world.  And  in  wider  circles  the 
entire  movement  simply  has  the  efiect  of  weakening  all 
usage,  and  of  causing  a  tendency  to  negation  to  spread 
further  and  furtlier, 

(,  _  This  tendency  shows  itself  in  the  growtli  of 
poiitniiiem.  agitation  in  outward  life ;  the  associations  of 
home  lose  their  significance ;  educated  men  eease  to  eare 
"for  their  native  city,  and  there  gradually  develops  itself 
a  citizenship  of  the  world,  in  which  all  distinctions  be- 
tween states  and  peoples  vanish,  even  the  contrast  between 
Hellenes  and  barbarians,  upon  which  the  national  con- 
sciousness was  essentially  based.  It  was  among  the  Do- 
rians that  a  clear  consciousness  of  this  contrast  was  first 
gained ;  it  was  among  the  Athenians  that  it  was  developed 
eo  as  to  become  thoroughly  justifiable;  but  it  was  at 
Athens  that  it  also  lost  its  sharpness  and  was  in  the  end 
overcome  altogether.  For  the  Socratic  idea  of  virtue 
could  not  allow  those  distinctions  to  remain  valid,  which 
traditional  prejudices  had  established  among  men. 

As  towards  the  demands  of  morality  all  men  were 
equals ;  and  the  same  reasons,  which  induced  the  philtKO- 
phers  to  protest  eagerly  against  the  neglectfiil  treatment 
of  the  female  sex,  and  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  slave 
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(p.  159),  likewise  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  na- 
tional distinction  of  Hellenes  as  against  Non-Hellenes, 
and  to  acknowledge,  that  whosoever  was  wise  and  just, 
to  whatever  nation  and  to  whatever  class  he  belonged, 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  Divinity,  and  must  therefore 
also  have  a  right  to  claim  full  recognition  from  men.  It 
is  true  that  Isocrates  even  in  these  latter  days  preached  war 
against  the  Persians  as  a  sacred  and  national  duty ;  but 
the  ancient  enmity  between  Asia  and  Europe  had  become 
nothing  more  than  a  fine  phrase,  which  was  warmed  up 
for  the  sake  of  special  purposes.  And  Isocratcs  himself, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  ali-eady  the  representative  of  a 
new  Hellenism,  lying  not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  whioh  sentiments  again  can  be  acquired 
by  all  uncorrupted  natures.  An  ideal  Hellenism  of  this 
kind,  such  as  the  most  eminent  men  of  this  age,  Epami- 
ninondas  (vol.  iv.  p.  522),  Timotheus  (p.  94),  and  otliers 
sought  to  represent  in  tlieir  own  persons,  developed  itself 
e  especially  at  Athens,  because  Athens  was  a  city  be- 
'  ;  to  the  world  at  large,  where  members  of  the 
wildest  variety  of  nations  met,— Greeks  fi-om  all  the  colo- 
nies, half-Greeks  and  barbarians,  Thracians,  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians, — and  where  all  these  nations  were  repre- 
sented by  their  best  men.  Had  not  ever  since  the  time  of 
Solon  those  foreigners  repaired  to  Athens,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  tasting  Hellenic  culture  ?  It  was  here  that  tliis 
culture  first  lost  its  local  coloring,  that  men  learnt  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  world-culture ;  here  Mithrldates,  the  eon  of' 
Ehodohates,  a  Persian  prince,  was  seen  as  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Plato  erecting  the  likeness  of  his  teacher  in 
the  Academy,  and  consecratmg  it  to  the  Musts.  Here  it 
was  therefore  impossible  to  remain  involved  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  narrow  patriotism ;  and  here  the  point  was 
soonest  reached,  of  acknowledging  without  restraint  the 
defects  of  native,  and  the  advantage  of  foreign  institution,?, 
instead  of  frequently  admiring  most  what  was  different 
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from,  the  ways  of  Athens.  In  defiance  of  all  experience 
Sparta  was  still  lauded  as  the  seat  of  moral  discipline  and 
fidelity  to  the  law  ;  and  enthnsiastic  praises  were  bestowed 
upon  the  simple  manners  of  the  Northern  peoples.  And 
,p  .  ,  in  particular  the  monarchical  constitution  of 
in  favor  of     foreign  countries  received  the  tribute  of  sin- 

moniuTinj'.  =  .  i  i  -u        j 

cere  veneration,  and  not  oniy  when  based, 
upon  the  legitimate  foundation  of  popular  statutes  or 
usages,  but  also  when  established  by  force.  In  the  dia- 
logue lEsro,  attributed  to  Xenophon,  the  Tyrant  converses 
■with  the  poet  Simonides ;  for  it  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
be  whom  the  author  has  chosen  as  a  representative  of  the 
traditional  view  of  the  enviable  good  fortune  of  a  ruler's 
office.  The  Tyrant  eloquently  demonstrate  its  dark  aides 
from  his  own  experience  ;  he  describes  the  weary  feeling 
of  want  amidst  the  abundance  of  all  good  things,  as  well 
as  the  constant  fear  and  the  absence  of  freedom  which 
accompany  the  tenure  of  absolute  power.  But  Simonides 
is  by  no  means  converted  into  a  republican;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  adherra  to  his  view  that  these  evils  are  not  ne- 
T  concomitants  of  the  calling  of  a  ruler,  and  that 
e  sovereign  is  after  all  able  to  be  a  benefactor 
of  his  people,  and  a  prince  enjoying  love  and  confidence.* 
The  court  of  Perdiceas  and  Archelaus  (p.  40),  the 
magic  charm  exercised  by  the  personality  of  the  younger 

"Soeratea  mundaims;  Heraianl],  Pfaw,  70.  Gfoae  views  with  regard  In 
BlaTCS  in  Euripides  (Sehenkl,  FolkiirAe  Aiwchlm  dea  Unrip,  lal  and  Xenoplioo 
(Zeller,  ii.  1,  ITO).  Plato  is  obscure  with  regard  to  women  |».  S70),  and  as  lo 
Blorea  less  generous  than  Xenophon,  who  has  a  deeper  coQCBptJon  of  the 
Idea  of  the  famJlj.  Cf.  StjUmpel,  i>™W«cSe  PklloMpMs  (far  CWenS™,  S05.— 
According  to  Isosr.  Iv.  60,  It  was  the  desert  of  Athens,  that  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenee  was  1^1)1^71  TDu -y^Davt^'UT^c  Siamlnt.  Bauchenst«tn  ad  laocr.  li. — 
Mithridates.,  i'PoS=9«™  COpop™?.™-),  Diog.LaSrt.iiI.2S.  Unfortunately 
no  details  are  itnown  ooncemitis  the  author  of  the  dedicatory  gift i  but  it 
after  all  remElns  proliabie  that  Mithridatea  was  e,  oontemporary  of  Plato 
and  of  eilnnion  iWhom  Pliny  datoaOl.ciiiL  hat  who  must  have  heen  at 
work  iMiforB  that  ttme;  cf.  Brunn,  i.  39i),  and  that  personal  relations  existed 
between  him  and  Plato.  Vaillant,  A<A.  imp.  14.  introdnoes  him  as  Mfthri. 
dates  IV.and  identifies  him  with  the  friend  of  Cyrus  {^Mni.ii.  5,sai  Hi.  3 
2)  and  with  the  eatrap  of  Lycaonia  (ih.  vt\.  R.  25). 
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Cyrus,  and  the  fame  of  Euagoras  prove,  what  an  attrac- 
tion monarchy  possessed  for  the  Greeks  of  this  age.  In 
speaking  of  Euagoras,  Isocrates  declares  monarchical  sway 
to  be  the  highest  of  ail  possessions  among  gods  and  men, 
and  all  the  art  of  rhetors  and  of  poets  to  be  inadequate  to 
a  worthy  celebration  of  the  true  rider.  The  same  Iso- 
crates in  his  political  orations  and  epistles  addresses  him- 
self mainly  to  princely  personages,  to  Archidamus,  to 
Dionysius,  to  Philip,  to  Timotheua  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  Tyrant  Clearehus,  and  others.  All  this  shows  how- 
strong  a  tendency  existed  in  these  times,  to  expect  salva- 
tion for  states  not  from  popular  assemblies  and  proposals 
of  laws,  but  from  a  thorough  vigor  of  aotion  on  the  part 
of  individual  men. 

This  tendency  of  the  age,  which  presents  p,^t„„jj 
itself  to  us  with  great  distinctness  in  the  poiitiee. 
rhetors,  as  well  as  in  the  historical  writers  Theopompus 
and  Xenophon,  in  the  case  of  the  philosophers  appears  as 
a  dogma  developed  with  perfect  clearness.  It  is  true  that 
the  philosophers  of  the  Academy  likewise  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  regulation  of  republican  constitutions,  and 
several  pupils  of  Plato  are  mentioned,  who  were  active  as 
legislator,  e.  g.  Menedemus  at  Pyrrha,  Phormioo  in  Elis, 
Aristonymus  in  Arcadia,  and  Eudoxus  in  Cnidus ;  but 
these  legislations,  which  have  their  origin  in  philosophical 
reflection,  after  all  only  prove  how  utterly  their  authors 
and  the  age  had  lost  confidence  in  the  independent  vitality 
■  of  the  civic  communities ;  nor  was  Plato  himself  ever  able 
to  recognize  the  freely  active  spirit  of  a  community  of 
citizens  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  true  State  might 
be  built  up.  For  of  the  idea  of  the  state,  which  his  mind 
pictured  to  itself,  none  but  philosophically  trained  men 
could  attain  to  a  full  consciousness ;  aoeording  to  his 
view,  it  could  not  be  realized  otherwise  than  through  a 
man  of  eminence,  who  by  the  absolute  force  of  his  will 
controlled  the  whole,  repressed  the  impulses  of  selfishness, 
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and  aa  with  the  hand  of  an  artist  moulded  a  harmonious 
commonwealth. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  and  inner  consis- 
tency of  these  views  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Slate, 
their  application  to  existing  circumstances  was  infinitely 
difficult ;  and  yet  the  Platouic  school  was  unwilling  to  re- 
nounce it ;  they  wished  to  be  practical  politicians  as  well 
as  philosophers,  and  in  this  endeavor  involved  themselves 
in  the  most  contradictory  results.  For  from  their  moral 
stund-point  they  were,  in  fiill  accordance  with  the  popular 
feeling,  obliged  to  disapprove  of  whatever  was  accom- 
plished in  the  State  by  means  of  force;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  actual  realization  of  their  political  system  de- 
manded a  form  of  government  which  could  not  be  estab- 
lished without  the  perpetration  of  the  most  serious  wrongs. 
Plato  describes  Tyrannical  government  as  the  most  abomi- 
nable of  all  constitutions,  and  yet  he  is  able  to  enter  into 
the  closest  relations  with  the  Tyrant  Dionysius;  indeed, 
there  existed  Tyrants,  who  could  boast  themselves  the 
pupils  of  Plato,  such  as  especially  the  Clearehus  mentioned 
above,  who  for  twelve  years  (b.  c.  363—352)  held  sway 
at  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  as  a  model  of  Tyrannical 
guile  and  falseness,  but  at  the  same  time  also  as  a  friend 
and  patron  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
two  assassins  of  Clearehus,  Chion  and  Leonides,  are  like- 
wise pupils  of  the  Academy,  as  are  the  brothers  Python 
and  Heraclides,  the  murderers  of  Cotys  (p.  110)  ;  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  their 
master,  when  they  risked  their  life  for  the  removal  of  foes 
of  freedom.  Now,  although  it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to 
hold  Plato  and  his  philosophy  accountable  for  the  actions 
of  individual  members  of  the  Platonic  school,  yet  so  much 
is  evident:  that  it  was  impossible  to  derive  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Academy  a  fixed  position  in  the  political 
questions  of  the  age,  or  a  safe  standard  for  the  estimation 
of  persons  and  affiiirs.    Is  not  this  most  clearly  to  be  seen 
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in  the  instance  of  Piato  himself?  When  the  younger  Di- 
onysiua,  a  prince  endowed  with  abilities  of  great  promise, 
had  begun  his  rule  at  Syracuse  and  snmmoned  Plato  to 
his  court  (p.  192),  Plato  had  expected  from  him  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  lofty  task  of  pllil(^ophicaIly  mould- 
ing a  state,  but  after  for  a  brief  time  indulging  in  hopes, 
had  seen  himself  most  completely  deceived.  And  yet  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  philosophei  s  sta.t«  at  Syracuse  was 
not  abandoned.  But  the  same  piince,  on  whom  the  Pla- 
tonic school  had  counted  was  now  their  worst  foe.  The 
undertaking  of  Dion  of  whi  h  the  object  was  the  over- 
throw of  Dionysius  (b.  o.  357),  was  a  joint  act  of  the 
Academy,  whose  association  we  see  on  this  occasion  ap- 
pearing aa  a  political  power.  All  these  eflforte,  however, 
remained  without  r^ult ;  the  ideal  politics  of  Plato  were 
indeed  capable  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of 
men,  but  unfit  to  fiirnish  them  with  a  fixed  stand-point  in 
the  struggles  of  the  present,  and  still  less  able  to  cure  its 
evils.* 
The  more  that  the  philosophers  themselves 


Dsophy 

became  convinced  of  this  fact,  the  more  they  g^^^ 
retired  in  deep  vexation  of  spirit  from  public 
life  i  they  bad  lost  ali  sympathy  with  the  State  as  it  ex- 
isted. They  lenounccd  al!  endeavors  at  influencing  the 
multitude,  and  a  broad  gulf  formed  itself  between  them 
and  the  people.  This  dirision  was  a  misfortune  for  the 
State.  For  while  formerly  the  best  forces  had  at  the 
same  time  also  been  those  which  were  the  most  efitetive 
in  the  civic  community,  and  while  even  those  who  were 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  party,  yet  with  pa- 
triotic self-denial  contributed  their  share  of  service  to  the 
commonwealth, — as  e.  g.  Niciaa  did, — we  now  find  the 
most  gifted  men  averting  themselves  from  it ;  the  State  is 

*  Platonic  laglslatorB :  HBrmana,  K»(o,  14,— aeorohus  and  his  assassins : 
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to  them  a  matter  of  indifference,  of  ridicule,  and  of 
offence.  In  proportion  aa  their  spirit  is  lofty  and  their 
judgment  clear,  they  regard  the  existing  condition  of 
tilings  with  hopelessness.  They  despise  the  petty  state- 
dom  of  Greece,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  meanest  sel- 
fishness are  the  determining  element,  and  deride  a  com- 
monwealth, in  which  the  chance  of  the  beans  determines 
who  is  to  govern.  Nor,  again,  is  any  interest  left  for  the 
past  of  Athens.  Plato  condemns  all,  even  the  inost  glori- 
ous, statesmen  of  his  native  city ;  he  regards  its  acquisi- 
tion of  the  supremacy  on  the  sea  as  its  great  misfortune, 
ftud  in  merely  pronouncing  the  word  '  democracy,'  he  as- 
sumes that  all  reasonable  men  will  agree  in  condemning 
it.  Now,  inasmuch  aB  from  their  point  of  view  the 
Sophists  likewise  labored  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  institutions  of  the  State,  by  setting  up  the  mdividual 
as  judge  over  them,  and  regarding  all  laws  as  arbitrary 
ordinances  which  owe  their  origin  to  compromise  or  force, 
—the  two  tendencies  of  tiie  age  which  differed  most  from 
one  another,  Socratic  philosophy  and  Sophistry,  coincided 
in  this  point :  that  both  undermined  the  feeiing  of  devo- 
tion to  the  existing  constitution  and  shook  at  its  base  the 
firm  strength  of  the  ancient  civic  State,  resting  as  it  did 
on  the  agreement  between  its  laws  and  the  sentiments  of 
all  its  members. 

In  this  age  we  find  only  a  few  men  in 
otthesphei^B  Athens,  who,  like  Timotheus,  e.  g.,  sought  to 
"'"  ^  combine  the  performance  of  public  duties  with 

philosophical  culture.  In  general  the  different  circles 
came  to  exist  apart,  and  the  vital  resources  which  still 
survived  in  the  commonwealth  separated  from  one  another. 
The  wise  man  avoids  contact  with  civil  business,  as  if  it 
■were  a  pollution,  and  iutellectual  interests  have  been  re- 
moved into  quite  another  field.  Accordingly  it  seems  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  conduct  of  public  business  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  men  of  a  subordinate  kind,  selfish 
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persons  wlio  lead  the  people  by  encouraging  its  foiblea  and 
flattering  its  thoughtJess  indolence.  Meanwhile,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Athenians  believe  it  possible  to  preserve  liber- 
ty and  prosperity  without  exertions;  while  apparently 
standing  still,  they  fail  to  observe  that  they  are  retrogres- 
sing, although  the  feeling  for  civic  honor  and  civic  duty  is 
growing  duller  and  duller.  They  had  shainefuily  aban- 
doned the  last  remnant  of  maritime  dominion ;  they  had 
not  even  bestowed  serious  thoughts  upon  the  security  of 
their  oivn  city  itself,  and  refused  to  sec  the  dangers,  for 
the  aversion  of  which  sacrifices  were  required.  On  the 
one  side  a  wealthy  intellectual  life,  floating  in  ideal  eleva- 
tion, from  the  stand-point  of  which  the  Attic  civic  State 
was  regarded  as  a  thing  without  value ;  on  the  other  an 
indolent  existence,  swayed  by  selfishness,  lazily  sunk  in 
obedience  to  daily  habit,  and  unwilling  to  allow  its  com- 
fortable ease  to  be  disturbed  by  any  exertion.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Athens  of  Eubulus  drifted  on,  like  a  ship  without 
a  helmsman,  with  the  current  of  the  age. 

And  now  a  foe  had  appeared,  more  danger-  ,^^^^  ^^^^^ 
ous  than  any  with  whom  Athens  had  had  to  YtC"""  °^ 
deal  when  at  the  height  of  her  power,  a  great 
State  of  growing  strength  and  of  inexhaustible  resources,  a 
State  which,  securely  directed  by  the  foresight  of  a  saga- 
cious mind,  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land,  for  mastering  one  after  the  other  of 
the  petty  States  of  Greece,  and  which  was  lying  in  wait 
for  the  Athenians  above  all  the  rest  If,  then,  the  city 
was  not  to  drift  into  his  grasp  as  a  defenceless  prey,  and 
to  perish  dishonorably,  there  was  need  of  an  Athenian 
who  refused  to  despair  of  his  native  city,  although  ho 
thoroughly  perceived  its  weak  points,  who  united  in  him- 
self to  high  intellectual  force  and  an  idealizing  spirit,  a 
devoted  patriotism,  and  who  ventured  to  undertake  the 
task  of  once  more  gathering  all  the  forces  of  good  which 
remained,  of  arousing  the  sense  of  honor  which  had  heen 
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extinguished,  and  of  bringing  to  pass  a  regeneration  of  tiie 
Attic  commonwealth,  so  that  it  should  once  more  talce  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  Hellenes  on  behalf  of  the  noblest 
possessions  of  the  nation.  Such  a  man  was  Demosthenes ; 
and  with  him  there  begins  once  more  a  history  of  Athens. 
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ATHENS  ASD  KING   FHILIP   TO   THE  I 
PHILOOKATEiS.* 


In  the  period  when  Pericles  was  extending  the  Attic 
dominion  in  the  Poatus  (vol.  ii.  p.  634),  one  of  the  remo- 
teat  points  reached  by  it  was  Nymphieum,  a  port  of  the 


Dsrrator  of  hie  pabllc  actiiii;  worthy  of  him  t  and  out  of  tha  works  coa- 
oeraing  the  parind  of  Philip  ITheopompua,  PhlloohDrue,  lib.  vl„  Durls)  there 
eie  lelt  to  us  only  meagre  fragments,  or  traditiou  reashiDg  us  at  seoood  or 
third  hand  (DiodoruB,  JuBtin).  Plulorch  fs  of  tmporfaocewhen  he  men- 
principal  work  on  Damoslhenei'  is  unfortunately  lost!  of  all  those  who  haya 
judged  DemoalheneB,  he  displays  the  greatest  insight.  Tiie  biographers 
are  uncritical.  We  are  therefore  without  a  oonneoted  history,-  instead  of 
tliis,  the  age  stands  before  ns  like  a  drama,  in  whioh  we  see  htstorical  per- 
sonages aoiJHgwith  all  the  aleameas  of  livmg  individualities.    We  find 

extraordloary  charm  of  the  Demosthenic  age ;  heteon,  too,  is  based  the 
difference  in  the  conceptions  formed  of  it;  for  it  depends  on  the  personal 

sion  made  upon  OS  by  hie  speeches,  upun  the  truthfulness  with  which  wa 
credit  him.  All  the  attempts  whioh  hare  been  made  to  whitewash 
.fflsohinea  (ef,  Francke  onSleehowSsnito^aicA.  in  Weue  Jniri.  /Hr  PUlol.,  xii.) 

caricature  due  to  poFitlcal  hatj^  {Bpea^ei^  DeavMh.VertAiidlgtmff  dee  ^esiphoH, 
Muntoh.  ISia),  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  their  want  of  suooess  merely  fornish 
a  testunony  in  favor  of  Demosthenes.  Equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  at- 
tempts to  tack  In  a  midway-oourae  between  Demosthenes  and  fiBohines  <cf. 
Frahberger  on  O.  Haupt  Lebm  dm  aemasih.  In  »™  JoAi*.  /Sr  I>MU,l  1882,  p. 
el4).  Withont  denying  the  character  of  a  demotratie  party-orator  to  belong 
to'D^tnosthenes,  we  sliall  yet  be  jnstiQed  in  regarding  his  speeches  as 
genuine  BourBOB  of  history,  if  wo  belieye  in  the  truthfalness  and  honeety 
of  his  mind.    In  this  respect  I  have  ftorn  full  oonviotion  followed  the  view 

wearylnglyto  bring  order  into  the  history  of  thisage.  I  merely  mention 
the  labors  of  F.  Banke.  Boeckh,  Winiewski,  Droyaen,  BBhneke,  VSmel, 
Fimkhlnel,  the  critical  and  exegetieal  labors  on  the  Orators  of  Sanppe, 
WoHtormnnn,  Frnnke,  Rehdanta  and  others,  and  the  nfliratlvcs  of  Thirl- 
10*  22-5 
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Taurian  peninsula,  situate  to  tlie  south  of  Panticapieum, 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  wliicb  leads  from  the  Tontus 
into  the  Talus  Mfeotis.  These  distant  mem- 
theaes,  Uie  bgi^  of  the  Confederation  were  plfwicd  in  a  dif- 
moathenes,  ficult  position  after  the  Sicilian  calamity,  iaas- 
Ol.osii.1  much  as  what  had  hitherto  heen  their  pro- 
""uis  tecting  power  was  no  longer  able  to  take  care 

paren  age.  ^f  j[jp^_  Thero  accordingly  remained  no  course 
open  to  them  but  that  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  with 
their  neighbors  on  their  own  account,  and  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  these  after  such  a  fashion  as  to  leave  their  commer- 
cial relations  with  Athens  uuliurt  and  secured.  Pantica- 
p^um  was  the  centre  of  tlio  Bosporan  empire,  which  was 
at  that  time  at  the  height  of  prosperity  under  the  Sparto- 
eidie  Cp-  137)  ;  it  was  upon  friendly  intercourse  with  them 
that  the  community  of  NympL^um  bad  to  depend  ;  and 
an  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Gylon  waa  one  of  those  who 
negotiated  the  conclusion  of  an  intimate  union.  Although 
he  had  hereby  in  no  sense  done  dami^^e  to  the  interests 
of  his  native  city,  yet  his  proceedings  were  regarded  with 
disfevor  at  Athens,  so  that  an  indictment  was  preferred 
against  him,  and  he  w^  sentenced  to  a  fine.  In  conse- 
quence he  repaired  anew  to  the  Pontus,  where  he  met  with 
a  most  honorable  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  princes 
there.  A  place  near  Pbanagoria,  Cepi  by  name,  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  as  a  gift,  and  he  married  a  native  woman. 
From  this  marriage  sprang  two  daughters,  who,  being 
possessed  of  a  considerable  dowry,  came  to  Athens  and 
wedded  Attic  citizens.     The  one  of  them  married  Demo- 

wall  and  Grote.  ThB  results  of  all  IheEB  iBbore,  msnifolrtly  advnneed  by 
hia  own  research,  are  combined  in  the  *nrk  of  Arnold  Schufer.  Ii™™tt™« 
md  Mim  zea  (laSB^),  the  treasure- honae  of  all  thatwa  know  of  the  Phll- 
Ippio  age,  to  wbtoh,  as  fl  matter  of  course,  my  narrative  ton  owes  far  more 
than  It  la  poBBibie  to  fndiORta  by  citatlona.  Blnoe  the  appenranoe  of  this 
work,  the  historical  materiais  have  not  been  Inoreased  to  any  important  ex- 
tent- hnt  I  haTa  endeavoreil  to  turn  to  the  fullest  possible  acoonnt  the  gain 
which  Is  to  be  obtained  fi^ra  the  new  Scholia  to^^hioea,  from  insorip- 
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cliares  of  the  deme  Leuconoe;  the  other,  Cleobule  by 
name,  became  the  wife  of  a  manuiacturer  ami  merchant 
of  position,  Demosthenes  of  the  deme  Paiania,  who  main- 
tained an  establishment  of  two  large  workshops,  in  which 
arms,  cutlery,  and  furniture  were  produced.  This  De- 
mosthenes and  Cleobule  were  the  parents  of  the  orator, 
who  was  born  at  Athens  three  or  four  years  after  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas. 

These  relations  of  parentage  were,  at  a  later  date,  when 
Demosthenes  the  son  directed  the  politics  of  Athens,  made 
use  of  by  his  adversaries,  in  order  to  represent  him  as  an 
intruder,  devoid  of  any  claim  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  city,  iuasrauch  as  he  was  not  even  a  genuine  Hellene, 
but  a  foreigner  and  a  semi-barbarian.  His  grandfather 
on  the  mother's  side  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  by  treason,  his  grandmother  to  be  a 
Scythian  woman,  and  indeed  to  belong  to  the  Nomad 
race  of  that  people.  Doubtless  this  is  an  invidious  con- 
ception misrepresenting  the  fects  of  the  case.  Before  his 
death  Gyion  had  paid  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  his  na- 
tive city,  nor  could  any  one  of  the  opponents  of  Demos- 
thenes prove  the  existence  of  any  obligation  resting  upon 
Gylou's  family,  or  impugn  on  satisfactory  grounds  the 
rights  of  inheritance  of  his  descendants.  With  regard  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  defect  of  descent,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  there  was  more  of  reason  in  this  objection. 
For  in  the  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  manifold  family-con- 
nexions were  formed  between  Hellenes  and  Scythians, 
(vol,  i.  p,  492).  Had  not  even  a  chieftain  of  the  Scy- 
thians, Scylles,  the  contemporary  of  Sitalos,  horn  as  the 
son  of  an  Ionic  mother,  been  educated  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  writing,  and  become  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of 
Greek  manners  and  customs,  even  receiving  the  civic  fran- 
chise of  Olbia,  where  he  had  a  Greek  housewife  ? 

It  is  true  that  he  was  overthrown  by  his  brother,  the 
son  of  the  daughter  of  Teres  (p.  14),  the  leader  of  the  nar 
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tional  party  ;  but  hia  story  shoira,  how  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  coast-towns  had  peneti'ated  even  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Scythian  nation,  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  nation- 
alities had  become  blended  far  more  fully  in  the  coast- 
towns  themselves,  especially  since  the  Thracians,  whose  re- 
lations were  most  intimate  both  with  the  Scythians  ami 
with  the  Hellenes,  promoted  this  amalgamation.  In  gen- 
ei-al,  intercourse  with  the  peoples  of  the  north  was  much 
less  repugnant  to  the  Hellenes,  than  e.  g.  with  PhtBuidans, 
Babylonians,  and  Egyptians ;  indeed  they  were  rather  in 
a  sense  attracted  to  the  former ;  and  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  Athenians  who  were  blood-relations  of  Thracian 
families,  such  as  Gmon,  Thucydides  the  historian,  the 
philosopher  Antisthenes  (perhaps  Themistocles  also 
should  be  included  in  the  list),  we  cannot  avoid  the  obser- 
vation, that  it  was  precisely  men  of  great  mark  who 
sprang  from  mixed  maiTiages  of  this  description. 
Menestheus  too,  the  son  of  Hippocrates  by  the  Thracian 
princess  and  the  son-in-law  of  Timotheus,  causpd  a  sen- 
sation in  Athens  by  his  early  and  peculiarly  vigorous  and 
manly  development;  and  when  he  was  asked  about  his 
parents,  he  was  wont  to  say  be  owed  far  more  thanks  to 
bis  mother  than  to  his  father ;  for  that  while  the  latter 
had  done  his  utmost  to  make  him  a  Thracian,  she  had 
done  her  best  to  make  him  a  Hellene.  Now  since  the 
growing  exhaustion  of  the  Attic  civic  communities,  as  we 
have  good  grounds  for  assuming,  connects  itself  with  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  marriages  were  concluded  among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  family-circles  akin  to  one 
another,  it  seems  extremely  natural,  that  connexions 
formed  with  members  of  other  nations  should  have  con- 
tributed to  invigorate  the  Greek  families  both  physically 
and  mentally,  and  especially,  in  the  period  of  the  gradual 
decrease  of  national  energy,  to  call  into  life  powers,  such 
as  were  becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  purely  Hellenic 
bouses.     Thus  it  may  pcrliaps   be  al^o  conjectured   with 
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reference  to  Demosthenes,  that  the  extraordinary  power 
of  tension  characteristic  of  his  mind  is  connected  witli  the 
circumstance,  that  aome  of  the  blood  of  the  nortliom  peo- 
ples flowed  in  bis  veins. 

But  boivever  this  may  have  been,  we  may  jjj^  gijuj. 
assume  with  certainty,  that  the  foreign  con-  •""**■ 
nesions  of  his  family  ftirnished  to  bim  an  impulse  of 
great  significance.  His  mother,  whose  birth-place  was  on 
the  Pontns,  could  not  but  at  a  very  early  date  lead  the 
spirit  of  the  boy  beyond  the  circle  of  the  walls  of  liis  na^ 
tive  city,  while  his  Mher  stood  before  his  eyes  as  the  im- 
age of  an  efficient  and  worthy  citizen,  of  the  type  which 
had  still  survived  in  the  better  spheres  of  the  civic  popula- 
tion. He  was  capable  of  conducting  an  extensive  business 
with  circumspection  and  with  a  vigorous  baud,  was  loyally 
devoted  to  the  commonwealth,  and  deemed  it  his  highest 
honor  to  fulfil  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness  all  his 
duties  as  a  citizen.  There  was  no  lack  either  of  means  for 
education  or  of  good-will  and  rational  direction;  and 
thus.  Demosthenes,  who  grew  up  at  home  with  a  younger 
sister,  was  doubtless  a  boy  exceptionally  fiivored  and  for- 
tunate.* 

But  this  good  fortune  was  of  brief  endurance.    When 

donbtlBHS  bsfed  upon  Ibccs.  That  the  Soy th inns  nere  Mongola  ie  oonvin- 
clagly  disputed  byMUIIenhoff  in  ihe  NomtibaichUder  BtrU,i.Aiad«ra.,l^S, 
p.SiB.— MenealheuB:  Eehdant!,  JjiMw.  23Bf.  With  respect  to  the  mingling 
of  blood  in  the  Atttc  families,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that,  according  to 
Bemays  (DM.  iit  AriOol.  mi),  AristotlB  too  was  a  half-Oreek.  (This  will 
probably  also  explain  many  s,  peculiarity  of  diction  in  hlm-j—Demoiithenes 
oomes  of  age  in  the  summer  of  (MB,  towards  the  end  of  01.  ciii.  \i,  or  Ihe 
beginning  of  01.  ctll.S.  The  period  of  gUBnilenship  closes  in  the  tanlh 
year;  itbegins  01.  cL  1,  a.o.  Biaj  Demosthenes  was  then  aevan  years  of  ago; 
hence  he  was  bora  about  Oi.  jteii.  1.  a.  c  S8S.  This  calcniation,  which  is 
based  upon  the  GhroDotogy  of  the  gnardianship  and  upon  VIL  X.  Oral.  S43,  is 
contradicted  by  the  incidental  statement  In  tlie  speech  (n  Mid.  HA,  accord- 
ing to  which  DemoBthenos  was  in  the  autumn  of  B4fl  n,  c,  thirty-Lwo  years  of 
age  J  which  would  make  the  year  of  his  birth  381  (Dion,  ai  Amm.  1. 4)  or  332, 
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Demnsthencs  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  fell  sick 
and  died.  lie  left  indeed  a  house  in  gcMd  order  behind 
The  uar-  ^im;  there  reniaioed  a  property  of  at  least 
dianalifp""^  fourteen  talents  (£3,400  eirc.),  invested  in  his 
Oi-cf-a-oiii.  own  business  and  in  other  concerns,  the  inter- 
scfij.  '  est  of  which  was  far  more  than  sufficient  to 

support  his  widow  and  children.  Moreover,  the  father 
had  most  carefully  provided  for  the  management  of  this 
property.  The  nearest  friends  of  the  house  had  been  ap- 
pointed guardians,  viz.  Therippides,  and  the  nephews  of 
the  testator,  Aphobus  and  Demophon,  all  of  them  well-to- 
do  men,  to  whom  he  had  moreover  providently  left  special 
legacies  on  account  of  their  trouble ;  finally  he  had  also  en- 
deavored to  make  his  two  above-named  nephews  so  thor- 
oughly members  of  his  family  by  means  of  marriage-en- 
gagements, that  according  to  his  presumption  they  would 
care  for  it  as  for  their  own. 

But  never  has  the  last  will  of  a  fiiithful  father  of  a 
family  been  more  vilely  contemned.  For  the  friends  of  the 
house  proved  themselves  its  worst  foes ;  all  the  advantages 
which  the  will  offered  to  them  they  greedQy  appropriated, 
without  fulfilling  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  its 
recognition.  They  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  testator,  neglected  and  deprived  of  their  value 
the  manufiw;tory  and  business,  squandered  and  invested 
moneys,  and  instead  of  their  augmenting  the  property  of 
their  wards,  which  an  intelligent  management  might  easily 
have  doubled,  their  administration  of  it  was  of  so  uncon- 
scientious a  character,  that  even  the  capital  was  for 
the  most  part  lost.  The  complaints  of  the  mother,  the 
representations  of  honest  friends,  public  opinion,  which  as- 
serted itself  in  favor  of  the  orphans— all  remained  without 
effect;  the  guardians  appealed  to  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  expiration  of 
these  powers  that  they  could  be  called  to  account.  It  ivas 
from  this  side  that  the  youth,  as  he  grew  towards  man- 
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hood,  becswne  acquainted  with  the  world ;  the  first  acnaaf- 
tions  ■which  toolt  hold  of  his  mind  were  those  of  indigna- 
tion at  faithlessness  and  treachery  ;  and  while  other  boys 
were  joyously  looking  forward  to  the  time,  when,  having 
outgrown  domestic  discipline,  they  might  enjoy  life,  he 
was  filled  by  the  single  idea,  that  he  should  like  to  be  a 
man  and  a  strong  one,  in  order  to  avenge  the  shame  cast 
upon  his  paternal  home,  and  to  chastise  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  ruthless  selfishness  against  its  children.  Al- 
though, then,  neither  means  nor  opportunities  wore  want- 
ing for  inf«Ilectual  development,  yet  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  his  family  affairs  entirely  marred  the  joyous- 
ness  ofhisyouth,  Asa  rule  he  remained  at  home  with 
his  mother,  avoided  the  sports  of  boyhood,  and  entered  in- 
to none  of  those  genial  connexions  between  comrades,  such 
as  were  wont  to  be  formed  in  the  paltestrce  and  among  the 
chivalrous  exercises  of  youth ;  he  was  pale  and  slender, 
and  was  roocked  as  a  weakling  by  those  of  his  own  ago. 
In  their  eyes  he  seemed  awkward  and  saturnine  ;  he  was 
incapable  of  being  merry  at  his  ease  among  them.  He 
had  in  his  mind  only  a  single  object,  upon  which  he  was 
intent  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  intellect ;  viz.  to  obtain 
the  requisite  weapons  for  the  struggle  incumbent  upon  him. 
To  the  effect  of  speech  he  was  already  no  Demosihe 
stranger.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  present  in  J^ui"^ 
the  judicial  chamber,  where  Callistratus  was  q,  ^j,,  ^ 
subjected  to  an  indictment  of  life  and  death  on  oaeej. 
the  affair  of  Oropus  fp.  105)?'  he  was  witn^s  of  the  bit- 
ter wrath  of  the  assembly  against  the  accused,  and  saw 
how  by  the  power  of  bis  eloquence  he  changed  the  opinion 
of  the  jury,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  was  con- 
ducted homo  like  a  victor  amidst  praise  and  congratula^ 
tions.  This  experience  was  for  Demosthenes  an  event  of 
enduring  effect ;  he  was  resolved  to  become  an  orator ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  come  of  age,  applied  to  IsEeus  (p. 
172),  the  foremost  master  of  Attic  law,  and  the  advocate 
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of  the  most  successful  experience,  particularly  m  questions 
of  disputed  inheritances.  After  having  doubtless  already 
previously  been  connected  with  him,  Demosthenes  now 
claimed  hLs  services  exclusively  for  himself,  induced  him 
to  come  and  live  in  his  own  house,  and  in  return  for  a 
considerable  fee  (10,000  drachms  =  £367  circ.)  to  de- 
vote himself  entii-ely  to  ti-ainicg  liim;  so  that,  although 
Is»us  did  not  in  consequence  leave  oif  conducting  cases 
and  writing  orations,  he  gave  instruction  in  oratory  to  no 
one  else.  It  was  a  close  jjersonal  relation  into  which  they 
entered,  an  intellectual  armed  alliance,  in  order  with  their 
united  strength  to  carry  on  the  contest  of  vengeance,  which 
Demosthenes,  like  the  Heroes  of  ancient  mythology,  un- 
dertook against  the  desolaters  of  his  paternal  home. 
„     ,      ,       This  contest  was  waged  in  a  succession  of 

Opening  of  '^ 

the  suit  stases.   The  first  was  the  demand  of  an  account, 

agamRt  the  o  i  i    ■ 

guardians.  and  the  preferment  of  a  general  complaint 
01.  ciT.  1  (B.  Tvith  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  guardian- 
ship, Next,  resort  was  hsid  to  the  various 
ways  of  decision  by  arbitration ;  but  the  guardians 
avoided  all  attempts  at  a  compromise,  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge even  the  decision  of  the  arbiters  appointed  by 
the  State.  There  accordingly  remained  nothing  but  a 
formal  action.  In  the  third  year  after  he  had  come  of 
age,  Demosthenes  handed  in  his  written  accusation  to  the 
First  Archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  pre- 
liminaries of  questions  concerning  the  guardianship  ;  and 
in  this  indictment  moved  f»r  a  penalty  of  ten  talents  (£2, 
505)  against  each  of  the  guardians.  The  matter  was  now 
fully  set  in  motion.  Demosthenes,  who  had  right  on  his 
side  as  well  as  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  youthfiil  age  (twenty  years), 
possessed  ail  the  strength  of  character  of  mature  man- 
hooi.1,  went  on  unshaken,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
his  adversaries  but  to  contrive  new  intrigues.  For  this 
purpose  they  took  advantage  of  the  institutions  existing 
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in  Athens,  the  design  of  which  was  to  avoid  undue  im- 
positions and  injustice  in  the  demands  of  public  services 
from  the  wealthier  citizens  (vol.  ii.  p.  524).  When  a  citi- 
zen considered  that  an  excessive  demand  had  been  made 
upon  him,  and  that  the  service  claimed  from  himself 
ought  with  more  justice  to  have  been  asked  from  some  one 
else,  he  had  the  right  of  transferring  the  service  to  this 
other  person,  or  of  calling  upon  him  for  an  exchange  of 
property,  undertaking  to  defray  out  of  the  property  of  the 
other  the  service  in  question, — whether  it  were  the  equip- 
ment of  a  ship  or  of  a  chorus.  If  in  such  a  transaction 
no  amicable  understanding  was  arrived  at,  he  who  had 
proffered  the  exchange  had  the  right  of  sequestrating  the 
property  of  the  other,  being  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
hold  his  own  in  readiness  for  the  same  purpose.  Here- 
upon an  inventory  was  made  within  three  days  of  the 
property  of  either ;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  inventory  the 
judicial  tribunal  finally  decided  which  of  the  two  was 
rightfully  called  upon  to  undertake  the  disputed  service. 
This  institution,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Solon,  was  in 
general  calculated  upon  simple  and  easily  intelligible  con- 
ditions of  property.  In  later  times  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult,  and,  instead  of  affording  a  protection 
against  arbitrary  oppression,  was  not  unfrequently  used 
as  an  instrument  of  malicious  intrigue,  admirably  adapted 
for  suddenly  disturbing  fellow-citizens,  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  annoy,  in  the  tranquil  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  preparing  for  them  the  most  insufferable  vexa- 
tions. 

Such    was    also    the    case  in  the  present      porpedtri- 
instance.     An  Attic  squadron  was  to  be  de-  |^''|^^''g^jj°^_ 
spatohed  from  the  port,  and  the  contributions  "^ss. 
requisite  for  the  purpose  had  been  imposed  by      O'-  ?^T^, 
the  Board  of  Generals  upon  a  certain  number 
of  trierarchs.     Among  these  was  Thrasyloehus,  the  son  of 
Cephisodorus  and  the  brother  of  Midias.     "With  him  the 
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guardians  entered  into  an  understanding;  inconsequence 
of  which  Tlirasylochus,  a  few  days  before  the  judicial  term 
at  which  the  indictment  concerning  the  guardianship 
was  to  be  iinally  decided  by  sentence,  appeared  in  the 
house  of  Demosthenes  and  oifered  an  exchange  of  proper- 
ties, in  case  he  would  not  voluntarily  undertake  the  tri- 
erarchy.  The  intrigue  was  cunningly  enough  devised. 
For  Demosthenes  was  either  to  perform  this  liturgy — in 
which  case  he  would  inevitably  complete  the  ruin  of  his 
shattered  finances ;  or,  he  accepted  the  exchange.  In 
this  case  hia  property  with  all  his  claims  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thrasylochus,  who  could  hereupon,  according  to 
his  agreement,  quash  the  demands  made  upon  the  guar- 
dians as  well  as  the  entire  lawsuit.  Demosthenes,  whose 
mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  suit,  saw  himself  sud- 
denly surprised  by  these  wiles ;  at  first  he  failed  to  see 
through  the  whole  intrigue,  and  agreed  to  the  exchange  of 
property,  because  he  opined  that  in  spite  of  the  transfer 
of  hia  property  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  demands 
and  to  reserve  hia  right  to  carry  through  the  suit.  But 
no  such  reservation  was  permitted  to  him ;  whereupon  he 
resolved,  in  order  in  no  case  to  allow  himself  to  be  de- 
luded out  of  his  suit,  to  cancel  the  transaction  of  exchange 
which  had  been  commenced,  and  simply  to  undertake  the 
expense  of  the  public  service  forced  upon  him.  Thrasylo- 
chus had  already  let  it  out  for  twenty  minte  (^1)  to  one 
of  the  speculators,  who  at  Athens  made  a  trade  of  under- 
taking such  public  services  for  others  ;  Demosthenes  paid 
the  sum,  and  had  thereby  incuiTcd  the  loss  of  a  consid- 
erable part  of  hia  remaining  capital.* 

•  The  dlfflonlt  pnaaaga,  Dem.  ittHL  IJ,  eeema  to  me  not  to  hme  been 
made  perfBetly  clear  even  by  Boefilih.  P.  Ec  of  AA..  vol.  li.  p.  344  [E,  Tr.J. 

Btaiiniwioi,  the  one  eoneemfng  tha  Bum  totnl  of  the  properties  of  the  two 
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Such  etrugglea  and  sacrifices  were  needed,  before  the 
matter  could  be  as  much  as  brought  before  the  judges ; 
and  even  then  it  cost  great  labor,  before  the  end  could  be 
reached.  The  most  important  documents,  ^^^  gpeeohes 
above  all  his  father's  will  itself,  had  been  f^,  plaintiff, 
made  away  with;  and  it  was  no  easy  mattei-  ^/j^gj^^'^ 
for  Demosthenes  to  furnish  evidence  and  wit-  sea— ssi). 
neases,  in  order  to  establish  the  original  amount  of  the 
property.  And  yet  he  succeeded  in  removing  all  doubt 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  guardians ;  he  was  able  to  prove 
with  what  results  the  property  of  other  wards  had  been 
managed  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  how  he,  who 
when  entering  upon  hia  inheritance  had  belonged  to  tho 
same  property-class  as  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  and 
others  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  taxation,  would,  had 
his  guardians'  administration  lasted  but  a  few  years  longer^ 
have  been  absolutely  reduced  to  beggary.  But  not  only 
did  Demosthenes  claim  for  himself  and  his  sister  the  com- 
passion of  the  jury,  not  only  did  he  seek  to  excite  deep 
indignation  at  the  crime  committed  against  his  dying 
father  and  his  house,  but  he  also  pointed  out  how  much  in 
the  public  interest  depended  upon  preserving  these  civic 
properties  upon  which  the  State  could  reckon,  when  in  a 
situation  obliging  it  to  claim  the  performance  of  more  ex- 
tensive services,  which  his  father  had  invariably  under- 
taken with  patriotic  ardor. 

Aphobus  was  the  first  accused.  In  spite  of  all  the 
forensic  tricks  resorted  to  by  himself  and  his  associates,  he 
was  condemned.  The  other  guardians  met  with  the  same 
fate,  or  before  the  decision  consented  to  a  compromise. 
The  damage  inflicted  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  thus  made 
good.    The  adversaries  of  Demosthenes  contrived  by  a 

BSBumBthat  in  oonaequenoB  of  the  want  of  lime  no  legn!  diaeussion  took 
plaoB,  but  that  Thraayloehua  hbs  aU  the  game  able  to  foree  DsmoatheneB 
iDto  saoh  ft  petition  that  he  undertook  the  trierarohy,  ■Aitwtlrieti'  probably 
only  eigntfiee  the  closing  of  a  houaa  before  the  beginning  of  SmiiMma  on 
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variety  of  new  tricks  to  escape  from  tlieir  obligatiitns ; 
fresli  vexatious  law-suit^  were  requisite,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  give  up  pieces  of  land  which  they  kept  back  with 
perverse  obstinacy;  and  in  the  end  Demosthenes  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  But  in  truth,  from  the  first  his 
main  object  had  been,  not  the  money,  but  to  bring  about 
the  expiation  of  the  wrong,  the  unmaaking  of  the 
treachery,  and  the  restoration  of  the  honor  of  his  house. 
In  this  point  hie  victory  was  complete ;  towards  tbis  end 
he  had  worked  for  years  with  indefatigable  zeal,  while  he 
almost  seems  to  have  taken  too  little  trouble  to  turn  his 
victory  to  the  fullest  account.  Although  therefore  com- 
passion may  be  felt  for  the  young  man,  in  that  he  was 
forced  to  occupy  six  of  the  fairest  years  of  life  with  these 
vexations  quarrels,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  could  have 
gone  through  no  better  school  for  steeling  his  inner 
strength  and  acquiring  an  inilexible  force  of  will.  It 
should  be  considered  what  was  at  that  time  the  condition 
of  things  at  Athens,  It  was  a  quite  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  man  to  insist  purely  upon  his  rights  and  to  advance 
unswervingly  towards  his  object.  The  usage  was  to  pur- 
sue none  but  crooked  paths,  and  to  settle  everything  by 
means  of  compromises,  secret  contrivances!  and  mutual 
eoQcessioas ;  disputed  cases  were  ordinarily  brought  to  au 
issue  from  any  point  of  view  except  that  of  simple  justice. 
This  explains  the  unheard-of  audacity  of  the  guardians ; 
and  only  thus  is  it  possible  to  recognize  the  lofty  spirit  of 
Demosthenes,  in  whose  eyes  the  struggle  was  a  matter  of 
conscience,  to  which  he  inflexibly  adhered,  a  contest  of 
honor,  in  which  he  fearlessly  exposed  himself  to  persona! 
attacks  even  on  the  part  of  his  nearest  relatives.  In  the 
midst  of  these  perils  the  youth  rapidly  matured  into  a 
roan.  At  an  unusually  early  period  of  life  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  world  from  its  worst  aide ;  but  this 
foiled  to  embitter,  and  still  more  failed  to  discourage  him. 
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Environed  by  numerous  and  crafty  enemies,  lie,  a  de- 
fenceless youtti,  learnt  to  trust  in  himself  and  in  a  good 
cause ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  in  the  end  after  all  proved  vic- 
torious, he  in  spite  of  all  these  dark  experiences  yet  ac- 
quired confidence  in  the  sound  and  honest  spirit  ivhich 
lived  in  the  better  part  of  the  civic  community,— a  confi- 
dence which  never  afterwards  deserted  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  been  obliged  in  ^^^  ^^ 
this  contest  immediately  to  apply  such  know-  ^"™'  e'^=- 
ledge  and  skill  as  ho  had  acquired  by  his  studies  in 
the  department  of  the  advocate's  art ;  he  had  thus  con- 
verted these  acquirements  into  independent  possessions  of 
his  owu,  and  could  now  enter  the  arena  of  life  as  a  fully- 
equipped  man.  At  the  same  time  he  was  supported  by 
his  inborn  gifts  ;  for  he  naturally  possessed  a  keen  under- 
standing, a  lively  and  easily-moved  mind,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  ideas  which  developed  themselves  out  of  a  grand 
conception  of  life.  But  he  still  lacked  much  towards  be- 
ing a  perfect  orator,  and,  ia  order  to  supply  these  defects, 
it  was  stall  necessary  for  him  to  give  arduous  proofs  of  his 
strength  of  will. 

Demosthenes,  in  accordance  with  his  char-  ponnation 
acter,  was  too  proue  to  consider  everything  to  "^^^^  ''^'■'- 
depend  upon  the  merits  of  a  cause,  and  to 
trust  to  its  justice,  so  long  as  it  was  lightly  treated.  Giv- 
ing way  to  this  tendency,  he  neglected  himself  in  externals 
which  were  frequently  decisive  in  the  eyes  of  the  Attic 
public ;  and  in  such  matters  he  bad  been  least  able  to 
learn  anything  from  Iskus,  who  himself  never  came  for- 
ward in  public.  Moreover,  the  young  man,  who  after  a 
life  of  retirement  by  his  mother's  side  had  immediately 
plunged  into  the  most  laborious  studies,  notwithstanding 
the  firmness  of  his  spirit,  after  all  lacked  proper  assurance 
and  that  becoming  ease  of  manner  which  is  the  fruit  of  in- 
tercourse with  society ;  there  clung  to  him  a  certain  shy- 
ness and  clumsiness,  which  contrasted  very  strongly  with 
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tlie  cffroutery  of  ordinary  orators.  He  was  also  deficient 
in  pLyaical  strengtli.  Hia  organa  of  speecli  by 
ins  and  de-  ng  means  corresponded  to  the  deep  movementa 
H5  an  ors-  of  his  miud,  and  the  pathos  of  his  eloquence 
became  ridiculous  when  his  voice  failed  him. 
His  pronunciation  wanted  purity,  hia  mouth  was  disad- 
vantageoualy  formed,  and  his  bearing  was  timid  aud  awk- 
ward. In  his  heart  be  was  firm  and  decided,  for  he  was 
conscious  of  a  lofty  power,  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizena 
aud  his  mission  stood  with  immovable  fixity  before  him  ; 
he  regarded  liberty  of  speech  as  still  the  noblest  possession 
of  the  Athenians,  and  their  openness  to  the  power  of 
spoken  words  seemed  to  hira  their  best  quality.  But  he 
had  to  go  through  the  severest  struggles,  in  experiencing  a 
succession  of  humiliations,  while  seeing  shallow  babblers 
without  trouble  reap  a  full  harvest  of  applause,  and  in 
again  and  again  coming  to  doubt,  whether  insignificant 
circumstances  would  not  prevent  him  from  ever  reaching 
the  goal  for  which  he  was  sti-iving  with  the  exertion  of  all 
his  strength.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  solitary  man,  a 
stranger  to  his  fellow-citizens,  aud  obliged  to  rely  entirely 
upon  himself. 

Fortunately,  some  few  men  were  found  to  encourage 
him  when  he  lost  heart,  and  to  revive  him  by  good 
counsel.  Eunomus  of  Thria  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  recognize  in  him  a  Periclean  force  of  eloquence  ;  others, 
such  as  the  actor  Satyrus,  in  a  friendly  spirit  pointed  out 
to  him  the  weak  points  in  his  delivery.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
all  humiliations  and  failures,  he  ever  again  returned  to 
his  task  and  continued  to  labor  at  his  self-development.  He 
strengthened  his  chest  and  voice,  by  talking  aloud  while 
ascending  steep  declivities ;  he  set  himself,  however  greatly 
it  jarred  upon  his  natural  inclinations,  to  learn  from  the 
artists  of  the  stage,  in  order  to  acquire  a  dignified  bearing 
of  body,  an  appropriate  play  of  features,  a  correct  acceu- 
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tuatioa  and  distribution  of  the  breath  ;  and  the  numerous 
anecdotes,  to  which  already  at  an  early  date  currency  was 
given,  in  order  to  deride  him  as  an  eccentric  pedant,  who 
allowed  himself  no  rest  at  night,  and  who  forced  himself 
to  the  utmost  seclusion,  so  as  to  live  entirely  for  his 
studies,  at  all  events  prove  that  the  iron  strength  of  will 
■with  which  Demosthenes  pursued  his  end,  created  aston- 
ishment among  his  fellow-citizens.  They  regarded  him  as 
a  man  made  of  quite  different  stuff  from  tlie  other  folk 
who  in  the   times  of  Eubulus  filled  the  market-place  of 


As  to  the  character  of  his  speeches,  he  re-  jj.^^  ^^^^^ 

vealed  the  master  to  whom  he  had  at  so  early  ''""pjeasn^ 
an  age  and  under  circumstances  of  such  inti- 
macy attached  himself.  The  nervous  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion, the  keen  conduct  of  an  argument,  the  brief  queries 
which  interrupt  aud  animate  a  speech,— these  and  other 
peculiarities  he  had  acquired  from  his  teacher ;  indeed,  in 
the  orations  concerning  the  guardianship  we  find  Demos- 
thenes verhally  reproducing  cei-tain  turns  and  even  pass- 
ages of  greater  length  from  IsEeus,  which  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  course  of  his  ti-alning  he  had 
got  by  heart  orations  of  his  master's. 

But  he  was  not  merely  a  pupil  of  Isseus.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  from  Calllstratus  too,  and  doubtless  not 
only  by  a  single  hearing,  he  had  received  an  impression 
for  life.  80  ardent  a  spirit  as  his  could  not  remain  un- 
touched by  the  performances  of  the  oratory  of  the  times  ; 
indeed,  if  he  was  desirous  of  controlling  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries,  it  was  indispensable  for  him  to  familiarize 
himself  with  all  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  age.  Ac- 
cordingly he  is  likewise  stated  not  to  have  left  unnoticed 
the  orations  of  the  Sophists,  e.  g.  those  of  Polyerates  (p. 
150).  But  most  especially,  a  significance  could  not  but 
attach  for  him  to  the  efforts  of  IsoCrates,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  was  not  only  the  most  celebrated  rhetor  of  his  age, 
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liufc  also  the  centre  of  an  influential  circkj  which  had  a 
very  decided  political  tendcocy  of  its  own.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  prevailed  between  Isocratea  and  De- 
mosthenes as  deep  a  contrast  aa  it  would  be  po'<  ible  to 
conceive  of  between  two  contemporarj  orators  The  one 
timidly  retreated  from  the  public  gT,ze  and  only  felt  at 
his  ease  when  surrounded  by  friends  an  1  puj  ih  who  ad- 
miringly looked  up  to  him  ;  the  othei  boldlj  fdced  every 
peril,  and  courted  the  struggle  iu  which  he  might  stake 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  conviction.  Demosthenes  was 
able  to  acknowledge  the  masterly  skill  iu  Isocrates,  and 
zealously  followed  him  in  the  neat  elaboration,  rhythmical 
grouping  and  rounding-off  of  his  sentences.  But  what  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rhetorical  artist  was  the  main  thing,  with 
Demosthenes  subordinated  itself  to  higher  considerations  ; 
the  cold  smoothness  of  the  Isocratic  periods  could  not  ac- 
cord with  his  fiery  spirit ;  and  however  finely  his  ear  was 
trained,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  bind  himself  down  to 
external  laws  of  euphony  (p.  179),  such  as  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  school  of  the  rhetor  ;  at  all  events  in  his 
forensic  speeches  he  was  not  painfully  anxious  to  avoid 
the  hiatus.'''  Moreover,  already  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
contest  which  Demosthenes  had  to  wage,  Isocrates  was  on 
the  enemy's  side ;  for  he  was  the  tutor  of  Aphobus' 
brother-in-law  Ouetor,  of  whom  he  expre^ly  boasts  as  his 
pupiL 

The  other  circle,  which  at  that  time  was  an  intellectual 
powei-  at  Athens,  was  that  of  the  followers  of  Plato.  To- 
wards them,  too,  Demosthenes  stood  in  an  attitude  of  di- 
rect opposition  ;  for  he  could  not  hut  be  averse  from  any 
philosophy  which  estranged  man  from  his  civic  duties,  and 
removed  him  from  the  sphere  of  practical  efficiency  into 
the  realms  of  ideas.  He  was  therefore  more  attracted  to- 
wards the  Megaric  school,  because  its  members  prepared 
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the  miad  by  dialectical  exercises  for  the  task  of  public 
life;  and  Eubulides  (p.  151),  with  whom  he  felt  connected 
in  political  tendencies  also,  is  mentioned  among  the  men 
who  advanced  Demosthenes  in  hia  development.  At  the 
same  time  neither  can  the  labors  of  Plato  have  passed  him 
by  without  leaving  their  traces.  Plato's  Socratic  dia- 
logues could  not  fail  to  make  the  moat  animating  impres- 
sion upon  all  who  devoted  themselves  to  acquiring  an  ar- 
tistic command  over  the  language,  or  to  stimulate  tbem  to 
follow  with  ardor  in  the  same  direction.  And  in  the  in- 
nermost tendency  of  mind  there  undeniably  likeivise  ex- 
isted a  deep  connection,  in  spite  of  the  great  contrast,  be- 
tween these  two  Athenians.  For  both  possessed  an  invin- 
cible faith  in  the  moral  forces  in  the  life  of  man ;  both 
made  it  the  task  of  their  life  to  assert  these,  and  not  in  the 
individual  only,  but  in  the  whole  community ;  but  the  one 
desired  by  means  of  the  divine  ideas  to  create  a  new  State- 
commonwealth,  while  the  other  wished  to  elevate  the  ex- 
isting State  to  the  height  at  which  it  might  correspond  to 
tlie  idea  of  a  true  civic  State. 

Demosthenes,  however,  not  only  drew  meiL  ^^^  ^  ^j^^ 
tal  nourishment  from  that  which  was  offered  i^^'- 
by  the  present,  but  also  possessed  himself  of  that  which 
was  great  and  typical  in  preceding  ages  ;  nor  could  a  pa- 
triotic Athenian  have  done  otherwise.  He  reverentially 
contemplated  the  monuments  of  art,  the  dedicatory  gifts, 
the  statues  of  citizens  of  desert,  the  documents  in  stone,  the 
memorials  of  victory,  which,  he  declared,  were  set  up,  not 
in  order  to  be  idly  gazed  upon,  but  in  order  to  stimulate 
to  imitation  of  their  autliors.  He  closely  studied  the 
ideas  of  Solon,  in  whose  sayings  and  laws  he  found  the 
moral  mission  of  the  Attic  state  most  perfectly  expressed : 
he  drew  strength  from  recalling  the  great  past  of  bis  na- 
tive city,  and  already  for  this  reason  loved  Thu(  ydides 
more  than  any  other  author;  to  him  he  felt  inwardly 
akin ;  the  work  of  Thucydides  was  to  him,  sg  to  spsak, 
11 
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the  canomcal  book  of  the  Attic  spirit ;  he  is  said  to  have 
copied  it  out  eight  times  with  his  own  hand,  and  to  have 
known  the  greater  part  of  it  by  heart. 

Thus  the  intellectual  being  of  Demosthenes  is  rooted  in 
the  best  elements  which  native  tradition  had  to  offer;  and 
by  appropriating  these  to  itself  in  a  life-like  way,  his 
mind,  in  which  there  was  by  nature  a  want  of  elasticity 
and  receptivity,  became  flexible  and  many-sided ;  he  thus 
gradually  acquired  for  himself  the  full  facility  of  motion 
belonging  to  the  Attic  character.  Hence  the  variety  of 
expression,  in  which  he  surpasses  all  his  predecessors,  the 
difference  of  manner,  according  as  he  treats  of  public  or 
private  affairs,  and  the  abundance  of  changes  of  style  in 
his  orations.  In  them  we  find  the  sharpness  and  severity 
of  the  old  style,  the  sententious  brevity,  such  as  from  the 
lips  of  a  Pericles  mightily  moved  the  minds  of  men,  and 
such  as  still  finds  an  echo  in  Thucydides ;  hut  Demostbe- 
nea'  form  of  expression  never  Jacks  transparency  or  ease ; 
on  the  contrary,  where  it  suits  the  subject,  he  passes  into 
the  light  flow  of  the  eloquence  of  Lysias,  But  he  is  every- 
where more  full  of  vigor  than  the  latter,  he  always 
marches  in  his  pauoply,  equipped  with  the  ready  logic  of 
the  Megaric  school,  He  has  the  dignity  and  eooorousness 
of  Isocrates,  but  at  the  same  time  an  infinitely  greater  va- 
riety of  movement ;  he  is  fresh,  warm  and  dramatically 
animated  like  Plato,  but,  as  befits  an  orator,  more  measured 
and  sev^e.  Thus  in  full  truth  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes is  sustained  and  nourished  by  the  rich  culture  of 
his  native  citv ;  it  is  the  acme  and  perfection  of  all  that 
had  preceded  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  by  no 
means  forfeited  his  peculiar  characteristics.  For  his  tal- 
^  .  ents,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not  easily 
oaiity.  and  lightly  developed  themselves  by  following 

the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  opposed  to  all  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  to  rheto- 
ric, to   sophistry   and   philosophy,  and  similarly  to   the 
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great  world  and  to  the  polifical  sentiments  which  domina- 
ted over  tho  citizens  in  the  times  of  Enbulus.  It  was  in 
solitary  Btniggles  that  he  labored  and  strove  to  form  him- 
self, and  it  was  thus  that  he  impressed  upon  his  develop- 
ment the  perfect  stamp  of  his  own  individuality.  The 
weight  of  the  seriousness  of  his  life  is  impressed  upon  hia 
eloquence;  hence  his  aversion  from  all  phrase-making 
and  from  rhetorical  verbiage.  His  style  is  short  and  con- 
densed ;  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  subject,  seeking  to  seize 
it  in  the  most  thorough  way  possible  from  every  side,  and 
to  cut  off  by  anticipation  all  possible  objections.  With 
this  mastery  over  the  dialectical  art  are  combined  a  force 
of  moral  conviction  and  a  passionate  hatred  of  all  that  is 
base,  an  inflexible  courage  and  a  fervent  love  for  his  na- 
tive city,  so  that  thus  the  art  of  the  orator  becomes  the  ex- 
pression of  the  entire  man.  In  him,  character  and  elo- 
quence, word  and  deed,  were  one ;  and  after  he  had  de- 
veloped the  rich  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  by  nature,  with 
the  fidelity  and  persistency  which  are  the  toltens  of  true 
genius,  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of  aU  the  impulses 
to  be  derived  from  rhetoric,  from  philosophy  and  from 
dramatic  art,  he  finally  bestowed  the  supreme  consecra- 
tion upon  his  art,  by  allowing  no  vanity  or  selfishness  to 
beset  it,  so  that,  sustsuned  by  the  nobility  of  a  pure  spirit, 
it  became  the  organ  of  a  mind  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  lofliest  ends.* 

That  which  Demosthenes  had  acquired  by  Demoa- 

solitary  study  as  well  as  by  intercourse  with  nn^"dvo^^ 
remarkable  men,  was  brought  to  perfection  by  °*'^- 
the  tasks  of  practical  life.  His  art  was  first  applied  by 
him  as  an  advocate.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  de- 
rived most  benefit  from  the  schooling  through  which  he 
had  passed  under  Isaaus,  above  all  from  the   thorough 
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knowledge  of  civic  law  which  he  had  acquired.  It  is  true 
that  the  profession  adopted  by  him  enjoyed  no  very  high 
repute  among  the  Athenians,  although  in  general  they  by 
no  means  took  rigorous  views  of  morality;  the  word 
"  logographos"  (writer  of  focensic  speeches)  was  now  em- 
ployed as  a  term  of  abuse,  because  in  no  kind  of  business 
was  more  dishonesty  wont  to  occur  than  in  this ;  and  thus 
the  activity  of  Demosthenes  himself  as  an  advocate  was 
in  every  way  taken  advantage  of  by  his  enemies,  in  order 
to  impugn  his  good  name  and  to  cast  suspicions  upon  his 
character*  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  assuming 
Demosthenes  to  have  trodden  this  slippery  path  otherwise 
than  with  the  most  absolute  regard  for  honor.  For  as- 
suredly no  one  will  blame  him  for  having  availed  himself 
of  his  labors  in  this  field,  in  order  to  regulate  his  shattered 
fortune,  to  provide  for  his  mother  and  sister,  and  to  found 
a  domestic  establishment  for  himself.  He  rather  proved 
himself  an  Athenian  of  the  ancient  stamp  by  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  a  good  economist  at  home;  and  the  same 
demand  he  necessarily  made  upon  every  citizen  for  the 
sake  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
welfare  of  the  State  rested  upon  the  well  to  do  cmc  fami- 
lies ;  it  was  in  them  that  he  found  patriotic  '■entiments 
surviving;  and  for  this  reason  he,  ai  a  member  of  the 
upper  class  of  citizens,  was  animiterl  by  i  pioud  sclf-con- 
Bciousness  as  towards  all  adventuiers  and  dubious  upstarts. 
At  the  same  time  he  sufficiently  proved  by  his  whole 
course  of  conduct,  that  it  was  not  his  own  comfort  which 
he  had  in  view,  when  decently  providing  for  an  augmen- 
tation of  his  property,  but  the  honor  of  his  house  and  the 
advantage  of  the  State.  It  amounted  to  a  triumph  for 
him,  that  already  in  01.  cv.  2  (b.  c.  359)  he  could  under- 
take a  trierarchy  by  virtue  of  his  own  property,  and  on 

*  AovOYpMiw,  op.  PI.  Phadr.  26T  (from  Arohinus  secotdlng    to  SniipiJe) 
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this  occasion  prove  himself  to  be,  like  bis  father,  a  mart 
who  did  more  than  his  mere  duty* 

The  lawsuits,  io  which  he  supported  with  his  counsel 
and  his  art  fellow-citizens  m  difficulties  introduced  him  to 
greater  intimacy  -.^  ith  ■vil  conditions  of  society.  He  liad 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  forces  of 
party-feeling  and  lo\e  of  lucre  which  were  destroying  the 
peace  of  the  community  he  observed  bow  the  difference 
between  rich  and  poor  was  becoming  more  and  more 
broadly  marked;  the  wealthy  citizeni  elected  mansions 
which  surpassed  the  public  ediftces  m  beauty,  and  bought 
up  lands  of  great  extent,  while  the  poorer  classes  fell  into 
relations  of  dependency,  and  lost  all  inclination  for  hus- 
bandry and  for  activity  on  their  own  account.  These 
social  evils  were  closely  connected  with  the  political  state 
of  things;  for  while,  as  the  apathy  of  the  multitude  grew, 
the  members  of  a  party  joined  hands  and  took  posscssiou 
of  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  they  turned  to  every  pos- 
sible account  the  advantages  of  tbeir  position,  became 
wealthy  and  aiTogant,  and  abused  tbeir  power.  Accord- 
ingly, neither  was  Demosthenes  able  to  derive  lasting 
satisfaction  from  his  practice  as  an  advocate.  His  spirit 
demanded  a  wider  sphere  of  action;  it  behooved  him  to 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  evils  of  public  life,  and  freely 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  abuses  of  the  administration.f 

The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  to  him,      gpeg,,},  gi 
when  in  the  summer  of  01.  cvi.  1  (b.  c.  J 


Androtion  brought  forward  a  motion,  to  honor 


ToS" 


the  Council  which  was  quitting  office  with  a  crown.  The 
orator  Androtion  (p.  186)  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Aris- 
tophon,  who  formed  a  close  group  of  persons  regarding 
public  affairs  as  their  private  domain,  glorying  before  the 
people  in  their  business  life  as  statesmen,  proposing  motions 
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upon  motions,  contriving  to  escape  from  tlic  rendering  of  any 
account,  aad  in  many  ways  abusing  tlio  influence  which 
they  thus  acquired  to  the  dam^e  of  the  State.  Androtioa's 
motion  on  the  present  occasion  was  not  of  much  significance; 
but  the  object  of  tlie  opposition  offered  to  it  was  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  the  men  at  the  helm  of  aJfeirs  were  not  at  liberty 
to  manage  everything  according  to  their  lilting,  and  that 
there  stOl  existed  citizens  who  paid  vigilant  attention  to 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Now,  the  motion  proposed  to  the 
civic  assembly  was  out  of  order,  because  it  had  not  been 
preceded  by  a  decree  of  the  Council,  and  because  the 
Council  had  by  no  means  acted  up  to  its  obligations,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  fleet  (vol.  ii.  p.  243),  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  lawfully  entitled  to  the  honor  proposed. 
Accordingly,  Euctemon  and  Diodorus  came  forward 
against  Androtion,  and  Demosthenes  composed  for  Diodo- 
rus  the  speech,  in  which  the  illegality  of  the  motion  was 
demonstrated.  He  disregarded  the  feet,  that  the  accusers 
had  been  irritated  by  personal  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  Androtion;  he  had  nothing  but  the  State  in  view,  and 
in  the  public  interest  seized  upon  this  opportunity,  so  as  to 
bring  to  light  the  unconscientious  intrigues  which  the 
mover,  trusting  in  his  powerful  connexions,  permitted  to 
himself* 

g^j  Before  this  year  was  at  an  end  (01.  cvi,  2 ; 

w  cvi'T'  ^'  ^'  ^^^"i)'  Demosthenes  came  forward  in  a 
(B.  0. 354).  second  case,  and  this  time  in  his  own  person. 
The  object  was  to  resist  the  financial  law,  proposed  in 
the  preceding  year  by  Leptines,  a  well-known  popular 
orator, — one  of  the  many  laws  designed  to  open  new  re- 
sources for  the  exhausted  public  exchequer,  without  in- 
conveniencing the  citizens.  Leptines  had  pursued  the 
course  of  proposing  that  all  relief  from  public  services  for 
the  state-festivals  should  be  abolished ;  with  the  solitary 

'  Androtion ;  (of.  Sole  to  p.  180)  Sehlfer,  i-  3115,  iiq. 
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exception  of  tho  lionoraiy  rights  conferred  upon  the 
descendanfs  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  all  favors  of 
this  description  were  to  cease,  and  no  privileges  of  the 
kind  were  in  future  to  be  granted,  either  to  citizens  or  to 


The  law  had  been  urged  on  with  great  haste,  and  had 
I  without  the  constitutional  forn^alities  being 
s  a  popular  law,  because  it  promised  in  a 
genuinely  democratic  spirit  to  remove  unjust  inequalities, 
to  diminish  the  civic  burdens,  and  to  assure  the  splen- 
dor of  the  public  festivals ;  accordingly  Leptines  Lad 
succeeded  in  fortunately  escaping  the  first  attaclcs  during 
the  year  in  which  he  was  as  movar  responsible  for  his  law. 
But  in  the  following  year  Apsephion  and  Ctesippus,  the 
son  of  Chabrias,  came  forward  against  the  law  of  Leptines, 
and  proposed  an  amended  draft  of  an  act,  the  contents  of 
which  designed  to  subject  one  and  all  of  the  privileges 
conferred  by  the  State  to  a  careful  control,  to  abolish  those 
which  were  without  a  lega!  foundation,  or  which  had  been 
procured  by  unworthy  proceedings,  and  for  the  future  to 
prevent  all  abuses.  Ctesippus  had  Demosthenes  for  hia 
champion,  who  with  victorious  eloquence  proved  the  ob- 
jectionable character  of  the  law  of  Leptines.  It  was 
virtually  quite  useless  to  the  State;  and  its  very  dubious 
advantages  stood  in  no  proportion  to  the  d  image  which 
the  State  must  suffer  by  the  loss  of  honor  and  confidence 
which  it  would  incur  by  offending  and  disgracing  its  bene- 
factors. Athens  ought  never  to  be  false  to  her  ancient 
principle,  of  joyfully  honoring  and  liberally  rewarding 
all  desert.* 

*  The  motion  of  leptines  was  dealt  with  nnoonstlhitlonfilly :  Dem.  xx. 
M  Ipvobably  it  whs  Immediatoly  brought  before  tlie  olvlo  aaeembly).  The 
death  of  Bathippus  and  the  withdrawal  of  lils  asaociates  put  aa  end  to  tha 
jlrat  indlotment;  hence  the  Beoond  tndiatment,  irptit  A^rr.'^i-.  The  follow- 
ing Rorij  the  Hotoal  l^rma  of  the  law  of  Leptines,  iwaordlug  (u  Funkhllnel. 
if.  Jdhrb.  1866.  p.  559 ;  iiri«  iv  ol  rArmriiSTiiToi  XtiroviivGcit,  lafiiim  ciT«*S  •2™' 
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Tlio  following  year  brought  him  once  more  into  confiiet 
with  Androtioa  and  his  ^aoeiates,  whom  a  law  originating 
in  their  own  pai-ty  had  placed  ia  a  situation  of  great  em- 
barrassment Aristophon  had  proposed  the  institution 
of  an  extraordinary  commission,  whose  task  it  was  to  be  to 
investigate  all  outstanding  demands  of  the  public  exche- 
quer, and  to  find  out  all  its  solvent  debtors.  Of  this, 
advantage  was  taken  by  the  cunning  Euctemon,  who  gave 
information  that  the  vessel  in  which  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Social  War  Androtiou  had  sailed  in  the 
company  of  others  as  envoy  to  Maussoilus,  had  on  the  way 
captured  an  Egyptian  merchantman ;  that  the  latter  had 
been  condemned  as  a  prize  of  war ;  but  that  the  legal 
duty  had  never  been  paid  on  account  of  it  to  the  public 
treasury.  The  facts  were  found  to  be  as  he  had  stated  ; 
and  since  Androtiou  and  bis  associates  bad  acknowledged 
their  ownership  of  the  prize  money,  they  were  forced 
either  to  pay  do^vn  immediately  the  sum,  which  had  in 
the  meantime  swollen  to  double  the  original  amount,  or  to 
submit  to  arrest  as  lagging  debtors  of  the  State. 

Demos-  ■'■'^  *^^  difficulty  they  resorted  to  a  desperate 
geiiesa^nst  expedient.  They  interested  Timocrates  on  their 
01.  eyt  t  behalf,  a  popular  orator  of  evil  repute  on  ac- 
(b.  c.  33a).  pQ^jjj  Qf  dishonest  doings;  they  contrived  in 
the  first  assei  ibly  of  the  new  year  (01.  cvi.  4)  to  induce 
the  civic  community  to  summon  a  legislative  commission 
for  the  next  day,  the  twelfth  of  Hecatombseon,  while,  in 
order  to  make  the  matter  appear  extremely  urgent  and 
important,  the  rumor  was  spread,  that  the  question  to  be 
discussed  was  the  obtaining  of  pecuniary  means,  in  par- 
ticular for  the  expenses  of  the  approaching  Panathenjea, 
But  instead  of  this,  Timoerat^  suddenly  came  forward 
with  a  proposition,  containing  an  rasential  change  in  the 
existing  legislation  with  regard  to  the  public  debtors,  to 
whom  it  was  in  ftiture  to  be  permitted  to  free  themselves 
from  personal  arrest  up  to  the  end  of  the  yesir  by  bringing 
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forward  others  as  securities.  The  audacious  achome  suc- 
ceeded; the  law  was  adopted;  and  the  immediate  diinger 
threatening  Audrotion  seemed  to  have  beea  happily 
averted.  Euctemou  and  Diudorus,  the  urkwearyiug  adver- 
saries of  AndrotioQ,  instead  of  abandoning  their  case, 
indicted  the  mover  for  illegality;  and  Demosthenes  com- 
posed tie  speech  of  accusation  for  Diodorns.  All  the 
informalities  of  the  law  were  laid  bare,  in  particular  the 
neglect  of  the  terms  of  time  and  of  the  preliminaries  im- 
posed by  statute,  the  fiilse  and  delusive  pretences  by  which 
tlie  motion  had  been  prefaced,  and  its  conflict  with  pre- 
vious laws  of  the  State;  nest  was  demonstrated  the  danger 
to  the  public  credit  involved  in  such  a  law  as  this,  and 
finally  it  was  shown,  how  this  law,  which  was  so  utterly 
informal,  and  fraught  with  peril  for  the  State,  had  origi- 
nated by  no  means  in  ignorance  or  want  of  intelligence, 
but  in  evil  intentions;  for  evil  it  was  to  be  called,  when 
laws  were  proposed  in  order  to  help  bad  men  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty, and  unjust  and  criminal,  when  in  the  case  of  certain 
public  debtors,  such  as  the  fermera  of  duti^,  the  old  penal- 
ties were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  full  rigor,  while  in  the 
ease  of  others, — and  these  others  men  who  had  fraudu- 
lently retained  public  moneys, — ^the  legal  punishment,  and 
thereby  at  the  same  time  the  security  of  the  State,  were 
diminished;  and  when,  finally,  a  retrospective  force  was 
attached  to  such  laws,  in  order  that  they  might  be  imme- 
diately made  use  of  for  selfish  party-purposes. 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  is  no  longer  „ ..,, 

the  pupil  of  Isseus,  the  advocate  learned  in  the     character  of 

ir    r  '        ^  hia  forensic 

law  and  the  confidential  counsel  of  individual  speeches. 
fe!!ow-citizens;  but  ha  comes  fonvard  as  a 
public  personage,  as  a  man  who  viewed  his  duties  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  in  a  serious  spirit,  such  as  had  long  since 
fiiUen  out  of  use  at  Athens.  In  the  Attic  free  common- 
wealth it  was  in  truth  the  mission  of  every  citizen,  to  exer- 
cise a  control  over  public  life,  and  to  see,  so  far  as  in  him 
11* 
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lay,  that  no  unwarrantable  act  was  allowed  to  go  without 
ite  punishment  This  end  was  served  by  the  indictment 
foi-  illegality ;  and  it  was  this  which  Demosthenes  took 
into  his  hands  like  a  sharp  sword,  in  oi-der  to  wield  it 
without  consideration  of  persons  against  every  enemy  of 
the  Eight.  At  the  same  time  he  had  in  view  not  the  letter 
of  the  laws,  but  their  spirit,  which  had  been  impressed 
upon  them  by  the  wisdom  of  bygone  generations.  Coa- 
ceived  of  in  the  sense  of  these,  the  laws  were  to  be  held  in 
honor,  because  with  them  the  good  name  of  the  city  was 
indiEsolubly  connected ;  they  were  to  be  defended  as  the 
most  sacred  jewel  of  the  State  against  all  arbitrary  per- 
versions and  misrepresentations,  Por  this  reason  we  iind 
Demosthenes  contending  with  iuflexible  wrath  against 
those  venal  creatures,  who,  like  Timocrates,  delude  the 
people  by  making  laws  on  behalf  of  their  own  friends ;  he 
tears  the  mask  off  those  men  who  by  reason  of  their  busy 
officiousneaa  wish  to  be  accounted  patriots  of  merit,  and 
who  force  an  entrance  into  all  the  commissions ;  he  refuses 
to  permit  impure  hands,  like  those  of  Androtion,  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  community.* 

Thus,  then,  Demosthenes,  starting  from  domestic  and 
personal  mattei-s,  had  entered  into  wider  and  wider  spheres 
of  activity,  iirst  as  an  advocate  in  private  suits,  then  as  a 
legal  counsel  in  matters  of  public  business,  and  even  in 
the  latter  capacity  at  first  only  writing  speeches  for  others, 
but  afterwards  taking  the  full  responsibility  by  appearing 
in  his  own  person.  Simultaneously  he  steadily  advanced 
hia  activity  to  higher  and  higher  points  of  view,  since  all 
personal  relations  at  the  bottom  of  questions  in  dispute 
fell  into  the  back-ground,  so  soon  as  Demosthenes  took 
these  questions  in  hand.  It  was  herein  that  he  so  essen- 
tially distinguished  himself  from  the  orators  who  had  pre- 

*  Tlmooratea  already  on  a  piavioiis  o<:oA-ilm  flsslsled  Aildrolioii  in  !i 
oommiSBion  for  tha  levying  of  an  outstanding  ppoperty-tas !  Boenkh,  Putt 
Eo.cf  Alh.  vol,  1.  p.  21-3  [Bng,  Tr.]. 
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ceded  him,  ,wlio  like  him  combated  the  abuses  ^nd  the 
slackness  prevalent  among  the  Athenians,  as  did  the  fiery 
Aristophou,  but  who  always  had  the  particular  case  only 
in  view.  Thus,  e.  g.,  after  the  mishap  at  Peparethus  (p. 
107)  all  the  trierarchs  who  had  caused  their  services  to  be 
performed  by  substitutes,  were,  as  if  they  alone  had  caused 
the  calamity,  indicted  by  Ariatophon  with  unmeasured  ire 
as  traitors,  a  charge  on  life  and  death  being  preferred 
against  them.  Demosthenes  everywhere  had  the  whole  in 
view ;  he  invariably  penetrated  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  he 
knew  how  to  elevate  every  question  concerning  a  point  of 
Illation  in  the  domain  of  the  laws  of  debt,  of  privileges, 
(fee,  to  the  height  of  one  involving  tlie  vital  interests  of 
civil  society,  and  to  give  to  it  an  ethico-political  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  then,  he  had  already  with  his  forensic 
entei-ed  the  sphere  of  public  speeches ;  and  a  year  after  he 
had  spoken  against  Leptines,  he  now  also  for  the  first 
time  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing  as  a  popular  orator. 
Herewith  be^ns  hia  participation  in  the  direction  of  the 
community  and  of  its  public  affairs.* 

Athens  stood  in  greater  need  than  ever  of  a  ^^^  poUtical 
leader.  Whea  summoned  once  more  by  the  aituation. 
death  of  Epaminondas,  which  occurred  about  the  time  of 
DeraoBthenes'  lawsuits  against  his  guardians,  to  play  a 
more  important  part  in  Greece,  she  had  shown  herself  in- 
capable of  responding  to  the  call.  During  the  whole 
period  in  which  Aristophon  was  the  leader  of  the  citizens 
(p.  109  seq.)  the  power  of  the  State  had  retrogressed. 
After  an  inglorious  feud,  Athens  had  concluded  the  most 
shameful  ofpacifications,  and  had  at  the  same  time  lost 
her  best  generals  (p.  121).  Eubulua  assumed  the  leader- 
ship among  the  citizens;  but  this  failed  to  secure  to  them 
a  firm  guidance ;  there  existed  among  them  no  man  emi- 
nent above  the  rest  by  his  character,  no  regularly  disci- 
plined party,  openly  and  honestly  pursuing  a  definite  Hue 

'  Aristophofl  altsi  the  disciomfltm-e  at  Peparothus^  [Deili.]  li.  8, 
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of  policy.  Tho  Atheniana  lived  on  thoughtlessly,  or 
swayed  in  their  conduct  by  changing  phases  of  feeling, 
although  the  situation  of  aifaira  was  an  extremely  serious 
on&  The  Phocian  War  threatened  to  extend  its  limits 
further  and  further;  Philip  was  siuee  the  conquest  of 
Amphipolis  actually  at  war  mth  Athens  (p.  139) ;  Maus- 
sollus  was  spreading  out  his  dominion  OYcr  the  islands,  and 
in  his  rear  there  rose  menacingly  the  Persian  empire, 
which  since  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  third  Arta- 
xerses,  called  Ochus  (01.  civ.  2,  B,  C.  362),  sought  to  re- 
cover its  ancient  position  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Ochus  was  an  enterprising  prince,  surrounded  by  energetic 
generals  and  Greek  mercenary  troops  ;  the  support  which 
his  satraps  who  had  revolted  against  him  had  received 
from  Athens  (p.  120)  had  aroused  in  him  the  utmost 
wrath ;  and,  although  in  consequence  of  his  threats  the 
Athenians  had  abased  themselves  so  deeply,  yet  the  feel- 
ing of  ill-will  continued  even  after  the  termination  of  the 
Social  War.  In  the  interior  of  the  empire  extensive  ai-ma^ 
ments  were  in  progress ;  and  when  the  tidings  of  these 
reached  Athens,  the  civic  community  became  extremely 
excited  ;  they  could  not  resist  the  belief  that  a  new  Per- 
sian War  was  in  prospect ;  and  utter  discouragement  was 
suddenly  succeeded  by  a  warlike  phase  of  public  feeling, 
which  was  eagerly  fostered  by  the  orators.  Many  of  them 
seized  the  welcome  opportunity  for  indulging  in  the  far 
vorite  reminiscences  of  Marathon  and  Salamis ;  the  me- 
naces of  the  barbarians,  it  was  declared,  could  only  serve 
to  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  city ;  the  attaclis  of  the 
Great  King  ought  to  be  anticipated ;  and  the  citizens 
already  dreamt  of  heading  the  Hellenes  in  expeditions 
leading  to  new  victories  on  the  Eurymedon.* 

•  Artaienes  Oohna  (who  onee  more  restored  with  mlhless  energy  the 
authority  of  the  AohiemenidsB,  Plutarch,  Artai:.  itsti.  30i  Diod.  xvii.  6)  from 
Ol.  OY.  1;  B.  0. 3S9.  It  was  in  hia  intereat  that  already  Maussollas  had  been 
aotive  Rgaiaat  Athena.    Cf.  SohUer,  i.  41S. 
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Demostlicnes  must  have  confeased  to  him-     jj^^oa- 
self,  that  there  eould  be  no  more  thankless  jg^ji^luhe 
task  for  his  first  oration  on  affairs  of  State,  ^^™'^  war, 
than  that  of  confronting  this  patriotic  enthu-  2[- "334^ 
fiiasm  with  the  opposition  of  sober  caution.  But 
such  a  man  as  he  was  not  watching  for  opportunities  fe- 
vorable  to  him,  in  order  to  make  a  public  appearance  of 
especial  brilliancy  or  admitting  of  easily  gained  applause; 
he  simply  followed  his  sense  of  duty,  which  bade  him  in  the 
&ce  of  a  dangerous  excitement  raise  the  voice  of  warning. 

Undoubtedly,  he  told  the  citizens,  Persia  was  the  here- 
ditary foe  of  the  Hellenes ;  but  whosoever  the  adversary 
might  be,  it  was  unreasonable  to  enter  into  hostilities  with 
any  power,  without  having  made  suiEcient  preparatioiis 
for  them.  Laudation  of  our  forefiithera  was  an  admirahle 
subject  for  orators  desirous  of  displaying  their  art ;  but 
for  the  civic  community  it  was  assuredly  more  salutary, 
if  one  even  less  gifted  with  eloquence  showed  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  a  contest  could  be  waged 
leading  to  glory,  such  as  former  generations  had  achieved. 
"  If,"  he  continued,  "  we  commence  a  war  against  Persia 
without  just  cause,  the  consequence  will  be  that  we  shall 
stand  alone,  while  the  Persians  find  allies  among  the  Hel- 
lenes. The  ooiy  rational  course  is  this :  to  irritate  no  one, 
but  on  the  other'hand  to  prepare  ourselves  for  war  with 
all  possible  ardor.  When  hereafter  the  hour  of  danger 
arrives  for  us,  the  remaining  Hellenes  will  follow  us,  the 
well  armed,  as  those  who  have  a  mission  to  fight  in  the 
van.  This,  then,  is  the  task  of  the  true  orator  of  State : 
to  show  forth  the  means,  whereby  Athens  can  advance  her 
military  strength,  in  order  once  more  to  assume  a  position 
worthy  of  her  forefathers." 

But  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the      condition 
military  strength  of  Athens,  and  in  particular  ^t^j^^n^™ 
of  her  navy,  upon  which  everything  depended, 
inasmuch  as  by  sea  alone  she  was  still  capable  of  effecting 
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anythiflg  ?  The  ancient  institutions,  wliicli  had  once  made 
Athens  powerfnl  by  sea,  still  existed  ;  the  law  of  Periander 
(p.  119}  had  transformed  them  in  accordance  with  the 
times ;  but  these  changes  were  from  no  point  of  view  sut 
ficienL  The  navy  was  no  longer  a  power  ready  to  strike 
a  blow  when  called  upon;  Athens  had  become  an  unwar- 
like  city ;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  civic  assembly 
had  decreed  the  despatch  of  a  naval  squadron,  a  confused 
hurrying  to  and  fro  commenced  in  city  and  harbor,  during 
which  the  most  precious  time  was  lost.  First  the  Board 
of  Generals  had  to  provide  for  the  levy  of  the  crows  and 
for  the  appointment  of  the  trierarchs ;  eventually  also  for 
the  imposition  of  a  war-tax.  Next,  it  was  the  busiuess  of 
the  ten  dock  superintendents  to  distribute  sliips  and  ships' 
furniture  among  the  trierarchs  ;  whereupon  again  another 
commi^ion  of  ten  came  into  play,  whose  duty  it  was  to- 
gether with  the  Council  to  superintend  the  despatch  of 
the  fleet  The  Council  itself  held  its  sittings  on  the  harbor 
mole;  final  terms  of  time  were  fixed,  penalties  threatened, 
prizes  offered.  But  it  would  not  answer  to  take  very  se- 
rious measures  as  to  the  punishments,  because  the  carrying 
out  of  these  only  threatened  still  further  to  impede  the 
armament ;  and  the  golden  wreaths  merely  led  to  vexatious 
la^vsuits.  Indeed,  even  with  regard  to  the  obligation  of 
individuals  to  undertake  trierarchies,  with  regard  to  pro- 
posed exchanges  of  property  (p.  223),  and  other  such  like 
matters,  further  suits  were  carried  on,  which  occasioned 
frequent  judicial  sittings  under  the  presidency  of  the  Ge- 
nerals ;  and  it  was  found,  that  of  the  citizens  under  obliga- 
tions  of  public  services  more  than  one-third  contrived  to 
escape  from  their  duties.  Of  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  fiilfilled  them,  the  majority  merely  provided  for  taking 
the  matter  as  easily  as  possible ;  and  many  of  them  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  substitutes,  who  undertook  in 
their  stead  the  personal  service  and  the  equipment  of  the 
vessel ;  and  these  substitutes  again  had  no  other  interest 
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except  that  of  making  a  profitable  tranaactioD  out  of  the 
contract,  and  of  course  did  as  little  as  they  could  for  the 
State.  The  ships'  furniture  offered  by  the  State  was  fre- 
quently so  old  and  bad,  that  it  seemed  more  advantageous 
to  take  one's  own.  The  crews,  rapidly  brought  together 
at  the  moment,  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  hard  to 
keep  in  order,  aod  unfit  for  acting  in  nnison ;  it  wag  ac- 
cordingly necessary  to  give  them  a  preliminary  drilling. 
Moreover,  the  crewa  of  the  individual  ships  so  frequently 
fell  short  of  the  right  numbers,  that  it  was  impossible  pro- 
perly to  fill  the  rowers'  benches.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  trierarchs,  if  their  intentions  were  honest,  could 
not  but  be  placed  in  the  most  painful  of  situations ;  they 
were  obliged  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  if  their  ships 
were  only  to  some  es^tent  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  The  rest  had  sufficient  excuse  for  their  defective 
equipment,  while  the  authorities  were  forced  everywhere 
to  proceed  oonsidemtely ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived, 
what  was  the  general  character  of  the  ships  of  war,  which  in 
the  end  were  paased  as  fit  for  sea  by  the  inspecting  officers.* 
Such  a  condition  of  things  could  not  fail  to  Kefoim" 

fill  Demosthenes  with  shame  and  indignation.  by'iS^noi 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  very  first  thenaa. 
opportunity,  to  indicate  the  defective  points  in  the  organ- 
ization for  war  purposes,  and  to  propose  changes  intended 
to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  public 
burdens.  He  in  the  first  instance  demanded,  that  a  larger 
number  of  citizens,  2,000  in  all,  should  be  included  in  the 
lists  of  those  liable,  in  order  that  after  all  those  had  been 
subtracted  who  could  on  any  grounds  claim  exemption, 
at  least  1,200  might  be  reckoned  upon  as  being  more  than 
mere  names  on  the  lists.  The  twenty  symmories  or  taxing 
associations  were  to  be  left  standing,  but  each  of  these  was 
again  to  be  divided  into  five  sections,  in  which  citizens  of 

-  A3  to  thR  i^finiiilion  of  the  AlHo  navy:  Kirphhoff,  "Bs^b  mm  M-nmh. 
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diiEsrent  property  classes  wei'e  to  be  grouped  together. 
These  sections,  the  expenses  bdng  equitably  distributed 
among  the  merabers  of  each,  were  to  undertake  to  provide 
for  three  ships  of  war ;  so  that  the  result  was  a  normal  to- 
tal of  300  vessels.  Secondly,  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  country  were  to  be  organized  in  a  corresponding  way, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  certainty  of  i-egularly  se- 
curing the  additions  which  necessarily  had  to  be  ma^Je  to 
the  disbursements  of  the  trierarchs,  for  defraying  the  pay 
and  food  of  the  crews  and  other  expenses.  Accordingly, 
the  sum  total  of  property-tax  collected  out  of  the  paying 
capital  of  the  citizens  (p.  91),  which  was  reckoned  in  all 
at  6,000  talents  (1,465,600^.),  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
to  flow  into  the  public  treasury,  bat  was  to  be  at  once  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  parts,  so  that  eaoh  section  should 
receive  and  expend  its  quota  of  the  tax.  Furthermore, 
the  entire  materials  of  the  Attic  naval  power,  the  existing 
establishment  of  hulks,  ships,  and  ships'  furniture,  was  to 
be  divided  according  to  the  new  symmories,  so  that  these 
were  themselves  to  have  the  right  and  duty  of  controlling 
it,  and  a  title  for  demanding  all  the  State  property,  which 
might  happen  to  have  remained  In  the  hands  of  n^ligeat 
trierarchs.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  crews,  who  were 
levied  out  of  the  ten  tribes  of  the  civic  community,  to  each 
tribe  were  to  be  assigned  by  lot  thirty  ship-sheds  lying  near 
together ;  for  which  it  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  public  authorities  to  furnish  the  requisite  number  of 
men.  Indeed,  the  group  of  thirty  ship-sheds,  as  well  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  tribesmen,  were  again  divided  by 
three;  so  that  to  each  third  of  a  tribe  were  assigned  ten 
vessels  as  its  particular  sphere  of  duty.* 

*  The  aooo  talents  are  ilie  capital  Babjeet  to  taxation  of  all  the  eUfzeiiB 
Wme  to  It  (Boeokh,  P«W.  Ee.  0/  All,.,  vol.  ii.  p.  Siffi  [K  Tr.])  i  but  the  property 
of  the  i>eople  itself  amounted  to  tor  mora  than  fire  times  that  sum  (of.  ™«, 
p.  Bl).  without  oounting  In  the  stnta-property  whioh  was  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion (Boeefch,  Yol.  i,  p.  253).  It  ia  not  clear  on  what  principle  Euripidee' 
estimate  of  20,000  talents  (lol.  iv.  p.  297)  was  baaed. 
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The  practicability  and  expediency  of  these     gp^^^,, 
reforms   may   be   open  to   some  doubt;    and  j|™gy™tno- 
tbere  was  perhaps  reason  for  objecting  to  them  r'es- 
as  a  scheme  elaborated  with  excessive  artifi-  ^'^'^^■^''^ 
ciality.     But  the  points  of  view  from  wbich 
they  were  devised  were  undoubtedly  thf«e  of  a  truly  high- 
minded  statesmanship,  and  the  means  for  their  achieve- 
ment thoroughly  corresponded  to  the  spirit  of  the  Attic 
constitution.      Demosthenes  desired    to  sUiy    the  abuse 
which  the  rich  made  of  their  social  position,  to  cause  the 
citizens  to  participate  ia  larger  numbers  and  in  a  higher 
degree  in  the  equipment  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  whole  matter  becoming  more  perspicuous  and 
more  definitely  regulated.     At  the  same  time  he  followed 
the  existing  institutions  as  closely  as  possible,  and  was  fiir 
removed  from  an  impatient  craving  for  innovation. 

For  the  rest,  the  prop(ffials  of  Demoathenes  were  by  no 
means  intended  immediately  to  acqnire  the  force  of  law ; 
they  were  merely  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  to  the 
real  points  at  issue,  if  the  glory  of  former  ages  was  to  be 
revived,  as  their  orators  punished  tliem ;  and  it  at  all 
events  amounted  to  a  very  important  success,  that  Demos- 
thenes not  only  completely  achieved  his  main  object  by 
recalling  the  Athenians  to  calm  reflection  from  their  dan- 
gerous dreams  of  possibilities,  but  also  upon  the  whole 
made  an  evidently  favorable  impression  upon  the  assem- 
bly. He  had  come  before  it  for  the  first  time,  without 
followers,  without  powerfnl  friends,  without  the  recommen- 
dation of  an  attractive  personal  appearance,  with  a  speech 
bitterly  in  earnest,  which,  notwithstanding  the  reticence 
observed  in  it,  still  amounted  to  a  severe  rebuke  of  the 
citi2fins.  That  they  should  notwithstanding  have  listened 
to  him,  and  have  even  received  with  applause  the  dry  ex- 
position of  his  projects  of  reform,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  manly  maturity  of  this  youth  of  nine- 

and-twenty  years  of  ago,  the  unadorficd  tiiiii'licity  iceeping 
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only  tJie  cause  itself  'm  view,  and  the  serious  labor  of 
thought,  which  were  perceptible  in  the  speech,  did  not 
miss  their  effect.  To  these  reasons  were  added  the  impres- 
sive brevity,  which  he  took  over  into  State-oratory  from 
that  of  the  law-courts ;  he  invariably  kept  his  opponent  in 
view,  anticipated  eveiy  possible  objection,  and  conti-ived  to 
establish  the  truth  of  his  views  by  proofe  from  the  con- 
vincing force  of  which  it  vias  simply  impossible  to  escape. 
Wflr-and-  Thus  on  this  occasion  was  first  formed  a  re- 
jv^os-par-  latioa  between  Demosthenes  and  the  civic  as- 
sembly ;  he  came  to  have  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  fellow-citizens,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  what 
lie  offered  them;  and  he  saw  his  adversaries  disarmed  not- 
withstanding all  the  advanta^^s  which  they  had  on  their 
side.  And  this  was  a  double  gain,  inasmuch  as  not  only 
those  were  in  question,  who,  excited  by  a  sudden  outburst 
of  enthusiasm,  were  rushing  headlong  into  war  without 
having  realized  to  themselves  their  own  intentions ;  there 
doubtless  also  existed  another  class,  whose  political  views 
were  not  determined  by  so  simple-minded  a  sentimentality, 
and  who  supported  the  reckless  clamor  for  war,  not  only 
because  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  fine  speeches,  but 
because  it  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  from 
the  real  dangers  of  war.  They  meant  to  take  advantage 
of  the  warlike  enthusiasm  fostered  by  Isocrates  and  his 
friends,  in  order  to  involve  Athens  in  complications  of  a 
kind  which  would  force  her  to  seek  for  allies  in  arms;  in 
this  case  she  would  also  be  unable  to  proceed  without  the 
help  of  Maoedonia  ;  and  it  was  to  be  foreseen,  that,  if  the 
Greek  continent  should  engage  in  hostilities  with  Asia,  the 
leadership  of  the  former  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  to  the 
lot  of  that  State,  which  alone  had  at  its  disposal  a  standing 
armed  force,  and  which  commanded  the  Thiacian  coast- 
towna  and  mines,  With  this  policy,  moreover,  all  those 
agreed,  who,  without  being  adher«ite  of  Philip,  would  not 
lieai  of  their  native  city  playing  the  part  of  a  Great 
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Power,  and  who  tad  therefore  supported  Eubulus,  when 
he  advocated  peace  at  any  price  (p.  142).  It  was  in  this 
strange  relation  of  attitudes  that  the  parties  confronted 
one  another.  Those  who  demaaded  war,  and  who  called 
to  mind  the  deeds  of  Cimon,  were  at  bottom  the  men  of 
peace,  the  enemies  of  the  democracy,  and  the  representar- 
tives  of  a  policy  befitting  a  petty  city,  while  in  the  peace- 
oration  of  Demosthenes  was  concealed  a  bristling  declara- 
tion of  war.  A  tone  of  delicate  irony  pervades  the 
speech ;  it  destroys  the  fictitious  clamor  for  war,  and  indi- 
cates the  real  enemy ;  it  admonishea  the  citizens  to  be 
calm,  and  calls  for  the  most  serious  armaments ;  it  laya 
bare  all  the  weak  points  of  the  city,  because  in  a  clear 
perception  of  these  lies  the  only  way  to  make  it  strong  and 
great  again.  Thus  this  earliest  of  Demosthenes'  orations 
of  State  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  subsequent 
political  activity,  and  was  therefore  already  by  ancient 
critics  called  his  first  Phili'ppui*- 

The  Athenians  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  having  obeyed 
the  sober  voice  of  Demosthenes;  they  soon  convinced  them- 
selves what  insanity  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have 
lightly  thrown  themselves  into  the  midst  of  dangers  of  war 
abroad.    The  clamor  for  war  in  Asia  soon  died  away,  while 
the  real  enemy  was  approaching  into  a  more  and  more 
menacing  closeness,  and  while  hia  newly  created  navy  was 
already  showing  itself  on  the  coasts  of  Attica,      sparifl'fl 
Simultaneously  the   war  spread  further  and  g^s^jaMon 
further  from  Phocis;  and  the  Spartans,  full  of 
.malignant  pleasure  in  the  troubles  of  Thebes,  took  advan- 

•  Inaamuoh  ax  sines  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  ooneeming  Amphl- 
polts  pfliMsana  of  Meoedonla  wer9  beyond  doubt  already  at  worlt  in  Athens, 
they  doubtteas  bore  a  hand  in  adding  fuel  to  the  olamor  forwor;  for  no- 
thing  eould  have  better  suited  Philip  than  that  a  Persian  War  ehould  haia 
Botually  been  brought  to  pass,  In  whioh  he  would  then  simply  base  had  to 
Intervene.  Accordingly,  Dionyslns,  Ehet.  fHL  1,  oalie  the  ovation  i-epl 
i7i/wwi»Si',  the  Firil  PkiUppio.  There  oan  be  no  donbt  aa  to  the  meaalng  of  i 
11:  Ti  TBu?  ofj-iAoyoZmxi  ix^P'^^  ixoyra  iripov^  ^tiToviuv,  Ac. 
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tage  of  the  conjecture,  in  order  if  possible  to  overthrow 
everytliLug  ivhich,  had  been  done  to  their  advantage  in  the 
times  of  Epaminondas.  They  aliied  themselves  with  the 
Phocians,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Platsese,  Orehome- 
nus,  and  Thespife,  and  at  the  same  time  intended  to  destroy 
in  Peloponnesus  whatsoever  owed  its  origin  to  the  fatal  day 
of  Leuctra.  The  Spartans  had  a  martial  king  in  Archi- 
damus  (p.  174),  their  military  forue  was  ever  lying  in 
wait,  and  threatened  from  its  ambush  to  invade,  now  this, 
now  the  other,  land  on  their  borders,  while  their  menaced 
neighbors,  Argos,  Mesaene,  and  Megalopolis,  lacked  all 
external  aid,  and  found  themselves  in  the  most  perilous 
position.  They  turned  to  Athena ;  and  the  question  now 
was,  whether  Athens  would  come  forward  in  the  place 
of  Thebes  in  the  peninsula,  or  whether  she  would  adhere 
to  the  Spartan  allian^-e. 
Athens  in  This  question  firat  confronted  Athens  with 
e  to  Messene;  and  in  this  case  the  civic 
Y  decided  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Messenians,  whereby  their  territory  and  their  inde- 
pendence should  be  guaranteed  to  them  against  any  hostile 
attack.  The  Spartans  in  consequence  abstained  from  a 
serious  attack,  but  turned  against  Megalopolis,  in  order  to 
dissolve  this  city,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Mauti- 
nea  (vol.  iv.  p.  322).  Considering  the  division  existing  in 
Arcadia,  and  the  aversion  from  a  united  settlement  which 
still  continued  to  prevail  in  many  of  the  former  rural 
communities  (vol.  iv.  p.  444),  they  thought  that  fevorablo 
prospects  were  in  this  quarter  open  to  them.  They  set  to 
work  craftily,  and  announced  a  universal  policy  of  restora- 
tion, in  order  by  means  of  this  programme  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  all  who  had  suffered  losses  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  changes.  The  encroachments  of  Thebes  were, 
they  declared,  to  bo  regarded  as  an  interruption  by  force 
of  the  state  of  things  existing  according  to  law;  at  the 
present  time  the  Bceotian  country-towns  were  to  be  re- 
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stored;  to  the  Eleans  the  prospect  was  held  out  of  the 
recovery  of  Triphylia  (vol.  iv.  p.  493) ;  the  Phliasians  were 
promised  the  evacuation  hy  Argos  of  the  castle  of  Trica- 
ranum  situate  above  Phlius;  the  Athenians  finally  were 
made  to  expect  back  Oropus,  the  possession  of  which  waa 
still  regarded  by  them  as  a  most  grievous  loss  (p.  104)- 
For  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spartans  at  present 
claimed  nothing,  except  that  they  should  be  allowed 
liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  Megalopolis,  so  that  the 
primitive  condition  of  things  might  be  once  more  restored 
in  Arcadia.  Thus  tlie  Spartans  with  crafty  policy  came 
forward  in  favor  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  public  law, 
in  order  in  this  way  to  regain  their  position  at  the  head 
of  the  states  of  the  peninsula.  They  sent  envoys  to  the 
several  states,  and  at  Athens  appealed  to  the  alliance 
which  had  been  in  existence  between  the  Athenians  and 
themselves  since  the  Peloponnesian  campaigns  of  the 
Thebana;  by  this  alliance,  they  declared,  Athens  had  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  the  revolutionary  measures 
which  the  campaigns  in  question  had  brought  about. 

The  Megalopolitans  were  likewise  represented  at 
Athens;  but  their  envoys  were  in  a  fiir  less  advantageous 
position  as  towards  the  civic  assembly.  They  had  no  party 
in  the  city;  they  could  not,  like  the  Spartans,  appeal  to 
an  alliance,  or  make  promises  like  theirs.  They  could  only 
remind  the  Athenians,  that,  if  the  Spartans  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  their  intentions,  a  greater  danger  for 
Athens  would  also  immediately  arise ;  they  expre^ed  their 
confidence  in  the  magnanimity  of  the  city,  which  would 
surely  protect  the  weaker  side,  and  hoped  that  Athens 
would  not  reject  the  alliance  offered  to  her. 

Both  embassies  found  advocates  among  the      oration  for 
popular  orators.  The  one  side  inveighed  against  MeBciopoiis. 
Thebes  as  the  arch-foe  of  the  city,  the  other  {^''^^a* 
against  Sparta;  and  all  the  injuries  which  the 
one  or  the  other  State  had  at  any  time  inflicted  upon  the 
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Atlieniiins  were  recalled  to  the  memory  of  tte  citizens,  as 
if  tlie  sole  object  had  been  to  inflame  their  passions.  At 
such  a  moment  Demosthenes  could  not  hold  his  pe-ace;  for 
he  saw  how  precisely  those  considerations  were  neglected, 
which  were  alone  entitled  to  determine  the  decision  of  the 
community.  "All  ancient  grievances,"  he  tells  the  citi- 
zens, "are  put  before  you;  but  what  is  demanded  in  the 
present  case  by  the  interests  of  the  city  is  stated  by  no  man. 
And  yet  it  ia  clear  and  manifest.  For  every  Athenian 
must  desire  that  neither  Sparta  nor  Thebes  should  bo  too 
powerful.  At  the  present  moment  Thebes  lies  low,  and 
Sparta  is  anxious  again  to  extend  her  power  nor  is  Mega- 
lopolis alone  in  question,  but  Messene  at  the  same  time. 
But  if  Messene  is  in  danger,  we  are  bound  to  furnish 
succor;  and  this  being  so,  it  is  surely  better  for  us  to  inter- 
vene now  than  at  a  later  time.  It  is  not  we  who  are 
changing  sides;  but  Sparta,  by  commencing  war,  forces  us 
to  determine  our  attitude  accordingly.  The  order  of  things 
at  present  existing  is  the  actually  recognized  one;  what 
will  follow,  if  nothing  is  ever  allowed  to  remain  without 
being  called  in  question  ?  A  logically  consequent  policy 
consists,  not  in  always  remaining  on  the  same  side,  but  in 
immutably  following  the  same  principles.-  Now,  it  is  the 
principle  of  Athens,  ever  to  give  aid  to  those  who  are  un- 
justly exposed  to  pressure,  and  to  secure  confidence  by 
opposing  all  encroachments  of  lust  of  dominion,  from 
whatsoever  quarter  they  may  proceed.  But  if  we  intend 
to  purchase  baek  Oropus,  which  is  dangled  as  a  bait  before 
our  eyes,  by  allowing  the  peninsula  to  fall  back  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparti  at  the  veij  oe  t  the  ^am  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  piice  de  nan  led  foi  it  If  oa  the  other 
hand  we  accord  oui  protection  to  the  confederates  of 
Thebes  we  h'we  a  nght  to  demand,  thit  they  shall  per- 
manently idhere  to  u'<  If  then,  the  Thebans  issue 
victoiiouilv  from  their  piesent  ti  rubles  they  will  at  all 
events  ha\e  been  WL^kLnf  I  1 1  Peloprnneoue,  if  they  suc- 
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cumb,  at  least  the  states  in  the  peninsula  foimded  by  tbem 
will  have  been  rendered  secure,  and  will  contioue  to  serve 
to  restrain  Sparta's  lust  of  dominion.  Thus  the  best  pro- 
vision will  have  been  made  undei-  all  circumstances  for  the 
interests  of  Athens." 

In  these  recommendations  we  already  find  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  Hellenic  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Athens 
is  once  more  to  step  into  the  foreground,  and  to  gather 
states  around  her,  but,  instead  of  by  force  or  prematurely 
endeavoring  to  re-establish  the  former  conditions  of  things, 
she  is  cautiously  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity, 
in  order  by  means  of  a  vigorous  protection  of  the  lesser 
states  to  secure  grateful  good-will  and  trustful  allies. 
How  could  any  one  oppose  a  well-founded  protest  to  the 
clear  and  simple  policy  of  Demosthenes?  And  yet  he 
MIed  to  determine  the  civic  assembly  to  arrive  at  resolu- 
tions corresponding  to  a  just  perception  of  the  situation. 
The  Athenians  had  too  much  accustomed  themselves  to 
live  on  carele^y  from  day  to  day,  and  to  abstain  from 
taking  thought  of  what  apparently  lay  in  the  distance. 
They  allowed  the  Spartans  to  continue  their  hostilities  un- 
disturbed against  Megalopolis;  and  the  disadvantageous 
results  su^;ested  by  Demosthenes  would  have  come  to 
pass  in  full  measure,  had  not  the  Phocian  War  suddenly 
taken  a  new  turn,  and  thereby  also  given  a  quite  different 
development  to  Peloponnesian  affairs.  The  overthrow  of 
Onomarchus  (p.  79),  before  the  year  was  out,  TheThebana 
restored  freedom  of  action  to  the  Thebans;  inPeinpon- 
and,  with  an  energy  which  survived  in  them 
as  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  of  Epami-  &  36i>- 
noodas,  they  entered  Peloponnesus,  united  there  with  their 
confederates,    and   forced  the  Spartans  to    conclude    a 
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Theaffaks  ^""^  ^'^'^  *^^  overtlirow  of  Ooomarchus 
ot  Thrace,  sprang  consequeEces  of  a  yet  more  importajit 
cbaracter.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  MacettoniaE  arms  had  decided  a 
Hellenic  war,  OEd  determined  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Hellenic  states.  Philip  was  master  of  Thessaly,  and  had 
ThermopyliB.  He  was,  however,  by  no  means  minded  to 
wait  here  in  inaction,  until  an  opportunity  should  offer 
for  a  further  advance.  He  left  the  affairs  of  Thessaly  to 
his  civil  and  military  officers,  and  himself  hastened  to  the 
Thracian  coast,  where  he  was  not  less  dangerous  to  the 
AtheniaES  than  at  Thermopylae  (p.  82).  On  the  Thracian 
coast  the  Athenians  had  after  protracted  disputes  and  ne- 
gotiations with  Cersobleptes  at  last  aehieved  so  much  as 
this :  that  the  important  peninsula  on  the  Hellespont,  the 
Chersonnesua,  was  acknowledged  to  be  their  property  (p. 
113).  After  thdr  losses  in  the  Social  War,  it  was  of  all 
the  more  serious  importance  for  the  Athenians  to  make 
sure  the  remnant  of  their  possessions;  and  iuthe  Thracian 
sea  their  supremacy  as  yet  prevailed  more  than  anywhere 
else.  Here  they  held  as  their  property  the  islands  of 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.  Thasos  was  allied  with 
them,  as  were  Tenedos  and  ProcoEoesos;  and  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Thracian  sea,  Sciathos,  together 
with  the  groups  of  islands  in  its  vicinity.  Here,  there- 
fore, their  dominion  still  possessed  a  certain  cohesiveneas; 
here  they  had  numerous  harbors  for  their  naval  squad- 
rons, which  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Thracian  penin- 
sula. And  yet  the  state  of  affairs  in  these  regions  re- 
mained very  insecure ;  and  so  soon  as  Cersobleptes  was 
left  free  to  act  as  he  chose,  he  persistently  pursued  the 
one  object  of  extending  his  dominion  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two  chieftains,  Amadocus  and  Berisades. 

This  condition  of  things  precisely  suited  Philip  for  es- 
tablishing, by  means  of  a  crafty  intervention  in  its  internal 
disputes,  a  firm  footing  in  the  Thracian  coast-land ;  which 
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i  to  him  for  his  dominion  by  land  and 
aea.  He  had  made  his  first  appearance  here  in  01.  cvii.  1, 
B.  c.  S53,  when  accompanying  his  iirieud  Pammcnea 
(p.  48)  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  the  latter  into 
Asia  (p.  77).  At  that  time  he  had  taken  Abdera  and  Maro- 
uea,  and  had  appeared  on  the  border  of  the  Thracian 
principalities,  where  he  was  vigorously  resisted  by  Ama- 
docus,  while  Oersobleptes  entered  into  negotiations  with  him. 

This  expedition  was  merely  a  first  reconnaissance;  it 
passed  by  without  any  serious  danger;  indeed,  Chares  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  Macedonian  troops  on  the  river  Hebrus; 
and  although  he  failed  in  hia  attempt  to  seize  upon  the 
royal  squadron  on  its  return  home,  yet  he  took  Sestus,  the 
place  commanding  the  Hellespont,  which  the  Athenians 
had  !ost  in  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  had  recovered  in  e.  c. 
365  through  Timotheus,  but  five  years  afterwards  had  once 
more  lost  to  the  Thracian  princes  through  the  guile  of  the 
city  of  Abydus,  which  was  always  hostile  to  them.  Chai-cs 
established  a  colony  of  citizens  there,  with  the  intent 
of  securing  this  important  place  for  Athens,  as  Lysander 
had  formerly  designed  to  do  in  his  own  interests  (vol.  iv. 
p.  167). 

The  affairs  of  Thrace  had  now  acquired  an  increased 
importance  for  Atheas.  The  citizens  occupied  themselves 
more  seriously  with  them  than  with  any  other  subject 
of  foreign  policy ;  and  Demosthenes  too,  who,  as  will  be 
remembered,  might  himself  half  regard  the  Pontus  as  his 
original  home,  and  who  had  borne  a  personal  eiiare  as 
trierarch  in  the  expedition  to  the  Hellespont  under  Cephi- 
sodotus  (p.  112),  found  an  opportunity,  in  the  same  year 
in  which  he  had  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  application  of  the 
Megalopolitans,  to  discuss  in  public  the  condition  of  things 
in  Thrace. 

Now,  Cersoblept«s  stood  in  relations  of  great  (^rao- 

intimacy  with  Charidemns.   For  the  latter  had,       ^ilTchari- 
in  01.  cv.  1  (B.  C.  360-59),  made  a  treacherous       "^u^. 
12 
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attack  upon  the  Athenians  who  at  his  summons  had  come 
to  the  Chersonuesus  under  Cephisodotus,  had  defeated 
them,  and  forced  them  to  acknowledge  Cersobleptes  in  his 
dominion.  The  prince  accordingly  owed  the  most  impor- 
tant success  to  Charidemus,  and  had  made  him  Ida  con- 
fl:3ential  friend  and  brother-in-law.  Inasmuch,  then,  as 
Charidemus  had  since  found  opportunities  of  attending  to 
the  interests  of  the  Athenians  in  several  transactions,  he 
was,  by  virtue  of  his  eminent  position,  the  man  of  the 
hour,  upon  whom  the  greatest  hopes  were  placed,  and 
through  whose  mediation  it  was  hoped  that  all  the  wishes 
of  Athens  with  regard  to  Thracian  affairs,  even  the  hope 
of  recovering  Amphipolis,  might  still  he  fulfilled.  It 
therefore  seemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  sagacious 
policy  to  keep  this  important  personage  in  good-humor,  in 
particular  as  every  distinction  conferred  upon  him  at  the 
same  time  obliged  Cersobleptes.  After,  therefore,  wreaths 
of  gold  and  other  honors  had  already  been  bestowed  upon 
him,  Aristocrates  proposed  to  place  under  a  special  pro- 
tection the  person  of  Charidemus,  whose  oft-imperilled  life 
ought  to  be  dear  above  all  other  things  to  the  Athenians; 
accordingly,  every  one  who  ventured  to  lift  a  hand  against 
him  was  to  be  an  outlaw  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Attic  dominions ;  and  whosoever,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  community,  afforded  protection  to  the  assassin, 
was  to  be.ejected  from  the  Confederacy  of  Athens. 

Against  this  motion  Kutbyclcs  raised  the 
thetiS  .  indictment  for  illegality.  He  had  been  trie- 
t^rates.  ^  rarch  with  Demosthenes  in  the  above-men- 
01-  o™  '  tioned  naval  expedition,  which  had  come  to  so 
unfortunate  an  issue  through  the  treachery  of 
charidemus;  and  Demosthenes  drew  up  the  speech  of  ac- 
cusation for  him.  The  orator  first  exposed  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  motion  of  Aristocrates  and  the  venerable 
ordinances  of  the  primitive  Attic  law  of  homicide,  and 
likewise  that  between  the  present  proposal  and  the  spirit 
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of  the  Attic  constitution,  which  refused  to  allow  of  privi- 
leges in  favor  of  individuals.  And,  he  went  on  to  observe, 
the  particular  person  upon  whom  it  was  intended  to  bestow 
so  un-republican  a  boon,  this  captain  of  mercenaries  and 
erratic  partisan,  seemed  least  of  all  to  deserve  that  the 
community  of  Athens  should  go  baii  for  his  safety,  and 
constitute  itself  his  body-guard.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
every  distinction  conferred  upon  Charidemus  signified 
nothing  else  than  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  Cersobleptes, 
and  was  for  this  reason  desired  by  him.  But  neither  for 
this  was  there  any  necessity ;  for  Cersobleptes  was  utterly 
and  entirely  untrustworthy,  a  prince,  who  merely  used  the 
Athenians  for  hia  own  purposes,  who  showed  himself  ready 
to  make  concessions  and  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstaaces, 
wheu  the  Attic  triremes  appeared  in  hia  vicinity,  but  who 
at  other  times  wa.s  hostile.  Thus  even  at  the  present 
moment  he  was  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  maintaining 
his  hold  upon  the  town  of  Cardia,  on  account  of  its  import 
taut  situation  on  the  peninsula  connecting  the  Cheraon- 
nesus  with  the  mainland.  If  Athens  advanced  the  designs 
of  this  ambitious  prince,  she  would  thereby  sacrifice  the 
others,  who  were  now  the  allies  of  the  city,  and  avert  them 
from  herself;  while  the  gratitude  of  the  fevored  Cerso- 
bleptes would  not  last  any  longer  than  the  time  during 
which  he  stood  in  need  of  the  Athenians. 

We    are    unacquainted  with    the    decision  Furthe 

arrived  at  by  the  court.  But  it  is  extremely  Thtaoe" 
probable  that  tho  jurymen  could  not  resolve 
upon  condemning  Aristocrates,  because  it  was  not  wished 
publicly  to  offend  such  men  as  Cersobleptes  and  Charide- 
mus. It  was  too  prominent  a  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  citizens  of  those  days  to  give  themselves  up  to  care- 
less hopes  with  reference  to  particular  individuals,  and  to 
expect  everything  from  these  without  any  exertions  on 
their  own  part  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  principles 
of  Thracian  policy  recommended  by  Demosthenes  were 
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not  adopted,  and  that  the  punishment  very  soon  followed. 
For  when  Philip  after  hia  victory  over  Thessaly  appeared 
for  the  second  time  in  Thrace  (p.  82),  Araadooua,  who  had 
taken  offence  at  the  preference  shown  for  Cersobleptes, 
and  who  had  no  prospects  of  Athenian  protection,  instead 
of  offering  any  further  resistance,  submitted  to  the  king. 
The  towns  on  the  Hellespont,  on  the  Propontis,  and  on  the 
Pontus,  likewise  placed  themselves  under  his  protection; 
whereupon  he  established  despots  who  governed  in  his 
interest;  and  the  favor  accorded  to  Cersobleptes  proved 
entirely  useless.  For  he  too  submitted ;  and,  together  with 
tlie  schemes  of  his  ambition,  the  hopes  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  attached  to  his  person  likewise  irrecoverably 


While  thus  one  domam  of  influence  or  pro- 
tor  Rid  from  p^rty  after  the  other  was  lost,  Demosthenes 
OL  oyir2  was  indefadgably  engaged  upon  securing  com- 
(D.  c.  341-50).  pgngations  for  what  had  been  lost,  upon  making 
good  what  had  been  omitted,  and  upon  establishing  anew 
advantageous  and  honorable  connexions  for  his  native  city. 
Thus  in  particular  with  the  island-states.  Here  was  felt 
more  keenly  than  anywhere  else  the  absence  of  the  strong 
hand,  which  of  old  had  withstood  all  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  Asiatic  potentates ;  hei-e  first  arose  a  condition 
of  things  which  abroad  too  caused  the  need  to  be  perceived 
of  entering  Into  a  connexion  with  Athens.  It  became  too 
clearly  manifest  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  island-world 
between  Asia  and  Europe  to  remain  neutral.  Incapable 
of  political  independence,  the  island-states  oscillated  to  and 
fro  between  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties  (p.  141) ; 
and  as  on  the  mainland  Philip,  so  here  the  Carian  dynasts 
interfered,  establishing  in  defiance  of  law  and  treaties 
despots,  who  ruled  the  islands,  and  subjected  them,  in  the 

•  Ab  to  the  Yoyoga  of  CBphisodotna  and  the  death  of  Cotys.  of.  Hole  to 
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first  instance  to  tiie  influence  of  Halicamassus,  and  in- 
directly to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Great  King.  Sucli  was 
the  case  io  Coa  and  in  Rhodes.  The  democratical  party 
in  the  islands,  notwithstanding,  refused  to  abandon  all 
hope ;  the  death  of  MaussoUus  (351  b.  c.)  encouraged  it 
anew,  and  brought  about  the  despatch  of  au  embassy 
of  Khodiaus  to  Athens  in  quest  of  support. 

They  mot  with  a  very  cold  reception.  The  lax  mood, 
which  prevailed  in  the  civic  community  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Eubulus  and  his  associates,  concealed  itself  under 
the  ill-will  for  which  good  reasons  were  thought  to  exist 
as  towards  the  Rhodians,  The  Carian  mercenaries,  who 
occupied  their  citadel,  constituted,  it  was  said,  a  well- 
merited  punishment  for  their  defection  from  Athens  (p. 
117)  ;  since  they  had  complained  of  hard  treatment  from 
Attic  hands,  let  them  now  learn  what  the  oppression  of 
Tyrants  aotually  signified. 

But  although  this  was  the  universal  view,  yet  Demos- 
thenes courageously  opposed  it.  He  blamed  it  as  petty, 
and  unworthy  of  the  Athenians.  Instead  of  rubbing 
their  hands  in  delight  at  the  distress  of  members  of  their 
own  race,  they  ought  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods,  that 
distant  states  were  once  more  sending  envoys  to  Athens, 
and  requesting  aid  from  her.  The  present  was  not  a 
question  of  persons,  but  one  concerning  a  great  cause. 
Granted  that  the  Ehodians  deserved  no  magnanimous 
treatment,  yet  their  liberty  was  worthy  of  protection ;  and 
Athens  was  the  natural  guardian  of  liberty.  The  exam- 
ple of  Samos,  which  Timotheus  had  re-appropriated  to  the 
Athenians  (p.  104),  showed  that  the  enemy,  when  calmly 
repulsed  m  illegal  enroachments,  was  not  on  that  account 
ready  to  declare  war.  Accordingly,  neither  was  there  in 
the  present  case  any  immediate  reason  to  apprehend  a 
Persian  War ;  and  still  less  ought  fear  of  a  woman,  of 
Artemisia,  to  deter  Athens  from  doing  her  duty.  But  the 
treaties,  it  was  urged,  prohibited  any  intervention.    Yet 
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these  same  treatiea  Lad  been  most  grossly  violated  by  the 
other  side ;  if,  then,  Athens  for  her  part  still  deemed 
herself  bound  by  them,  while  the  enemies  were  advancing, 
this  was,  not  conacientiousness,  but  a  cowardice  which 
must  inevitably  bring  the  State  to  ruin.* 

The  war-  Every  one  of  these  speeches  of  Demosthenes 

Eemoa-^  was  a  political  act.  Loftily  disdaining  all 
thenesi.  ordinary  means   of    acquiring    influence,   he 

fearlessly  confronted  the  momentary  feeling  of  the  multi- 
tude, as  well  as  the  practices  of  the  mighty.  He  desired 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  voice  of  truth ;  and  no 
movement  of  hostility,  no  ridicule,  no  humiliation,  not 
even  the  fact  of  his  exertions  remaining  without  result, 
was  capable  of  diverting  him  from  service. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  general  conviction  of  the  historic 
mission  of  Athena,  which  ever  and  again  urged  him  for- 
ward to  the  struggle;  but  the  entire  policy  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  speeches  discussed  above  baa  reference  to  the 
existing  situation,  and  to  definite  dangers  which  menaced 
the  community  from  without  and  from  within.  In  the 
Archipel^o,  the  Athenians  remaining  inactive,  the  an- 
cient bonds  were  relaxed  more  and  more;  the  princes  of 
Halicamassus  controlled  the  Carian  Sea,  and  also  held 
Chios  occupied,  while  Lesbos  was  given  up  to  Persian 
influence.  But  however  humiliating  this  state  of  things 
was,  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  any  danger  advancing  upon 
Athens  from  this  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip 
had  mounted  the  throne  in  the  \  ery  yeai  m  which  Demos 
thenes  was  cruising  with  his  ve  sel  in  the  Thiacian  waters 
(p.  264);  and  in  Phdip  he  from  the  -verv  outset  of  his 
public  activity  recognised  the  enemy  of  his  uitve  uts 
who  would  not  rest  until  he  had  destioyed  the  lemn^nt  ot 
its  power  and  independence     Aecjrdmglj   the  Athen  ai 
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could  not  be  allowed  to  escape  a  stru^le  for  their  deai-est 
possessions;  and  just  as  Themistocles  foresaw  the  War 
with  Persia,  and  Pericles  that  with  Sparta,  so  Demosthenes 
saw  the  Philippic  War,  which  was  still  being  carried  on 
in  remote  regions,  approaching  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and 
like  them  he  deemed  it  bis  duty  as  a  citizen  to  prepare 
the  city  for  the  inevitable  conflict.  But  the  peculiar 
difficulty  of  his  task  lay  in  this  :  that  he  had  not  only  to 
poiot  out  the  proper  ways  of  conducting  the  war  and  the 
\  by  which  it  could  be  supported,  but  also  to 
1  the  community,  and  in  truth  to  create  the  con- 
dition of  public  feeling  which  was  necessary,  if  Athens 
was  not  to  perish  in  sliamc  and  dishonor. 

This,  then,  was  the  reason  why  already  in  his  speech 
against  Androlion  he  combated  the  effete  principles  of  the 
citizens  and  of  their  magfetrates ;  why  he  attacked  the 
rotten  financial  laws  of  a  Leptines  ;  why  be  rose  so  wrath- 
fully  against  those  who  by  a  fictitious  clamor  for  war  di- 
verted public  attention  from  the  real  dangers ;  why  he  de- 
monstrated the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  naval  institutions, 
and  in  his  speeches  for  Megalopolis  and  for  Rhodes  in- 
sisted upon  the  nec^slty  of  Athens  reviving  her  moral 
authority  by  means  of  a  national  policy :  for  he  perceived 
that  the  former  protegees  of  Thebes,  being  abandoned  by 
Athens,  would  fall  back  upon  Macedouia,  In  the  speech 
against  Aristocrates  the  figure  of  the  Macedonian  for  the 
first  time  comes  forward  more  clearly  out  of  the  back- 
ground ;  in  it  express  warnings  are  already  uttered 
against  the  guile  of  the  king,  ivho  had  previously  been 
merely  indicated  in  general  expressions. 

These  were  the  skirmishes  preliminary  to  the  great  con- 
flict itself.  In  them  Demosthenes  took  up  his  public  po- 
sition, clearly  marked  his  stand-point,  and  with  not  itss 
caution  than  firmness  and  persistency  opposed  the  domi- 
nant party.  But  already  ia  the  same  year  in  which  he 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Ehodians,  indeed  a  few  months  pre- 
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viouisly,  he  took  the  JVIaeedoiiian  question  itself  in  haud, 
and  made  his  first  Philippic  oration  proper. 

The  Maoedo-  ^''equeatly  enough  this  question  had 
Hon:'^ouT  already  been  among  the  orders  of  the  day;  but 
Ion  Mid  a^'  ^®  leading  statesmen  did  their  utmost  to 
Atheoa.*'  ^^P  '*  ^^  ^^^  background  ;  for  the  influence 
of  Eubulos  would  necessarily  be  at  an  end,  so 
soon  as  the  citizens  should  find  themselves  obliged  to 
entei'  upon  an  energetic  course  of  policy.  It  had  there- 
fore been  agreed  among  his  followiog,  that  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  situation  should  he  concealed,  and  that  all  ex- 
citing discussions  should  be  avoided.  These  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  statesmen  met  with  a  response  from  all 
careless  Athenians,  who  were  unwilling  to  have  their  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  life  disturbed ;  and  they  found  most 
zealous  supporters  in  those  who,  in  the  interests  of  Philip, 
encouraged  the  feeling  of  security  among  the  citizens. 
Now,  already  at  this  time  the  king  was  served  at  Athens 
by  men  who  stood  in  his  pay  and  kept  him  informed  of 
everything  that  happened  in  the  city;  men  devoid  of 
character,  ambitious  upstarts,  traitors,  who  are  clearly 
pointed  at  already  in  the  Rhodian  speech.  Through  their 
agency  the  party  of  the  Laconizers  was  likewise  gained 
over,  being  made  to  believe  that  Philip  was  about  to  hum- 
ble the  Thebans,  and  to  early  out  the  Spartan  policy  of  a 
Restoration  (p.  258).  To  these  influences  was  added  that 
of  the  anti-constitutional  tendency,  which  was  so  widely 
spread,  and  which  loathed  every  popular  agitation,  every 
democratic  forward  movement.  Whosoever  agreed  with 
Isoerates  was  full  of  aversion  from  those  restless  folk  who 
were  incessantly  sounding  the  alarm-bell  and  declaring 
the  State  to  be  in  danger.  The  men  of  philosophical  cul- 
ture were  likewise  hostile  to  every  pati-iotic  excitement, — 
not  only  those  who  on  principle  stood  apart  from  all 
public  business,  but  those,  too,  who  served  the  State,  and 
served  it  with  as  much  distinction  as  Phoeion  (vol.  iv.  \). 
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391),  the  "liouest  maa."  He  was  senior  by  pf,,^!^^ 
about  twenty  years  to  Demosthenes, — a  man 
of  the  most  rigorous  coaduot  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
effeminate  community,  just  and  efficient  as  a  speaker  and 
as  a  soldier,  but  never  occupied  with  more  than  the  most 
immediate  tasks,  lacking  all  breadth  and  freedom  of  view, 
devoid  of  enthusiasm  for  the  honor  of  the  city  and  of  con- 
fidence in  his  fellow-citizens,  and  therefore  in  spite  of  his 
pei^onal  valor  a  supporter  of  the  peace-policy  and  a  main 
prop  of  the  party  of  Eubulus,  which  preferred  Phoeion  to 
any  other  man  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gienerals,  and 
always  most  warmly  favored  his  re-election,  Demosthe- 
nes, therefore,  had  to  contend  against  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  the  most  diverse  tendencies.  Easy  love  of  enjoy- 
ment, treasonable  sentiments,  anti-democratic  opinions, 
pusillanimity,  narrowness  of  judgment,  short-sightednesS; 
and  force  of  habit, — all  united  iu  supporting  Eubulus. 
His  policy  ivas  deemed  that  which  suited  the  times,  nay, 
that  which  was  alone  possible.  Who  took  thought  of  the 
feet,  that  this  system  of  government  was  consuming  the 
very  marrow  of  the  body  politic  and  that  the  existence  of 
the  fatherland  was  at  stake  I  This  fact  Demosthenes  was 
the  first,  and  for  years  the  only,  man  to  recognize ;  be 
stood  as  a  faithful  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower,  and  let 
the  light  of  truth  shine  in  with  gradually  increasing 
brightness  upon  the  sleepy  civic  community,  full  of  craven 
self-delusion,* 

The  sixth  year  had  now  already  arrived,  A„enia- 
since  the  Macedonian  War  had  been  com-  gn^'n^S^ir- 
menced,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  account  ^'"^^■ 
of  Amphipolis  (p.  68).  From  its  outset  it  had  dragged 
on  like  a  consuming  disease,  Athens  was  continuously 
retreating;  and  instead  of  chastising  the  king  in  his  ter- 
ritory, as  had  been  intended,  it  was  now  thought  matter 

•  Phooion,  4  xM»f"5.  Kod.  iviL  15 ;  Plutarch,  BSoc.  10:  Kepoa,  Pdocl. 
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for  congratulation,  if  the  soil  of  Attica  itself  was  left  in 
peace.  Had  not  Macedoaian  privateers  already  carried 
off  the  Sacred  Vessel  out  of  the  bay  of  Marathon  ?*  How- 
ever greatly  therefore  the  orators  of  the  party  of  Eiibulua 
might  exert  themselves  in  order  to  repress  or  explain  away 
any  apprehensions  among  the  citizens,  yet  men's  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  Philip ;  and  after  it  had  long  been 
attempted  to  consider  him  of  small  account,  the  man 
of  mystery,  the-  incalculable  one,  who  was  always  doing 
something  new  and  unexpected,  was  now  exciting  a  feverish 
anxiety  in  every  breast.  In  the  market-place  and  in  the 
public  assembly  he  was  discussed ;  and  whoevei'  had  any- 
thing to  tell  concerning  him,  aa  to  where  he  was,  what 
were  his  designs,  what  sayings  he  had  uttered,  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens  the  hringer  of  the  most  important 
news.  And  if  hereupon  occasionally  a  new  act  of  violence 
was  announcea,  a  sudden  flame  of  wrath  was  incidentally 
kindled,  and  men  inveighed  against  the  barbarian  king, 
who  dared  to  desire,  against  the  ^tablished  order  of  things, 
to  rule  over  Hellenes.  Menacing  decrees  were  issued,  and 
vigorous  resolutions  were  passed;  but  all  measures  re- 
mained unexecuted,  or  came  too  late;  and  after  such 
ebullitions  there  again  supervened  an  utter  discourage- 
ment. The  Athenians  knew  no  way  of  reaching  this 
detested  foe;  they  were  utterly  without  any  plan  to  oppose 
to  his  unwearied  energy;  and  thus  they  relapsed  into 
stolid  indifference,  and  allowed  the  inevitable  to  approach 
them. 

Of  a  sudden,  when  in  the  spi-ing  of  b.  c.  351 
Ph^lip^!^''      the  question  of  the  Macedonian  War  happened 
01.  ovii.i       QQge  more  to  be  awaiting  discu^ion  in  the 
civic  assembly,  Demosthenes  quite  unexpect- 
edly came  forward,  anticipating  all  those  who  were  gene- 

•  AbduotiDn   of  the   pRralna    shortly  before  the  dslWery  of  ths  Firm 
PiiUpffk,    nevn.   iv-   M;    Phllochonis    and    Androtion,  op.    Harpoor.   s.  f. 
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rally  accustomed  to  speak  on  thia  subject.  His  intcutiou 
was,  uot  to  repeat  the  ordinary  declarations,  but  to  put  an 
end  once  for  all  to  the  way  in  which  tlie  matter  had  been 
hitherto  treated.  There  was  no  crisis  of  pressing  difficulty 
for  the  moment,  nor  was  the  adoption  of  any  speedy  remedy 
in  question.  The  orator  was  therefore  able  to  call  upon 
his  fellow-citizens  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
qu^tioa  of  the  war,  and  to  form  a  plan  for  the  future. 

"Doubtless,"  Demosthenes  tells  his  fellow-citizens, 
"  you  are  in  an  evil  plight,  and  have  every  reason  for 
depression.  Your  affairs  are  in  a  sufficiently  bad  position, 
but  in  point  of  fact  only  because  you  have  done  nothing 
of  that  which  is  necessary ;  and  herein  liea  a  consolation, 
which  you  would  lack,  had  you  done  your  duty  and  yet 
were  as  unfortunate  as  you  are  now.  If  you  alter  your 
ways,  fortune  may  alter  likewise;  since  fortune  follows 
the  brave  and  the  vigilantly  active.  The  power  of  the 
Macedonians,  which  has  grown  to  so  lofty  a  height  from 
email  beginnings,  is  assuredly  no  divine  power  ;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  all  human  changes,  indeed  it  stands  upon  a  very 
feeble  footing.  The  worst  foe  threatening  Athens  is  not 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  but  your  own  effeteness ;  which, 
were  this  Philip  to  die  to-day,  would  call  you  forth  anoth- 
er to-morrow.  You  desire  to  be  possessed  of  Amphipolis, 
and  are  so  badly  armed  that,  were  fortune  to  offer  that 
town  to  you,  you  would  be  wholly  unprepared  to  receive 
it.  Forces  of  war  must  therefore  be  created,  such  as 
correspond  to  our  means.  A  small  force  (for  to  march 
with  a  land-army  against  the  king  we  are  too  weak), — but 
this  force  must  be  at  ail  times  in  the  field,  lest  we  lose  the 
season  of  action  in  preparations.  For  at  present  you 
experience  in  the  matter  of  your  armaments  what  the 
barbarian  experiences  in  the  bosing-match  ;  he  is  always 
feeling  for  the  spot  where  he  has  just  been  hit ;  and  if  his 
adversary  directs  a  blow  at  another  spot,  his  hands  follow; 
but  to  guard  himself  against  the  blow,  and  to  sse  his  ad- 
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versary's  inteution  in  Ms  eye,  ho  is  too  clumsy  and  unskil- 
ful. We  must  therefore  have  a  force  of  operation 
stationed  in  the  Northern  waters,  in  Lerauos  or  Thasos, 
where  petty  wai-fare  will  enable  it  to  inflict  very  consider- 
able damage  upon  the  foe,  and  in  particular  to  hinder 
him  in  his  lucrative  expeditions  of  pillage.  Again,  this 
armed  force  must  not  consist  of  untrustworthy  mercenary 
troops ;  of  2,000  soldiers  at  least  600,  and  of  200  horse- 
men 50,  must  be  citizens  with  a  supervision  over  the  rest. 
Where  citizens  of  Athens  are  found,  there  the  gods  of  the 
city  will  accompany  them.  For  this  force  of  armed  men 
ten  fast  vessels  will  suffice ;  and  the  entire  equipment  of 
ships,  infantry  and  cavalry,  amounts  to  something  over 
ninety  talents  (22.000^  tare,),  an  arraamenc  which  by  no 
means  exceeds  your  resources.  But  everything  depends 
upon  that  which  is  done  being  done  in  a  real  and  thorough 
way.  For  if  I  ask  yon  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  your 
Bionysia  and  Panathensea  are  year  by  year  celebrated  at 
the  proper  time,  you  will  find  the  cause  to  be,  that  every- 
thing is  fixed  by  law,  and  that  every  one  knows  beforehand 
■where  his  place  is.  Accordingly,  neither  ought  the  most 
important  of  matters  to  be  left  to  the  chances  of  an  arbi- 
trary freedom  from  rule." 

The  First  Philippic  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Athens.  Not  as  if  the  speech  had  achieved  a  great 
result ;  but  in  the  most  important  affivir  of  the  State  a 
fixed  programme  had  at  last  been  put  forward,  and  a  free 
and  open  protest  had  been  raised  against  the  existing 
system  of  government  Demosthenes  now  confronted 
Eubulus  as  his  declared  opponent;  and,  although  he  had 
as  yet  formed  no  following  of  his  own,  (for  from  the  first 
he  desired  to  have  on  his  side  not  a  party,  but  the  civic 
community,)  yet  his  words  struck  fire,  aud  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  were  after  all  seized  with  fear,  when  they 
heard  his  warning  cry ;  while  you  are  sitting  quiet,  you 
are  being  surrounded  on  all  sides,  as  by  the  huntsman  who 
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draws  his  nets  closer  aad  closer  round  his  prey !  The 
opposite  stand-poiiita  of  policy  had  now  been  openly  ex- 
pressed ;  hei-eby  the  men  of  peace  wei^e  likewise  scared 
out  of  their  tranquillity;  they  bestirred  theoKeWea  once 
more,  and  desired  for  their  part  to  be  accomplishing 
something,  so  as  to  escape  the  blame  of  remaining  abso- 
lutely inactive.  A  suita.ble  opportunity  for  this  purpose 
presented  itself  in  Eubcea. 

Pericles  had  made  Eubcea  a  portion  of  At-  importanos 
tica  (toI.  ii,  p.  451).  Since  this  relation  had  ^^uljcea^"'^ 
been  severed  (vol.  iii.  p.  483),  the  island  had 
never  again  known  peace.  It  was  incapable  of  forming 
a  compact  whole,  united  in  itself  and  independent.  The 
primitive  conflicting  distinctions  between  the  several  cities 
in  the  island  were  revived  (vol.  i.  pp.  269,  293) ;  aod  to 
the  force  of  these  were  added  the  iofluences  from  abroad, 
which  increased  the  fermentation  within.  For  an  island, 
which  stretches  along  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mainland,  from 
Thessaly  to  Attica,  could  not  remain  untouched  by  tlie 
disturbances  on  the  mainland  itself  The  Athenians  could 
not  renounce  Eubcea,  because  by  means  of  its  natural  pi-o- 
ducts  it  formed  the  indispensable  supplement  of  their  own 
country,  and,  if  in  hostile  hands,  oifered  an  intolerable 
menace  to  their  shores.  The  Thebans  regarded  it  as  a 
natural  appendage  to  Bceotia;  while  the  princes  of  the 
North,  if  they  desired  to  control  Central  Greece,  were 
above  all  obliged  to  seek  to  secure  influeuce  in  Eubtea. 
The  unhappy  island  was  therefore  coveted  on  all  sides ;  it 
became  an  arena  in  which  the  political  schemes  of  the 
most  various  states  met,  the  party-feuds  in  the  island  be- 
ing fostered  by  the  neighboring  states,  in  order  that  they 
might  aoquire  influence  by  supporting  individual  party- 
leadcR.  Thus  lason  of  Pherie  (vol.  iv.  p.  468)  had  estab- 
lished the  Tyrant  Neogenos  in  Oreus,  and  the  Spartans 
had  expelled  him,  when  they  were  masters  of  Bceotia.* 
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After  the  liberatioa  of  the  Cadmeii,  Athens  and  Thebes 
weat  hand  ie  band ;  and  the  island  for  a  time  belonged  to 
the  Kaval  Confederation  of  which  both  those  states  were 
members.  These  relations  were  evidently  in  every  direc- 
tion the  moat  favorable ;  and  the  mere  thought  of  Eubcea 
ought  to  have  convinced  the  Attic  statesmen,  how  strong- 
ly the  considerations  of  a  reasonable  policy  made  it  advi- 
sable to  remain  on  friendly  and  neighborly  terms  with 
Thebes,  For  no  sooner  had  hereupon,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  the  two  states  become  estranged  from  one 
another,  than  a  hostile  rivalry  commenced  with  reference 
to  Eubcea,  the  Attic  and  the  Theban  parties  standing  op- 
posed to  one  another  in  its  towns.  The  Theban  proved 
victorious;  Themison,  the  Tyrant  of  Eretria,  brought 
about  the  defection  of  the  Oropians,  which  the  Athe- 
nians felt  so  keenly  (vol.  iv.  p.  490)  ;  and  the  whole  of 
Eubcea  furnished  its  militaiy  contingent  to  Thebes,  until 
by  means  of  his  successful  campaign  in  e,  c.  357  Timothe- 
ns  destroyed  the  Theban  influence  (p.  113).  But  no  se- 
cure supremacy  was  hereby  acquired.  For  no  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  upon  the  towns  to  which  absolute  inde- 
peudence  had  been  restored  ;  they  fell  anew  into  the  hands 
of  Tyrants,  who  acted  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
communities,  and  the  conflict  of  parties  again  furnished  oc- 
casion for  foreign  intervention.  Philip  b^an  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  from  Thessaly  (p.  81)  towards  the  island  ; 
he  sent  letters  to  the  communities  there,  in  which  be  gave 
them  to  understand  how  absurd  it  was  for  them  to  seek 
for  protection  from  such  a  State  as  Athens,  which  was  in- 
capable of  defending  itself;  he  supported  Callias,  the  Ty- 
AppHoatloii  ^^^*  ^*  Chalcis,  and  fostered  the  discord  pre- 
Pltitooijui  vaOing  in  the  states.  This  occurred  about 
01  evii  2  (B.  *^^  ^^""^  '''"^^  whcn  Demosthenes  was  deliver- 
c.  sTii-so).  ing  his  Philippic  oration  ;  immediately  after- 

wards  Plutarehus,  who    reigned    as   despot    at    Eretria, 
applied  for  succor  to  Athens,  because  he  waa  unable  to 
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defend  himself  by  his  own  streagth  against  the  adverse 
party  'm  Eretria,  which  was  headed  by  Clitardms. 

Plutarchus  possessed  influential  connexions  at  Athens, 
in  particular  with  the  house  of  Midias,  aa  adherent  of 
Eubulus.  Midias  was  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  city, 
who  vain-gloriously  exulted  in  luxurious  arrogance  before 
the  people  (p.  124),  a  self-willed  and  overbca,ring  kind  of 
man,  who  thought  that  by  reason  of  his  social  position 
everything  web  permitted  to  him.  Together  with  him  the 
whole  party  of  Eubulus  was  in  fiivor  of  the  request  of 
Plutarchus  ;  they  wished  to  prove,  that  at  the  right  mo- 
ment they  too  knew  how  to  display  energy  ;  and  they  pro- 
mised themselves  a  facile  and  fortunate  result.  And  since 
undertakings  directed  towards  the  island-territory,  which 
was  at  once  near  and  indispensable,  were  of  all  the  most 
likely  to  meet  with  approval,  a  great  ardor  for  war  was 
successfully  kindled  in  the  civic  assembly. 

But  Demosthenes  opposed  the  project.  With  dai-ing 
courage  he  came  forward  quite  alone  against  the  undei- 
taking,  and  thereby  excited  a  storm  of  rage  agamat  him 
self.  Invectives  were  hurled  against  the  self  willed  obsti 
nacy  of  a  man,  who  was  ince^antly  urging  the  Athenians 
to  action,  who  bad  only  the  other  day  been  desirous  of 
despatching  their  ships  to  distant  Ebodes,  and  who  was 
now  opposing  an  enterprise,  dmply  because  it  had  not 
been  originally  mooted  by  himself.  But  Demosthenes 
was  no  noisy  agitator,  ready  to  welcome  eyi-ry  clamoi  for 
war.  With  his  fiery  impatience  he  combined  the  highest 
prudence ;  nor  could  anything  be  more  ofTeusive  to  hun, 
than  to  see  the  slender  resources  of  his  native  city  wasted 
upon  unworthy  objects.  And  how  wis  it  possible  foi  him 
to  approve  of  an  undertaking  m  which  the  suppoi  t  of  a 
Tyrant  was  in  question,  ■why  was  in  conflict  with  his  com 
munity  ?  The  Athenians  ought  to  take  anus  only  foi  ni 
tional  ends,  and  on  behalf  oi  the  fieedom  of  Hellenes 
Moreover,  he  perceived   that  the  present  casus  belh  had 
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beea  brought  about  solely  by  persoual  relations  and  un- 
deretandings ;  anA  he  could  foresee  that,  considering  the 
un trustworthiness  of  the  confederates,  great  sacrifices 
would  in  this  case  lead  neither  to  honor,  nor  to  increase 
of  power. 

Phocionin  -^^^  protest  remained  without  eiFect.  The 
Eubcaa.  Athenians  set  out  towards  the  close  of  Pebru- 

01.  o™.  a  ary  under  Phocion,  citizens  and  mercenaries, 
foot  and  horse.  Demosthenes  himself  took 
part  in  the  expedition.  The  horeemen  went  on  in  ad- 
vance, and  took  up  a  position  at  Argura  to  the  north  of 
Chalcis,  probably  in  order  to  ward  off  Macedonian  aid. 
The  remaining  troops  crossed  to  the  nearest  ffirryiug-sta- 
tion  (Portlimus),  and,  the  road  along  the  coast  being,  as 
we  may  presume,  blocked  up,  advanced  towards  the  moun- 
tain-range, in  order  thus  to  reach  Eretria.  When  they 
came  to  Taraynte,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded in  a  gorge  by  the  enemy,  who  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality  than  they.  It  now  became 
manifest,  that  the  whole  of  Eubaia  was  under  arms  against 
the  Athenians  ;  the  Tyrants  of  Chalcis,  too,  had  leagued 
themselves  with  Clitarchus.  Phocion  saw  himself  placed 
in  the  most  dangerous  of  situations  ;  betrayed  by  his  allies, 
he  entrenched  himself  on  a  hillock,  and  was  only  with 
difficulty  able  to  ward  off  the  superior  numbers  of  his  ad- 


Most  terrible  reports  reached  Athens,  and  there  awak- 
ened a  general  readiness  for  all  necessary  efibria.  Wealthy 
citizens  presented  ships-of-war  to  the  State,  all  the  troops 
still  remaining  immediately  took  their  departure,  in  order 
to  relieve  Phocion,  who  was  cut  off  from  the  coast  as  well 
as  hard-pressed  in  his  position ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  want  of  money,  ApoUodorus  came  forward 
with  the  patriotic  motion,  that  the  entire  surplus  of  the 
year's  income  should  be  added  to  the  war-fund. 

Meanwhile    Phocion    succeeded  in   fighting  his   way 
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through  the  enemy  in  an  engagement  very  honorable  to 
him,  and  in  effecting  his  return  to  Athena  by  the  middle 
of  the  summer ;  but  the  garrison,  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island  in  the  fort  of  Zar- 
etra,  in  order  that  he  might  here  retain  a  fivm  footing  in 
at  leaet  one  point  in  Eubcea,  through  the  treachery  of  Plu- 
tarchus  fell  as  captives  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It 
had  to  be  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  fifty  talents  (12, 
520i) ;  the  whole  of  Eubcea  was  now  lost,  and  all  the 
efforts  which  had  thoroughly  exhausted  the  public  purse, 
had  led  to  no  r^ult,  but  that  of  a  disgraceful  defeat  and 
of  the  deepest  discoui-t^ement,* 

But  this  unfortunate  campaign  had  yet  c,,naem- 
other  serious  consequences  for  Athens,  as  well  J^\™jorug. 
as  for  Demosthenes.  Apollodoms,  the  son  of 
the  wealthy  banker  Paison,  had  indeed  in  other  respects 
not  contrived  to  conciliate  much  esteem  at  Athens.  He 
had  on  a  former  occasion  gone  to  Sicily  as  trierareh,  about 
the  time  when  Dionyaius  interfered  in  Hellenic  affairs 
(vol.  iv.  p.  459),  with  tiie  object  of  bringing  about  friendly 
relations  between  him  and  the  Atheniafis  (01,  ciii  1 ;  b,  c. 
368).  Since  that  time  he  had  made  away  -with  his  pro- 
perty by  a  wasteful  life,  and  had  acquired  a  bad  reputation 
in  consequence  of  a  number  of  lawsuits,  in  which  he  had 
sought  again  to  procure  money.  He  was  a  man  of  a  care- 
Jess  disposition  and  of  an  untrustworthy  character,  whose 
patriotism  was  of  more  harm  than  use  to  the  State;  for 
from  motives  of  vanity  be  observed  as  little  moderation  in 
his  pecuniary  services  to  the  State  as  in  bis  private  expen- 

•  With  regard  to  tlia  BubcBsn  enmpalgn,  of.  JSaohin,  Hi.  ea  w«,  who 
represents  the  tiaiiBactlona  in  a  IJglit  unfaTOrable  to  Demostheues  and  Ms 
fl-iends.  The  newiy  disoovered  9eholiBtQ.fflsoliiQes  show,  tliat  not  Callias 
ond  Tanrost1ienea,butClltfirohns,introcineed  meroenariBs  tram  Phalieous. 
Cf.  Ferd.  Sohaltz  la  lift  Jahrb.  fUr  FMIaK  laoo,  p.  814,  who  aceordingly 
niBkeB  tha  emendataon  rnp*  S^notoi-  in  .fflsohin.  J  85.— March-ont  before  the 
im  of  AntheateEfon:  Dem.  sixli,  le.-Phooion  at  Tamynw;  Platnreh, 
rUmotWi.  13;  «*ehla.  iii.  80  (tJ,  ffrpaTfatSoi^  *tt  rti'..!  JiPiT>™p<"  MTai^A.i^e™-). 
JfotwUlismndinE  the  vi'^tori',  a  iioAe«qs  "Sofo?  ««i  Siiroi'ipM :   Dem.  i.  a. 
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diture,  and  spoilt  the  mariners  by  accustoming  them  to 
over-indulgence  on  his  ships.  His  motion  in  the  Council 
was,  however,  honorable  to  his  intelligence,  as  well  as  to 
his  honest  intentions  and  to  his  courage.  His  colleagues 
had  assented  to  it,  and  had  brought  it  before  the  civic 
assembly,  by  whom  it  had  been  accepted.  The  whole 
affair  had  been  completely  in  accordance  with  rule.  The 
motion  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour.  Moreover,  Apollodorua  had  proceeded  as  cautiously 
as  possible,  having  proposed  that  the  citizens  should  first 
vote  on  the  question,  whether  the  surplus  should  be  paid 
into  the  war-fund  or  into  the  festival-fund ;  it  was  merely 
left  to  them  to  decide,  whether  they  would  resolve  upon  the 
former  alternative  in  the  sense  of  the  proposer  of  the 
motion.  But  when  hereupon  during  the  discussions  on  the 
subject  better  news  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war,  an  indict- 
ment of  illegality  was  immediately  brought  forward  against 
ApoUodorus  by  Stephanus,  who  by  means  of  a  variety  of 
intrigues  succeeded  in  carrying  his  condemnation  on  the 
charge. 

Stephanus,  as  we  may  assume,  had  been  urged  to  this 
step  by  Eubulus;  and,  after  it  had  prospered  so  well, 
Euhulus  himself  came  forward,  and  proposed  a  law,  that 
whosoever  should  henceforth  venture  to  move  the  applica- 
tion of  the  festival-moneys  to  purposesof  war,  should  incur 
the  penalty  of  dea,th.  This  law  was  drawn  up  in  such  a 
form,  as  if  ApoUodorus  had  proposed  an  innovation  dan- 
gerous to  the  State,  while  in  point  of  fact  he  had  once 
more  asserted  against  a  rooted  abuse  the  principle  which 
alone  was  in  accordance  with  the  law.  This  abuse  was 
now  established  by  Eubulus  as  the  regular  and  lawful 
practice ;  and  hereby  the  commonweal  was  impaired  to  an 
extent  far  surpassing  the  calamity  which  had  been  suffered 
in  the  field.  The  result  of  this  unfortunate  war  was  there- 
fore not,  as  would  have  been  just,  to  cause  that  party 
which  had,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  prudent  citizens,  pro- 
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yoked  it,  to  forfeit  some  of  the  public  confirlence  reposed 
in  it;  l)ut  with  remarkable  audacity  this  party  contrived 
to  convert  Its  defeat  iutJD  a  tiiuinph,  to  consummate  its 
terroristic  sway,  to  abolish  the  beat  possession  which  the 
Athenians  stQl  retained,  viz.  freedom  of  speech,  and  to 
establish  the  misgovemment  which  had  hitherto  prevailed 
more  firmly  than  ever,* 

But  it  was  not  only  from  this  lamentable  pg^ios- 
turn  in  public  affairs  that  Demosthenes  had  Mfdial*"'' 
to  suifer ;  he  was  also  drawn  into  the  conilict  q,  ^,jj  ^-i 
in  his  own  person.  The  heat  of  the  parties  had  '"■  "•  s****'- 
become  intensified ;  Demosthenes  was  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  the  faction  of  Eubulus;  and  in  particular 
Midias  had  for  political  and  for  personal  reasons  (p.  232) 
made  it  his  task  to  persecute  him  in  every  possible  way,  to 
inflict  dishonor  upon  him,  and  to  annihilate  forever  the 
authority  which  he  enjoyed  among  the  people.  Wheu 
therefore  Demosthenes  tad  voluntarily  undertaken  on  be- 
half of  his  tribe  the  equipment  of  the  course  for  the  festi- 
val of  Dionysus  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  which  the  ex- 
pedition to  Eubcea  occurred,  Midias  set  all  his  influence  in 
motion,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  due  to  his 
patriotic  liberality,  and  at  last  allowed  the  passion  of  a 
vulgar  hatred  to  carry  him  to  such  a  length,  that  on  the 
day  of  the  festival  he  publicly  struck  Demosthenes  in  the 
fiice.  He  succeeded  in  causing  Demosthenes  to  lose  the 
honor  of  the  prize,  but  now  fell   into   personal   danger. 

*  Apollodoras.  nftec  the  death  of  hie  father,  b.o.  3T0,  tcierareh  on  the 
oeeasion  or  the  mission  to  Sieilj-,  b.c.  303  (cf.  itoto  p.9S),  and  again,  with 
muoh  enpendituro  of  money,  on  the  Thraoion  onast,  B.C.  3oa  (Dem.  1.). 
IHTOlTedionumetonslaweultJlDem,  iKJtTl.  63),  he  had  WHStod  his  patri- 
mony (disision  of  tho  inheritance,  B.  c.  30S-T),  when  he  threw  himself  Into 
public  businesD  and  fis  member  of  the  CounoU  proposed  the  motion,  bits 

lix.  4-  Cf.  Loi'tzing.  de /ymliimibm  ^a»  DemoBl\-proApollod,acfipfiiajeferhir,  18G3. 
Ateerdlng  to  Hembontel,  fj^er  die  von  DmuMh.  in  Bachgn  Api^lod.  vwf,  Geriorits- 
r«/M,40.  Apollodorus  was  merely  the  ag:ent  of  Demosthenes,  whieh  Lortzing 
rightly  denies.  It  is  more  probable  that  Stephanus  (Sohftfer,  iii,^,  Igo)  was 
a  tool  of  Eubulos, 
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The  civic  assembly,  which  met  in  the  sanctuary  ou  tte 
day  after  the  festival,  recognized  the  complaint  of  the  ill- 
used  chm-egus  as  thoroughly  ivell-founded,  and  pronounced  a 
unanimous  sentence  of  condemnatioa  upon  the  unwarraat- 
ble  act  of  his  enemy. 

Tbe  personal  contest  was  continued  with  the  utmost  in- 
tensity during  the  Eubcean  war.  It  was  attempted  in 
every  way  to  frighten  off  Demosthenes  from  further  pur- 
suing the  course  of  legal  procedure  ;  it  was  endeavored  to 
cast  upon  him  the  blame  of  the  fiiilure  of  the  campaign  ; 
it  was  sought  to  stop  his  charge  against  Midias  by  means 
of  the  cross-mauceuvre  of  bringing  the  heaviest  accusations 
against  him ;  it  was  tried  to  throw  suspicion  upon  him  as  a 
runaway  in  the  field ;  he  was  accused  of  a  share  in  a 
crime  of  murder,  which  had  beeu  committed  by  an  ac- 
quaintance, Aristarchus.  The  whole  body  of  the  adher- 
ents of  Eubulua  combined,  in  order  to  effect  his  ruin. 
But  their  attacks  upon  the  character  of  Demosthenes  were 
all  futile,  though  they  were  in  so  far  successful,  that  the 
orator,  who  by  the  declaration  of  the  citizens  had  received 
a  complete  satis&ction  for  his  honor,  in  the  end  relin- 
quished the  action  for  assault  against  Midias,  and  con- 
sented to  a  compromise.* 

„  ,         Hardly  had   he  escaped  from  these  vexa- 

History  of  ■'  ^  ,        ,  .   i 

the  city  of  tious  quarrels,  when  an  event  occurred,  which 
called  him  once  more  to  the  orators'  tribune, 
and  claimed  his  whole  attention  for  public  affairs.  It  was 
an  event  which  he  had  long  had  in  view,  which  he  had 
anxiously  desired,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  he  had  in 
all  probability  hastened.  For  the  first  manifestations  of 
a  more  vigorous  policy  on  the  part  of  Athens  could  not 
fail  to  attract  to  her  the  eyes  of  those  Hellenes  who  were 
even  more  directly  menaced  by  Philip ;  and  thus  it  came 
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to  pass,  that  the  one  power  capable  of  offering  resistance, 
■which  still  existed  besides  Athens,  renounced  friendly  re- 
lations with  Philip,  and  offered  its  alliance  to  the  Athe- 
nians,—viz.  Olynthua  (p.  83). 

Olynthus  is  one  of  the  Kiost  remaxkable  cities  of  anti- 
quity. Lying  on  the  outermost  border  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  between  Macedonia  and  Thraoe,  it  owed  its  impor- 
tance precisely  to  this  exposed  situation,  which  brought  it 
more  into  contact  than  all  the  other  colonies  with  the 
realms  of  the  Korth  ;  8nd  the  extraordinary  energy  con- 
Bistently  displayed  by  the  citizens  of  Olynthus,  doubtless 
finds  its  first  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  here  Hellenic 
intellect  happily  combined  with  the  vigor  of  Northern 
populations.  For  founded  upon  Thracian  soil,  and  origi- 
nally a  settlement  of  the  Bottiseans  (p.  22j.  thereupon 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  occupied  by  Chalci- 
dians,  the  city  thenceforth  had  a  mixed  population,  and 
nowhere  wasthere  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
amalgamation  of  different  nationalities  than  here ;  no- 
where were  Greek,  half-Greek,  and  barbarian  tribes 
dwelling  so  closely  together,  as  in  the  highland  district  of 
the  three  Chalcidian  peninsulas. 

It  is  true,  that  the  great  advance  made  by  the  city  of 
Olynthus  had  not  had  its  origin  in  its  own  civic  commu- 
nity ;  it  had  rather  been  brought  about  by  Macedonian 
infiuence,  which  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  asserted 
itself  in  Greek  public  affairs  (vol.  iii.  p.  15).  At  the  in- 
stigation of  Perdiccos,  Olynthus  became  the  centre  of  the 
Chalcidian  colonial  district ;  and  it  was  he  who  encour- 
aged the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  fi-om  the  consequences  of 
which  Athens  never  recovered  (vol.  iii.  p.  179).  After- 
wards, however,  the  Olynthians  showed  themselvts  inde- 
pendent in  every  direction.  They  asserted  their  autonomy 
against  Athens  (vol.  iii.  p.  207)  ;  they  hereupon,  when  the 
Corinthian  league  was  formed,  rose  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  LacedEemonians  ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  Peace 
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of  Antalcidas  tlioy  effected  very  quietly  the  formation  of 
a  State  of  the  first  class,  which  comprehended  more  than 
thirty  formerly  independent  towns  in  a  commou  military 
constitution  with  equality  of  civic  rights, — a  Greek  em- 
pire, provided  with  aU  needful  i-esources,  admirably  situ- 
ated for  extending  itself  in  every  direction,  a  land  and 
maritime  power,  which  moreover  had  an  excellent  force 
of  cavalry  at  its  disposal.  Whole  tribes  of  the  warlike 
Tliracian  people  stood  in  relations  of  dependence  towards 
it,  and  furnished  their  military  contingents.  No  power 
could  restrain  the  progress  of  the  haughty  republic,  least 
of  all  Macedonia,  which,  itself  weakened  by  internal 
troubles,  now  saw  its  most  dangerous  enemy  in  the  State 
of  which  it  had  itself  laid  the  foundations.  The  towns 
of  Lower  Macedonia  with  their  population,  akin  by  de- 
scent to  the  Greeks  '(p.  21),  joined  the  Olynthians; 
Amyntas  found  himself  in  a  situation  of  the  utmost  dan- 
ger ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Olynthus  had  for  ever  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Temenidte  their  mission  of  forming  a 
Grseco-Macedonian  empire  (vol.  iv.  p.  325),  Olynthus 
also  took  thought  for  securing  her  acquisitions,  and  for 
strengthening  her  position  as  a  Great  Power  by  means  of 
foreign  connexions ;  and  with  this  object  sought  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Athens  and  Thebes  (01,  xcix.  2; 
B.  c.  383). 

These  schemes  induced  Sparta  to  intervene  as  the  au- 
thority upon  which  devolved  the  execution  of  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas ;  and  after  a  war  of  several  years  Olynthus 
was  cast  down  from  the  height  of  her  power  (vol.  iv.  p, 
343).  She  was  humbled,  but  not  broken ;  and  Sparta 
was  incapable  of  turning  to  account  the  victory  which  she 
had  obtained.  Instead  of  this,  Athens  now  came  forward 
as  a  menacing  power  with  her  Naval  Confederation.  In 
the  year  373  the  Athenians  sought  to  establish  a  footing 
on  the  Thraco-Macedonian  coast,  and  to  recover  the  cities 
which  had  defied  them  in  the  times  when  their  power  had 
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been  at  ita  height  (vol.  iv.  p.  399).  This  Attic  policy 
from  the  first  met  with  the  most  vigorous  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Olynthians ;  they  braced  themselves  for  new 
exertions,  enlarged  their  city  and  army,  extended  their 
Confederation,  so  that  Araphipolis  after  admitting  Chalci- 
dian  citizeos  furnished  its  contingent  to  their  forces,  and 
about  01.  ciii.  3  [b.  c.  365)  were  more  powerful  than  ever 
before.  For  this  reason  Perdiccaa  III.  so  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  undertakings  of  Timotheus,  who  in  364  carried 
on  the  Cbalcidian  War  with  briUiant  success,  captured 
more  than  twenty  places,  and  pressed  close  upon  Olynthus 
iteelf  (p.  104).  But  the  city  held  out ;  with  indomitable 
power  of  resistance  it  frustrated  all  lasting  results  on  the 
part  of  the  Attic  arms,  and  the  successor  of  Timotheus, 
Callisthenes,  found  himself  in  a  far  more  arduous  position. 
For  Perdiccas  now  suddenly  renounced  the  alliance  of  the 
Athenians,  after  they  had  rendered  him  the  services  which 
he  desired  ;  he  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Olynthus 
had  been  weakened,  in  order  to  place  under  his  protection 
the  several  towns  which  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the 
protection  of  the  city  holding  the  primacy,  and  to  defend 
them  with  his  troops  against  Athens.  The  undei-taking 
of  Callisthenes  ended  with  a  pacification  so  disadvanta- 
geous in  its  terras,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  death  at 
Athens ;  and  all  the  advantages  obtained  by  Timotheus 
were  already  about  the  year  362  virtually  lost  (p.  108). 
When  king  Philip  ascended  the  throne,  he  oiynthus 
immediately  perceived,  how  for  him  everything  pmii'^'"'' 
depended  upon  preventing  the  establishment 
of  a  connexion  between  Olynthus  and  Athens;  and  he 
accordingly  sought  in  the  first  instance  to  satisfy  both 
cities.  He  withdrew  the  garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and 
made  the  Athenians  believe,  that  this  already  practically 
amounted  to  a  surrender  of  the  city  to  them ;  while  in  the 
same  way  he  assumed  towards  the  Olynthians  the  attitude 
of  a  friend  and  ally.     They  began  indeed  to  feel  appre- 
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hensions,  wlien  the  king  made  war  upou  Ampliipolia 
(p.  58);  and  already  on  this  occasion  they  sent  envoys  to 
Athens ;  but  Philip  contrived  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the 
embassy,  aJid  to  delude  the  Olynthians  by  the  most  gracious 
treatment.  In  the  war,  which  after  the  fall  of  Amphipolia 
broke  out  between  himself  and  Athens,  he  induced  them 
to  take  his  aide,  and  gave  up  to  them  Anthemus  and  Poti- 
diea  (p.  82)  ;  they  felt  happier  and  more  secure  than  ever 
before,  and  with  blind  confidence  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  idea,  that  it  was  the  serious  intention  of  the  king  to 
remain  content  with  the  districts  of  territory  gained  by 
him,  and  to  leave  their  city  with  its  confederated  towns  in 
undisturbed  continuance  aa  an  independent  State  on  the 
borders  of  his  empire.  But  when  hereupon  Philip  in  the 
rear  of  Olynthua  extended  his  dominion  toward  Thrace, 
when  he  had  subjected  Thessaly,  and  overcome  the  Pho- 
cians,  and  had  made  it  clear,  even  to  the  dullest  eye,  how 
he  was  wont  to  treat  his  friends  and  allies, — the  Olynthiaas, 
too,  could  no  longer  deceive  themselves  as  to  their  situa- 
tion. They  perceived  with  terror  their  awiiil  isolation, 
which  they  had  themselves  been  guilty  of  bringing  about 
by  their  hostility  against  Athens;  they  became  aware, 
that  the  continuance  of  their  independence  was  nothing 
better  than  a  term  of  grace  conceded  by  Philip,  and 
measured  out  according  as  it  suited  his  interests.  Though 
therefore  the  party  among  them,  which  in  every  way 
worked  for  the  purposes  of  the  king,  was  both  powerful 
and  active,  yet  the  ancient  spirit  of  liberty  once  more 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  civic  community.  The 
Olynthians  resolved  to  prepare  for  a  last  struggle  on 
behalf  of  their  independence,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was 
impossible  to  find  any  better  ally  than  Athens,  who,  by 
the  occupation  of  Thermopylse  (p.  80),  bad  shown,  that 
she  had  not  yet  fbi^ottcu  her  ancient  mission  of  standing 
forth  as  the  champion  of  Hellenic  independence.* 

*  Otmf.Brtilng  llie  histnry  of  the  city  of  Olynilius  ■.  Vcemel,  do  a;)«thi  M,i,, 
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The  Olyatiiians  proceeded  cautiously.  In  oiyrtiiifln 
the  first  instance  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens,  ^j^thelfa! 
in  order  to  put  aa  end  to  the  state  of  war  which  (oi.  ovii,  1-3 
they  had  four  years  previously  re-opened,  con- 
jointly with  Philip,  against  Athens  (01,  cvii.  1 ;  b.  c,  352). 
This  was  not  yet  equivalent  to  a  rapture  of  their  peaceable 
relations  with  him ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
Olynthians  had  renounced  the  right  to  pass  such  resolu- 
tions. The  king  indeed  regarded  this  step  already  as  a 
revolt.  He,  however,  abstained  from  immediate  interven- 
tion ;  and  left  it  to  his  partisans  to  counteract  the  agita- 
tion. They  were  influential  enough,  even  now,  to  carry 
the  banishment  of  certain  spokesmen  of  the  patriot  party, 
notably  of  ApoUonides.* 

On  the  occasioa  of  the  firet  embassy  a  more  intimate 
connexion,  for  which  some  inclination  was  felt  at  Athens, 
was  as  yet  cautiously  declined ;  but  soon  it  was  felt  that 
practically  a  rupture  with  the  king  had  already  taken 
place,  although  he  still  refrained  from  giving  utterance  to 
his  anger,  and  only  on  the  occasion  of  his  Thracian 
campaigns  made  a  threatening  appearance  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  territory  of  the  Olynthian  Confederation.  He  even 
sought  to  pereuade  the  deputies  of  the  city,  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  fear.  But  the  citizens  mistrusted  him, 
and,  when  he  was  engaged  In  Illyria  and  Epirus,  de- 
spatched a  second  embassy  to  Athens  and  requested  auxi- 
liary troops  for  the  protection  of  their  territory. 

The  danger  now  grew  ;  and  the  genera!  feeling  of  anx- 
ious expectation  was  intensified  by  a  special  occurrence. 
A  step-brother  of  the  king  bad  talten  refuge  at  Olynthus  ; 
the  king  demanded  his  surrender,  which  the  city  refused. 

ftclBaS;  Abel,  Mnlwif-wiSn ;  BBhnekB,  FurKhmign.  Hal    Amphtpolis  Chnlci- 
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For  siace  the  Olynthlans  Lad  once  resolved  upon  the  con- 
test, they  thought  it  their  duty  not  to  give  way  in  this 
point,  as  to  which  their  rights  were  beyond  all  doubt.  For 
how  could  a  comrauoity  with  a  sense  of  honor  voluntarily 
renounce  the  sacred  right  of  protecting  those  who  were 
enjoying  its  hospitality  ?  Morever,  the  person  of  the  royal 
prince  may  have  been  of  some  importance ;  indeed,  the 
passionate  pursuit  of  him  by  Philip  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  prince  had  adherents  in  Macedonia.  This 
made  the  outbreak  of  war  inevitable.  The  Macedonians 
advanced  upon  tlie  recalcitrant  city,  and  the  third  embassy 
hastened  to  Athena,  in  order  without  delay  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  regard  to  a  joint  conduct  of  the  war.* 
state  of  '^^^  situation  of  affairs  resembled  that  of 

public  f«e!-  tlj^g  time  when  Amphipolis  sued  for  succor 
against  PhOip  (p.  57).  Both  Olynthus  and 
Amphipolis  were  confederates  who  had  fallen  away  from 
Athens ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  had  inflicted  the 
greatest  damage  upon  her;  both  were  brought  back  to  her 
by  nothing  but  their  own  distress.  But  in  the  one  case  it 
had  still  been  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  deceive  them- 
selves as  to  the  real  intentions  of  Philip  ;  now,  these  were 
palpable ;  nor  could  any  one  who  was  willing  to  use  his  eyes 
fai!  to  perceive  that  it  was  impossible,  without  Athens  being 
herself  endangered,  to  allow  Olynthus,  the  last  outwork 
of  the  Attic  dominion  capable  of  offering  resistance,  to  fall. 
Accordingly  at  Athens  there  was  by  no 
thiM  i>^  means  any  desire  from  petty  motives  of  selfish- 
mostiieneB.  ness  to  punish  the  Olynthiaus  for  the  wrong 
o.  MB). '  formerly  committed  by  them,  as  bad  been  done 

*  King  Amyntas  had  thras  sons  by  GyRffls,  vis.,  ArBhelaus,  Arrhidiects, 
Menalaosi  Justin.  Til.  4.  Arrhidmns  was  nt  that  time  in  OLynthus.  Mene- 
laus  seems  not  to  hare  gone  thither  till  a  lAt«r  date,  when  the  city,  siippirted 
by  Athens,  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  reslstanea  against  Philip. 
BchSfer.  II.  IIG,  ISt.  Both  were  eiccated;  Juatin.Tli.  3.-The  embawlesi 
Phllochor.  »Vogm.lM;  JVoffM,  Ms(.  tfr.  1.  «S,  Theit  intercourse  nlth  Demos- 
thenes: B<lhnehe,I«nK^in^i>,  1.161. 
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in  the  ca«e  of  AmphipoUa ;  but  public  opinion  was  not- 
withatinding  lukewarm;  nor  waa  there  any  one  among 
the  oiator?  who  treated  the  aifiiir  with  the  necessary  aeri- 
ou-fne^s,  except  Demoathenea.  Hia  previona  orations  of 
State  had  already  found  an  echo  in  the  Chalcidian  towns ; 
to  him  the  envoys  had  applied ;  and  it  was  now  his  task, 
as  he  had  formerly  encouraged  the  citizens  to  carry  on  the 
petty  warfare  which  they  had  commenced  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, so  at  the  present  moment  to  kindle  in  them  a  readi- 
ness for  the  greater  cont^t, — for  a  contest  which  they  could 
not  avoid  without  hazarding  their  honor  and  indepen- 
dence. There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  speak  against 
Philip  and  for  Olynthus  in  general ;  but  it  beliooved  him 
to  commend  to  the  profoundest  consideration  of  the  citi- 
zens the  whole  mighty  importance  of  the  moment,  and  the 
duties  which  it  imposed  upon  them.  His  TiieFiist. 
Olynihiao  Ondiom  breathe  the  same  spirit  and 
are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  his  previous  public 
speeches ;  but  the  high  significance  of  the  decision 
which  had  now  to  be  formed,  gave  to  them  a  yet  loftier 
afflatus,  yet  more  of  impressiveneas  and  assurance.  For 
now,  he  reflects  with  joyous  confidence,  every  pretext  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  Athenians  for  neglecting  their 
duty.  Amphipolis  they  have  allowed  to  fall,  and  Pydna, 
and  Methone  ;  Potidsea  and  Pagaase  they  have  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  foe  ;  Olynthus,  and  Olynthus 
alone,  is  left.  And  this  city,  which  during  eighty  years 
has  been  hostile  to  Athens,  which  holds  the  primacy  over 
thirty-two  towns,  now  comes  of  its  own  accord  to  seek  our 
protection.  This  is  an  event  which  is  offered  like  a  boon 
of  good  fortune  of  the  rarest  kind  by  the  hands  of  the 
deity.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  inevitable  contest 
should  be  opened  at  any  more  suitable  seaaon.  80  long 
as  Olynthus  remains  standing,  the  choice  ia  left  to  the 
Athenians,  whether  this  contest  is  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  or  whether  Philip  is  to  be  allowed 
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to  approacli  tlic  walls  of  the  city.  Upon  the  Athenians  it 
now  depends,  whether  a  turning-point  shall  occur  in  their 
destinies.  The  population  of  Thesaaly  is  in  fiill  ferment ; 
it  is  wroth  with  the  king,  who  retains  for  himself  the  Pa- 
gaatean  Larhor-dnes,  and  who  is  erecting  fortifications  in 
Magnesia,  Neither  is  his  dominion  by  any  means  well 
assured  in  the  Northern  mountain-land.  Only  let  an 
armed  force  show  iteelf  in  the  vicinity  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  Pffionians,  lovers  of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  Illyriaus, 
will  rise  anew.  An  embassy  must  therefore  be  despatched 
to  Olynthus,  to  announce  the  approaoh  of  suceor,  and  to 
encourge  its  citizens.  Next,  a  two-fohl  force  must  be  sent 
out,  tlie  one  to  protect  the  menaced  city,  the  other  to  at- 
tack the  territory  of  the  king,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
massing  all  his  resources  against  Olynthus.  But,  in  her 
present  circumstances,  our  city  cannot  satisfy  such  de- 
raant^.  She  is  in  no  want  of  resources,  but  she  is  tied 
down  in  the  employment  of  them.  She  must  therefore 
free  herself  from  the  fetters  which  she  has  imposed  upon 
herself,  by  devoting  the  surplus  of  her  income  to  the  festi- 
vals. Either  this  surplus  must  be  restored  to  the  war- 
fund,  in  which  case  the  means  for  war  will  have  been  se- 
cured, or  we  must  all  contribute  according  to  our  proper- 
ty. Either  the  one,  or  the  other,— there  is  no  third  way 
possible,  for  money  must  be  obtained,  the  war  is  necessary, 
if  Athens  is  not  willing  to  abandon  herselE 

A  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  existed ;  but  the  fear  of  the  omnipotent 
king,  which  became  intensified  as  the  subject  of  the  war  waa 
more  closely  considered,  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  citizens,  and  crippled  their  good  intentions.  Ac- 
cordingly, Demosthenes  about  the  same  time  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  the  essential  object  of  which  was  to 
moderate  the  exaggerated  terror  inspired  by  Philip. 
"  The  king,"  he  says,  "  is  by  no  means  the  invincible  man, 
whom  you  picture  to  yourselves.    True  power  must  rest 
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on  other  foundations.  He  is  nothing  but  an  ambitious 
lover  of  self,  who  allows  no  one  to  share  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory with  him ;  for  which  reason  neither  the  people,  to 
which  his  wars  bring  nothing  but  suffering,  nor  the  kernel 
of  the  nobility,  feel  any  attachment  towards  him.  For  he 
sufiers  no  man  of  independence  netr  his  person  The 
best  officers  he  reino-vei  to  a  distance  his  court  i&  a  meet 
ing-plaee  of  adventurers  and  drunkaid  hi»  allies  me 
only  lying  in  wait  f  r  a  discomfiture  in  order  to  fall  away 
from  Mm.  His  whole  prwer  though  outwardly  sj  lendi  1 
is  rotten  in  itself;  and  this  will  become  clearly  minifest 
so  soon  as  he  is  in\  hel  in  tenous  t  e  domestic  war* 
just  as,  when  a  diseise  seizes  upon  the  human  body  the 
defects  and  hurts  hitherto  com-ealed  in  it  come  to  light 
Philip's  good-fortune  re  ts  upon  no  secure  foundation"  bt. 
cause  it  is  not  based  upon  justice  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  the  creatuie  of  chance  for  it  has  been  brought 
about  by  means  of  his  mcredil  le  activity  and  of  absolute 
inaction  on  our  side  If  therefore  it  was  the  netes^ary 
consequence  of  oui  Iilitoriness  that  one  possession  after 
the  other  was  lost,  on  the  other  hand  if  we  begin  to  do 
our  duty,  the  contraiy  lesult  wdl  euhue  an  1  the  ^ods  w  U 
much  prefer  to  be  on  our  side  than  on  his 

The  Third  Oration  seems  to  bd  ng  to  a  TieTh  a 
somewhat  lat«r  eti^e,  of  these  tran  acti  n 
In  it  the  Olynthians  are  already  spoken  of  as  allie'i  an  1 
it  is  assumed  that  all  are  at  one  tb  to  the  necessity  of  ac 
tion.  Indeed,  the  want  of  courage  among  the  popular 
orators  has  already  changed  into  the  direct  contrary ;  they 
talk  of  the  chastisement  of  the  king,  and  dangle  victorious 
successes  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  without  explain- 
ing to  them  the  means  and  methods  which  are  requisite, 
if  only  for  escaping  defeat.  Even  to  achieve  this  result, 
it  is  necessary  to  break  utterly  with  the  existing  system 
of  government.  "  For  in  these  days,"  Demosthenes  de- 
clares, "  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  one  may 
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not  even  tell  liia  fellow-citizens  the  trutli,  without  uselessly 
risking  his  life.  This  must  he  changed.  Therefore,  sum- 
mon a  l^slative  commission,  not  however  with  the  ob- 
ject of  giving,  but  with  that  of  abolishing,  laws,  in  partic- 
ular the  law  with  regard  to  th«  war-moneys,  which  are  at 
present  distributed  among  those  citizens  who  do  not  marcli 
out  to  the  war.  But  demand  the  abolition  of  this  law 
from  the  same  persons  who  have  passed  it  Tor  it  ia  un- 
feir,  that  they  should  gain  your  affection  by  pernicious 
laws,  while  others  are  to  take  upon  themselves  the  invidi- 
ous labor  of  removing  the  bad  laws  in  opposition  to  your 
inclinations.  It  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  task  to  oppose 
oneself  to  those  who  are  mighty  in  the  city,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  your  own  wishes ;  but  I  deem  it  the  duty  of 
an  honest  citizen,  to  esteem  the  welfare  of  tho  city  more 
highly  than  the  applause  of  the  audience.  Such  was  like- 
wise the  custflm  of  the  men  who  addressed  your  ancestors 
— of  an  Aristidra,  a  Nicias,  a  Pericles.  In  our  days  all 
this  has  changed.  Now  you  have  orators,  who  go  about 
among  you  and  inquire :  What  do  you  wish  ?  "Wherewith 
can  we  serve  you  ?  "What  motion  would  you  like  us  to 
make  ?  The  result  is,  that  with  you  everything  is  in  a  dis- 
graceful condition,  while  those  ancient  orafore  made  the 
city  great  and  glorious.  Your  foreign  power  you  have 
forfeited ;  and  at  home  in  the  city  you  are  the  servants  of 
those  who  are  filling  their  pockets  at  your  expense.  Prom 
them  you  take  the  bait  of  the  distribution  of  moneys  for 
the  festivals,  which  they  dangle  before  you,  bo  that  you  are 
altogether  unable  to  perceive  your  own  shame;  indeed, 
you  actually  feel  under  an  obligation  of  deep  gratitude  to 
those  persons  who  provide  for  your  feastings,  although 
what  they  do  is  done  out  of  your  own  resources,  and  tends 
to  your  ruin.  Even  now  it  is  not  too  late.  Renounce  the 
foolish  fancy,  that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  irreeoncila- 
bles  or,  in  other  words,  to  waste  all  the  existing  pecuniary 
r^ources  in  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  yet  after  that 
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to  possess  the  means  for  necessary  purposes.  You  must 
clearly  realize  the  actual  state  of  things ;  you  must  arrive 
at  a  decision,  which  you  cannot  avoid.  If  you  now  take 
courage,  so  as  to  act  ia  a  way  which  becomes  your  city,  to 
perform  military  service,  and  to  stake  the  surplus  moneys, 
which  are  now  distributed  and  are  of  no  real  use  to  any 
one,  upon  the  war,  then,  Athenians,  it  may  perchance  still 
be  given  to  you  to  attain  to  a  great  and  glorious  posses- 
sion, to  the  rise  of  your  native  city, " 

Thus  Demosthenes  with  unsparing  earnestness  lays  bare 
the  rotten  places  in  the  life  of  the  community,  without  at 
the  same  time  raising  his  demands  to  an  excessive  pitch ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  sagacious  moderation  that  he 
opposes  himself  to  the  prevailing  abuses.  For  he  has  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  denying  the  claims  of  the  citizens  upon 
the  funds  of  the  city ;  he  merely  asks  for  certain  services  in 
return  on  the  part  of  each  citizen,  and  desires  that  a  dif- 
ference should  be  made  between  times  of  war  and  tim^es 
of  peace.  In  periods  of  calm,  he  opines,  let  every  man  re- 
ceive his  share  at  home;  but  when  tlie  tinics  arc  such  as 
the  present,  the  citizen  who  is  capable  of  bearing  arms 
ought,  in  return  for  what  he  receives  from  the  State,  also 
to  come  forward  in  his  own  person  for  its  protection ;  and 
as  for  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  service,  let  them 
arrange  and  superintend  what  has  to  be  done,  and  receive 
their  share  for  this  kind  of  public  labor.  In  other  words, 
it  is  merely  necessary  that  order  and  equitable  proportion 
should  take  the  place  now  usurped  by  arbitrary  choice 
and  chance.  According  as  the  services  are  in  succession 
undertaken,  so  the  money  ought  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  each.  For  the  money  is  due  to  the 
active,  and  not  to  the  idle,  who  lounge  about  at  home  and 
babble  to  one  another  concerning  the  military  exploits  of 
the  merceiiai'i{s. 

The  three  OlmUkiae  Oratimis  attest  Demosthenes'  con- 
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The  OL  n-  ^6?^*"^  *>f  the  situation,  and  the  use  made  of 
thian  War.  jt  by  Mm,  in  ordei'  to  raise  his  native  city 
(i!ttM9-^).  ffom  its  humiliation.  They  form  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  activity;  he  labored  indefiitiga- 
bly  to  influence  both  young  and  old,  and  for  the  first  time 
had  the  satisfaction  of  exercising  an  effect,  which  determined 
the  policy  of  the  Athenians.  Olynthus  was  admitted  into 
the  Attic  Confederacy  on  very  considerate  conditions ;  and 
thirty  vessels,  which  already  formed  a  squadron  under 
Chares,  together  with  eight  newly  manned,  took  their 
departure  for  the  Chalcldian  peninsula,  where  the  war  was 
already  iu  full  progress  (01.  cvii.  4;  b.  C.  349-8). 


Its  outbreak  was  in  several  respects  very  unwelcome  to 
Philip.  Hitherto  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  let 
the  impulse  to  everything  which  occurred  proceed  from 
himself;  now,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  other 
schemes,  in  order  to  confront  a  sudden  resistance.  He 
had  expected  that  the  Chalcidian  towns  would  willingly 
submit  to  the  position  of  Macedonian  vassal-states,  and 
would  gradually  pass  among  his  dominions.  The  rising 
on  the  part  of  Olynthus  was  therefore  a  very  unwelcome 
sign  to  him  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  was  still 
alive  in  the  Greek  communities,  and  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  the  ill-will  of  the  Olynthians  towards 
Athens,  and  to  unite  those  who  had  long  been  mutual  ene- 
mies against  himself.  Olynthus  was  sdll  a  dangerous  foe, 
a  town  of  10,000  citizens,  lying  in  a  strong  position  and 
provided  with  a  good  military  organization;  its  proximity 
to  his  kingdom  enabled  it  to  be  in  readiness  to  seize  any 
fiLvorable  opportunity ;  and,  if  the  territory  of  its  Confede- 
ration with  its  numerous  harbors  became  the  regular 
station  of  an  Attic  naval  force,  this  would  be  placed  in 
possession  of  all  the  advantages  which  hitherto  the  king 
had  had  in  his  favor  as  against  the  Athenians ;  and  every 
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success  obtained  by  tbem  might  oci-isioQ  n'^mj,!  m  the 
newly  conq^uered  portions  of  his  doraijiiona  * 

But  the  Athenians  even  in  the  critical  mo-  ^  ^^^ 
ment  did  everything  by  halves,  so  that  %uch  aj.J;^^'^^  g 
sacrifices  as  they  made  were  likewise  uselessly  oi  t  4 
wasted.  No  citizens  had  sailed  out  under  *" '"  **^' 
Chares;  a  property-tax  had  been  proposed,  but  not  carried 
out;  the  surplus  moneys  were  expended  upon  the  festivals 
just  as  before,  as  if  absolute  peace  had  reigned ;  and  the 
government  was,  in  spite  of  all  the  assaults  of  Demos- 
thenes, strong  enough  to  prevent,  as  unnecessary  innova- 
tions, the  financial  reforms  demanded  by  the  wai-.  Even 
now  the  civic  community  was  not  united,  but  divided  into 
parties.  Each  party  bad  its  spokesman,  by  whom  it  was 
led,  its  general,  whom  it  favored,  and  a  clamorous  follow- 
ing, which  thoughtlessly  gave  its  assent.  One  party  was 
for  Charus,  the  other  for  Charidemus.  Against  the  serried 
ranks  of  these  parties  a  solitary  orator  was  unable  to  effect 
anything;  and  the  misfortune  of  the  city  lay  in  this,  that 
when  order  ought  to  have  reigned,  arbitrary  decisions  pre- 
vailed, and  where  freedom  ought  to  have  obtained,  there 
force  and  dependence  held  sway. 

The  Olynthiana  sent  a  second  embassy ;  whereupon  a 

•  As  to  thB  dal«a  and  Bequence  of  the  MynftiM  Oriiaaa;  the  Flrat  (accord- 
ing to  Dfonysius,  the  Third)  mentions  the  alliance  ia  process  of  tormatlon 
between  Olynthus  and  Athena  1  theSecond  (the  First  scoording  to  Dionys.) 
especinJly  inaials  upon  the  ethical  points  of  view,  which  wonld  be  nn suitable, 
vere  the  action  to  be  supposed  already  set  afloat;  and  In  truth  In  the  Third 

determine  the  Athenians  to  action.  In  ail  three  there  Is  no  hint  of  any 
suecoras  having  l>een  actually  furnished.  Cf.  Eehdantz,  Demoilh.  migeiii. 
Beden,  1SS5,  p.  29.— Admission  of  Olynthns  Into  the  Confederation ;  Boeolth, 
FabLEc.i^  Aa.,vo\.  i.,  p.  117,  Hole  [Eng.  Tr.];  BOhneke,  IbrMluHjiii,  101.— 
The  three  expedltionB  of  sneeor;  Philoohoras  np.  Dionya.  nd  Amm.  L9, 7S4; 
SchSfer,  IL  161,  where,  according  to  the  supplementation  of  the  Fragmml 
suggested  by  von  Herwarden  (Dlwqn.  Epi^.  CM,  1861,  p,  10),  the  reading  now 
stands;  T(iiiMK«  '3  Tpionoifl-ii  tSs  jisra  Xopifrm  uai  Cj  i7uitir)ifli»n7iij' wcni  rtho 
30  were  accordingly  a  squadron  already  asiemhled,  the  8  a  subsequent 
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second  body  of  auxiliaries  was  despatched,  this  time  uader 
Charidemns,  who  from  the  Hell^pont  gave  aid  tu  the 
hard-pressed  city  with  4,000  light-armed  troops  aud  150 
horsemen ;  joint  raids  were  made  upon  the  royal  territory, 
and  piisoners  were  brought  in,  among  them  some  Macedo- 
nians of  high  rank. 

But  these  petty  advantages  soon  disappeared,  when 
kiog  Philip,  having  returned  from  Thessaly,  opened  a  se- 
cond campaign,  and  now  showed  himself  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  He  rapidly  took  one  federal  town  after  the  other. 
The  majority  surrendered  on  his  approach  ;  the  gates  of 
others  were  opened  by  treason.  The  Olyntbiaus,  routed 
in  two  set  batdes,  attempted  the  course  of  negotiation,  but 
were  harshly  i-ejected ;  for,  they  were  now  told,  the  alter- 
nativea  were,  that  they  must  evacuate  Olynthus,  or  king 
Philip  Macedonia.  They  had  accordingly  to  arm  for  the 
final  struggle.  Their  walls  were  still  intact,  they  still  re- 
tained freedom  of  movement  towards  the  side  of  the  sea, 
and  looked  out  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  Attic 
ships.  For  they  had  sent  to  Athens  for  a  third  time  ;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  Athenians  had  actually  resolved  upon 
making  a  levy  among  the  citizens.  For  this  had  been  ex- 
pressly requested  by  the  Olynthians  in  consequence  of 
their  experiences  with  regard  to  the  mercenaries  of  Chari- 
demus.  But  of  4,000  hoplites  only  half  assembled  under 
Chares ;  and  even  these  came  too  late.  The  Athenians 
had  decdved  themselves  as  to  the  power  of  resistance  in 
the  Chalcidians ;  their  numerous  towns  were  severally 
hard  to  defend,  their  civic  communities  with  their  macy 
non-Greek  elements  were  untrustworthy,  and  were  more- 
over rendered  effete  by  luxury  and  Thracian  love  of 
drink.  Again,  more  protracted  troubles  in  Thessaly  had 
been  reckoned  upon.  Finally  it  was  the  north-wind,  the 
oificious  ally  of  kinj^  Philip,  which  about  the  middle  of 
the  summer  kept  the  approaching  vessels  at  a  distance 
from  the  coasts.     Before  they  arrived,  Olynthus  fell  by 
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treason.    The  two  cavalry  commaadera,  Las-     p„[,  ^f 
theaes  and  Euthycrates,  haviag  been  gained  oiynthus. 
over  by    Macedonian   gold,  contrived  so  to  g'^^^'jl"- ^  <"■ 
arrange  matters,  that  on  the    occasion   of   a 
Bally  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  a  considerable  division  of 
the  cavalry  was  cut  off  by  the  Macedonians,  to  whom  at 
the  same  time  an  entrance  was  opened  into  the  city. 

Philip  in  the  fullest  sense  carried  out  his  threat.  A 
judgment  of  unexampled  severity  was  to  quench  every 
remnant  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  of  liberty ;  the  flames  of 
the  burning  city,  and  of  the  towns  of  its  Confederation, 
were  to  shine  across  to  all  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago 
as  a  terrible  sign  of  warning.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
Greek  nation  was  annihilated  together  with  its  habita- 
tions ;  numberless  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  led  a  prosper- 
ous life,  became  fugitive  mendicants.  And  indeed  the  lot 
of  those  who  saved  life  and  liberty  was  happy  in  compari- 
son with  the  fate  of  those  who,  like  the  majority  of  the 
Olynthiaus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  and  were 
sold  into  slavery,  while  their  possessions  were  burnt  to 
ashes  or  flung  as  booty  to  the  mercenaries.  The  haughty 
city  of  Olynthus  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
together  with  it  thirty-two  towns  inhabited  by  Greeks  and 
flourishing  as  commercial  communities.  The  mines  con- 
tinued to  be  worked  for  the  royal  treasury  ;  with  this  ex- 
ception the  whole  of  Chalcidice  became  a  desert ;  and 
the  seal  was  set  upon  the  shame  of  the  overthrow  by  the 
feet  that  Hellenes,  such  as  e.  g.  Anasandrides  (p.  199) 
and  Satyrus  (p.  195),  condescended  to  glorify  by  their 
arts  the  festival  of  victory  held  by  the  king  at  Dium ; 
nor  could  anything  more  clearly  attest  in  his  eyes  the  de- 
cay of  the  nation,  tlian  to  find  the  Greeks  willing  to  turn 
to  account  the  ruiu  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  accept  gifts  of  landed  property 
and  of  articles  of  value,  Greeks  being  actually  seen  re- 
turning from  the  scene  of  the  calamity  accompanied  by 
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■women   aud  children  in  fetters,  whom  they  owed  to  the 
grace  of  the  conqueror. 

ReoeptJon  ^^  '^  *'''^^'  that  such  0.  spectacle  roused  in- 
thimsM  "  diguation  in  all  more  generoua  minds;  and, 
Athens.  after  the  first  paralyzing  impressioa  of  terror 

^^'m-'' ^ '*"  ^^^  passed  away,  sympathy  and  readings  to 
help  were  shown  in  many  places,  and  most  of 
all  in  that  city  which  was  most  nearly  interested,  and 
which  after  a  long-endnring  quarrel  had  in  the  last  hour 
allied  itself  with  the  Olynthiaus,  who  since  the  advance  of 
the  Macedonian  power  ought  to  have  recognized  its  one 
support  in  Athens.  The  overthrow  of  Olynthus  was  a  ter- 
rible judgment  upon  the  jealousy  between  Hellenic  cities. 
But  Athens  too  could  not  fail  to  he  now  seized  by  a  simi- 
lar feeling  of  shame  to  that  which  had  followed  upon  the 
fell  of  Miletus  and  upon  that  of  Platieie,  who  had  likewise 
been  so  bitterly  deceived  in  the  hopes  they  had  set  upon 
her.  On  the  present  occasion  there  again  remained  noth- 
ing for  the  Athenians  but  to  mitigate  the  distress  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  fugitives  were, 
like  the  Platjeans,  admitted  as  citizens  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city ;  the  courts  condemned  those  citizens  who 
ill-treated  captive  Olynthian  women  ;  and  the  curse  of  the 
community  was  pronounced  upon  the  two  men  who  had 
beti-ayed  Olynthus.* 

Turn  in  u.e  ^he  fall  of  Olynthus  signified  a  fre.sh  defeat 
SubS"/  ^"^  Athens ;  and  it  might  be  supposed,  that  it 
would  have  at  the  same  time  inflicted  a  defeat 
upon  the  national  party,  who  had  urged  on  the  war,  and 
that  their  opponenfa  would  have  held  sway  more  absolute- 
ly than  before  in  the  city.    The  citizens  had  been  deeply 


nelcB, «...  07i).  Chares  (third  expedition,  first  lery  of  ci 
]8.1,lil.  Fallof  Olynthus:  Diod.xTi.  53.  Olympio  feali 
Fsephisni  aealnst  the  traitors,  3  Wt. 
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stirred  by  these  great  events  ;  and  during  their  course  De- 
mcsthenes  had  acquired  an  entirely  new  position.  He  was 
not  made  responsible  for  the  useless  sacrifices  and  eser- 
tiona ;  it  was  felt  that  their  feilure  had  been  nothing  but 
a  justification  of  his  views:  aod  the  penetrating  effect  of 
his  ivords  is  best  shown  from  the  fact,  that  the  governnaent 
party,  which  he  had  so  uncompromisingly  attacked,  now 
saw  occasion  to  approach  its  policy  to  that  of  Demosthenes. 
Eubulus  had  indeed  at  all  times  wished  to  see  the  honor 
and  property  of  the  State  safe ;  he  had,  moreover,  invaria- 
bly expended  part  of  the  surplus  upon  the  navy  and  the 
harbors-of-war ;  he  was  no  adherent  of  Philip's ;  but  Le 
believed  it  necessary  for  the  Athenians  to  confine  them- 
selves to  defending  their  own,  instead  of  ii-ritating  the  king 
and  advancing  independently.  But  now  he  took  course 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  State  iu  a  more  manly 
spirit.  As  if  his  eyes  had  been  suddenly  opened,  he  now 
perceived  the  threatening  cloud,  to  which  Demosthenes 
had  been  so  long  pointing,  and  now  for  his  part  too  recog- 
nized the  necessity  incumbent  upon  the  State  of  abandon- 
ing its  attitude  of  expectant  inaction,  securing  allies  to  it^ 
side,  and  at  the  head  of  states  holding  the  same  views  aa 
itself  confronting  the  enemy  of  the  fatherland.  By  reason 
of  the  extreme  flabbiness  and  want  of  fixity  which  charac- 
terized his  political  views,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing this  change  of  movement ;  moreover,  he  found  among 
his  adherents  men  enough,  who  readily  exerted  themselves 
in  order  to  use  this  occasion  for  putting  down  him  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  spokesman  of  the  national  policy. 
la  particular  he  was  assisted  by  a  man  who,  while  more 
able  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  meet  Demosthenes 
on  equal  terms  as  an  orator,  was  decidedly  his  superior  in 
many  oratorical  gifts  which  exercised  a  great  effect  upon 
the  people,  especially  in  the  self-ingratiating  charm  of  per- 
sonal appearance  and  in  euphony  of  speech.  This  was 
jEschines,  the  son  of  Atrometus. 
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„    .  .  He  was   descended  from   an   ancient  civic 

Uiooratoc.  family,  but  one  which  had  lost  its  position 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  had  thei'ofore  taken  to 
migratory  courses,  and  had  fallen  into  all  kinds  of  adven- 
turous industries.  His  father  had  for  a  time  moved  about 
as  a  mercenary  in  foreign  service,  and  had  then  set  up  a 
primary  school  at  Athens ;  his  mother  is  said  to  have  filled 
the  place  of  priestess  in  the  foreign  Mysterious  cults,  which 
at  that  time  were  very  much  in  feshion  (vol.  iv.  p.  82), 
and  to  have  made  commercial  profit  out  of  the  superstition 
of  the  multitude.  This  restless  indnetrial  activity  had 
likewise  descended  to  their  sous,  all  three  of  whom  by 
means  of  flexibility  of  manner  and  a  variety  of  talents  con- 
trived to  work  their  way  up  to  considerable  connexions 
and  influential  positions.  This  was  the  direct  contrary  of 
the  position  in  life  of  Demosthenes,  who  opposes  him- 
self to  them  with  all  the  pride  of  the  citizen-class  estab- 
lished in  its  paternal  iuheritauce,  regarding  as  dishonorable 
not  so  much  particular  professions  followed  by  the  lather 
and  the  brothers  of  iEschines,  as  rather  the  restless  transi- 
tion from  this  to  that,  the  incessant  change,  the  want  of 
dignity,  the  dependence  on  partyTleadere,  and  above  all  the 
concentrated  attention  to  making  a  way  in  the  world, 
which  determined  their  entire  course  of  action.  Most  va^ 
riegated  of  all  was  the  life  of  iEschines  himself.  Bom 
about  01.  xc.  2 ;  b.  C.  390,  he  first  began  in  his  father's 
school-room  to  deserve  well  of  his  kind  by  grinding  ink 
and  scrubbing  benches,  then  he  served  in  the  field,  at 
Mantinea  and  in  Eubcea,  whence  he  was  permitted  to 
bring  home  the  despatch  announcing  the  victory  of  Pho- 
cion  (p.  278) ;  next,  he  did  duty  as  scribe  to  all  manner 
of  subordinate  public  officers,  wherein  he  acquired  a  routine 
experience  as  a  "  porer  over  records,"  and  rose  from  the 
position  of  copying-clerk  to  the  work  of  compiling  state- 
papers.  But  he  felt  within  him  a  soul  for  higher  things, 
and  a  need  for  a  wider  recognition.    He  was  a  i  ' 
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aiid  obeyed  the  impulse  which  called  him  to  the  stage.  He 
let  himself  out  to  wanderiag  protagonists  or  theatrical 
managers  (p.  194),  until  he  threw  himself  once  more  into 
public  a^irs,  and  now  from  his  former  subordinate  posi- 
tions rapidly  rose  to  higher  places.  He  was  several  times 
choseiC  ivriter  to  the  State, — and  this  through  the  influence 
of  the  omnipotent  party-chieis,  of  whom  he  became  an 
officious  follower,  first  of  Aristophon  and  then  of  Eubulus. 
In  theae  days,  when  all  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  well- 
organized  party-associations  (pp.  126,  295),  it  was  possible 
by  means  of  skilful  ways  and  servile  ofiiciousness  to  secure 
the  favor  of  those  in  power,  and,  even  without  being  a  per- 
son of  mark,  to  be  brilliantly  successful  in  candidatures 
for  the  offices  of  honor  in  the  republic.  Thus  jj^ohinea 
the  brothers  of  ..^chines  became  generals  and  and  Eubulus. 
envoys,  and  be  became  himself  the  confidential  friend  of 
Eubulus,  and  an  orator  and  leader  of  public  affairs.  As 
an  orator  too  he  was  the  direct  reverse  of  Demosthenes ;  for 
his  eloquence  was  not  baaed  upon  serious  studies,  but  upon 
happy  presence  of  mind  and  natural  versatility,  which  were 
supported  by  imaginative  power,  vivacity  of  sentiment, 
a  fine  intelligence  and  extensive  practice  in  delivery, 
.^chines  always  remained  an  actor,  who  regarded  the 
cause  which  he  advocated  as  a  part  in  a  play,  in  which  it 
behooved  him  to  display  his  skill,  and  to  keep  his  own  in- 
terests in  view. 

Thus  he  was  now  all  the  more  ready  to  attach  himself 
to  the  policy  of  Eubulus,  inasmuch  as  it  ofifered  him  the 
most  welcome  opportunity  for  brilliant  orations.  He  too 
might  now  deliver  Philippics,  and  speak  with  great  pathos 
of  the  mission  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  city  of 
Athens  by  her  ancestors.  As  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  so  Athens  must  now  also  gather  and  array  the 
resources  of  the  population  for  the  struggle  imminent  on 
behalf  of  her  hearths  and  her  freedom.  In  Peloponnesus 
the   tendency   of  public   opinion  was    favorable ;  here  a 
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body  of  adherents  ought  to  be  formed,  a  strong  patriot 
party,  before  Philip  should  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  the  lesser  statea  to  his  side.  He  spoke  as  a  prophet 
speaks,  and  bore  himself  precisely  as  if  the  evil  foe  of  the 
fatherland  were  a  discovery  of  his  own.  The  confederates 
ought  to  be  summoned  to  a  congress,  and  thus  the  city  of 
Athens  ought  to  be  made  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  the  centre  of  free  and  freedom-loving  Greece. 

This  congress-policy  was  at  bottom  nothing  but  a 
feebler  version  of  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  former  desired  to  turn  to  account  for  them- 
selves the  high  spirit  which  he  had  awakened  ;  they  desired 
to  appropriate  his  patriotic  points  of  view,  without  their 
inconvenient  consequences;  unwilling  at  once  to  renounce 
the  easy  comfoit  of  the  system  of  Eubulus,  they  intended 
to  seek  to  lenew  the  glory  of  the  past  by  means  of 
speeches  and  negotiations,  instead  of  by  personal  service 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices.  The  citizens  of  course  gladly 
gave  themselves  up  to  this  delusion  ;  and  great  cxpectar 
tions  followed  the  envoys  who  were  despatched  to  the 
widest  variety  of  regions  in  Hellas,  as  in  the  times  of 
Themistocles  (vol.  ii.  p.  301),  -SIschines  repaired  to 
Megalopolis,  where  he  made  indignant  speeches  against 
all  the  traitors  who  took  the  side  of  the  barbarian  king ;  in- 
deed, the  very  communities  which  at  the  critical  moment 

In  Peio.  called  upon  to  confide  in  AthoDS  and  to  ally 

^™"^  . ' ,  themselves  with  her,  as  the  Great  Power 
(b.  c."  318), '  whose  mission  it  was  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  At  Athens  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
immediately  inspired  by  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  serious 
armaments  were  entered  upon.  The  city  seemed  now  to 
be  exposed  without  defence  to  the  vengeance  of  the  king ; 
the  walls  were  repaired;  the  Chersonnesus  was  made 
secure ;  the  watch  over  the  sea  was  intensified* 
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This  warlike  state  of  feeling  was,  however,  neither 
universal  nor  thoroughly  effective.  On  the  contrary, 
already  during  the  conflict  on  account  of  Olynthus  the 
first  manifeatationa  of  a  longing  for  peace,  which  longing 
had  been  momentarily  repressed,  but  had  alreadygrown 
to  a  considerable  strength,  had  revealed  themselves ;  and 
a  quite  peculiar  occasion  bad  allowed  this  tendency  to  fiod 
open  espressioo,  A  citizen  of  Athens,  Phrynoo  by  name, 
had  during  the  season  of  the  Olympic  festival  (01.  cviii. 
i. ;  B.  c.  348),  been  captured  by  Macedonian  privateers, 
and  had  then  been  liberated  for  a  ransom.  ^j^^ 
Now,  Pbrynon  considered,  that,  because  his  j.^noQ_ 
capture  was  a  violation  of  the  Sacred  Peaee, 
he  could  claim  a  repayment  of  the  ransom ;  and  he  sup- 
plicated the  civic  assembly  to  acknowledge  his  claim  and 
to  take  up  his  ease.  Matters  of  personal  interest  of  this 
kind  were  habitually  treated  with  special  favor  at  Athens  ; 
and  thus  this  affair  too  was  in  the  midst  of  the  war  deemp.d 
of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  the  despatch  of  an  en- 
voy concerning  it  into  the  Macedonian  camp. 

To  the  king  this  mission  was  extremely  welcome.     It 
suited  his  wishes  to  find  himself  regarded  as  a  prince  with 
whom    business  was   carried  on    according  to   Hellenio 
federal  law;  no   equally   admirable    opportunity    could 
have  been  furnished  him,  for  playing  a  magnanimous  part 
in  a  matter  which  was  without  the  slightest      purynoc, 
importance  to  him,  and  for  thra  testifying  bis  |;"^,ip[io„ 
respect  for  the  national  ordinances ;  lastly,  he  ^^S.'"''^ 
was  gratified  to  observe  what  petty  affairs  occu- 
pied the  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  appeared  to  be 
confronting  him  in  a  more  threatening  attitude  than  ever 
before.     And  the  king  was  at  all  times  specially  skilful  in 
taking  advantage  of  insignificant  occurrences  of  this  de- 
scription, so  as  to  confer  obligations  upon  men  of  note,  and 

to  the  same,  i.  40.    rp<i™«nroi(^*i,i>i ;  Dem,  KTiU.  209.    rpoiinowis  t^s  irJUois; 
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in  the  midst  of  his  camp  to  begin  to  weave  the  unobserved 
threads,  whieli  for  his  ulterior  purposes  he  desired  to  hold 
in  his  hands. 

As  he  had  intended,  Phrynon  and  Cteaiphon,  the  en- 
voy, roturncd  in  a  highly  contented  frame  of  mind  from 
his  headquarters,  and  reported  to  the  civic  assembly  the 
extreme  courtesy  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the 
king.  He  was,  they  stated,  anything  but  the  raging  fiend 
and  barbarian,  as  which  he  was  usually  depicted  on  the 
orators'  tribune,  but  on  the  contrary,  obliging,  afEible,  ami 
devoted  to  Hellenic  manners.  The  impression  received  by 
them  communicated  itself  to  the  civic  assembly ;  and  such 
was  the  mood  produced,  that  Philocrates,  one  of  those  who 
had  earhest  entered  into  relations  with  the  Macedonian 
court,  was  able  immediately  to  move  that,  in  case  the  king 
entertained  an  intention  of  concluding  peace,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  send  a  herald.  This  contravened  a  previous 
proposal  which,  in  aoeordance  with  a  precedent  of  earlier 
limes  (vol.  IL  p.  334),  had  made  penal  any  negotiation 
with  the  enemy  of  the  land.  The  motion  was  passed  ; 
and,  although  it  remained  for  the  present  without  results, 
yet  the  path  had  been  opened,  and  Philip  had  through  his 
partisans  established  a  firm  footing  at  Athens. 

If,  then,  already  during  the  war   a  tendency  towards 


peace  made  a  way 


for  itself,  how  much  more  was  this  the 


case  after  the  war  was  over !  The  king  now  held  all  the 
coasts  and  port-towns  of  Thrace  completely  in  his  hands ; 
his  armies  marched  unopposed  from  the 
forpeflpson  southern  border  ofThcssaly  up  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Bosporus.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, still  remained  to  the  Athenians  of  possessions  beyond 
the  sea,  was  now  in  immediate  peril ;  and  if  the  war  were 
now  to  continue,  what  means  existed  for  rendering  them 
secure,  after  the  one  ally  had  fallen  ?  With  reference  to 
Amphipoiis  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  sole  hope  of 
the  Athenians  was  based  on  the  attempt  to  give  validity 
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to  their  claims  by  means  of  a  peaceable  understanding  with 
Philip.  The  king  himself,  it  was  well  Icuown,  had  no  iu- 
terest  in  seeing  the  war  continue  ;  the  coasts  of  his  empire 
suffered  heavily  from  it,  the  mercantile  navy  could  not  de- 
velop itself,  nor  general  prosperity  prevail.  By  land 
Philip  felt  himself  not  less  impeded  by  Athens  ;  for  he  re- 
quired to  seek  to  obtain,  by  means  of  a  pacification,  free- 
dom of  a<!tion  for  his  operations  in  Central  Greece.  Last- 
ly, he  was  much  interested  in  establishing  relations  of  alli- 
ance and  friendship  with  the  Athenians,  because  their 
course  of  conduct  determined  that  of  the  other  Hellenes, 
who  still  shrank  from  any  overtures  on  his  part.  Under 
these  drcumstances  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  on  fair  terms 
might  be  regarded  as  possible  ;  and  even  the  most  zealous 
patriots  seriously  contemplated  such  a  transaction. 

Thus  strangely,  then,  had  the  relations  between  the 
several  parties  shifted.  "VVhile  Eubulus  and  jEschines 
eagerly  preached  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  Demosthenes 
supported  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  and  declared  it  to  be 
folly  to  bind  oneself  down  to  perpetual  hostilities.  He 
was  at  this  time  again  the  one  man  who  pursued  a  fixed 
policy.  He  perceived  how,  under  present  circumstances, 
Athens  could  only  lose  by  continuing  the  war,  and  that  in 
her  present  exhaustion  she  urgently  needed  a  period  of  a 
cessation  of  arms,  in  order  to  gather  fresh  strength  and  to 
form  a  le^ue  of  allies,  which  could  not  be  brought  to- 
gether during  the  war. 

Those  who  were  Macedonian  at  heart  encouraged  the 
inclination  for  peace,  and  were  most  vigorously  supported 
by  the  king,  when  a  new  opportunity  was  afforded  him  for 
conferring  a  favor.  The  question  was  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Athenians  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  Olynthus. 
Aristodemus,  the  actor,  was  sent  to  Macedonia  on  business; 
and  since  he  as  well  as  the  Athenians  who  had  been  at 
once  liberated  unanimously  testified  to  an  ui^nt  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  to  convert  his  hostile  relations  with 
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Athens  into  peace  and  an  alliance,  Philocrates  took  the 
second  step  iu  liia  well-considered  course  of  action,  and 
proposed  the  despatch  of  an  embassy,  which  should  call 
upon  the  king  to  send  pleaipotentiaries  to  Athens,  in  order 
to  n^otiate  with  the  city.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  then, 
that  for  the  first  time  men  of  the  most  diverse  party-stand- 
points combined  ;  for  Eubulus,  too,  had  again  receded  from 
his  war-policy,  which  had  not  been  so  very  seriously  intended, 
and  came  forward  in  support  of  Philocrates.  Amidst  uni- 
Embassy  "^rsal  assent  and  joyous  expectations  an  em- 
toPeiia.  bassywas  named  in  February  346,  consisting 

(b.'c.3*i),  often  men,  among  them  Philoerat^  as  pro- 
poser of  the  motion,  Aristoderaus,  Phrynon, 
.3^hines,  to  whom,  on  the  suggestion  of  Philocrates,  was 
added  Demosthenes.  The  eleventh  was  a  representative 
of  the  Attic  Federal  Council,  Aglaocreon  of  Tenedos ;  for 
it  seemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  with  flie  interests  of  the  confederates,  that 
Athens  should  not  treat  as  a  single  city,  hut  as  that  hold- 
ing the  primacy  among  her  confederates. 

Instructions  in  a  definite  form  could  not  be  given  to  the 
envoys  on  their  mission  ;  for  they  were  merely  to  find  out 
the  intentions  of  the  king.  But  all  sincere  statesmen  at 
Athens  wei-e  at  one  on  this  point:  that  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  any  honest  peace,  unless  the  king,  in  accordance 
with  his  promise,  were  to  surrender  Amphipolis,  and  to 
give  pledges  for  the  status  qtto  of  territorial  possessions, 
particularly  in  the  Chersonnesus. 

For  king  PhUip  it  was  a  triumph,  compensating  for 
many  campaigns,  when  he  gave  audience  at  Pella  to  the 
Attic  embassy,  the  mere  composition  of  which  clearly 
proved  to  him  that  the  desire  for  peace  united  all  parties, 
and  brought  to  his  court  his  most  decided  adversaries.  He 
now  had  them  before  him  in  a  sphere  of  action  where  he 
was  to  a  far  higher  degree  their  superior  than  even  in  land 
or  maritime  war. 
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He  listened  beEevoleiitly  to  the  orations  of  Machines 
tlie  envoys,  one  afler  the  other.  The  fullest  f|"^„^g™°^" 
aud  best  composed  was  that  of  -^chines,  who  p^'^"' 
spoke  before  Detnostheces,  the  youngest  and  the  last  of  the 
envoys ;  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  found  himself  falter- 
ing, and  in  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  encouragements 
of  the  king,  to  have  lapsed  into  silence — so  .S^hines  re- 
lates, doubtless  exaggerating.  But  it  may  well  be  believed, 
coasidering  the  awkwardness  which  clung  to  him  by 
nature,  that  Demosthenes  felt  confused  among  surround- 
ings which  were  utterly  strange  to  him.  His  passionate 
character  made  Lira  ill-suited  for  the  artistic  orations  of 
diplomacy;  aud,  moreover,  he  could  not  but  feel  specially 
ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  a  prince  whom  he  had  so  vio- 
lently attacked.  Finally,  if  iElschines,  in  order  to  put 
himself  forward  at  the  expense  of  others,  discussed  the 
subjects  which  according  to  a  previous  agreement  he  was 
to  have  left  to  the  speaker  succeeding  him,  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  that  in  this  audience  Demosthenes  found 
no  opportunity  for  giving  proofe  of  his  art  as  an  orator. 

But  in  the  ears  of  the  king,  the  phrases  of  jEschines 
must  have  likewise  had  a  very  ridiculous  sound,  when  that 
orator  went  back  to  the  times  of  Theseus  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  claims  of  Athens  upon  Amphipolis,  as  if 
the  question  were  one  concerning  a  disputed  inheritance, 
which  admitted  of  being  settled  by  the  evidence  of  family 
papers.  But  Philip,  instead  of  allowing  his  real  sentiments 
to  become  apparent,  most  graciously  responded  to  the 
speeches  which  he  had  heard,  and  was  gratified  by  the  sur- 
prising impression  palpably  made  upon  all  by  the  skilful- 
ness  of  his  answer.  With  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  he 
declared  gently,  but  firmly:  that  in  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom  he  could  not  give  up  such  places  as  Amphipolis 
and  Potidiea;  the  slakis  quo  of  the  possessions  held  on 
either  side  he  was  gladly  ready  to  acknowledge  as  the  basis 
of  a  peace;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  held  out  to  the  Athc- 
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nians  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  advantages  from  the 
actual  conclusion  of  an  alliance. 

Those  who  heard  the  report  of  the  emroys  on  their  re- 
turn home,  could  not  long  fail  to  perceive  how  admirably 
Philip  had  turned  the  entire  mission  to  account  for  his 
own  interests.  Philocratea  and  .^chines  had .  become  de- 
cided partisans  of  the  king.  They  represented  everything 
in  the  most  satisfactory  light,  and  never  wearied  of  extol- 
ling their  reception  at  court.  The  terrible  enemy  of  the 
nation  had  become  an  unselfish  friend  and  benefactor, 
the  barbarian  a  perfect  Hellene.  Demosthenes  alone 
maintained  a  dignified  bearing.  To  him  it  was  a  necessity 
of  life  to  carry  on  eveiything  in  which  he  engaged  with 
full  seriousness  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  had,  from  the  mo- 
ment when — according  to  his  most  thorough  conviction — 
he  was  bound  to  advise  against  the  continuance  of  a  hope- 
less war,  worked  with  the  most  single-minded  zeal  for  tho 
consummation  of  the  peace.  In  his  view,  everything  de- 
pended upon  that  peace  being  brought  about  soon,  in  or- 
der that  by  its  settled  conclusion  the  hands  of  the  king 
might  likewise  be  bound,  and  he  deprived  of  his  oppor- 
tunities for  further  intervention.  Por  this  reason  he  had 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  hastened  the  despatch  of  the 
embassy  ;  for  the  same  reason  he  now  met  with  severe  re- 
monstrance the  futile  talk  about  the  pei^onal  bearing  of 
Philip.  He  demanded  that  the  question  at  issue  should 
alone  be  kept  in  view,  and  did  what  he  could  to  Lave  the 
necessary  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  the  en- 
voys who  had  been  announced,  and  to  have  the  business 
speedily  settled.* 

It  was  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  when  the  envoys  ar- 
rived. In  order  to  show  himself  polite  towards  the 
Athenians,  Philip  had  selected  personages  of  the  highest 
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rank — Eurylochus,  and  with  Mm  the  king's  two  most  inti- 
mate associates,  of  best-proved  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  the  council-board,  Antipater  the  cwlo  os^ 
and   Parmenio,*     Demosthenes  provided    for  ^^„^i[fg™ie' 
their  reception ;  as  to    outward  forms  nothing  P^^oe. 
was  to  be  neglected,  in  order  worthily  to  return  ^'i^"'''  ^  '■■ 
the  hospitality  shown  to  the  Athenians.  There-  j^,.^  ^p^.;, 
upon  ensued   the  decisive  discussions  in  the 
civic  assembly,  on  the   18th  and   lf)th  of  Eiaphebolion 
(April  the  15th  and  16th).     They  were  livelier  than  the 
Macedonians  might  have  expected  after  their  first  impres- 
sion as  to  the  state  of  opinion  at  Athens ;  the  royal  mes- 
sage exercised  no  satisfiiotory  efiect      \.nd  h  w  could  it 
have  been  otheiwisef 

True  the  messige  soimded  very  gia^'ious.  The  \oi  nt 
k  ng  t  lemnl}  declartd  his  wi'h  to  conclule  a  peace  with 
Athens  in  which  both  states  witli  the  r  all  es  on  either 
61  le  houl]  |,mrantee  t  one  luothLr  the  ttalm  qiio  of 
their  tenitonal  possessions  ind  at  the  ime  t  me  enter 
into  a  mutual  piomise  of  limed  ail  again  t  all  acts  of 
h  stilitj  Fieelon  of  intercom  e  wis  to  begin  "xt  once 
to  the  Atbeniins  it  wis  to  be  reserved  to  render  the  sea 
secure  and  any  Stite  practi'iing  piracy  was  to  betieitel 
at  in  eneni>  by  both  parties  But  examined  more  nir 
rowly  this  me'!sige  wis  in  itself  according  fo  the  i-ignifi 
cation  of  its  terms  the  most  disadvantageous  of  1  aae'  for 
an  aarcement  F  r  in  the  case  of  a  '^tate  which  ha  1 
d  inng  the  last  ten  years  mvanably  lost  ground  the  ac 
knowIedfTnent  according  to  the  forms  cf  intemafionil  law 
of  the  sta*M3  qua  signified  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  con- 
fession of  defeat ;  while,  in  the  case  of  Philip,  who  by 
craft:  and  by  force  had  everywhere  over-reached  the  Athe- 
nians, it  meant  victory,  pure  and  simple  ;  and  it  was  in 
truth  merely  a  bitter  mockery,  that  conditious  such  as  vic- 
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tor  dictates  to  the  vanquislied,  should  be  clothed  in  the 
form  of  a  league  of  fnendship  desiderated  by  the  victor. 
The  advantages  of  free  traffic  likewise  principally  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Macedonian  coast-towns,  which  suffered  most 
during  the  blockade  on  trade ;  and  the  seemingly  houora^ 
ble  recognition  of  the  maritime  supremacy  as  due  to  the 
Athenians  was  after  all  at  bottom  s  mph  bl 

gation,  which  they  were  to  ucdertal         b  1   If   f  M    e- 
douia.     The  sum  of  the  advantage   g      ed  was  tl       t 
to  be  limited  to  this  :  tbat  Philip  b        1  1  ms  If  b    1 
to   the  Athenians,  their  actual  possess  f  1 

precisely  so  long  as  it  suited  him  to    b  th    t    aty 

There  accordingly  arose  lively  manifestatious  of  opposi- 
tion, when  Philoovates  placed  this  message  before  the  as- 
sembly as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  and  recommended  its 
adoption.  But  the  force  of  opposition  was  crippled  from 
the  outset  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suggest 
any  change  of  this  proposed  basis ;  it  stood  there  unaltera- 
bly fixed ;  any  counter-motion  was  out  of  the  question ; 
there  'accordingly  only  remained  the  choice  between  ob- 
taining the  ardently  desired  repose  of  peace  on  these  con- 
ditions, or  rushing  at  once  into  a  more  violent  war,  and 
one  which  would  have  to  be  carried  on  without  allies, 
against  an  enemy  of  overpowering  sti-ength,  whom  noth- 
ing could  prevent  from  inflicting  upon  Athens  her  death- 
blow by  means  of  the  conquest  of  the  Chersonncsus, — 
against  an  enemy,  who  had  quite  recently  shown  how  he 
was  able  to  chastise  the  defiance  of  his  adversaries. 

The  voices  of  impassioned  patriots,  who  desired  to  see  all 
negotiations  on  such  a  basis  broken  off  without  further 
ado,  were  therefore  unable  to  create  an  impression.  There 
was  not,  however,  the  same  objection  to  an  attempt  being 
possibly  made,  by  means  of  an  alteration  in  the  terms  in 
wbich  Philocrates  had  drawn  up  his  proposals,  to  gain 
something  for  the  honor  and  the  advantage  of  Athens, 
Philocrates  had  introduced  a  clause,  whereby  of  the  con- 
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federates  of  Athens,  to  whom  the  peace  was  to  he  ex- 
tended, two  were  expressly  excepted,  viz.  the  iuhabitauts 
of  Halus  in  Theasaly,  on  thePagasrean  gulfe,  and  the  Pho- 
cians.  The  former  were  at  war  with  Philip,  the  latter 
with  Thebes.  Of  course  this  clause  had  been  drawn  up 
in  the  interests,  and  by  command  of,  Macedonia  ;  but  it 
was  not  included  in  the  royal  message.  Accordingly 
there  was  more  freedom  of  action  left  on  this  head;  and  it 
was  at  this  point  that  Demosthenes  intervened  in  the  de- 
bates, in  order  to  combat  the  proposals  of  Philocrates.  In 
this  endeavor  he  could  appeal  to  a  decree  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Attic  Naval  Confederation,  which  empowered  the 
Athenian  assembly  to  conclude  peace  with  Philip  for  the 
confederates  as  well  as  for  themselves,  but  with  this  addi- 
tion,—that  an  interval  of  three  months  should  be  fixed, 
during  which  the  other  Helleuie  communities  were  like- 
wise to  be  permitted  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  peace. 
This  demand  was  based  upon  a  very  intelli-  ,j.^^ 
gent  judgment  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  ;  U''!.""^'  *^^ 
and  the  idea  readily  suggests  itself,  that  De-  Cuunoii 
mosthenea  had  borne  a  part  in  the  drawing-up  of  this 
resolution.  In  no  other  way  was  an  honest  and  lastmg 
peace  possible,  and  one  which  could  not  at  any  moment  be 
called  info  question  by  Philip.  lu  this  case  Athens  would 
re-assume  her  mission  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  Hellas, 
and  her  present  confedei-atea  would  be  all  the  more  secure 
oftheir  rights  and  liberties,  in  proportion  as  the  greater 
number  of  parties  joined  the  treaty  of  peace.  Mytilene 
had  quite  recently  freed  herself  from  her  Tyrant,  and  re- 
newed the  league  with  Athens.  If  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed, a  league  of  Hellenes  might  once  more  form  itself, 
which  would  challenge  respect,  and  the  treaty  with  king 
Philip  might  recdveanationalsignificauce.  This  resolution 
of  the  confederates  was  therefore  recommended  by  Demos- 
thenes to  his  fellow-citizeas  as  the  basis  of  the  peace;  they 
recognized  the  truth,  that  thus  alone  the  honor  of  the  city 
14 
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would  bo  satMed,  and  i.  real  psaoe  .ecured;  audit  was 
only  the  advent  of  evening  whioli  prevented  the  adoption 
of  a  decree  in  this  sense.* 

On  the  next  day,  on  which  this  important 
tSSi"  qncstion  was  to  bo  decided,  the  same  current  of 
5';S)'  opinion  prevailed.  DemostbenBi  renewed  hn 
im  ApriL  propositions ;  and  the  assembly  wassodecidedly 
minst  an  nneonditional  aeceptanee  of  the  basis  brought 
forward  by  Philocrates,  that  its  author  was  prevented  by 
clamor  and  hisses  from  being  heard.  But  hereupon  it 
appeared,  that  under  these  circumstances  there  was  danger 
of  the  entire  project  of  peace  coming  to  nothing;  for  the 
Macedonians  declared  themselves  obliged  to  adhere  to  the 
motion  of  Philocrates  as  the  one  admissible  basis;  they 
very  well  understood  that  their  king  was  in  a  very  essen- 
tial deetee  more  fettered  by  the  additional  paragraph 
suggi^ted;  and  tl.at.  in  case  of  the  latter  receiving  tie 
sanction  of  the  assembly,  it  was  only  h,  mean,  ot  an  open 
rupture  of  the  peace  that  he  would  be  able  to  eneeuto 
ulterior  scheme,  of  war  in  Hellas.  Only  if  hie  intentions 
had  been  honestly  pacific,  could  he  have  assented  to  the 
proposition  of  Demosthenes.  Under  this  aspect  of  affairs 
the  peace-party  was  obliged  in  the  second  assembly  to  nn- 
dcttake  the  serious  task  of  inducing  the  oifcens  to  change 
their  views ;  and  no  hearing  being  accorded  to  Philocrates, 
it  was  now  the  turn  of  JEschine..  He  was  still  .upi»sed 
to  share  the  political  sentiments  of  Demosthenes;  mdeed, 
on  the  journey  t»  Pella  he  had  called  upon  the  latter  to 
iom  him  in  keeping  a  .ttict  watch  over  the  members  of 
the  embassy  who  were  less  to  be  depended  upon  in  their 
relations  towards  Macedonia.  And  in  truth  on  thehrst 
day  of  the  assembly  ho  had  spoken  in  lively  terms  agaimt 
Philocrates.  "Never,"  he  had  said,  "so  long  as  a  single 
Athenian  remains  alive,  shall  I  advise  the  adoption  of  such 
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a  peace  its  this;"  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  energetically 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  concluding  peace.  He  now 
abandoned  hia  attitude  of  opposition,  and  very  skilfully 
passed  over  to  a  recommendation  of  peace  at  any  prica 
The  Athenians,  he  now  sMd,  ought  not  only  to  imitate  the 
greatness  of  their  ancestors,  but  also  to  avoid  their  faults. 
It  was  reckless  popular  orators  who  had  driven  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  A  prudent  estimation  of 
what  under  the  circumstances  could  be  secured,  was  alone 
capable  of  saving  the  State  at  dangerous  crises.  The  pro- 
posal for  taking  into  consideration  the  Hellenes  who  had 
not  yet  acceded,  the  cunning  orator  contrived  to  represent 
in  such  a  light,  as  if  it  revealed  an  unintelligent  weakness 
and  want  of  independence.  Athens  was  perfectly  free, 
being  supported  by  no  other  State,  neither  need  she  take 
any  other  into  account;  nor  was  she  bound  to  let  her  reso- 
lutions as  to  war  and  peace  depend  upon  the  assent  of 
others.  This  Sophistic  reasoning,  which  contrived  to  repre- 
sent the  national  policy  as  an  unfree  one,  and  a  craven 
pursuit  of  particular  slate-interests  as  the  only  policy 
worthy  of  Athens,  was  supported  by  jEschines  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  eloquence.  It  behooved  him  on  this 
day  to  let  the  Macedonians  see  a  proof  of  his  influence; 
and  in  this  attempt  he  derived  advantt^e  from  his  reputa- 
tion for  patriotism,  and  more  especially  from  the  actual 
situation  of  affairs.  The  peace,  which  all  were  agreed  in 
desiring,  was  not  to  be  secured  without  an  alliance;  equally 
impossible  was  it  to  obtain  an  alliance  open  to  communi- 
ties which  might  accede  aftenvards,  and  to  the  Phocians. 

Philip  was  the  one  power  feared,  and  the  power  feared 
by  all.  In  bis  hands  stQl  remained  the  captive  Atlienians, 
whose  lives  were  in  danger,  unless  the  peace  were  consum- 
mated. It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that  tlie  citizens 
should  have  gradually  inclined  to  unconditional  accept- 
ance, in  particular  since  at  all  events  the  express  exclusion 
of  the  Phocians  and  Haleans  was  omitted  from  the  treaty. 
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Tliis  served  tte  Athouiana  as  a  apeciea  of  consolation, 
although  what  it  really  amounted  to  was,  tliat  it  was  now 
left  to  Philip  to  decide,  whom  he  would  reckon  among  the 
confederate.  The  royal  envoys  expressly  denied  any 
willingness  on  the  part  of  Philip  to  include  the  Phocians 
in  the  term  ;  notwithstanding  which,  Attic  orators  were  to 
be  found,  who  believed  that  they  knew  better,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  promise  more ;  PHiip,  they  said,  from 
consideration  for  the  Thesaalians  and  the  Thebans,  could 
not  well  at  the  present  moment  admit  the  Phocians  into 
the  alliance;  this  state  of  things  would  change,  and  the 
king  would  soon  do  of  his  oivn  accord  what  the  party  of 
Demosthenes  was  now  attempting  to  force  him  into  doing. 
The  Athenians  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
Roce'pted.  luded  "by  such  pretences  as  these ;  and  when 
lastly  Eubulus  came  forward,  who  told  them  pointrblank 
that  they  had  at  the  present  moment  to  choose,  whether 
they  would  immediately  take  their  seats  on  the  rowers' 
benches,  pay  war-taxes,  and  renounce  the  festival-moneys, 
or  accept  the  motion  of  Philocrates,— then,  under  the  ter- 
rific impression  created  by  this  alternative,  the  vote  was 
taken  and  the  motion  was  adopted.* 

By  this  peace  much  had  been  given  up,  and 
otrSifiet*'  little  had  been  gained;  but  even  this  slight 
gain  was  anything  but  well  assured.  For 
while  in  general  great  importance  was  attached  to  the 
rule,  that  the  envoys  of  foreign  powers  should  come  to 
Athens  with  absolute  powers  (vol.  iii.  p.  306),  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  envoys  of  Philip.  For  the  king  had 
from  the  first  so  arranged  matters  that,  after  the  Attic 
community  had  bound  itself  down  to  certain  terms  an 
interval  of  freedom  of  action  should  still  remain  for  him- 
self, until  it  should  seem  suitable  to  him  to  bind  himself 
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ia  !iis  turn.  It  had  therefore  bccsn  settled,  that  after  the 
departure  of  his  envoys,  who  were  to  receive  the  oath  of 
the  Athenians  and  of  their  confederates,  an  Attic  embassy 
should  come  to  Pella,  in  order  that  there  by  the  adminis- 
tering of  an  oath  to  the  king  and  his  allies,  the  'whole 
peace-negotiation  should  arrive  at  its  consummation.  For 
this  reason  Demosthenes  was  at  once  intent  upon  urging  a 
speedy  administering  of  the  oath  to  the  king,  lest  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty,  the  conclusion  of  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  prevent,  should  in  the  meantime  be  cur- 
tailed. But  this  danger  was  very  imminent.  For,  while 
Athens  immediately  abandoned  all  ideas  of  war,  and 
surrendered  herself  to  the  long-desired  enjoyment  of  peace, 
the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  war  against  Cersobleptes, — 
in  other  words,  in  the  region  most  dangerous  to  Athens. 
Here,  while  the  Athenians  were  dehvering  orations,  he 
was  taking  one  town  after  the  other ;  the  peace  was  based 
upon  the  status  quo;  whatsoever,  therefore,  Philip  should 
have  conquered,  whether  by  force  or  by  sleight,  before 
taking  the  oath,  the  Athenians  would  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  be  obliged  to  recognise  as  his  property,* 

For  the  administration  of  the  oath  the  same  eleven 
men  were  chosen  who  had  composed  the  first  embassy. 
This  time  it  was  only  with  inner  rejragnance  that  Demos- 
thenes brought  himself  to  take  part  in  it;  he  foresaw, 
that  it  would  bring  him  nothing  but  vexation  and  anguish 
of  heai-t,  without  his  being  capable  of  rendering  any  effec- 
tive service  to  his  native  city;  for  he  could  not  place 
confidence  in  a  single  one  of  his  colleagues  ;  they  were  ail 
untrustworthy,  or  pursued  directly  different  interests  from 
those  of  their  native  city ;  and  this  absence  of  patriotism 
was  the  more  alarming,  inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  the 
city  was  absolutely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  envoys. 
The  slight  amount  of  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 
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dvic  community  itself,  is  already  evident  from  the  instruc- 
tions given  them  oa  their  departure,  to  the  effeet  that 
none  of  them  should  negotiate  singly  with  the  king. 
Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  embas- 
sy, the  trusted  agent  proper  of  the  civic  community ;  nor 
could  he  have  given  any  more  splendid  proof  of  his  self- 
denying  devotion  than  by  accepting  this  office. 

Already  at  Athens  the  most  vexatious  disputes  com- 
menced. Demosthenes  demanded  an  immediate  depar- 
ture ;  while  his  colleagues  allowed  day  after  day  to  go  by, 
A  fortnight  after  the  oath  had  been  sworn  at  Athens,  he 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  Senate  ia  accordance  with  his 
vie^vs,  whereby  at  the  same  time  the  commander  of  tho 
Attic  naval  station  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea,  was 
instructed  to  transport  the  envoys  immediately  to  the 
point  where  Philip  might  happen  momentarily  to  bo. 
These  express  orders  were  not  executed ;  and,  instead  of 
joining  tho  king  by  the  shortest  way,  the  envoys  tra- 
velled through  Thesssaly  and  Macedonia  hy  easy  stages 

_,  to  Pella,  there  to  await  the  king.     Thus,  a 

atPeiin.  business  which  might  have   been   settled   in 

(u.'&'sia).  eight  days  was  protracted  through  as  many 
June.  weeks ;  and  this  procrastination  was  duo  to  a 
secret  understanding  with  the  Macedonians,  whose  hints 
were  submissively  obeyed  by  the  envoys,  while  they  con- 
temned the  commands  of  their  own  city.  Philip  was 
desirous  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  Thracian  campaign, 
which  he  had  opened  in  person  at  the  beginning  of  spring, 
without  being  troubled  by  the  expression  of  wishes  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians,  The  Chersoonesus  ho  had 
promised  to  spare  ;  but  there  was  no  obligation  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  several  places  occupied  by  Athenian 
garrisons,  from  forcing  Csrsobleptes  to  submit  to  his 
suzerainty,  and  from  gathering  in  at  his  ease  the  whole 
harvest  of  the  war,  while  the  envoys  were  waiting  in  bis 

palace,  where  the  full  splendor  of  royalty  quenched  the 
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last  remnants  of  republican  sentiment,  anil  the  multitude 
of  deputies  from  the  widest  variety  of  states  produced  the 
impression,  that  Pelk  was  the  spot  where  the  destinies  of 
the  Greek  world  were  decided. 

When,  therefore,  the  Athenians  brought  forward  their 
demands,  it  was  in  a  veiy  tame  and  timid  fashion.  There 
was  no  longer  any  serious  luestion  as  to  the  restoration 
of  the  places  which  had  been  taken  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  ;  attention  was  already  exclusively  occupied 
by  what  was  about  to  happen.  For  it  was  noon  perceived 
that  Philip  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  disarming  ;  a 
general  peace,  which  had  been  hoped  for  at  Athens,  by  no 
means  formed  part  of  his  plans ;  and  the  envoys  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  arrange  their  proceedings  accordingly. 

This  occasioned  fresh  quarrels  among  them.  Demos- 
thenes, ever  conscientious,  insisted  upon  its  being  their 
duty  simply  to  accomplish  the  orders  of  the  civic  assem- 
bly, while  -Sschines  entertained  a  totally  different 
opinion.  He  conducted  himself  in  a  very  lordly  style, 
and  in  his  culture  as  a  man  of  the  world  felt  himself  far 
superior  to  the  plain  burgher,  the  uncommunicative  and 
sullen  Demosthenes.  In  the  eyes  of  jEschines,  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  oath  was  a  quite  seoondaiy  matter  ;  his 
desire  was  not  to  do  mere  messenger's  duty,  but  to  engage 
in  statesmanship  on  his  own  account.  It  behooved  the 
embassy,  he  opined,  actively  to  advance  the  int<5rest  of 
Athens  according  as  circumstances  permitted;  this  was 
the  reason  why  the  instructions  given  to  them  had  been  so 
vs^ue ;  and  if  Philip,  as  he  indubitably  would,  marched 
into  Phocis,  the  interests  of  Athens  involved  in  the  immi- 
nent war  ought  already  at  the  present  moment  to  be  as- 
serted. But  these  very  interests  were  viewed  by  .-Eschinea 
from  a  thoroughly  narrow-minded  party-stand-poiat ;  for 
he  begrudged  the  Thebans  the  friendship  of  Philip,  and 
sought  to  irritate  the  latter  against  Thebes,  by  approv- 
ing in  general  of  his  intended  intervention  in  the  affairs 
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his  sermon  with  a  supposition  from  wliicli  I  differed  en- 
tirely; namely,  that  Christ's  temptation  was  not  an  actual 
event,  but  a  vision.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  his  state- 
ment by  quoting  the  visions  of  Daniel,  Ezeldel,  and 
Peter,  Ignoring  entirely  the  fact  that  we  are  expressly 
told  in  Holy  Writ  that  these  latter  were  visions.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  he  would  make  out  our  Saviour's  fasting 
forty  days  and  nights  to  be  a  vision^  If  so,  then  he  did 
not  fast,  but  only  dreamed  that  he  fasted.  Is  not  this 
absurd 7 
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not  willing,  that  already  at  the  present  moment  inforraa- 
lion  should  reach  Athens  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs ; 
and  Demosthenes  found  himself  obliged  to  accompany  the 
king  conjointly  mth  the  other  envoys  on  his  military  ex- 
pedition int«  Thessaly, 

The  invitation  to  this  journey  was  appar-  r],e  envoys 
ently  a  special  honor ;  for  Philip  pretended  pii™^^^"^ 
that  he  desired  to  claim  the  mediation  of  the  THesiiaiy. 
envoys  with  reference  to  the  city  of  Halus,  whose  case 
Athens  had  advocated.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  was  mere- 
ly an  application  of  force,  to  which  the  envoys,  partly  vol- 
nntarily  and  partly  against  their  will,  submitted,  and  an 
artfully  calculated  advantage  to  Philip.  For  to  him  it 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  give  a  peaceable  aspect 
to  the  march  of  his  array,  to  invest  his  personal  dignity 
with  splendor  by  means  of  a  suite  composed  of  a  series  of 
Greek  embassies,  and  as  long  as  possible  to  conceal  his 
real  intentions.  Lastly,  the  envoys  likewise  served  him 
as  pledges,  that  in  the  meantime  no  dangerous  resolutions 
would  be  taken  at  Athens,  which,  considering  the  general 
agitation  excited  by  the  king's  new  armaments,  was  in  if^ 
self  not  impossible.  Incidentally,  the  march  through 
Thessaly  was  made  use  of  in  order  to  swear  the  towns  of 
the  land  as  allies  of  Philip  to  the  peace  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  Athens.  This  was  done  at  Pher^.  But 
this  act  in  more  than  one  respect  signified  in  reality  only 
a  new  mockery  of  legal  right.  It  was  performed  in  an 
utterly  informal  way  at  an  inn  ;  and  the  representatives 
.  of  the  communiti^  were  private  individuals,  whom  the 
king  had  seen  fit  to  summon  to  this  comedy,  while  several 
towns  were  not  represented  at  all.  But  since  a  further 
circuit  on  the  part  of  the  envoys  was  not  at  the  present 
time  in  accordance  with  his  plans,  he  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  defective  execution  of  their  instructions, 
and  furnished  them  with  a  letter  in  reference  to  this  point 
to  the  Council  and  civic  assembly.  This  disgrace  again 
14* 
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was  Bubmissively  accepted  by  the  envoys ;  and  thus,  after 
an  absence  of  seventy  days,  they  returned  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  were  awaiting  them  with  impatience  * 

Among  them  Demosthenes  alone  could  cross 
theemba«sy  the  frontiers  of  his  native  state  with  a  good 
EiL  conscience,   rejoiced   to  have  exchanged   the 

OLc7iil.2        atmosphere  of  the  Macedonian  court  and  the 
odious  company  of  traitoi's  for  the  Attic  soil, 
"  ^'  where  he  could  again  breathe  and  speak  with 

freedom.  At  last  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  the  Council,  the  majority  of  which  knew  how  to 
appreciate  him ;  and  here,  many  other  witnesses  being 
likewise  present,  he  gave  a  full  account  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  embassy.  He  showed,  how  from  the  outset 
all  the  orders  given  by  the  city  had  been  treated  with 
contempt,  and  all  its  intercfts  neglected  ;  he  showed,  how 
by  means  of  malignant  delays  Cersobleptes  and  the  Thra- 
cian  towns  had  been  sacrificed ;  he  laid  bare  the  continual 
private  underatanding  with  the  king,  the  officious  promo- 
tion of  all  his  designs,  the  unwarranted  interference  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Thebes  ;  he  described  the  march  through 
Thessaly,  on  which  the  envoys,  detained  under  deceptive 
pretexts,  had  been  obliged  to  accompany  the  king  as  far 
as  Thermopylte,  where  he  now  stood  at  the  head  of  all 
his  forces,  in  order,  so  soon  as  he  saw  fit,  to  penetrate  into 
the  centre  of  Hellas.  In  fact,  Athens  could  hardly  have 
Buffered  greater  losses  by  an  unfortunate  war,  than  by  this 
embassy  of  peace.  The  Council  thoroughly  shared  the 
indignation  of  Demosthenes;  a  decree  of  the  Council  was 
drawn  up  in  his  sense,  and  laid  before  the  civic  assembly. 
From  the  latter,  too,  a  similar  judgment  was  to  be  ex- 

•  Decree  of  the  Senate  for  hastening  the  embassy,  obtsfned  by  Demos- 
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pected;  and  in  tliat  case  the  whole  situation  might  still 
change. 

In  the  assembly,  however,  the  debates  took  a  Bp^stes  in 
totally  different  and  unexpected  course.  Here  the  neaembiy. 
the  Macedonian  party  had  prepared  every-  p^™^* 
thmg  in  the  best  possible  way  for  gaining  over  ^^^^  ^^^^_ 
the  credulous  multitude.  jEsohines  again 
played  the  principal  part  He  had  not  the  least  inten- 
tion of  jastifying  himself;  the  powers  of  the  envoys  were 
hardly  mentioned.  AJ!  the  more  fully  he  discussed  the 
entire  general  situation  with  an  assured  insight,  such  as  was 
only  to  be  secured  by  a  politician  initiated  into  the  secrets 
of  the  great.  Undoubtedly,  he  said  in  a  light  tone,  Philip 
was  standing  at  Thenaopyl:e,  but  upon  tliat  nothing  de- 
pended ;  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  nature  of  his  in- 
tentions. Now,  he  could  assure  them  that  Philip  was 
standing  there  as  a  friend ;  for  through  the  successful 
mediation  of  her  envoys,  Athens  had  secured  the  good-will 
of  the  powerful  king  to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  on  that 
account  envied  by  all  states.  Neither  bad  Philip  any  evil 
designs  as  against  Phocis;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the 
ruin  of  another  city  in  view,— and  here  the  orator  was  not 
ashamed  to  place  before  the  citizens  the  prospect  of  the 
overthrow  of  Thebes  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  which 
would  not  be  paid  for  at  too  dear  a  price,  even  were 
Philip  on  this  occasion  to  chance  to  penetrate,  arras  in 
hand,  into  Hellas.  Thus  he  took  advantage  of  the  base 
impulses  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  people  in  order 
to  gain  applause.  He  concluded  in  the  favorite  style,  by 
stating  that  for  the  present  moment  he  was  unfortunately 
still  obliged  to  preserve  silence  as  to  tlie  greatest  advan- 
tages of  all,  which  were  to  be  expected  from  the  king,  and 
left  it  to  the  fancy  of  his  hearers  to  interpret  this  to  mean 
the  acquisition  of  Eubcea  and  Oropus,  the  restoration  of, 
Platsese,  &c. 

Demosthenes,  desirous  of  warning  the  Athenians  who 
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were  intoxicated  by  delusive  hopes,  could  not  obtain  a 
hearicg ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  clamor,  he  was  de- 
rided and  pushed  back.  Philoerates  and  his  associates 
were  in  command  of  the  assembly ;  he  was  even  able  to 
carry  the  motion,  that  the  blessed  bond  of  peace  which 
had  now  been  knit,  had  best  be  at  once  made  obligatoiy 
upon  all  subsequent  generations,  and  that  the  Athenians 
should  immediately  declare  their  readiness,  in  the  case  of 
a  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Phocians  gainst 
the  general  peace,  to  furnish  aid  to  the  king  for  its  estab- 


Philip  and  '^^^^  motion  was  of  coulee  likewise  based 
ThormgpyiB.  ^p^jj  g^  agreement  with  king  Philip,  from 
whom,  so  soon  as  everything  had  been  duly  prepared,  a 
letter  arrived,  in  which  he  invited  the  Athenians,  as  his 
iiewly-gained  allies,  to  march  out  with  him  against  Phocis, 
in  order,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  security,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  abominations  in  progress  there.  The  actual 
despatch  of  an  auxiliary  force  can  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  to  the  king  it  sufficed  to  feel  himself  safe  on  the 
aide  of  Athens  in  his  Phocian  schemes;  for  this  was  to 
him  the  main  jroint,  which  he  had  from  the  outset  had  iu 
view  during  tlie  whole  of  the  transactions  concerning  the 
peace.  For  was  not  the  Attic  power  in  Thrace  so  near  to 
a,  collapse,  and  was  not  the  advantage  there  in  every  re- 
spect BO  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Philip,  that  he  could  at 
any  time  execute  his  wishes  according  to  his  own  choice  ? 
But  the  case  was  different  with  his  schemes  in  Greece.  Here, 
Athens  was  a  power  which  might  can«e  him  serious  diffi- 
culties. For  if  he  wished  to  secure  his  immediate  object, 
it  was  requisite  for  him  to  be  master  of  Thermopj  la,  which 
inlet  was  at  present  controlled  by  Phaliecus  with  his 
garrisons  at  Nicffla  and  Alponus.  The  king  was  unable 
to  advance,  so  long  as  the  Athenians  were  ready  to  support 
Phalsecus  and  again  to  throw  troops  into  the  pass  by  way 
of  the  Eubtean  Sea  (p.  80) ;  nor,  again,  was  Phaliecus  able 
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to  hold  tlia  pLiss,  unless,  if  it  should  prove  necessary,  the 
Athenians  covered,  liis  rear  and  flank.  For  either  side, 
therefore,  everything  depended  upon  the  attitude  of 
Athens ;  aud  as  to  this  Philip  had  to  be  on  his  guard. 
For  while  it  was  of  course  by  no  means  part  of  his  inten- 
tioa  to  take  the  pass  by  storm  like  Xerxes,  yet  he  was  well 
aware  that  whatever  remnants  of  national  feeling  still  sur- 
vived among  the  Greeks  were  roused  by  the  name  of  Ther- 
mopylse  ;  it  was  even  now  an  idea  intolerable,  nay  all  but 
inconceivable,  to  them,  that  a  foreign  king  should  appear 
with  an  armed  force  on  the  hither  side  of  that  pass.  The 
entrance  into  the  interior,  therefore,  still  remained  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  Philip.* 

All  other  respects  circumstances  had  as-  -phWip 
eumed  as  favorable  an  aspect  as  possible  for  g^Jj^™,™"^ 
Philip.  The  Phocians  had,  notwithstanding  Pnooia. 
the  defeat  of  Onomarchus  (p.  79),  remained  invincible  to 
the  Thebans,  and  were  still  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Bceotian  country,  holding  fortified  places  such  as  Orcho- 
menus  and  Coronea.  Raids  incessantly  occurred  from  the 
one  territory  info  the  other ;  and  although  the  Thebans 
not  unfrequently  fought  with  success,  yet  upon  the  whole 
the  war  was  far  more  niinous  to  them  than  to  their  adver- 
saries, because  they  mostly  conducted  it  on  their  own  soil 
and  hy  means  of  their  own  men,  whose  places  were  not  so 
easily  filled  as  those  of  mercenaries.  The  war  protracted 
itaelf  from  year  to  year;  it  became  a  more  and  more  in- 
tolerable national  pest  to  all  Hellas ;  nor  could  the  convic- 
tion be  escaped,  that  it  would  not  be  brought  to  a  decision 
by  the  contending  parties.  Now,  if  a  third  power  was  to 
intervene,  it  could  only  be  the  ilaeedonian,  to  which  all 
eyes  turned.  In  this  respect  the  Macedonian  party 
had  long  been  active ;  it  had,  indeed,  brought  about  aa 
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jlicatioD  on  the  part  of  Thebes  to  Philip  ;  following  the 

imple  of  Thc^aly,  from  whose  fate  they  were  unable  to 
take  warning,  the  Thebana  supplicated  for  succor  at  the 
same  court,  which  had  once  been  in  a  relation  of  inde- 
pendence towards  them  (p.  44).  The  Thessalians  too 
demanded  a  Phocian  war  under  Macedonian  leadership ; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  was  still  aa  arduous  task  to  govern 
them,  Philip  now  had  the  best  opportunity  of  diverting 
them  from  home  aflairs  by  means  of  a  war  which  satisfied 
their  ambition  as  well  as  their  craving  for  vengeance,  and 
of  tliereby  at  the  same  time  gaining  his  personal  objects. 
He  was  able  in  a  season  of  dire  national  distress  to  appear 
among  the  Greeks  as  their  one  possible  presei'ver,  whose 
services  in  this  capacity  were  on  several  sides  actually  de- 
sred ;  and  his  sole  fear  waa  that  the  power  of  the  Phocians 
might  possibly  without  his  intervention  collapse,  like  a  fire 
at  an  end  of  its  fuel. 

And  iu  truth  the  resources  of  the  robber-state  could  not 
but  gradually  exhaust  themselves.  Out  of  tbe  Delphic 
treasury  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  more  than  two 
millions  sterling  are  said  to  have  been  coined,  and  ex- 
pended upon  the  court  of  the  Tyrants  and  the  pay  of 
the  soldiery  (p.  75).  Finally  the  ebb  appeared,  without 
new  resources  opening  themselves.  This  also  involved  the 
internal  affairs  of  Phoeis  in  worse  and  worse  complica- 
tions. After  the  death  of  Phayllus,  Phahecus,  the  son  of 
Onoraarchus,  had  become  captain-general  of  the  land. 
Under  him  disturbances  broke  out,  by  which  his  rule  too 
vfas  temporarily  interrupted.  Since  the  temple  had  now 
been  emptied,  a  hunt  was  made  for  moneys  fraudulently 
appropriated,  which  it  was  sought  to  force  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  possessors  by  means  of  penal  indictments. 

Hereupon,  however,  it  became  unavoidable  to  look 
around  for  help  from  abroad ;  and  for  this  purpose 
Athens  was  by  far  the  most  important  State.  Upon  the 
relations  between  Athens  and  Phoeis  depended  the  future 
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of  Greece.  Aa  on  a  former  occasion  the  Thebans,  so  now 
tlie  Phocians  sued  for  the  federal  aid  of  Athens  for  the 
warding-off  of  foreign  intervention  in  Central  Greece  ;  for 
since  the  meeting  of  envoys  at  Pella  the  Athenians  might 
know  with  certainty,  that  they  would  be  the  next  object 
of  the  political  designs  of  Philip. 

The  relations  between  Phocis  and  Athens  aniens 
had  originally  been  anything  but  unfriendly.  "'"'  Phceia. 
The  Athenians  had  formerly  favored  the  claims  of  the 
Phocians  upon  Delphi ;  and  Pericles  had  not  mistaken 
the  fact,  that  the  existence  of  an  autonomous  priestly  state 
in  Central  Greece,  ever  ready  to  attach  itself  to  Sparta,  or 
even  to  powers  whose  interests  were  yet  more  foreign  to 
those  of  Athens,  could  not  be  in  accordance  with  hers. 
The  Phocians  had  therefore,  even  in  the  most  calamitous 
moment  of  Attic  history,  given  their  vote  in  opposition  to 
Thebes  for  the  preservation  of  Athens  (vol.  iii.  p.  570). 
They  could  reckon  upon  the  support  of  the  anti-Theban 
and  of  the  national  party.  But  at  the  same  time  their 
case  seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  respects  a  very 
unfevorable  one.  The  present  government  by  dynasts 
could  not  arouse  any  sympathy,  and  with  incomprehensi- 
ble blindness  Phalsecus  had  treated  Sparta  as  well  as 
Athens  with  utter  scorn ;  he  knew  very  well,  that  if  they 
'  fiirnished  aid,  this  was  far  from  implying  that  they  sup- 
ported his  sway,  the  real  object  of  Sparta  being  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  restoring  her  patronship 
over  Delphi  (vol.  i.  p.  282),  and  of  the  Athenians,  to 
bring  into  their  possession  the  fastnesses  near  Thermo- 
pyhe,  which  were  situate  in  the  entirely  dependent  country 
of  the  Locrians,  He  had  therefore  rejected  the  offers  of 
the  Athenians,  when  they  had  equipped  fifty  vessels  under 
the  general  Proxenus,  in  order  to  occupy  the  Locrian 
places  which  had  been  solemnly  promised  to  them.  This 
occurred  about  the  very  time  when  the  Athenians  were 
opening  their  negotiations  with  Philip.    In  how  utterly 
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diffarcut  a  mauner  might  not  Demosthenes  have  i 
himself  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  had  Proxenua 
gained  his  object,  and  had  the  city  been  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  honor  to  guard  the  frontier-posts  of  the  common 
fatherland !  At  present  the  Athenians  were  deeply  vexed 
on  account  of  the  unfair  treatment  which  they  had  experi- 
enced, and  the  agents  of  Philip  accordingly  found  their 
game  much  easier  to  play,  when  by  order  of  the  king 
they  incessantly  labored  to  separate  Athens  from  Phoeis, 
and  to  cripple  the  sympathy  of  the  two  parties,  whose  po- 
litical stand-point  would  necessarily  have  inclined  them  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Phocians.  The 
national  party  was  disarmed  by  the  guileful  procrastina- 
tion of  the  peace-negotiations ;  while  the  other  and  far 
more  numerous  party  which  hated  Thebes  and  begrudged 
it  any  advant^e,  were  simply  told  a  lie,  being  made  to 
believe  that  the  king's  friendship  towards  theThebans  and 
hostility  against  the  Phocians  were  merely  a  pretence. 

Thus  by  his  own  fault  Phalsecus  was  placed  in  the  most 
desperate  of  situations.  He  saw  the  Macedonians  approach- 
ing for  the  decisive  attack,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
resources  were  coming  to  an  end,  his  dominion  in  his  own 
country  was  tottering,  and  all  prospect  of  support  was 
vanishing.  For  Archidamus,  who  was  still  in  Phoeis  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  men  of  heavy  infantry,  for  the  ■ 
purpose  of  observing  the  progress  of  events,  and  who 
perhaps  might  even  at  the  last  moment  Lave  resolved  to 
follow  the  example  of  Leonidas  and  defend  Thermopylro, 
returned  home  at  the  critical  moment,  after  the  delusive 
prospect  had  been  opened  to  the  Spartans  at  Pella,  that 
they  would  through  Philip  recover  their  ancient  rights  at 
Delphi,  The  Phocians  were  equally  unfortunate  at 
Athens,  where  they  were  not  indeed  represented  by  envoys 
with  regular  powers,  but  where  at  the  same  time  they  had 
their  agents,  who  reported  as  to  the  course  of  events  there, 
and  followed  the  progress  of  the  peace-negotiations  with 
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tlie  most  eager  anxiety.  For  a  time  they  were  able  to 
tope  that  they  would,  ia  accordance  with  the  proposal  of 
Demosthenes,  be  admitted  among  the  confederates  to  be 
included  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  but  they  soon  found 
themselves  deceived  in  this  expectation,  and  iinally  the 
motion  of  Phiiocrates  (p.  324)  completely  destroyed  any 
hope  of  a  succor  which  might  perhaps  even  now  be 
granted  at  the  last  hour.  Phal^cus  had  now  nothing  but 
enemies  in  his  front  and  in  his  rear ;  there  accordingly 
remained  to  him  no  means  of  preservation  except  an 
understanding  with  Philip.  In  the  middle  of  July  he 
declared  bia  readiness  to  hand  over  the  fastnesses  of 
Thermopylee  to  the  king,  being  in  return  CBptmia- 
granted  free  departure  for  himself  and  his  ^g^i|^^„p_ 
8,000  mercenaries.  For,  however  great  a  qi  ..^jija 
display  Philip  had  made  of  his  pious  zeal  on  j^j"/*,^; 
behalf  of  Delphi,  yet  he  had  very  little  inter- 
est in  carrying  out  the  punishment  of  the  despoilers  of  the 
temple,  and  in  causing  those  who  were  the  really  guilty  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  transgression.  lie  had  achieved 
his  object.  lie  had  the  keys  of  Greece  in  his  hands,  and 
could  advance  with  his  Macedonian  army  through  the  open 
passes  into  the  interior  of  the  land.  He  came,  not  as  a 
foreign  conqueror,  but  as  the  elected  federal  general  of 
Thessaly,  and  as  the  confederate  of  Thebes.  The  Thebans 
now  immediately  rea^umed  what  had  long  been  denied 
to  them,  possession  of  the  entire  t«rritoi7  of  Bceotia. 
Then,  the  allies  jointly  entered  Phoeis ;  and  the  king  en- 
joyed the  triumph  of  having  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
approach,  without  striking  a  blow,  put  a  sudden  end  to 
the  ten  years'  war  under  which  Hellas  had  suffered  so 
severely.* 

»  Tiiebes  Bmnmons  Philip :  Diod.  jcri.  09.-Phalie6ua'  soorafulness  towarfs 
AthoQs  and  Sparta;  JBBOhln.  ii.  133.  Proseiina:  Dem,  six.  7t  Tlie  Pho- 
oians  had  agents  stAthens  {J(iowjMi(iu««) :  ffiaoWn. ii.  13a  Deraosthenes 
less  aecurately  terms  them  npArSs".  six.  59.  CapHulntloa  of  Phaliecus  on 
the  aid  oE  Uclmphorion  (Hth  of  .T«ly). 
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phiiioat  '^^^  treaty  with  Phalsecus  had  been  conclu- 

Deiphi.  ded  by  Pbilip   in    virtue  of   bis  position   as 

coDunander-in-chief  witb  absolute  powers.  Tbe  subse- 
quent steps  he  took  in  conjunction  witli  his  allies ;  for  he 
wished,  not  to  interfere  arbitrarily  in  the  system  prevail- 
ing iu  Greece  under  the  sanction  of  public  law  and 
treaties,  but  to  appear  in  the  eharacter  of  a  benefector  of 
tbe  nation,  who  restored  its  national  institutions,  after  they 
had  been  subjected  to  a  criminal  interruption.  And  this 
restoration  of  law  and  order  was  at  the  same  timo  to  serve 
to  obtain  for  him  and  his  dynasty  a  lasting  position  in  the 
Greek  confederation  of  states,  and  to  form  a  legal  basis 
for  all  his  ulterior  schemes  with  reference  to  Greece. 
Already  his  sojourn  at  Thebes  had  made  him  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Delphic  ordinances ;  he  had  studied 
the  policy  of  lason  (voL  iv.  p.  470),  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Theban  statesmen  (vol.  iv.  p.  427),  accurately  enough  to 
be  aware,  even  without  advice  feom  any  other  quarter, 
which  of  the  Delphic  statutes  he  could  use  for  his  pur- 
poses. 

p^i  jjj  As  a  general  victorious  in  a  Saered  War,  he 

raforma.  claimed  the  same  right,  which  had  of  old  after 

the  termination  of  the  fii-st  Sacred  War  been  exercised  by 
Clisthenes  and  Solon,  when  he  restored  the  ancient  ordi- 
nances, and  at  the  same  time  established  new  institutions 
for  the  protection,  as  well  as  for  tbe  supeiior  glorification, 
of  the  national  sanctuary  (vol  i  p  2S4)  Thus  Philip 
also,  in  conjunction  with  his  two  alhea  m  the  first  instance 
re-established  the  temple-authoiities  with  which  pi-oceed- 
ing  was  doubtless  combined  the  puiification  of  the  temple 
and  of  its  domain.  Hereupon  an  assembly  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  was  summoned.  But  this  again  was  to  be  a 
purified  one.  For  whosoever  bad  nijie  >r  less  directly 
taken  part  in  tbe  criminal  spoliation  of  the  temple,  had, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  allies  forfeitei  his  seat  and 
voice  in  the  Federal  Council,    But  in  the  matter  of  this 
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exclusion  a  distiuction  was  drawn.  Sentence  of  ejection 
was  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Phocians,  who  were  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  their  double  vote  once  for  all,  so 
that  it  could  he  transferred  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  his  victory  to  Philip,  who  had  freed  the  sanctuary  out 
of  their  predatory  hands.  The  Spartans  were  likewise  ex- 
eluded,  because  tiiey  still  remained  under  the  ban  (vol,  iv. 
p.  427),  and  had  since  polluted  themselves  by  association 
with  the  Phocians ;  but  their  vote  seems  not  to  have  been 
considered  as  vacant  and  transferable.  A  third  kind  of 
degradation  consisted  in  this,  that  certain  states  were  not 
summoned  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons ;  which 
course  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  Athens.  The  Athenians 
had  not  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  king,  bidding 
them  to  join  him  as  allies  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  recent- 
ly concluded.  Now,  participation  in  the  re-organization 
of  the  Hellenic  League  of  states  was  to  be  a  right  of  honor 
reserved  to  those  who  had  taken  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
Delphic  god,  in  other  words,  especially  to  the  Thessalian 
and  (Etisan  tribes,  also  to  the  Dorians  at  tlie  base  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  to  the  Lncrians  and  the  Dolopes,  whose 
habitations  lay  between  Thessaly,  iEtoHa  and  Epirus. 
Thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Ijei^ue  had  been  once 
more  entirely  ti-ansferred  to  the  North,  where  it  had  lain 
in  the  earliest  times  (vol.  i.  p,  126) ;  the  mountain-tribes, 
which  the  remaining  Greeks  despised,  and  which  had  long 
lost  all  importance, — the  very  tribes  which  in  the  Wars 
of  Liberation  had  fallen  away  from  the  national  cause,  and 
had  by  the  recognition  of  the  Persian  supremacy  forfeited 
their  good  name  (vol.  ii.  p.  304), — now  re-entered  history ; 
and  most  especially  it  was  a  deep  satisfaction  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Thpssalians,  that  they,  who  had  so  long  been 
treated  with  contempt  and  excluded  from  Greek  history, 
were  now  agaiu  becoming  r^pected  in  Hellas  and  saw  the 
plans  of  lason  attain  to  a  splendid  consummation.  How 
strangely  the  oldest  and  the  newest  elements  were  now 
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placed  side  by  side  in  the  Delphic  Diet !  For  there  now 
existed  in  the  newly-regulated  League  three  kiuds  of 
states,  which  severally  belonged  to  the  most  different 
periods  of  history :  first,  the  Thessalian  tribes,  which  had 
adhered  to  the  standpoint  of  cantonal  district  constitutions, 
Buch  as  the  PerrhEebians  and  others;  next,  the  tribes 
which  had  become  states,  such  as  the  Atbenians  and  The- 
bans  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  midst  of  these  rural  or  city  re- 
publics an  Imperial  State,  which  did  not  in  consonance 
with  Hellenic  international  law  take  part  as  a  popular 
community,  but  was  represented  in  the  person  of  its  king, 
who  received  the  federal  votea  of  the  Phoeians  as  a  right 
to  be  hereditary  in  his  dynasty, 

P^^^  Hereupon  further  debates  were  held  on  the 

of^^^?  subject  of  the  Phoeians  themselves.     The  loss 

of  their  right  of  voting  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
sufficient punishment  for  their  violation  of  the  peace, 
although  the  really  guilty,  who  had  by  means  of  foreign 
troops  maintained  a  rule  of  terror,  had  either  fallen  during 
the  war,  or  had  escaped  unhurt  at  its  conclusion,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  Phocian  towns,  which  had  suffered  most 
severely  of  all  from  the  doings  of  the  mercenaries,  after 
the  departure  of  the  latter  offered  no  resistance  at  all,  but 
at  once  surrendered  unconditionally.  And  yet  the  hos- 
tility of  .the  neighboring  trib^  refused  to  be  appeased; 
they  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  hold  over  their 
victims,  until  they  should  have  thoroughly  glutted  their 
hereditary  lust  of  vengeance  (vol.  ii.  p.  306).  Indeed,  the 
CEtseans  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Phocis,  who  were  of  an  age  liable  to  service,  should  be 
hurled  from  the  rocks  as  sacrilegious  despoilers  of  the 
temple. 

Against  such  brutality  on  the  part  of  members  of  their 
own  race — a  brutality  all  the  more  revolting  in  that  savage 
hatred  assumed  the  mask  of  religious  zeal — it  became 
incumbent  upon  the  foreign  chief  of  the  army  to  protect 
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tho  Phoeians.  lie  wa'i  solely  interested  in  completely 
disarmiag  the  land,  and  in  taking  care  that  no  fortified 
positions  should  be  left  in  it,  which  might  serve  as  bases 
for  vigorous  risings,  inasmuch  as  any  rising  on  the  paxt  of 
the  Phoeians  might  endanger  the  advantage  which  he  had 
derived  from  the  war.  Accordingly,  two-and-twenty  towns 
were  deprived  of  their  walls,  and  their  citizens  being  dis- 
persed in  villages,  which  were  moreover  prohibited  from 
exceeding  a  certain  number  of  houses ;  the  inhabitants  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  lands,  but  were  forced  to  pay  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  these  a  tax  to  the  temple,  which  was  to 
be  levied  until  the  temple-treasure  had  been  again  made 
good.  All  the  horses  were  sold,  all  the  arms  destroyed; 
and  all  the  measures  of  this  judgment,  which  was  actually 
to  he  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  royal  clemency,  were 
intensified  by  the  proYision  that  their  execution  was  com- 
mitted to  the  most  vengeful  enemies  of  the  Phoeians.  The 
land  sank  into  unspeakable  misery.  A¥hoever  had  it  in 
his  power  took  flight ;  and  it  was  once  more  the  sad  lot  of 
the  Athenians  to  be  able  to  do  nothiug  for  a  confederate, 
whose  ruin  their  inaction  had  allowed  to  take  place, 
beyond  ofiering  hospitality  to  the  fugitive  inhabitants. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  case  differed  from  that  of  Olyn- 
thus,  inasmuch  as  real  relations  of  confederacy  had  been 
impossible  with  the  Phocian  Tyi-ants.  AH  the  greater,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  damage  which  this  victory  of 
Philip  had  inflicted  upon  Greece  proper,  and  all  the 
stronger  was  the  feeling  of  vexation  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  so 
vilely  deceived  by  their  own  envoys. 

At  Athens  the  mood  of  public  feeling  had     ^^  ^^^^ 
soon  changed.   The  last  resolutions  of  the  civic  "'["Id"""**" 
assembly  had  been  passed  under  the  terrori- 
zing sway  of  the  Macedonian  party,  which  contrived  to 
take  care  that  no  other  tendency  should  assert  itself,  and 
■  no  speaker  of  opposite  sentiments  should  be  allowed  a 
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hearing  (p.  324).  But  the  Athenians  had  after  all  begun 
to  experience  a  feeling  of  grea.t  uueasinesa,  as  the  king 
drew  menacingly  near;  they  could  not  remain  contented 
with  the  promises  with  which  .^chines  had  calmed  their 
apprehensions;  and  they  resolved  upon  a  new  embassy  to 
Philip,  in  order  that  he  might  be  observed  close  at  hand, 
and  exhorted  to  fulfil  his  promises.  It  was  natural  that 
for  this  purpose  the  same  men  should  be  desired,  who  had 
brought  home  the  tranquillizing  utterances  of  the  king. 
But  jEschines  saw  fit  to  withdraw,  since  the  despatch  of 
this  embassy  had  not  been  proposed  by  his  party,  and 
since  no  glory  was  to  be  gained  by  him  from  the  business. 
For  if  his  information  proved  unauthentic,  the  result 
would  be  either  that  Philip  had  told  him  lies,  in  which 
case  he  must  indignantly  abandon  the  king,  or  that  he  was 
himself  revealed  to  he  a  liar,  and  exposed  to  the  just  ire 
of  the  civic  assembly.  He  accordingly  caused  himself  to 
be  reported  sick,  aud  remained  at  home.  Demosthenes 
likewise  on  this  occasion  gave  a  most  decided  refusal. 
And  the  envoys  who  took  their  departure  for  the  royal 
head-quarters  never  reached  the  goal.  On  the  way  they 
learnt  that  Philip  had  occupied  Thermopylffl  aud  disarmed 
Phocis;  and  with  these  tidings  of  terror  they  in  a  few  days 
returned  to  Athens. 

Here,  after  the  brief  intoxication  of  vain  hopes,  a  bitter 
disappointment  now  ensued.  Instead  of  being  enabled 
through  Philip  to  triumph  over  their  enemies,  the  Athe- 
nians saw  that  the  direct  contrary  of  all  that  they  had 
fencied  to  themselves  had  taken  place.  It  was  they,  and 
not  the  Thebans,  who  found  themselves  deluded ;  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  their  credulity,  to  secure  Ther- 
mopylae, to  ruin  their  allies,  to  i^grandize  their  enemies. 
They  had  supposed  themselves  to  be  by  the  much-lauded 
peaee  once  more  acknowledged  as  a  Great  Power, — and 
now  they  were  more  than  ever  excluded  even  from  Hel- 
lenic aifairs.    Without  any  regard  being  paid  to  them, 
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great  armies  were  passing  tlirough  the  midst  of  Hellas, 
ami  giving  it  a  now  constitution.  Indeed,  they  felt  inse- 
cure in  their  own  proper  country ;  for  Attica  was  envi- 
roned by  overbearhig  foes,  without  allies,  0|>en  and  defence- 
less.* 

Though  the  indignation  was  great  among     ^.^jupap. 
all    citizens  of   patriotic    sentiments,    yet    it  ^^^^^^_ 
seemed  for  the  moment  Impossible  to  give  ex-  OLcv^a 
pression  to  this  current  of  feeling,  unless  the    "'^^^^^^ 
evils  of  the  situation  were  to  be  further  in- 
creased.    Moreover,  Philip  had  done  his  utmost  to  calm 
the  citizens:  ho  bad  immediately  after  his  entrance  into 
Phoeis  written  them  a  letter,  and  had,  so  to  speak,  excused 
himself  with  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  Thebana 
and  the  Thessalians,  which  it  had  not  been  well  possible 
for  him  to  resist.     In  truth  it  was  a  bitter  token  of  con- 
tempt, that  he  should  dare  to  seek  to  satisfy  the  Athenians 
with  such  mere  phrases;  but  being  seasoned  with  a  varie- 
ty of  blandishments,  they  did  not  miss  their  effect.     Of 
this  effect  his  party  helped  to  make  the  most ;  and  they 
even  cast  a  share  of  the  blame  upon  the  Athenians,  as  not 
having  taken  an  active  part  as  the  allies  of  the  king.     At 
the  same  time  occurred  the  sending  home  of  the  Attic 
prisoners,  which  had  been  reserved  for  this  point  of  time ; 
and  in  the  end  there  remained  nothing  for  the  Athenians 
but  to  suppress  their  ire,  and  once  more  to  despatch  an 
embassy,  which  was  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  the  city  iu 
Phoeis.     This  time  JEschines  did  not  refuse  ;  indeed,  he 
put  himself  forward,  and  subsequently  credited  himself 
with  the  feet,  that  his  influence  had  succcede<'  ' 
the  sanguinary  proposal  of  the  CEtteans. 


nofthoPhocians;  Diod.xvl.BO!  Pauii-S.  Mew  regulation  of 
Sehirer,  IL  2BY— Tn  the  Thessalians  were  restored  their  oiici 
TlBlits  which  the  Phooiana  had  Itept  from  them;  i.i  additloc 
ley  recBlTsd  speolBl  rights  connected  with  the  presidenoy  (Deii 
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Philip  aeie-  ^^  Other  respects  tlie  envoys  were  simply  the 
^thiL"^"  witnesses  of  the  brilliaut  triumph  celebrated 
0!.  oviii  3  '*y  P^i^ip-  With  an  exulting  multitude 
(B.C. 316).  surging  around  hira,  he  enjoyed  in  more  than 
AiiauBt"^  full  measure  the  honors  thought  to  be  due  to 
.  a  man  who  had  purified  the  most  venerable 
sanctuary  of  the  nation,  and  had  restored  the  interrupted 
rites  of  divine  worship.  The  lamentations  which  filled 
the  valleys  of  Phocis  were  forgotten ;  the  ulterior  conse- 
quences for  Greece  remained  uuperceived.  The  impres- 
sion of  the  most  recent  events  overpowered  all  other 
thoughts.  The  wretched  pettiness  of  the  condition  of  af- 
^rs  at  home  intensified  the  admiration  of  the  man,  with 
whom  to  will  and  to  act,  to  come  and  to  conquer,  were 
one.  In  addition,  there  was  the  influence  of  the  splendor 
of  royalty,  to  which  this  age  was  so  open  (p.  217), — of 
the  overwhelming  dignity  attaching  to  a  supreme  lord  of 
war,  for  whom  thousands  were  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in 
unconditional  obedience.  From  these  impressions  the  en- 
voys of  Athens  too  were  at  once  unable  and  unwilling  to 
escape.  They  found  Delphi  iu  the  intoxication  of  a  festi- 
val of  victory,  which  was  celebrated  by  means  of  heca- 
tombs, gorgeous  processions,  dedications  and  consecrated 
gifts ;  jEsehines  notably  had  no  scruple  about  fully  enter- 
ing in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  into  these  festivities,  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred  of  a  nature  to  annoy  an  Athenian, 
although  at  Athens  itself  men  were  able  to  recognize  in 
the  victory  of  Philip  a  grievous  defeat  of  the  city. 

Philip  could  not  long  remain  with  his  numerous  hosts 
of  soldiers  in  the  desolated  land ;  but  neither  was  he  will- 
ing to  quit  it,  until  a  reorganization  of  the  state  of  things 
should  have  issued  from  Delphi  under  the  solemn  sanction 
of  its  authorities.  In  order  to  have  this  settled,  it  was  a 
favorable  circumstance,  and  one  which  Philip  doubtless 
took  into  timely  account,  that  a  few  weeks  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Phocis,  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  time  ar- 
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rived  for  tlie  festiyal  of  the  Pythia,  which  since  the  Cris- 
sean  War  recurred  everj  four  years  (vol.  i,  p.  284),  On 
this  occasion,  then,  the  king  for  the  first  time  appeared  in 
full  activity  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  Amphictyony ; 
upon  him  was  conferred  the  honorary  office  of  conducting 
the  festival ;  and,  as  was  customary  at  importaEt  epochs 
of  the  national  sanctuaries,  so  that  which  now  occurred 
was  likewise  celebrated  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  com- 
petitive game  in  addition  to  those  traditionally  in  use,  viz. 
a  wrestling  and  boxing-match  between  boys.  But  for 
PhQip  everything  now  depended  upon  obtaining,  while  he 
was  stLU  present  with  his  forces,  a  universal  recognition  for 
bis  ordinances  with  regard  to  the  festival  and  with  regard 
to  the  Amphictyonic  League,  lest  cavils  might  be  raised 
against  them  aa  illegal.  In  particular  he  was  interested  in 
securing  the  assent  of  Athens,  because  relations  of  peculiar 
intimacy  existed  between  her  and  Delphi,  and  because 
Athens  was  an  authority  in  mattere  of  religious  law. 

The  Athenians  had  little  inclination  for  such  a  recogni- 
tion. They  saw  in  his  innovations  nothing  but  acta  of  force, 
unwarranted  interference,  and  violation  of  law.  They  were, 
moreover,  oifended  by  the  transference  to  Philip  of  the 
Promavida,  i.  e.  the  right  of  being  the  fii-st  to  address 
questions  to  the  Oracle ;  in  other  words,  the  right  of  pre- 
cedence in  the  presence  of  the  Delphic  god,  which  had 
been  granted  to  them  since  the  times  of  Pericles  :  accord- 
ingly, they  had  on  this  occasion  sent  no  official  festive  em- 
bassy to  the  Pythian  festivaL 

It  was  desirable  for   Philip  that  this   ob-      jj^, 
stinacy  should  be  immediately  broken.     With  emb'kEay  of 
the  lively  assent  of  the   other  Amphictyons, 
among  whom  ill-will    against  Athens   predominated,  a 
MacedonoThessalian   embassy  was  therefore  deputed,  to 
bid  the  Athenians  account  for  their  reception  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Phocians,  and,  secondly,  acknowledge  the  Delphic 
Amphictyony  as  at  present  constituted.    It  was  a  question 
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o£  decirfve  importance  for  Athens,  aod  for  Greece,  and  one 
fa)  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  short  and  precise  an- 
swer. 

The  citizens  were  agitated  in  a  high  degree,  -ffischines 
could  Dot  even  obtain  a  hearing.  All  the  more  eagerly 
■were  the  orators  of  the  opposite  party  listened  to,  who 
loudly  declared,  that  a  decided  protest  was  the  only 
answer  to  this  offensive  demand  reconcilable  with  the  dig- 
nity of  Athens,  There  was  much  danger  of  imprudent 
Steps  being  taken.  For  such  a  protest  would  have  had 
no  other  consequence  than  this,  that  the  army  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  united  and  ready  for  battle  aa  it  was,  would 
have  continued  the  Sacred  War  against  Athens,  who  stood 
Ktterly  isolated,  and  had  not  even  her  slight  war-forces 
collected  on  one  spot. 

Demosthe-  Dcmosthencs,  who  so  often  experienced  the 
nes  de  Paoe.  pain  of  observing  that  his  fellow-citizens  were 
in  the  most  pacific  of  moods  when  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  war,  and  demanded  war  when  peace  alone  could  bring 
salvation,  was  now,  however  repugnant  it  might  be  to 
him,  obliged  to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
concluded  with  Philip.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  clear- 
ly judged  the  situation  as  it  was,  the  solitary  orator  who, 
free  from  all  party  considerations,  kept  steadily  in  view 
nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

'  The  peace  which  you  have  concluded,'  he  said,  '  is 
neither  fair  to  look  upon  nor  worthy  of  you ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  this  is  certain :  that  it  would 
have  been  better  never  to  conclude  it  than  to  put  an  end 
to  it  now ;  for  in  it  we  have  sacrificed  much  of  that 
which,  so  long  as  we  possessed  it,  was  of  ^sential  advan- 
tage to  us  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  war.  The 
second  point  in  this,  ye  men  of  Athens,  that  we  must  take 
care  not  to  force  those  states  which  now  call  themselves 
the  Amphictyons,  to  engage  in  a  joint  war  against  us. 
For,  should  we  again  fall  out  with  Philip  on  a  subject  of 
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no  interest  to  the  Thessalians,  the  Arglvcs,  the  Thebaag,  I 
do  not  believe  tliat  any  one  of  these  states  will  take  arma 
against  us ;  for  so  much  sense  even  the  most  stolid  among 
them  possess,  as  to  perceive,  that  in  such  quarrels  all  the 
burdens  would  fiilE  upon  them,  while  all  the  advantages 
would  accrue  to  one  who  lies  in  ambush  in  the  background. 
But  at  the  present  moment  circumstances  are  as  unfavor- 
able as  they  could  be  for  us,  For  if  some  of  the  Pe!o- 
ponnesians  are  hostile  to  us,  because  they  believe  that  we 
are  siding  with  Sparta  against  them ; — if  the  Thebans  are 
more  wroth  than,  ever,  because  we  have  received  among 
us  the  fugitive  Bceotians ; — if  the  Thessalians  hate  us  as 
friends  of  the  Phociana,  and  Philip  is  angry  at  our  having 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  Amphictyouic  position;  then 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  all  of  them,  each  on  his  own  partic- 
ular grounds,  will  obey  the  impulse  of  their  anger,  will 
seize  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Amphietyons  as  a  pretext, 
and  will  in  their  joint  war  against  us  be  carried  on  by  the 
current  beyond  that  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  each 
individually,  as  also  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Phocians.' 
"  Are  we  then  from  sheer  fear  to  do  all  that  we  are  bid- 
den? And  this  you,  Demosthenes,  demand  from  us?" 
'  By  no  means ;  we  must  consent  to  nothing  which  is 
unworthy  of  us,  hut  at  the  same  time  we  must  seek  to 
preserve  to  ourselves  the  glory  of  a  prudent  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  And  those,  who  will  not  listen  to  any 
recommendations  of  caution,  I  ask  to  consider  what  course 
our  city  has  on  former  occasions  followed.  We  have  left 
OropuB  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans,  and  Amphipolis  in 
those  of  Philip ;  we  have  allowed  Cardia  to  be  severed 
from  the  Chersonnesus ;  we  have  given  up  to  the  Carian 
princes  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes  ;  and  the  Eyzantians  we  have 
allowed  to  seize  Attic  vesseb.  Why  have  we  submitted 
to  all  this  ?  Assuredly  only  for  this  reason,  that  we  hoped 
to  secure  greater  advantages  for  our  commonwealth,  if  we 
kept  peace,  than  if  we  entered  into  war  on  account  of 
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those  objects.  If  then  you  havo  abstained  from  quarrel- 
ling with  a,  series  of  single  foea  on  matters  which  involved 
your  most  important  and  proper  interests,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable folly,  were  you  for  the  sake  of  something  utterly 
insignificant,  were  you  for  the  sake  of  the  shadow  of 
Delphi,  now  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  all.' 

It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
peace.  The  review  of  a  series  of  instances  of  humble 
submissiveuess  was  intended  to  shame  the  hotspui-s,  who 
clamorously  insisted  upon  the  glory  of  the  city,  and  who 
opined  that  Athens  ought  not  to  be  untrue  to  herself.  If 
the  war  demanded  by  honor  had  been  so  often  avoided, 
even  when  the  prospects  were  favorable,  a  decree  of  war 
at  the  present  moment  meant  the  downfall  of  the  city,  the 
p. ...  ardently  desired  triumph  of  her  numerous  and 

returns  overwhelming  foes. 

The  envoys  received  a  measured,  but  pa- 
{B.'o.s4e).  cific  answer.  Athens  declared,  as  we  may  as- 
Autamn.  sume,  that  she  would  raise  no  protest  against 
the  Amphictyonic  organization,  and  would  in  luture  send 
deputies  to  the  festivals.  Hereby  the  insidiously  expec- 
tant enemies  were  deprived  of  any  pretext  for  war ;  and 
in  the  autumn  Philip  returned  home  to  Macedonia.* 

•  The  prisoners  daly  ttirlved  aocordlng  to  promise  (Dem.  sin.  39)  at  the 
Panatheniea  (TiL  38).  The  Umo  of  the  Pythla  is  now  estebltshed  from 
Ineeriptions  i  cf.  Kirohhoff,  Mo«oW«WeWi,  d.  Preau.  Mud.  IMt,  p.  129.  Am- 
phictyonic embBBsy  at  Athena :  Dem.  xlx.  111. 
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Thus,  then,  had  \>j  means  of  repeated  embassies  and 
treaties  been  terminated  the  state  of  war,  wbieh  had  ob- 
tained between  king  Philip  and  Athens  since  the  capture 
of  Amphipolis ;  but  a  real  peace  had  not  been  hereby- 
effected.  Neither  had  Philip  as  yet  gained,  nor  had 
Athena  as  yet  lost,  all.  Upon  the  sham  war  ■which  had 
dragged  its  weary  course  for  ten  years,  there  accordingly 
ensued  seven  years  of  a  sham  peace,  during  which  the 
germs  of  the  decisive  struggle  developed  themselves, 

With  the  conclusion  of  peace  an  essential  position  of 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  af-  ™conoiu- 
feirs.  It  was  to  have  served  to  fetter  the  jj,™  "aoe 
freedom  of  action  which  the  king  had  obtained 
by  the  Ml  of'Olynthua;  but  instead  of  this  the  king  had 
employed  it  for  placing  a  restraint  upon  the  Athenians, 
until  he  should  on  the  one  hand  have  effected  his  purposes 
in  Thrace,  and  on  the  other  have  maile  himself  master  of 
Thermopylse  and  Phocis,  Tlie  ting  of  Macedonia  now  no 
longer  stood  as  a  foreign  power  in  a  threatening  attitude 
on  the  frontiers,  but  he  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  Greek  world.  He  was  the  presiding  member 
of  the  League  of  the  Grreek  states;  he  kept  the  passes 
occupied,  the  protection  of  which  was  the  duty  of  the 
League ;  he  was  the  governor  set  oyer  the  national  sanc- 
tuary for  its  protection,  A  Greek  country  of  high  im- 
portanue  on  account  of  its  central  situation  and  its  vigorous 
population,  viz.  Phoois,  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  its 
towns  destroyed.  The  mightiest  tribes  of  Greece,  the 
341 
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Thessalians  and  the  Breotians,  were  gathered  around  him 
as  their  lord-in-war,  while  the  Athenians  were  entirely 
isolated,  humiliated,  and  by  the  imposition  of  a  federal  re- 
lation sha:ckled  in  their  freedom  of  action.  The  treasures 
of  the  Delphic  god,  which  had  been  accumulated  during 
the  course  of  centuries,  and  which,  if  expended  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  would  have  made  possible  an  extraordinary 
display  of  power,  had  been  in  a  few  years  wasted,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  nation.  Where  was  there  any  longer  left  a 
force  capable  of  resistance? 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Philip  had  not  yet  reached  the 
goal.  Delphi  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  centre  whence 
Greece  might  be  ruled.  Southern  Hellas  was  still  per- 
fectly independent;  the  threads  of  the  life  of  the  Hellenic 
states  were  not  yet  united  in  the  hand  of  the  king;  in  those 
communities  which  lay  outside  his  present  sphere  of  power 
he  had  still  to  begin  to  knit  such  threads,  in  order  that  the 
authority  which  he  claimed  as  head  of  the  Amphictyons 
might  become  a  reality. 

It  was  accordingly  in  the  first  instance  not 
BohemlT  ^'  partof  Philip's  plan,  to  advance  by  force;  but 
ho  rather  intended  quietly  to  extend  his  in- 
fluence, by  skilfiil  treatment  gradually  to  tame  the  Hel- 
lenes, and  to  accustom  them  to  his  guidance.  For  he  was 
desirous,  not  of  ruling  as  lord  and  master,  as  Xerxes  had 
intended  to  rule,  but  of  assuming  the  direction  of  confede- 
rate states,  as  was  in  accordance  with  native  tradition,  and 
as  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes  had  repeatedly  attcnapted 
to  do,  though,  greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  nation,  they 
had  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  purpose  in 
such  a  way  as  to  control  the  whole  of  Greece,  or  enduringly 
to  maintain  their  authority.  Herein  lay  the  power  and 
importance  of  this  exhausted  people,  and  this  was  tho 
blessing  brought  by  its  glorious  history :  that  its  land  could 
not  be  looked  upon  like  any  other  portion  of  the  earth, 
which,  so  soon  as  suf&eient  strength  for  the  purpose  was  at 
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baud,  had  simply  to  be  conquered  aud  subjected,— -aa 
Philip  bad  done  unhesitatingly  witb  majiy  districts,  and 
with  the  colonial  territories  liitewise.  The  Greek  motiier- 
coTintry  required  to  be  treated  with  iar  more  considera- 
tion ;  and  here  it  was  necessary  to  show  as  much  tenderness 
aa  possible  towai-ds  existing  legal  relations,  so  far  as  was 
at  all  reconcilable  with  the  Macedonian  schemes  of  do- 
minion. This  was  no  weakly  whim  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  but  a  historical  necessity.  For  the  position  occupied 
in  the  world  by  his  royal  dynasty  was  based  upon  its  ap- 
propriation to  itself  of  Hellenic  culture;  and  its  policy 
was  no  other  than  tbat  of  continually  extending  this  cul- 
ture, and  turning  it  to  increasingly  good  account  for  the 
splendor  and  power  of  the  growing  empire.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  the  king  to  be  desirous  of  devastating 
the  home  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  of  destroying  the  intel- 
lectual life  still  flourishing  there;  and  impossible  for  him 
to  intend  to  i-ule  over  Hellenes  otherwise  than  after  a 
Hellenic  fashion. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  king  could  do  nothing 
mora  than  attract  to  himself  the  states  which  still  stood 
outside  the  combinations  recently  formed,  establish  more 
firmly  his  maritime  supremacy,  deprive  of  all  power  of 
doing  harm  those  confederate  districts  in  which  resistance 
still  showed  itself;  aud  prevent  any  combination  among 
the  states  which  still  preserved,  their  independence.  If 
such  a  combination  should  form  itself,  the  one  point  from 
which  it  could  proceed  was  Athens.  Her  constitution, 
her  history,  her  ways  of  thinking  made  Athens  the  focus 
of  free  Greek  nationality;  here  there  still  existed  a  feel- 
ing for  honor  and  justice,  which  might  with  desperate 
determination  confix)nt  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  de- 
mands of  Philip,  Of  this  the  king  was  well  aware;  and 
these  points  of  view  determined  his  proceedings  in  the  next 
ensuing  year. 

Thus  he  in  the  first  instance  took  decisive  steps  in  Thes- 
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Phiii  in  ^'y-  ^"^  ^^^  purpose  of  breaking  all  reealci. 
TheasKiy.  trance  ia  this  quarter.  Freijuently  enough 
01.  eviii.  4(h.  had  Demosthenes  counstjllBd  hia  fellow-citi- 
zens to  secure  a  Thessaliau  alliance.  In  Thes- 
saly  there  were  still  large,  unimpaired  rtsources  of  popula- 
tion, and  there  still  existed  a  desire,  though  of  a  kind  not 
clearly  conscious  of  its  ends,  to  assert  the  strength  of  these  re- 
sources,— in  particular  at  Pherse,  where  smce  the  days  of 
lason  men  had  accustomed  themselves  to  believe  in  a  new 
era  for  Thessaly.  They  had  unhesitatingly  followed  the 
foreign  lord-in-war,  in  order  by  means  of  him  to  satisfy 
their  ancient  bitter  wrath  against  Pbocis.  After  this  had 
been  accomplished,  they  thought  it  would  be  possible 
again  to  withdraw  from  the  pressure  of  the  supremacy  of 
their  foreign  protector.  In  their  delusion  they  felled  to 
perceive,  that  they  had  been  nothing  but  the  tools  of 
Philip's  policy;  and  no  sooner  had  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
desire  for  reastance  shown  themselves,  than  the  king  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  rigor,  sent  troops  into  the  country, 
placed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Pherse,  and  established 
there  a  Board  of  Ten  on  the  Lysandrian  model,  which 
was  composed  of  partisans  of  hia  own,  and  which  bowed 
tbe  defiant  spirit  of  the  citizens  under  a  military  yoke. 
At  the  same  time  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  more  firmly 
than  ever  united  with  the  Macedonian  hereditary  domin- 
ions.* 

„._ On  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  opportuni- 

■  ties  likemse  offered  themselves  for  extending 
the  influence  of  Macedonia,  For  the  Pelb- 
states,  from  the  first  accustomed  to  abstain  from 
carrying  their  interests  beyond  the  peninsula,  continued 
according  to  their  wont  to  live  on  in  absolute  freedom 
from  anxiety,  and  were  by  no  means  intent  upon  settling 
their  internal  party  conflicts,  or  putting  an  taid  to  the  an- 
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cient  border-feuds,  va.  view  of  the  menacing  growth  of  the 
power  in  the  North.  The  jealousy  between  Sparta  and 
the  states  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  her  influence 
endured,  and,  in  order  to  heighten  the  existing  confusion, 
there  now  in  addition  arrived  the  Phocian  mercenaries, 
who,  after  the  capitulation  of  Phalfecus  (p.  326),  moved 
about  from  place  to  place.  Where  unoccupied  mercena- 
ries made  their  appearance,  they  became  the  curse  of  the 
country ;  glimmering  sparks  of  hatred  were  kindled  into 
a  flame ;  opportunity  was  oflfered  to  party-fury  of  deeds 
of  blood ;  and  every  ambitious  scheme  had  a  chance  of 
execution.  Thus  in  Peloponnesus  too  open  civil  conflicts  en- 
sued, which  in  the  end  redounded  to  the  sole  advantage 
of  the  king,  who  was  ever  lying  in  wait,  who  left  no 
movement  unused,  and  to  whom  the  same  mercenaries, 
who  had  worked  so  admirably  and  prepared  a  way  for 
him  in  Central  Greece,  now  also  opened  the  passage  into 
the  peninsula.     So  it  befell  in  Elis. 

Elis  was  one  of  those  petty  states  which  ^^^^_ 
were  at  all  times  full  of  ambitious  schemes, 
and  ever  anxious  to  carry  on  political  action  on  a  grand 
scale.  Because  they  were  in  possession  of  Oiympia,  the 
Eleans  fended  themselves  superior  to  the  otlier  Pelopon- 
ucsians ;  and  for  this  reason  tliey  also  enjoyed  special  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  foreign  Great  Powers  (vol.  iv.  p. 
486).  But  since  their  relations  to  Sparta  had  become 
hostile,  the  Eleans  were  unable  to  restore  a  tranquil  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  their  own  country ;  they  were  torn 
asunder  by  parties ;  and  inasmuch  as  their  power  was  one 
in  itself  utterly  the  reverse  of  independent,  they  were 
obliged  to  lean  upon  this,  now  upon  that,  other  state.  As 
allies  of  the  Thebans  they  had  promoted  the  restoration  of 
Mantinea  (vol.  iv.  p.  437)  ;  after  the  Arcadian  War  (vol. 
iv.  p.  492)  they  had  sided  against  Thebes  ;  and  Sparta,  to 
whom  any  aid  against  Megalopolis  was  welcome,  bad,  by 
giving  way  with  respect  to  Triphylia,  contrived  again  to 
15* 
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bring  them  over  to  her  aide  (p.  259).  During  this  period 
the  aristocracy,  which  from  the  outset  waa  wevy  powei-ful 
in  the  land,  had  the  commonwealth  in  its  hands,  while  the 
popular  party  was  in  exile.  It  was  the  latter  party  which 
took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  mercenaries,  in 
order  to  effect  by  force  its  return  homa  A  murderous 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  city-party  ultimately  witli 
Arcadian  aid  secured  the  victory.  But  its  leaders,  Euxi- 
theus,  Cleotimua,  and  Aristtechmus,  were  not  content  with 
glutting  their  luat  of  vengeance  after  the  most  sav^e 
fashion,  and  with  causing  four  thousand  mercenaries  to  be 
put  to  death  as  sacrilegious  despoilci-a  of  the  temple ;  but, 
in  order  to  anticipate  future  revolutions,  they  now  also 
entered  into  connexion  with  Philip,  who  was  extremely 
rejoiced  to   establish  a  firm  footing  in  the  land  of  the 

Phiifp  pro-  Olympian  Zeus,  and  readily  accorded  his  pro- 
Eiii^"*  tection.     Thus  the  Elean  aristocracy  became 

01  cii  1  (b.  0  ^  body  of  partisans  of  Philip,  and  brought 
a*'i)i  Elis  under  the  influence  of  the  ting.    Such 

was  the  sanguinary  epilogue  to  the  Phocian  War  (01. 
cix.  1;  B.C.  343). 

ofMassBnia,  I*hiUp  Succeeded  with  yet  greater  ease  in 
S-Ko^'"'""''  *^**^^  states  which,  having  been  founded  by 
Thebes,  were  from  the  first  obliged  to  depend 
upon  foreign  protection,  and  urgently  needed  it  as  against 
Sparta.  For  the  Spartans,  who  at  Fella  had  been  not  less 
than  the  Athenians  deluded  by  felse  pretences,  so  long  as 
ting  Arehidamus  was  with  his  troops  in  Phocis  still  capa- 
ble of  creating  difficulties  for  the  king,  in  their  short- 
sighted policy  continued  to  threaten  their  neighbors  anew, 
and  furnished  Philip  with  the  desired  opportunity  ft>r  en- 
tering upon  the  Theban  course  of  policy.  Thebes  had, 
nine  years  ago,  for  the  last  time  performed  the  duties  of 
her  office  in  the  peninsula  (p.  261)  ;  she  now  resigned  it  to 
her  powerful  ally,  who  took  upon  himself  the  protection 
of  the  communities,  sent  troops,  and  forwarded  distinct 
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orders  to  the  Spartans  to  abstain  from  all  encroachments. 
These  successes,  easOy  gained,  but  of  extreme  importance, 
followed  immediately  upon  the  Phoclan  War,  and  seemed 
to  spring  as  it  were  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  posi- 
tion secured  in  Central  Greece.  The  portal  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  Epaminondas  had  burst  asunder,  was  now  also 
open  to  the  king ;  his  orders  prevented  the  Spartan  troops 
from  moving  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas;  Elis, 
Messenia,  Megalopolis,  and  Argos  likewise  felt  themselves 
dependent  upon  the  new  protector. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Isthmus  the  king  „(  Mogara. 
directed  his  attention  to  Megara,  a  commer- 
cial city  at  that  lime  enjoying  great  wealth  and  prosperi- 
ty, which  had  been  able  rigorously  to  guard  its  independ- 
ence as  against  its  near  neighbor  Thebes.  Here,  too,  he 
brought  over  to  his  side  the  aristocratic  party.  In  the 
same  way  he  again  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  Eu- 
bcea,  which  was  utterly  defenceless,  since  Thermopylse  had 
become  Macedonian  property,  and  since  an  end  had  been 
put  to  all  resistance  in  Central  Greece.  Finally,  he  was 
already  preparing  the  operations  which,  with  Epirus  as 
Lis  basis,  were  to  make  him  the  master  of  the  Ionian  and 
Corinthian  Seas. 

"With  Athens  the  peace  was  mamtained,  and  Rgigjiong 
yet  the  object  of  all  Philip's  measures  was  to  "'"'  AtheiM. 
surround  that  city  more  and  more  closely  with  a  network 
of  strong  points  of  attack,  and  to  cut  off  all  its  lines  of 
foreign  communication.  In  the  Thracian  Sea,  too,  the 
king  made  use  of  his  vessels,  so  as  under  the  pretext  of  ex- 
terminating piracy  to  hold  certain  islands,  such  aa  Halon- 
nesus,  occupied;  and  although  he  apparently  took  no 
notice  at  all  of  the  Athenians,  yet  could  their  growing 
helplessness  have  in  no  way  been  more  painfully  brought 
home  to  them  than  when  they  saw  the  king  extending  his 
power  hy  land  and  by  wator,  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south.     Athens  was  more  than  ever  the  head<iuartei's  of 
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the  adversai-ies  of  Philip,  the  single  spot  where  men  ex- 
isted who  followed  his  steps  with  a  vigilant  glance,  and 
who  regarded  the  peace  of  Philocrates  as  nothing  better 
than  a  truce.* 

At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  the  warning 
voice  of  Demosthenes  had  been  unable  to  prevail ;  the 
.  Athenians  wished  to  be  deceived,  and  therefore  willingly 
listened  to  such  persons  as  .^ehines  and  Eubulus.  More- 
Pubiio  over,  their  citj  had  more  reason  than  any 
Athens  aiier  °^^^  ***  desire  peace,  as  guaranteeing  to  the 
PMLoe!^^^-  P™^  ^^^  unimpaired  enjoyment  of  the  festi- 
the  party  '^^^'  ^'^i'"  ^^^  Wealthy  and  the  middle-class^ 
FnteMMe""  w^ich  now  had  to  bear  its  share  of  the  public 
burdens  (p.  119),  were  glad  to  have  nothing 
ftirther  to  hear  at  present  of  war-taxes  and  of  tho  eijuip- 
ment  of  ships.  Free  traffic  by  sea  was  not  only  the  inter- 
est of  the  ship  owner  and  the  wholesale  merchant,  but  also 
of  every  inhabitant  of  Athens  ;  because  in  this  city,  which 
had  to  a  great  extent  to  depend  upon  foreign  com,  the 
character  of  that  traffic  determined  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
sary means  of  life.  Moreover,  Alliens  was  the  spot  where 
there  were  still  to  be  found  the  best  artists,  manufacturers, 
and  handicraftsmen ;  all  articles  of  luxury  were  to  be  ob- 
tained here;  and,  accordingly,  no  city  was  more  harmed 
by  the  war,  or  derived  more  advantage  from  the  peace, 
than  Athens.  After  a  long  blockade  the  Northern  har- 
bore  were  once  more  opening,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  Hellenization  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the 
growing  abundance  of  pecuniary  resources,  the  demand 
for  tho  productions  of  Greek  artistic  industry  likewise  per- 
ceptibly rose.  The  court  of  Philip  once  more  gave  its 
orders  for  such  wares  at  Athens.  In  Greece,  too,  since  the 
emptying  of  the  Delphic  treasury,  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  had  come  into  circulation,  which  had  lain  dormant 
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for  ceoturiea  as  an  unproductive  capital.  This  could  not 
but  in  general  cause  prices  to  rise,  and  life  to  become 
dealer ;  and  the  Athenians  were  all  the  more  obliged  to 
depend  upon  their  gains  by  trade  and  manufactures,  in 
that  the  Dative  sources  of  profit  were  decreasing.  The 
annihilation  of  their  maritime  supremacy  was  necessarily 
a  heavy  blow  also  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium  began  to  grow  less 
productive  about  the  very  time  when  the  metallic  trea- 
sures of  Thrace  opened  with  an  abundance  hitherto  un- 
divined.  For  although  the  author  of  the  essay  on  the 
Mevenuea  (p.  182)  still  speaks  in  a  very  boastful  vein,  so 
as  to  affirm  the  inexhaustible  character  of  the  silver-mines, 
yet  his  artificial  proposals  for  the  advance  of  the  Attic 
smelting  system  in  themselves  clearly  enough  betray  the 
fact  that  the  citizens  no  longer  placed  any  genuine  confi- 
dence in  this  kind  of  investment,  and  promised  themselves 
little  profit  from  the  sinkiug  of  new  shafte  beyond  the  dis- 
trict fully  turned  to  account  by  their  ancestors, — a  view 
which  subsequent  times  thoroughly  justified.  Under  these 
circumstances,  freedom  of  traffic  became  more  and  more 
the  main  source  of  material  prosperity.  "  How  foolish, 
then,"  we  read  in  the  same  essay,  "  is  the  judgment  of 
those  who  think  that  Athens  loses  glory  and  authority  by 
the  peace  1  In  war,  the  city  will  only  involve  itself  in 
humiliation  and  contempt ;  but  in  quiet  times  who  is  not 
in  need  of  Athens  ?  In  such  times  the  ship-owners  and  mer- 
chants, the  corn-dealers,  the  wine,  and  oil-producers,  tiie 
wool-growers,  besides  those  who  deal  with  intellectual  capi- 
tal, the  artists,  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  and  again,  all 
who  desire  to  delight  ear  and  eye  by  artistic  enjoyments ; 
finally,  those  who  wish  to  sell  or  buy  rapidly, — all  of  them 
have  to  depend  upon  Athens.  In  war,  Athens  is  misera- 
ble and  weak  ;  but  in  peace  she  is  great  and  mighty — the 
acknowledged  centre  of  the  educated  world.  For  this  rea- 
son, then,  her  foreign  policy,  too,  ought  to  be  a  policy  of 
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peace ;  slie  ought  not  to  seek  to  bring  the  neighboring 
states  to  hor  side  by  force  and  by  offensive  claima  of  do- 
minion, but  by  benefits  conferred  upon  them  ;  she  ought 
to  obtain  influence  and  secure  allies  by  means  of  era- 
babies,  without  pecuniary  sacrifices  or  the  troubles  of 
■war."  This  was  precisely  the  congress-policy  recom- 
mended by  Eubulua  and  .^chines  (p.  301) ;  and  when 
we  read  further  in  the  same  author  :  "  If  you,  Athenians, 
after  this  fashion  earnestly  set  to  work  throughout  Hellas, 
that  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi  may  regain  its  former  inde- 
pendence, I  deem  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  you 
will  have  all  the  Hellenes  unanimously  on  your  side  as 
allies  against  those  who  now  after  its  evacuation  by  the 
Phocians  seek  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that  saoctu- 
ary  J  " — it  ia  assuredly  manifest,  that  the  essay  belongs  to 
no  other  period  than  that  of  the  Peace  of  Pliilocrates,  and 
that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  those  Athenians  who  re- 
garded the  power  of  the  allied  Macedonians,  Thessalians, 
and  Thebaus  as  one  which  was  illegal  and  insecure  in  it- 
self, and  which  required  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  peaceable 
meaus.* 

About  the  same  time  the  aged  Isocrates 
Phii^pus?'  composed  his  oration  to  Philip.  He,  too,  ha- 
veighs  against  the  unblessed  demagogues,  as 
ever  anew  desirous  of  involving  the  city  in  war,  in  order 
to  recover  for  it  a  position,  which  in  reality  was  irre- 
coverably lost,  and  which  had  never  been  a  real  blessing, 
because  it  had  invariably  been  based  upon  injustice,  and 
had  never  adraitted  of  being  established  except  by  blood 

*  Xenophon  (so-CB!lei5)  .rtp! -poo^s.^,  cittola  the  tninea.  c.27.  The  pesssss 
tranalBted  tn  the  text  la  treated  by  Boeeth,  P.  Ee.  0/  Aik.  vol.  ii.p.  3B3  [Bng. 
Tr.];  but  his  interpretation  is  fntolepably  srtmcial.  and  was  only  made  ia 
order  to  save  the  supposed  authorBhip  of  Xenophon.  whioh  has  meanwhile 
already  been  qnestioned  In  another  qnflrter  lOneken,  iow.  ii.  A.  p.  M).  My 
tiew,  developed  in  the  teit.  I  tin4  confirmed  by  Hagen  in  E™  ii,  8, 149.  This 
renders  unneoesBary  the  hypothesis  of  Cobet,  Unetn,  tU.  too.  Of.  Mitol 
iiUL  057. 
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aud  iron  at  the  expense  of  material  prosperity.  For  this 
refBon  Isocrates  had  already  uttered  his  imprecations 
against  the  wax  about  Amphipolis,  and  had  advanced  the 
peace-negotiationa,  when  they  at  hist  began,  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  But  in  this  view  the  Macedonian  power  was, 
not  a  national  calamity,  which  it  might  be  hoped  would 
soon  pass  away,  but  the  long-desired  commencement  of  a 
better  future,  of  a  new  age  of  salvation.  The  Hellenic 
republics  are  mutually  irreconcilable ;  what  is  needed  is 
a  great  man,  a  hero  standing  above  the  parties  and  unit^ 
ing  the  states.  Several  times  Providence  has  already 
shown  such  a  man  to  our  view;  Archidamus,  laeon, 
Dionysius,  seemed  to  be  tho  men  summoned  to  the  mission. 
At  last  ho  has  actually  appeared,-— a  man,  whose  historical 
mission  is  not  open  to  doubt,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  the 
Heraolid^,  as  Archidamus  was.  He  is  the  new  Agamem- 
non, who  shall  again  lead  the  Hellenes  into  the  field 
against  their  hereditary  foe.  In  him  confidence  should  be 
placed,  and  no  hearing  should  be  given  to  tho  orators  who 
abuse  him,  and  who  thereby  inflict  the  greatest  damage 
upon  their  native  land.  The  evil  he  has  done  to  indi- 
vidual Hellenes  is  the  consequence  of  the  hostility  unwisely 
fomented  against  him.  It  is  the  War  which  is  cruel,  not 
Philip.  Thus  to  him  Isocrates  attaches  the  national 
hopes ;  and  for  this  reason  now  also  addresses  himself  im- 
mediately to  him,  entreats  him  not  to  expose  his  person 
too  much,  and  begs  him  not  to  allow  his  opponents  to 
irritatfl  him  against  Athens.  Let  him  render  the  peace 
which  has  been  concluded  a  lasting  one,  and  on  the  basis 
of  it  recommence  the  long-in ten-upted  National  War,  as 
to  the  successful  issue  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
view  of  the  weakness  of  the  said  Persian  Empire  as  proved 
by  Cyrus  and  Agesilaus.  This  was  the  ancient  policy  of 
Gmon :  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  quarrels  at  home  by 
means  of  a  war  with  Persia  {vol.  ii.  p.  411),— an  idea 
which,  as  a  promising  subject  of  eloquence,  had  already 
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frequently  been  treated  by  other  rhetors,  in  particular  hy 
Gorgias  and  Lysias,  in  public  festive  ovations,  but  to  which 
Isocrates  first  agaiu  restored  a  political  significance. 

Finally,  there  existed  a  third  party,  which 
bieudi "  was  zealous  for  the  peaee  neither  on  patriotic 
grounds,  nor  from  consideration  for  the  general 
material  prosperity,  but  on  account  of  its  persona!  relations 
to  Philip's  court.  We  may  assume  with  certainty,  that 
ance  the  time  when  the  attitude  of  the  Athenian  civic 
community  had  necessarily  become  an  object  of  anxious 
attention  to  Philip,  i.  e,  since  the  dispute  about  Amphipo- 
lia  (p.  56),  he  had  his  agents  at  Athens,  who  were  at  work 
in  his  interest,  in  order  to  restrain  the  citizens  from  vigo- 
rous resolutions,  to  confirm  them  in  their  careless  con- 
fidence in  the  royal  promises  and  pretences,  and  to  place 
Philip  under  obligations  to  themselves  by  means  of  menial 
services  on  his  behalf  They  fomented  and  took  advantage 
of  all  the  moods  of  public  feeling  advantageous  to  the 
purposes  of  Philip,  the  warlike  (p.  257)  as  well  as  the 
peaceable;  and  the  nearer  the  power  of  the  king  ap- 
proached, the  more  audaciously  they  revealed  their  senti- 
ments. Did  not  Philocrates  boast  before  the  whole  people 
of  the  money  which  he  had  received,  and  openly  display 
the  prosperity  which  he  owed  to  the  favor  of  the  king  ? 
The  others  proceeded  with  greater  caution.  But  ^schincs 
too  had  received  landed  property  in  Macedonia ;  he  too 
now  openly  avowed  himself  on  the  side  of  Philip,  and 
anticipated  all  binds  of  benefits  at  the  hands  of  the  same 
man,  whom  he  had  recently  attacked  as  the  worst  foe  of 
his  native  city.  These  men  and  their  fei low-partisans, 
Pythocles,  Hegemon,  Demades,  now  bore  themselves  as  if 
all  the  rest  had  proved  to  have  been  the  victims  of  a  delu- 
sion, and  as  if  they  alone  were  the  true  statesmen  and 
the  politicians  of  influence  at  the  present  time. 

Thus  we  find  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  three 
political  parties  at  Athens,  which  we  may  call  those  of 
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Eabulus,  Isocrates,  and  Philocrates,— three  par-  ^^^  j^ree 
ties,  whicb  iiotwithstaEding  all  the  difference  l^^^^l 
Id  their  standpoints  were  agreed  in  vie«-ing  the 
recently-concluded  peace  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  for 
Athens,  and  in  repr^enUng  all  those  who  endangered  its 
endurance  as  her  enemies.  In  his  "Philip"  Isocrates  in- 
veighs j^inst  those  "who  rage  on  the  orators'  tribune," 
those  "  who  are  envious  of  the  powerful  king,  who  inees- 
santly  east  suspicion  upon  him,  create  confusion  among 
the  cities,  find  in  the  common  i>eace  a  snare  for  liberty, 
and  talk  as  if  the  power  of  the  king  were  growing,  not  on 
behalf  of  Hellas,  but  against  it,  as  if  after  regulating  the 
affeirs  of  Phocis  he  had  no  other  end  in  view  but  the  sub- 
jection of  all  Greece,— together  with  other  follies,  which 
they  advance  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  they  had  most 
accurately  ascertained  the  truth  of  everything.  It  was 
thus  that  an  Attic  patriot,  the  venerated  head  of  a  wide 
circle,  would  represent  the  policy  of  Demosthenes,  whom 
the  bought  partisans  not  less  abused  as  one  of  those  unciuiet 
Toinds,  which  made  it  so  difficult  for  the  magnanimors 
king  t«  carry  out  his  benevolent  intentions  towards 
Athena.* 

And  yet  neither  was  Demosthenes  so  de- 
serted,  nor  bis  position  so  unsupported,  as  might  „6iiii  points, 
bo  espected.  His  activity  had  not  been  in 
vain ;  his  personal  authority  had  risen.  "While  to  the 
aged  Isocrates,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  witneased  the 
full  distress  of  tbo  Peloponnesian  War,  the  history  of  tiie 
Attic  free  commonwealth  seemed  like  an  orbit  which  had 
attwned  to  its  conclusion  and  could  not  be  begun  afresh,  a 
younger  generation  had  grown  up,  in  whose  breasts  the 
■words  of  Demosthenes  had  stiuck  fire.  The  circumstances 
of  the  times  were  likewise  in  his  favor;  for  they  at  all 
events  served  to  cause  no  doubt  to  remain  as  to  the  situa- 

-l8MO.t6s  {sll,TOdea.^^ihB»  tii  Ag^amnoii  the  person  of  Philip,  and 
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tion  of  afiairs,  and  to  destroy  false  conceptiors.  How 
could  the  delusion  be  now  any  further  indulged,  that  the 
king  might  be  slayed  by  embassies  and  peaceable  com- 
pacts, aa  the  followers  of  Eubulus  wished  1  And  with 
reference  to  the  hopes  of  an  Isocrates,  the  royal  answer  to 
this  address  had  been  given  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pbo- 
cian  cities,  which  ensued  immediately  upon  the  transmis- 
sion of  his  last  oration ;  the  terrible  events  in  the  Chalci- 
dian  peninsula  had  repeated  themselves  in  the  very  heart 
of  Greece.  Could  any  sober  mind  stUl  continue  to  give 
itself  up  to  the  delusion,  that  Philip  really  desired  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  leader  of  the  Hellenes  in  national 
deeds  of  arms?  And  the  other  partisans  of  Philip,  who 
behaved  with  so  lordly  an  arrogance,  as  if  they  had 
already  woo  their  game,  could  not  but  by  their  treacher- 
ous sentiments  forfeit  all  respect  in  any  circle  where  Hel- 
lenic civic  virtue  was  still  held  of  any  account.  For  even 
the  leas  guilty  among  them  had  revealed  themselves  before 
the  people  as  self-seeking,  characterless  turncoats,  as  un- 
trustworthy go-betweens  who  had  repeatedly  deceived  their 
fellow-citizens  by  means  of  delusive  fictions.  How  could 
it  be  intended  to  concede  to  them  an  influence  upon  public 
affaii-s  ? 

Growing  "^  agaiust  all  the  three  peace-parties  De^ 

"f  n^'"^  mosthenes  accordingly  could  not  fail  to  gain 
thenes.  jn  authority;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that 

immediately  after  the  heaviest  defeat  which  had  been  suf- 
fered by  his  policy,  his  personal  individuality  stood  forth 
more  powerfully  than  ever  from  among  the  midst  of  the 
citizens.  Not  only  among  the  younger  generation,  but 
among  the  older  citizens  too  he  became  trusted.  For  it 
being  known,  how  on  the  Macedonian  side  no  higher  im- 
portance was  attached  to  any  voice  than  to  his,  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  character,  inaccessible  to  all  temptations, 
and  the  immovable  fixity  of  his  personal  convictions 
could  not  fail  to  secure  him  a  constantly  increasing  respect. 
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He  alone  hail  remained  true  to  himself;  he  alone  was  in- 
cessantly at  ivnrk  on  behalf  of  the  city,  had  established 
connexions  with  the  traders  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  was  always  readiest  with  full  information  ;  and, 
although  he  had  for  a  time  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
an  honest  peace,  had  now  himself  attained  to  a  clearer 
view  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  And  if  notwithstanding 
this  he  had  on  the  occasion  of  th«  last  embassy  anew 
counselled  peace  (p.  338),  yet  this  speech  for  peace  was  in 
reality  only  a  summons  to  war,  but  to  a  war  prepared  with 
prudence,  a  war  in  which  the  Athenians  should  not  he 
confronted  by  the  momentarily  existing  armed  league,  and 
which  would  not  turn  upon  the  Amphictyonic  innovations, 
which  assuredly  must  collapse  bo  soon  aa  Philip's  power 
should  have  been  hrokon,  but  in  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  fight  under  more  favorable  circumstances  on  behalf  of 
the  essential  and  indispensable  possessions  of  Athens. 

It  is  the  preparation  for  this  decisive  struggle 
which  Demosthenes  pursues  with  unabating  of  the  city, 
force.      Everything    therefore    depends   upon 
strengthening  the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  upon  estab- 
lishing connexions,  and  upon   increasing  the  means  of 
offence  and  defence.     The  resources  of  the  city  were  stiU 
by  no  means  small.     It  was  poor  by  reason  of  its  bad 
financial  system,  but  the  people  were  comparatively  well- 
to-do;  and  Demosthenes  could  with  a  brave  heart  exclaim 
to  his  fellow-citizens:  "Look,  ye  men  of  Athens,  upon 
your  cityl    In  it  there  exists  a  wealth,  I  may  indeed  say, 
like  unto  that  of  all  other  cities  taken  t<^ther."    Nor  was 
there  as  yet  any  lack  of  public  spirit.    Men  are  mentioned, 
such  as  Nausicles  and  Diotimus,  who  in  the  trierarchic 
services  distinguished  themselves  by  their  self-sacrificing 
eiforts.     Moreover,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  the  Athenians  had  set  to  work  to  give  complete-  ' 
ness  to  the  harbors  of  war,  to  build  new  ship-sheds,  and  to 
creat«  an  arsenal,  which  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
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tect  PUlon  became  an  object  of  patriotic  pride  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians;  to  this  purpose  an  annual  sum  of  ten 
talents  (£2,437)  was  devoted  from  the  year  01.  cviii.  2 
(b.  0.  347),  and  the  wealthy  resident  aliens  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State  likewise  in  part  contributed  with 
great  ardor.  The  superintendence-in-chief  was  confided  to 
Eubulus.* 

Consti-  About  the  same  time  earnest  attentioa  had 

reform's.  ^^^°  ^"^^  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  home 

affairs,  as  is  already  attested  by  the  essay  "on 
the  Revenues."  The  Athenians  were  not,  however,  satisfied 
with  mere  proposals  but  set  actually  to  wort,  therein 
partly  folloiving  the  same  standpoints,  which  are  indicated 
in  the  above-named  essay.  Thus  provision  was  made  for 
an  improvement  of  the  judicial  system,  and  a  law  was 
passed,  according  to  which  law-suits,  the  protraction  of 
which  was  specially  damaging  to  the  progreiss  of  traffic,  in 
particular  suits  having  reference  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, had  to  be  settled  within  a  month.  Meanwhile,  not 
only  were  the  interests  of  trade  kept  in  view,  but  it  was 
also  sought  to  remove  the  more  deep-lying  abuses.  Thus 
most  rigorous  measures  were  taken  gainst  all  those  who 
were  suspected  of  having  engaged  in  attempfS  at  bribing 
the  citizens  in  the  popular  assembly  and  in  the  courts  of 
law.  A  certain  Demophilus  distinguished  himself  in  this 
matter  by  his  patriotic  ardor;  and  the  same  statesman  in 
01.  cviii.  3  (B,  C.  346)  proposed  a  general  examination  of 
the  list  of  cilizena.  This  was  bfyond  doubt  a  measure 
intended  to  purge  the  city  of  strangers,  inditfereut  to  its 
welfare  aud  untrustworthy,  and  i 
the  spirit  of  the  civic  community ;  it  w 


•  MalHfnvioua  connexions  of  Demosthenes  with  the  Greeks  traveHng  or 
rasident  in  Msoedonia.  Thrace,  and  Theasaly  i  Dem.  vHt  14 ;  and  Bohdonta 
nifjM.— The  resouroes  of  Athensi  Dem,  ilv.  a^i  Boeokh,  P.Ei.  sf  Ath.  vol.  li, 
p.m  fEng.  Tr.].— Zeal  of  the  ?b8(kcI;  Ji.)).B30;  G.  Cartios  In  PiHiA  isW, 
MB.—Naii Bibles  nnd  Motimns;  SohKfcr,  ii,  SM, 
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aristocratic  tendency,  like  the  corresponding  law  of  Aristo- 
plaon  of  old  (vol.  iv.  p.  71.) 

With  these  measurea  is  also  connected  an  innovation 
with  regard  to  the  popular  assembly.  Here  the  evil  of 
clamorous  lawlessness  had  continuously  increased.  The 
presidency  over  the  citizens  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Prytanes  (vol.  iii.  p.  543)  to  the  Proedri,  a  commission  of 
nine  men,  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  civic  tribes  not  repre- 
sented in  the  presiding  prytany.  Now,  a  new  way  was 
adopted.  For  every  popular  assembly  one  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  the  civic  body  was  designated,  which  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  order  and  decency;  to  this 
tribe  seats  were  given  In  the  vicinity  of  the  orators'  tii- 
bune,  so  that  it  might  protect  the  orator  gainst  any  unfair 
treatment ;  it  was  in  tsLct  a  commission  of  persons  appointed 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  citizens  for  the  preservation  of 
order.  Hereby  it  was  designed  to  reanimate  the  sense 
of  honor  in  the  community,  and  to  counteract  the  efforts 
of  those  who  observed  with  inner  satisfaction  the  growing 
decay  of  the  popular  assembly,  because  they  regarded  this 
as  a  confirmation  of  their  view,  that  a  democracy  like  the 
Attic  was  utterly  incapable  of  an  independent  and  effec- 
tive policy.  It  is  not  Improbable,  that  about  the  same 
time  the  Areopagus  too  was  again  allowed  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  public  life,  and  that  powers  were  again  con- 
ferred upon  it,  particularly  for  proceeding  with  tlie  utmost 
rigor  against  public  treason.  We  therefore  recognize 
after  the  humiliation  brought  upon  the  Athenians  by  the 
Peace  of  Philocrates  and  by  the  ruin  of  Pliocis  au  honora- 
ble striving  to  improve  the  public  state  of  things,  and  to 
remedy  the  abuses  of  the  democracy, — such  as  had  also 
shown  itself  after  the  Sicilian  calamity  (vol.  iii.  p.  437), 
and  after  the  rule  of  the  Thirty.  In  other  words,  there 
still  existed  an  efficient  stock  of  citizens  possessed  of  a 
healthy  spirit  and  of  a  lively  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  and  refusing  to  despair  of  its  future.    It  was  only 
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indispeiisable  to  unite  and  guide  those  who  were  aalmated 
by  patriotic  seatitaeuta.* 

Demosthenea  was  from   the  first  no  party- 
Damos-  -  i     .    i 

thenesand       man  (p.  274).     His  W3S  an  uncommonly  lucle- 
^     ';  nature;  he  was  wont  to  pursue  hia 


own  paths,  and  confided  in  the  power  of  truth,  as  one  from 
which  the  civic  community  would  in  the  end  be  unable  to 
escape.  But  at  the  same  time  it  could  not  fail  to  happen, 
that  hia  views  in  many  respects  agreed  with  the  stand- 
points of  the  older  parties  among  the  citizens.  Thus  he 
shared  mth  the  Bceotian  party  (p.  87)  a  love  for  the 
constitution,  a  vigorous  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a  determi- 
nation not  to  allow  any  start  to  Sparta.  On  the  other 
hand,  be  approached  to  Callistratus'  policy  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  balance  of  power  (p.  99),  and  shared  his 
aversion  from  Bceotia,— an  aversion,  which  after  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Thebans  with  Persia  (vol.  iv.  p.  482  seg.) 
and  during  the  Phocian  War  had  become  continuously 
more  intense  and  general  at  Athena.  In  the  speech  for 
Megalopolis  he  considers  it  the  most  important  point  of 
view  for  Attic  policy,  to  allow  neither  Sparta  nor  Thebes 
to  become  powerful ;  and  in  the  speech  against  Aristocrates 
he  is  able  to  regard  the  discord  prevailing  among  the 
Hellenes  as  the  good  fortune  of  Athens.f  Gradually  the 
aspect  of  things  changed.  In  proportion  as  the  times  be- 
came increasingly  serious,  Athena  became  more  decidedly, 
as  she  had  been  in  the  Persian  Wars,  the  head-quarters  of 
all  efforts  for  liberty;  all  narrow-hearted  considerations 
with  r^ard  to  the  other  states  fell  more  and  more  into  the 

br"Xan." 
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background ;  the  natiooal  idea  attained  to  more  and  more 
powerful  prominence,  and  by  it  was  formed  a  new  party. 
This  party  gathered  round  Demosthenes. 

Men  tooli  up  their  position  by  his  side,  who,  t^^ 

stimulated    by   his    speeches   and   action,   or  ^J^"'- 

moved  by  an  impulse  in  themselves,  pursued 
the  same  aims ;  men  in  whom  the  sentiments  of  a  better 
age  revived  once  more,  orators  and  statesmen  of  a  truly 
Eepubiican  character,  whose  glance  was  vigilant,  lilce  that 
of  Demosthenes,  wherever  the  honor  of  the  city  was  at 
issue,  near  at  hand  and  afar  off.  Among  them  was 
Hegesippus  of  Suninm,  formerly  an  adhc-  HegeslppuB, 
rent  of  Leodamas  (p.  87),  a  iiery  patriot,  who 
already  in  the  year  357  had  ardently  advocated  the  preser- 
vation of  Cardia,  when  that  important  city  was  sacrificed 
(p.  140);  in  the  same  sense  he  had  urged  upon  the  Athe- 
nians an  enej^tic  alliance  with  the  Phocians,  so  long  as 
they  still  possessed  power  of  resistance,  and  had  most  de- 
cisively withstood  the  Peace  of  Philocrates.  Of  yet  higher 
mark  were  Lyeurgus  and  Hyperides.  Lycur-  y^^^,^^ 
gus,  the  son  of  Lyeophron,  was  slightly  senior 
to  Demosthenes,  and  belonged  to  the  ancient  priestly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadie.  He  was  an  Attic  nobleman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Of  a  lofty  spirit  and  loyal  to 
the  traditions  of  his  home,  he  as  it  were  towered  into  the 
present  out  of  a  better  past.  But  he  stood  towards  his 
times  in  no  attitude  of  unsympathetic  and  hostile  contra- 
diction ;  he  was  thoroughly  moderate,  and  therefore  ready 
to  consent  to  concessions  and  open  to  conciliation,  although 
he  made  rigorous  demands  upon  others  as  well  as  upon 
himself.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  an  enemy  of  all  under- 
hand intrigues,  truthful,  simple  in  manners  and  pious,  a 
patriot  animated  by  the  keenest  sense  of  honor  and,  if  only 
for  this  reason,  decidedly  anti-Macedonian,  although  other- 
wise he  was  not  a  member  of  the  popular  party,  but  rather 
had  aristocratic  leanings.     His  was  an  idealizing  nature. 
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With  a  certain  enthusiastic  bent  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
impression  left  upon  him  by  Uie  aucieut  poets;  he  had  a 
receptive  sense  for  plastic  art;  hewasau  admirer  of  Plato, 
but  refused  to  allow  this  to  restrain  him  from  an  active 
participation  in  public  life.  On  the  contrary^  he  trained 
himself  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness  as  an  orator, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  influence  which  he  gained  in 
this  capacity  never  to  weaiy  in  throwing  hght  "upon  all 
the  defects  in  the  State,  in  chastising  treason  and  immo- 
rality, in  maintaining  the  honorable  traditions  of  the  past, 
and  in  insisting,  as  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  so  also  in 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  upon  discipline  and  order. 

H    Bride  Hyperides,  too,  the  son  of  Glaucippus,  was 

of  a  family  of  repute,  and  an  eager  champion 
of  national  independence;  but  in  other  respects  he  was  the 
antitype  of  Lycurgns.  For  his  was  a  sensual  nature, 
devoid  of  any  mora!  anchorage,  prone  to  indulgence  in  all 
pleasures ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  contrived  like 
Alcibiades  to  keep  his  intellectual  vigor  unhnpaired.  He 
was  a  man  of  original  power,  to  a  fer  higher  degree  than 
Lycurgus  a  bom  orfvtor,  rapid  and  skilful  in  the  combina- 
tion of  ideas,  pointed  in  expression,  ii-esh  and  natural  and 

Pol  euote9  "^^  ^^^^y  '"*■  '^^^^  "^^^  '^^''^  joined  by  others, 
CaiSsthensBt'  such  as  Polycnctes  of  Sphettus;  Callisthenes, 
NliisiSes?^  who  after  the  destruction  of  the  Phocian  towns 
miarahuB.  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  place  city  and 
country  in  a  condition  of  defence;  Aristonicus, 
the  Anagyrasian ;  Nausicles,  who  as  general  had  guarded 
Thermopylffi  (p.  79)  the  patriotic  Diotimus ;  and  lastly 
Timarchus,  Arizelus'  son,  an  Athenian  of  uncommon  ac- 
tivity, who  was  on  many  occasions  entrusted  with  pub- 
lic missions,  and  in  his  policy  stood  entirely  on  the  side 
of  Demosthenes,  as  is  proved  by  the  law  proposed  hy  him 
01,  cviii.  2,  B.  C.  347-6,  in  which  he  moved  that  the 
penalty  of  death  should  be  incurred  by  all  those  who  sup- 
plied the  king  with  ships'  furniture  or  arms. 
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Thua  Demosthenes,  who  for  a  series  of  years  had  been 
left  in  so  solitary  a  position,  now  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  a  considerable  group  of  sympathetic  associates.  The 
serious  significance  of  the  times  had  exercised  its  effect. 
Their  demands  were  so  clear  and  so  inevitable,  that  men 
of  the  most  various  tendencies,  aristocrats  aud  democrats, 
philosopher  and  men  of  the  world,  idealizing  and  simply 
practical  natures,  without  any  previous  understanding 
united  in  common  points  of  view.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
same  time — and  indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in  party-life 
— some  elements  united  which  originaliy  were  not  homo- 
geneous, impure  characters  attached  themselves  to  the 
pure  Demosthenes ;  yet  after  all  it  amounted  to  a  great 
progress,  that  in  the  place  of  the  stolid  indifFerence,  such 
as  had  formerly  prevailed,  views  standing  in  bold  contrast 
to  one  another  had  now  formed  themselves  at  Athene. 
The  three  fractions  of  tlie  Peace-party  were  now  con- 
fronted by  a  Patriot-party,  which  regarded  Demosthenes 
aa  its  leading  champion,* 

But   the  more  that  the  national   party  in      _   , 

^      J  Pftrty-con- 

Athens  drew  together,  the  more  inevitable  be-  g^'^  *"«''*' 
came  the  conflict  between  it  and  its  adversa- 
ries. In  particular  it  could  not  be  endured,  that  the 
partisans  of  the  king  should  now  as  heretofore  present 
themselves  as  honest  citizens  before  the  civic  body.  Eight 
and  wrong  must  become  clearly  distinguished,  so  that  the 
consciences  of  men  might  become  more  keen.  This  pur- 
pose had  to  be  served  by  the  law-courts,  which  among  the 
Athenians  were  so  closely  connected  with  public  life,  and 
from  which  it  was  customary  to  expect  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion even  in  political  differences.  Those  proceedings, 
which  had  not  been  settled  in  the  popular  assembly,  had 
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to  be  resumed  by  means  of  public  law-suits ;  for  judicial 
sentences  were  re^juired  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
civic  community  had  been  most  vilely  deceived  by  its 
plenipotentiaries,  in  order  that  hereby  the  citizens  might 
be  forced  once  for  all  to  dissolve  the  counexiou  between 
themselves  and  such  guides.  The  suita  concerning  the 
embassy  were  therefore  not  due  to  a  petty  appetite  for 
vengeance  or  to  personal  scheming  ;  neither  were  they 
usel^s  squabbles  about  matters  settled  and  irremediable  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  struggles  necessary  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  stand-point  of  the  parties,  and  together 
with  the  authors  of  the  peace  to  bring  the  whole  matter 
of  the  peace  itself  in  its  true  aspect  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians. 

Demosthenes  took  the  first  step,  by  calling 
thsn^jT        ^schines  to  account.      The  customary  form 

was  that  of  a  question  being  promulgated  to 
all  the  citizens  by  the  Board  of  Account  within  thirty 
days  after  the  completion  of  an  official  task :  whether  any 
one  had  any  information  to  bring  forward  as  to  neglect  of 
official  duties.  Demosthenee  presented  an  act  of  accusa- 
tion, and  declared  himself  ready,  together  with  Timarchus, 
who  had  placed  his  name  together  with  that  of  Demos- 
thenes on  the  presentment,  to  prove  that  ..I^hines  had 
performed  his  office  of  ambassador  in  a  manner  contra- 
vening duty  and  conscience. 

Demosthenes  had  every  reason  for  reckon- 
tto'S^t^Sa^  ing  on  success ;  but  he  had  associated  himself 
"'"'*■  with  a  man,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with 

him  except  the  immediate  party-object,  and  whose  fellow- 
ship became  very  disadvantageous  to  the  whole  case. 

Timarchus  was  a  man  of  loose  habits  of  life, 
fl'TMbi  who  had  publicly  offended  against  propriety ; 
and  however  little  importance  really  attached  to  these 
faults  of  character  in  connexion  with  the  matter  at  Issue, 
yet   jEschincs   contrived   with  extreme  cunning  to  take 
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advantage  of  this  circumstance.  He  busily  accumulated 
whatever  objectionable  incidents  were  to  be  discovered  iu 
the  wild  youth  of  Timarchus,  and  witli  a  hypocritical  zeal 
on  behalf  of  virtue  attacked  him  ao  effectively,  that  he  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  his  honor  aa  a  citizen.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  entire  accusation  became  in- 
valid, and  that  .^chines  not  only  personally  rose  in  au- 
thority with  many  citizens,  but  that  at  the  same  time  an  un- 
favorable light  tell  upon  Demosthenes  and  his  case,  on  ac- 
count of  his  association  with  such  a  reprobate.  The  party- 
manceuvre  had  succeeded  to  perfection.  The  Philippic 
fection  was  again  full  of  confidence  ;  and  the  king  doubt- 
less remembered  to  encourage  his  partisans  by  all  kinds 
of  new  promises.  They  once  more  dared  publicly  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  his  favor ;  jl^cbines  himself  already 
in  his  speech  against  Timarchus  points  anew  to  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  Philip ;  and  seizes  tlie  occasion  for  in- 
veighing against  Hegesippus,  and  against  Demosthenes  as 
a  man  dangerous  to  the  city  and  of  pernicious  influence 
upon  its  youth.  The  entire  speech  was  a  party-speech ; 
and  here  .^chines  was  in  his  own  most  proper  sphere, 
acting  the  moralist,  with  his  pathos  acquired  on  the  stage, 
and  under  this  mast  continuing  successfully  to  ward  off 
the  assault  of  the  national  party. 

But  a  decision  could  not  be  brought  about  by  this  suc- 
cess; it  was  nothing  more  tbau  a  truce.  Demosthenes 
sustained  the  indictment  even  after  the  condemnation  of 
Timarchus ;  and  although  he  abstained  from  immediately 
resuming  it,  he  only  did  this  because  he  was  awaiting  a 
more  favorable  moment  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
suit.  In  consequence  of  the  coiupo'^ition  of  the  Attic  juries 
the  entire  success  of  such  disputes-at-law  depended  upon 
the  mood  of  the  civic  community  ;  and  Demosthenes  could 
safely  calculate  upon  many  a  thing  speedily  happening 
which  would  remove  the  guilt  of  .^chinea  beyond  all 
quostioa.     For    it   was    already    auspicious   enough   that 
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jEschioes  had  raised  a  protest,  when  Demosthenes  after 
the  terniiaatioa  of  the  second  embassy  submitted  himself 
to  the  Board  of  Account,  in  order  to  render  an  account  of 
hia  proceedings ;  .^chines  maintained  that  there  was  no 
special  account  required  in  the  case  of  this  second  em- 
bassy, which  was  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  former 
and  rested  on  the  same  instructions  and  powers.  This 
view  was,  as  was  to  be  expected,  rejected  by  the  authori- 
ties, who  caused  Demosthenes,  and  probably  also  tlie  other 
envoys,  to  render  an  account,  while  the  indictment  re- 
mained suspended  over  JSschines. 

The  next  years  were  not  favorable  to  the 
Antiphon.  repute  of  Machines.  In  particular  it  wore  an 
oi.cviii.4  evil  aspect  for  him,  that  he  took  up  the  case 
'"'"'  of  a    certain   Antiphon,   whom  Demosthenes 

had  caused  to  be  arrested,  because  he  was  very  strongly 
suspected  of  having  entered  into  a  treasonable  engagement 
with  the  Macedonians,  and  having  promised  in  return  for 
gold  from  Philip  to  set  fire  to  the  ship-sheds  of  the  Piraeus, 
.^^hines  declared  the  procedure  of  Demosthenes,  who 
had  here  doubtless  intervened  in  some  official  capacity,  to 
be  an  unconstitutional  encroachment,  a  violation  of  civic 
liberty  and  of  the  lawftil  sanctity  of  a  man's  house ;  he 
contrived  to  gain  over  the  popular  assembly  to  his  aide 
and  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  the  guilty  man, 
although  the  name  of  the  latter  was  expunged  from  the 
lists  of  the  citizens.  But  at  this  point  the  Areopagus  in- 
terfered, which  we  on  this  occasion  see  for  the  first  time 
coming  forward  as  armed  with  sjKcial  powers;  by  its  or- 
ders Antiphon  was  arrested  anew,  brought  before  a  jury, 
and,  his  guilt  having  been  proved,  put  to  death. 

Condemns-       ^  ^'"^^  ^^°'^'  ^"^^""^  ^1  *^  Macedonian 
tion  of  Phiio-  party,   proceeded   from   Hyperides.      It    was 
about  this  time  that  he  subjected  to  an  indicts 
o.*3i3).'  ment   Philocrates,   the  most  audacious,  arro- 

gant, and  reckless  of  all  the  Macedonians  in  the  Attic  camp. 
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The  affair  was  not  treated  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  law,  hut  in  the  form  of  an  Eimngelia,  or  Indict- 
ment of  Information,  was  brought  immediately  before  the 
civic  assembly,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  whole  community 
against  a  popular  orator,  who  counselled  it  agaiust  the  in- 
terests of  the  city,  and  who  stood  in  the  pay  of  the  for- 
eigner. Proof  was  given  of  the  damage  which  the  decep- 
tive embassy-reports  of  Philocrates  had  inflicted  upon  the 
city;  and  as  the  judgment  concerning  his  personal  char- 
acter was  established  beforehand,  he  was  in  spite  of  the 
assistance  of  ^schines  unable  to  ward  off  the  blow  dealt 
against  him.  He  was  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  van- 
quished, before  the  sentence  had  been  passed;  while  in 
exile,  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  bcaviest  crimes,  and  con- 
demned to  death.* 

Although  even  after  this  event  iEschines  bora  himself 
as  if  be  had  had  no  concern  with  the  sentenced  Philo- 
crates, yet  already  during  this  case  Demosthenes  had 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  proving  the  con- 
trary, and  for  making  clear  to  the  citizens  the  absolutely 
equal  degree  of  culpability  in  ^Esehines.  And  the  extent 
to  which  his  authority  had  suffered  by  the  fall  of  Philo- 
crat*8  and  by  bis  association  with  the  traitor  Antipbon, 
very  soon  became  manifest  on  another  occasion,  when  the 
matter  in  hand  was  to  select  a  trustworthy  man  among  the 
Attic  orators,  who  was  to  be  honored  with  a  public  com- 
mission of  a  most  peculiar  kind. 

In  the  Cyclades,  and  even  in  Delos,  the  TheDoiiBO 
island  most  closely  connected  with  Athens,  a  o,;'its.i<B. 
party  had  likewise  formed  itself  under  Mace-  "■  ^^'■ 

*  Eenderlng  of  oc^ount  i  Dam.  xiit.  ail ;  ^sohlnee  said :  ^  ip<itS"'"  M 
nnrpowi-oi!  jyf-ywTolii.  123).— Antlphnn:  Dem.  svili,  132;  Plutsreh,  Dmi,  14 
(o*i8p«  opuTio-poTirtlv  mXinviw).  Criminal  attamptB  by  trnttore  upon  the 
sraennl  mentioned  also  on  other  oooaBionB:  Ar.  -lrtn™.8S7.  That  Philip 
should  have  hired  a  fsUow  tor  this  purpose  Ib  incredible!  it  is  poaaible  that 
the  latter  thought  to  earn  a  reward  ex  ]™i  /oofo.  Boeobh  (in  Ablmadl.  da- 
DfrfiK.  ^ifld.,  1BM,12)  oooneola  the  deed  with  the  S:ii*Wu«s.— Philocrates: 
Hypcridea  jjro  Ettxenipp.  o-  39- 
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donian  influences,  wliicli  raised  its  head  against  tlie 
claims  to  supremacy  maintained  by  the  Atlienians ;  in- 
deed, their  right  to  the  administration  of  the  Delian 
eauetuary  was  called  into  question.  Undoubtedly  these 
movements  were  connected  with  the  eflbrts  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian party,  to  obtain  during  the  continuance  of 
peace  more  and  more  ground  in  the  regions  surrounding 
Athens,  and  gradually  to  undermine  the  remnant  of  Attic 
power,  which  still  existed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Attica 
itself.  And  it  must  have  been  most  especially  in  conso- 
nance with  the  designs  of  Philip,  to  be  here  too  admitted 
info  the  presidency  over  a  national  sanctuary,  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  being  admitted  in  the  case  of  Delphi,  and  as 
he  undoubtedly  also  intended  with  regard  to  Olympia  (p. 
346).  The  true  meaning  of  these  movemenle  is  already 
manifest  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Deliana  were  directed  by  a  Macedonian  partisan, 
Euthycrates,  the  same  who  had  betrayed  Olynthus,  and 
that  they  proposed  that  the  legal  dispute  should  be  settled 
at  Delphi ;  for  was  not  this  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
giving  a  political  significance  to  the  new  Federal  Council 
there,  and  for  elevating  the  "  Shadow  of  Delphi "  into  a 
power  in  Greece?  Athens  was  not  in  a  situation  allowing 
her  to  reject  the  proposal  of  the  Delians;  audit  was  now  of 
the  highest  importance  to  find  the  right  man  to  represent 
the  cause  of  Athens  before  the  Federal  Tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration. The  civic  assembly  chose  .^chines,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  bom  spokesman  in  all  Araphictyonic  aflTairs. 
Now,  this  choice  could  not  but  appear  in  the  highest  de- 
gree dangerous  to  all  patriots.  How  could  the  most 
sacred  interests  of  Athens  be  entrusted,  as  against  Euthy- 
crates,  to  a  man  who  was  himself  likewise  an  adherent  of 
the  policy  of  Philip  and  an  instrument  of  it,  in  particular 
before  a  tribunal  itself  standing  under  Macedonian  influ- 
ence ?  The  national  party,  therefore,  set  all  its  strength 
in  motion,  in  order  to  reverse  the  resolution  of  the  r.sscm- 
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hly,  and  was  able  to  carry  its  proposal  that  the  decision 
coDceroing  this  questioo  of  election  should  be  left  to  the 
Areopagus.  This  authority  anuuUed  the  first  election, 
and  appointed  aa  agent  for  the  Athenian  ease  Hj-perides, 
who  had  quite  recectly,  by  the  suit  against  Philocrates, 
given  proof  of  his  patriotism  as  well  as  of  his  energy.  He 
showed  himself  fuUy  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him;  and  since  Philip  eonadered  it  unadvisable  to  settle 
this  matter  by  force,  the  Athenians,  by  nieaJis  of  the 
'  Delian '  speech  made  by  Hyperides  at  Delphi,  obtained  a 
judicial  decision  which  solemnly  recognized  their  claims 
anew,* 

After  this  new  defeat  had  been  inflicted  upon  JEschines, 
Demosthenes  thought  that  the  right  moment  had  arrived 
for  himself  to  resume  the  lawisnit~the  carrying  through 
of  which  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  him.  He  had  un- 
changeably maintained  his  position,  and  left  no  opportu- 
nity unused  for  openly  designating  his  adversary  as  a 
traitor  and  enemy  of  his  native  city.  The  time  was  come 
for  the  civic  community  to  adopt  his  judgment  as  its  own. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  might  have     uesump- 
been  accomplished  without  difiiculty.     For  if    dlS^entdi"' 
Philocrates  was  a  traitor,  then  .^chines  could  ■g,^/'*"" 
not  be  innocent,  although  he  had  now  re- 
nounced his  former  associate.     In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, success  was  fer  less  assured.    For  .^chines  was  a 
man  of  cunning  and  caution,  who  never  exposed  himself 
like  the  clumsy  Philocrates ;  he  was  a  model  of  genteol 
propriety,  a  personage  wha^e  whole  bearing  made  it  im- 
possible to  suspect  anything  dishonorable  in  him.   Ho  still 
possessed  a  very  powerful  following,  because  he  was  the 
moat  talented  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  party  of  Enbii- 
lus  ;  and  as  an  orator  and  politician  he  was  still  a  favorite 
of  the  people.    Demosthenes,  therefore,  instead  of  turning 

»Dei;an  suit:  Beni.  Jtylil. m ;  Boeckh  to  Abhoti^.  4tr  Ecrlia.  Akad.  iaS4, 
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against  him  with  an  indictment  of  iiiformation  before  the 
civic  assembly,  as  Hyperides  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Philoerates,  summoned  him  before  the  Board  of  Account, 
and  even  here  brought  forward  no  definite  motion  for 
punishment,  but  simply  undertook  to  prove  jEschines'  ad- 
ministration of  hia  ofSee  of  envoy  to  have  been  dishonest, 
while  the  settlement  of  the  penalty  was  after  this  to  be  left 
to  the  judicial  court,  which  the  Board  of  Account  was  to 
summon. 

Although  Demosthenes  had  adopted  the  regular  course 
of  judicial  procedure,  yet  the  whole  case  was  by  its  nature 
not  adapted  for  a  rigorous  lawyer-like  treatment.  For 
what  was  in  question  was  not  the  transgression  of  this  or 
that  law,  but  the  unpatriotic  spirit  iu  which  the  office  en- 
trusted to  .^chines  by  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  had 
been  administered,  the  change  in  his  political  position, 
which  was  only  to  be  explained  by  external  influences, 
and  his  dishonest  bearing  towards  the  citizens.  Here, 
facts  of  public  notoriety  were  at  hand,  rendering  superflu- 
ous any  demonstration  rigorously  based  upon  evidence. 
The  entire  civic  community  could  be  appealed  to  in  wit- 
ness of  how  .^Ischines  had  formerly  borne  himself  as  a 
fiery  patriot,  and  how  a  change  had  come  over  hira  in 
consequence  of  his  sojourn  at  Pella;  how  he  had  since 
acted  in  the  interests  of  Philip,  and  had  deceived  the 
citizens  by  fictitious  pretences.  Demosthenes  is  indeed 
obliged  to  concede  that  his  adversary  may  possibly  have 
been  deluded  himself,  and  have  in  good  faith  communi- 
cated to  his  fellow-citizens  the  royal  promises.  But  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  the  case,  assuredly  after  being 
undeceived  .iEschines  should  have  averted  himself  with 
indignation  from  the  party  of  the  king.  Instead  of  which 
he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  in  the  least  degree  dis- 
turbed in  his  amicable  relations  towards  Philip,  and  had 
even  in  the  most  joyous  mood  joined  in  the  royal  celebra^ 
tions  of  the  victory  over  the  Phocians,  in  whose  ruin  he 
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liacl  boruG  a  hand.  The  logical  conclusion  was  therefore 
this :  tliat  he  had  intentionally  deceived  his  fellow-citizens 
in  the  most  important  affairs  of  State,  and  had  know- 
ingly done  his  utmost  to  bring  the  peace  to  pass  after  a 
iashion,  than  which  none  could  have  been  more  advanta- 
geous for  Philip,  and  none  more  humiliating  and  perni- 
cious for  Athens. 

But  although  nothing  could  have  been  clearer  than  the 
main  point  upon  which  for  Demosthenes  everything  de- 
pended, yet  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  -^chines  it  is 
intelligible  enough  that  it  should  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  establish  the  measure  of  guilt,  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  weakness  and  bad  intentions,  and  to 
prove  treasonable  sentiments  from  particular  facts.  In 
attacking  .^schines,  Demosthenes  coafjsnded  against  all 
traitors,  whose  number  was  daily  growing  in  Greece ;  his 
wrathful  zeal  carried  him  away  with  it,  and  the  exuberance 
of  his  charges  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  his  adver- 
sary. For  when  .^chines  was  represented  by  Demos- 
thenes as  the  man  who  had  betrayed  Thennopylse  and  had 
introduced  the  foreign  king  into  the  heart  of  GEreece,  when 
to  him  were  ascribed  the  ruin  of  Phocis,  the  overthrow 
of  Cersobleptes, — the  points  of  such  accusations  could  he 
easily  broken  on  particular  heads  ;  jEschines  could  prove 
that  the  capital  of  the  Thracian  chieftain  had  Mien 
already  befoi-e  the  embassy  had  started  on  its  journey,  and 
that  the  Tyrants  of  Phocis  had  been  the  causes  of  their 
own  ruin.  He  could  deny  the  secret  conversations  with 
king  Philip  with  which  he  was  charged,  as  resting  on  in- 
sufficient evidence ;  he  could  in  particular  point  out,  how 
unjust  it  was  to  make  him  responsible  before  all  other  men 
for  everything,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he,  and  he  alone, 
were  accountable  for  Philip  and  for  the  peace.  And  most 
especially  was  the  position  of  JEschines  favorable  in  this 
respect,  Uiat  the  personal  attack  upon  him  was  at  the  same 
time  an  attack  upon  the  peace  itself,  and  could  not  there- 
Id* 
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fore  but  cause  apprehension  in  all  peace-loving  citizens. 
For  a  condemn atiou  of  ^^chines  would  have  amounted  to 
a  new  ritt  between  Philip  and  Athens,  to  an  indirect  decla- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  civic  community,  that  it  desired 
to  redeem  its  honor,  which  the  peace  had  pledged  away. 

^chin^  was  quite  the  man  to  turn  to  the  fullest 
account  this  favorable  conjuncture  of  existing  circum- 
stances. Like  a  skilful  wr^tler  he  slips  ftom  the  grasp 
of  his  o-verwhelmingly  powerful  adversary,  and  instead  of 
entering  upon  a  serious  justification  of  himself  gainst  the 
gist  of  the  accusation,  he  takes  advantage  of  every  par- 
ticular weakness,  mocks  at  the  overflowing  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility east  upon  his  poor  head,  and  represent  the 
entire  case  as  one  of  political  differences,  which  a  law-court 
is  an  altogether  unfit  place  to  decide.  As  agamst  this 
savage  agitator,  he  is,  he  declares,  the  victim  of  the  party- 
teadency  anxious  to  preserve  to  the  Athenians  the  peace, 
which  after  all  has  not  yet  failed  to  prove  a  blessing  to 
thoir  city  in  reference  to  material  prosperity,  not  less  than  to 
their  civic  constitution.  He  made  use  of  the  good  opinion 
which  prevailed  concerning  him  personally  among  the 
Athenians,  in  order  to  designate  such  crimes  as  those  im- 
puted to  him  as  utterly  irreconcilable  with  his  character. 
He  exerted  all  the  art  of  eloquence,  all  the  charm  of  bis 
voice  which  moved  the  hearts  of  men.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  favored  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  he  who 
spoke  last,  and  that  his  opponent  had  no  opportunity  of 
effacing  again  the  impression  of  the  jEschinean  eloquence; 
lastly,  personages  so  highly  respected  as  Eubulus  and 
Phocion  came  forward  in  his  behalf;  so  that  the  mighty 

Ao  uittai  of  contest  between  the  two  greatest  orators  of 
fflBcSViea.  "  Athens  in  the  fourth  year  after  its  commenee- 
^■c';'3i:f).  ment  ultimately  closed  with  ^^cbinea  being 
acquitted  on  the  indictment  for  violation  of  his 
duty,  and  being  declared  free  from  all  obligation  to  render 
an  account. 
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But  a  victory  it  was  not, — rather  the  reverse.  For  only 
tliirty  votes  acquitted  the  accused;  and  those  who  were 
aware  of  the  situation  of  affairs  knew  very  well  that  this 
majority  was  not  founded  on  a  conviction  of  the  innocence 
of  .^chines;  hut  that  it  had  been  brought  together  by 
external  influences,  by  currents  of  feeling,  considerations 
and  views,  which  were  quite  remote  from  the  real  question 
of  law.  Although,  therefore,  the  result  achieved  was  not 
that  which  had  been  desired,  yet  Demosthenes  had  no 
cause  to  repent  the  labor  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  this 
contest;  for  with  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  his  au- 
thority had  after  all  only  increased,  and  they  had  attained 
to  a  clearer  distinction  between  Eight  and  Wrong.* 

During  these  contests  within  the  city,  for-     j,^^j  ^ 
eign  affairs  too  had  again  become  a  subject  of    affairs : 
discussion  ;  and  just  as  among  the  citizens  De-  8"s. 
moathenes  incessantly  pursued  the  party  of   Philip,  so 
he  had  outside  Attica  followed  the  king  himself  in  all  his 
undertakings,  tracing  out  every  one  of  his  designs,  and  op- 
posing them  with  all  the  resources  at  his  command. 

The  first  occasion  was  offered  by  the  affairs  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Here  a  task  of  special  difficulty  awaited  the 
policy  of  Athens.  Sparta  was  the  most  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent among  the  states  of  the  peninsula;  but  no 
overtures  could  be  made  to  her,  lest  her  adversaries 
should  be  rendered  wroth,  and  driven  over  completely  to 
the  Macedonian  side.  And  the  attention  of  Demosthenes 
had   above  all   to   he  directed   towards  preventing   any 

*  npiirSiioc  fvtinK,  Dem.  lix.  10).  before  the  Lonlaie  (in  contrsijistiiiction 
to  the  eiir«yY<*i«  .apunw^n'M,  ^sctiln.  ti.  136) :  Sehafer.  It.  3SS— 390,  Dtiwus- 
Gioa  of  tlie  name  paiats  without  express  reference  toa  preiloua  UiV-suit 
(henoe  the  donbts  with  reference  to  the  latter  already  op.  Plutatoh,  n™.  15, 
and  It)  our  days  In  O.  Haupt,  Icin  ia  I>»m„  who  in  oppcHitioa  to  the  testl- 
monj-  of  IdomeneiiB  considers  both  orations  party-pamphlels)  thirteen 
years  afterwards  in  the  speeehes  of  Demosthenes  and  jEschinex  for  and 
against  Oieniphon.  Concerning  the  contratlloiionB  between  the  earlier  and 
later  speeches,  see  L,  S|>angel,  Lrm.  VeeOieistig.  cl«9  Et^^h.,  1366. 
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Gre«k  State  from  fiirnishing  an  opportaiiity  to  the  king 
of  extending  the  domain  of  his  supremacy  under  a  legal 
pretext.  It  was  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Peloponnesian  communities  to  the 
true  character  of  the  Macedonian  policy,  and  there  as  at 
Athens  to  excite  against  Philip  that  mistrust,  which  was 
the  fundamental  condition  of  a  firm,  national  attitude. 

Demo^the-  ^"^  ^^'^  purposc,  by  the  advice  of  Demos- 
ponnesua!""  tli*in^  cnvoys  proceeded  to  the  peninsula, 
01  cviii  4  (li.  ^^^^  Philip  had  already  commenced  hts  politi- 
co 314),  cai  action  there,  had  promised  aid,  had  sent 
mercenaries  and  had  issued  ordinances  as  a  supreme 
authority  (p.  345).  Demosthenes  himself  was  the  leader 
of  the  embassy.  His  speeches  were  spread  outside  Athens 
too  as  fly-sheets ;  and  thus  he  appeared  before  the  citizens 
at  Messene  as  well  as  at  Argos  as  a  friend  of  the  people, 
well  known  and  admired  on  account  of  his  love  of  liberty, 
in  order  to  warn  them  against  the  king,  whose  attention 
was  now  directed  towards  Peloponnesus,  aud  who  was  in- 
troducing himself  among  them  as  their  friend  and  bene- 
fiictor,  and  as  the  guardian  of  their  independence.  But 
let  them  look  around  them  and  convince  themselves,  from 
the  example  of  other  states,  what  were  the  real  fruits  of 
the  &vors  of  a  Philip.  He  bade  them  think  of  Olynthus. 
"  Consider,"  he  said,  "  ye  men  of  Messene,  how  full  of  con- 
fidence were  the  Olynthians,  and  with  what  indignation 
they  listened  to  any  one  who  blamed  the  king,  when  he 
made  them  a  present  of  Anthcmus  and  PotidEea,  Was  it 
well  possible  for  them  in  those  days  to  expect  such  a  doom 
as  that  which  they  afterwards  suffered  ?  Would  they  not 
have  laughed  in  the  face  of  any  one  who  should  have  pro- 
phesied it  to  them  ?  And  yet  they  have  deceived  them- 
selves so  bitterly,  and,  after  for  a  short  time  enjoying  the 
territory  of  their  neighbors,  they  have  for  ever  lost  their 
own,  have  been  shamefully  driven  out,  and  not  only  been 
conquered,  but  also  betrayed    and   bartered    away    by 
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their  owu  fellow-citizens!  From  this  ye  may  learn,  that 
to  free  states  no  aiSvantage  ever  results  from  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  Tyrants.  And  was  the  lot  of  the  Thessa- 
lians  perchance  a  better  one?  When  Philip  expelled 
their  Tyrants,  when  he  bestowed  upon  them  Hi(^sea  and 
Magnesia,  do  ye  suppose  that  they  then  expected  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Ten,  by  whom  they  are  now  governed, 
aad  that  they  could  believe  that  the  prince,  who  restored  to 
them  their  seat  and  vote  in  the  Amphictyonic  League, 
would  appropriate  to  himself  their  revenues  and  tolls  ? 
Assuredly  not ;  and  yet  every  one  knows  that  this  has 
actually  come  to  pas.  See,  then,  what  Philip  is,  with  his 
gifts  and  his  promises !  God  grant,  that  ye  too  may  not 
speedily  make  acquaintance  with  Philip  and  his  decep- 
tions !  Many  inventions  have  been  made  by  men,  in  order 
to  protect  their  cities,  such  as  ramparts  and  walls  and 
fosses  and  other  artificial  works.  Intelligent  men  possess 
a  natural  resource  of  defence,  which  is  useful  and  salutary 
to  all,  but  most  especially  to  free  communities  against 
Tyrants.  This  resource  is  that  of  mistrust.  This  I  be- 
seech you  to  preserve  to  yourselves ;  this  will  save  you  ! 
For  what  is  it  above  all  to  which  your  efforts  are  di- 
rected? Liberty,  ye  reply.  So  be  it.  Do  ye  not  sec, 
how  already  the  title  of  Philip  is  in  conflict  with  this  ? 
For  whosoever  is  a  King  or  Tyrant,  he  is  an  enemy  of  lib- 
erty and  of  civic  constitutions.  Be  then  well  on  your 
guard,  lest,  while  endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  war,  ye 
saddle  yourselves  with  a  despotic  master," 

The  mighty  force  of  Demosthenes  had  its     .^^^  ^^^^^_ 
effect.    His  words  excited  applause  and  ad-  p"^„"p'„'^'.'' 
miration;     the  more  high-minded  among  the  nesia™- 
citizens  of  Messene  and  Argos  were  illuminated  hy  a  just 
understanding  of  the  situation,  and  set  aglow  with  a  Hel- 
lenic love  of  liberty.     But  the  sentiments  of  the  multitude 
it  was  impossible  to  change.     The  appearance  of  Demos- 
thenes was  only  like  the  performance  of  a  brilliant  visitor 
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on  the  stage.  No  sooner  had  it  passed  away,  than  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  grew  cold ;  and  with  their  former 
indifference  they  again  pursued  the  narrow-hearted  inter- 
ests of  their  selfish  domestic  policy,  which  was  afraid  of 
nothing  but  Sparta.  Nowhere  was  the  seli^eefeing  ten- 
dency which  besets  the  policy  of  petty  states  more  potent 
than  in  the  peninsula;  nowhere  were  men's  eyes  more 
determinedly  shut  against  the  hroad  aspect  of  affairs 
important  to  the  world  at  large.  They  fancied  themselves 
thoroughly  secure  behind  the  passes  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
deemed  it  sheer  folly  that  it  should  be  attempted  to 
frighten  the  mountain-towns  of  Peloponnesus  with  the 
burning  of  Olynthus.  It  was  too  convenient  for  them  to 
find  the  protection  formerly  furnished  by  Thebes  at  oneo 
supplied  by  a  prince  mighty  iu  war,  whose  orders  in  truth 
the  states  of  secondary  rank  far  more  willingly  obeyed 
than  those  of  a  Hellenic  commonwealth,  which  had  itself 
only  recently  stepped  forth  from  the  number  of  the  secon- 
dary states. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  proceedings  of  Demosthenes 
had  frightened  the  partisans  of  Macedonia;  their  chief 
leaders.  Neon  and  Thrasylochus  at  Messene,  Myrtis,  Tele- 
damus  and  Miiaseas  at  Argos,  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposals  for  the  termination  of  the  discords  at  home ; 
they  redoubled  their  exertions;  after  the  admonitions  of 
Demosthenes  they  only  all  the  more  persistently  excited 
their  fellow-citizens  against  Sparta,  and  at  the  same  time 
against  all  supposed  friends  of  Sparta,  whom  they  declared 
to  be  also  the  foes  of  Pelopounesian  liberty;  and  they 
east  suspicion  upon  Athens  herself,  as  having  aiTived  at  a 
secret  understanding  with  Sparta.  From  Macedonia  this 
movement  was  encouraged,  in  order  that  difficulties  might 
be  created  for  the  Athenians,  and  damage  inflicted  upon 
Peiopon.  *^^  democratic  party ;  and  thus  an  embassy 
emi^sv  ^^  ^^^^  ^  Athens  on  the  part  of  the  cities,  to 
at  Athens.     <Jemand  explanations  as  to  the  relations  he- 
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tween  Sparta  and  Athens.  Macedonian  envoys  arrived  at 
Athens  together  with  the  Peloponnesian,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
proffer  complainta  as  to  the  uninterrupted  insults  heaped 
upon  the  king  on  the  Attic  orators'  tribune.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes.  In- 
stead of  the  Peloponnesians  having  been  severed  from 
Philip,  they  were  more  closely  united  than  ever,  and  con- 
fronted the  Athenians  as  one  party.  But  this  failed  to 
break  his  courage ;  it  merely  offered  hun  an  opportunity 
for  indicating  with  increased  firmness  and  clearness  the 
standpoint  of  himself  and  his  friends ;  as  he  did  in  the 
popular  assembly,  in  -which  the  reply  to  be  made  to  the 
foreign  envoys  was  debated, 

"In  order  to  settle  what  we  have  to  do," —  ^,,1^  g^^g^^ 
such  was  the  gist  of  this  speech — "  we  must  Pii'iippi^- 
know  what  Philip  intends.  If  he  is  the  friend  ™|f'^] 
of  the  Hellenes,  as  he  pretends  to  be,  those 
are  in  the  right  who  follow  him  ;  but  if  he  is  the  reverse, 
we  are  in  the  right  who  contend  against  him  with  all  the 
resources  at  our  command.  Now,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  decisive  as  to  our  conduct,  lies  in  the  facta 
■within  the  experience  of  all  of  us.  Philip  has  gone  foJ> 
ward,  step  by  step,  in  order  to  make  the  Hellenes  his  sub- 
jects; his  measures  show  that  he  shrinks  from  no  act  of 
force.  He  is  no  king  desirous  of  justice  ;  he  seelcs  domin- 
ion and  naught  else  He  makes  himself  master  of  one 
after  the  other  of  the  bulwarks  and  inlets  of  Hellas  ;  and 
now  also  advances  in  the  peninsula  according  to  a  definite 
plan.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  all  treaties  of  peace  concluded 
by  him,  Philip  is,  and  remains,  the  enemy  of  all  Hellenes, 
and  our  enemy  in  particular.  For  the  real  goal  which  ho 
keeps  in  view  is  Athens.     Athens,  he  well  knows,  he  can- 
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not  catch  by  the  bait  of  fake  pretences,  aa  he  has  caught 
Thebea  and  the  Pelopoimeaian  cities.  It  is  a  sign  of 
honorable  recognition,  paid  by  him  to  the  civic  communi- 
ty of  Athena,  that  he  should  not  even  venture  upon  the 
attempt  to  make  you  his  allies  by  temptations  unwortliy 
of  you,  and  thus  to  divert  you  from  your  Hellenic  mis- 
sion ! "  After  the  orator  had  thus  uuder  the  eyes  of  tha 
foreign  envoys  impressively  shown  to  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
well  as  to  the  Greeks  who  were  present,  what  sentiments 
all  true  Hellenes  ought  to  entertain  towards  Philip,  he 
brought  forward  the  draft  of  the  reply  which  ought  to  be 
made.  Doubtless  satisfactory  declarations  were  made  to 
Messene  and  the  other  cities  as  to  the  feet  that  Athens 
had  no  intention  of  subjecting  them  once  more  to  the  yoke 
of  Sparta ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  firm  resolve  was 
expressed  to  defend  Sparta  against  any  attack ;  for  this, 
it  was  declared,  was  the  patriotic  task  which  Athens 
would  never  shrink  from  fulfilling :  in  every  quarter  to 
protect  existing  rights  and  to  oppcee  foreign  attempts  at 
interference. 

It  was  long  since  such  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  had 
been  held  at  Athens.  The  city  of  Aristidea  seemed  to 
have  come  to  life  again.  The  Peloponnesians  could  not 
refrain  from  acknowledging  the  grandeur  of  the  bearing 
of  a  civic  community  under  such  leaders ;  and  in  so  Bir 
Demosthenea  actualiy  gained  his  immediate  object,  that 
the  dangerous  hostilities  in  the  peninaula  were  appeased, 
and  that  no  opportunity  was  given  to  Philip  for  interven- 
tion. Now,  since  about  the  same  time  the  Macedonian  at- 
tempt upon  Megara  (p.  347}  likewise  foiled,  and  this  city 
joined  Athens,  who  would  seem  to  have  furnished  efifee- 
tive  neighborly  succor,  Philip  deemed  that  he  ought  no 
longer  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  gradual  pro- 
cess by  which  the  defiant  spirit  of  independence  was  ac- 
quiring more  and  more  strengtli.  It  amounted  to  an  in- 
voluntary recognition  paid  by  him  to  the  successes  ob- 
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taincd  by  his  great  adversary,  that  he  sliould  have  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens,  in  order  to  justify 
his  policy,  and  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  s^ainst  the  suspi- 
cions cast  upon  it.     It  was  simultaneously  a  confession  of 
his  belief  that  the  men  of  his  party  at  Athens  were  incapa- 
ble of  performing  this  task ;  they  had  incurred  too  gi'eat 
a  loss  of  authority,  to  be  able  to  stem  the  growing  feelicg 
of  ill-will  against  him.     He  therefore  considered  a  direct 
message  on  his  part  called  foe,  and  selected  as  the  hringcr 
of  it  a  Greek  orator,  who  had  received  his  education  at 
Athens,  and  who  seemed  to  ho  an  adequate  adversary  of 
Demosthenes  and    his  associates.    This  was  Python,  a 
native  of  Byzantium.     In  order  to  make  this      pyHjoE  at 
mission  more  impressive,  Philip  surrounded  Aii.eTis. 
this  envoy  with  a  stately  suita      His  allies  S'-^'^l 
were  instructed  fo  take  part  in  the  embassy. 
He  wished  hereby  not  only  to  display  his  power  in  its  full 
splendor,  but  also  to  make  the  otlier  communities  wit- 
nesses of  his  ability  to  humiliate  the  champions  of  liberty 
on  the  Attic  ti-ibune. 

In  fact  he  already  bore  himself  as  a  monarch,  who 
learns  with  displeasure  the  movementB  of  discontent  and 
contradiction  in  his  states,  and  addre^es  his  dependants  in 
ungracious  terms,  because  they  give  ear  to  men  who  make 
it  their  task  to  attack  all  the  measures  of  the  king.  He 
renews  the  assurance  of  his  benevolent  intentions.  But 
at  the  same  time,  he  declares,  a  continuance  of  mistrust 
would  really  have  the  result  of  converting  the  benefactor 
into  an  enemy.  Instead  of  incessantly  vituperating  the 
peace  once  eonehided,  the  Athenians  ought  ratlier  once 
more  to  review  and  examine  the  treaties,  Por  this  pur- 
pose he  offered  his  co-operation,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  consent  to  alterations  which  seemed  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  city. 

Theskilfiil  and  brilliant  speech  of  Python  Lad  its  effect; 
an  apparent  readiness  for  eonccasion!;  was  the  host  way  for 
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depriving  the  incessant  attacks  upon  the  peace  of  their 
force ;  and  the  Philippic  orators  at  Athens,  with  irtioni 
Python  had  from  the  first  established  an  understanding, 
felt  that  a  point  had  been  gained  in  their  fevor,  since  they 
couid  now  appeal  to  the  royal  message,  as  simply  confirm- 
ing what  tliey  had  invariably  asserted.  But  their  adver- 
saries refused  to  be  allowed  themselves  to  be  silenced. 
Demosthenes  demonstrated  after  so  vigorous  a  foshioa  the 
false  game  played  by  Philip,  that  the  confederates  pr^eut 
were  themselves  obliged  publicly  to  attest  tlie  truthfulness 
of  his  argument,  and  to  acknowledge  the  mistrust  of  the 
Athenians  to  be  well  founded.  Hegesippus  on  the  other 
hand  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  proffered  revision  of 
the  treaties,  in  order  to  test  the  extent  to  which  the  king's 
intentions  were  serious  on  this  head.  The  Peaee  of  PhUo- 
crates  had  been  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo; 
each  was  to  retain  "what  he  had."  This  provision,  in 
itself  unfavorable  after  the  conquests  made  by  the  king, 
had  become  yet  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  treacherous 
delay  of  tlie  actual  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Hegesippus 
therefore  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  expression  in  tlie 
treaty,  to  the  effect  that  each  should  retain  "hisoim;" 
and  as  the  envoys  made  no  protest,  it  was  thought  possible 
that  the  ting  might  accede  to  this  basis,  and  at  all  events 
in  certain  points  allow,  not  the  mere  status  guo,  but  the 
right  of  possession  to  be  decisive.  In  this  the  proposers 
specially  bad  in  view  the  island  of  Halonnesus  (p.  347). 
Hegesippus  proved  how  a  real  peace  could  only  be  brought 
about,  if  the  one  side  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  other, 
and  if  the  provisions  of  the  pence  were  made  secure  against 
arbitrary  encroachments.  Secondly,  if  the  peace  was  to 
endure,  all  the  Hellenes  ought  to  be  allowed  to  accede  to 
it,  and  the  independence  of  all  neutral  states  ought  to  be 
solemnly  guaranteed.  In  this  sense  Hegesippus  moved  a 
revision  of  the  treaties,  which  the  king  himself  had  sug- 
gested as  feasible ;  on  this  basis  he  asked  that  negotiations 
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with  Philip  might  proceed,  in  order  tbat  it  might  become 
ciear,  whether  he  was  the  peace-loving  prince  which  he 
was  represented  to  be  by  Python, 

The  motion  was  passed,  and  an  embassy  jjegeBippuB 
deputed  to  Pella  under  the  leadership  of  the  j,"^™*'"" 
proposer  of  the  motion.  Philip  received  it  oi.  cix.  i 
with  undisguised  vexation.  The  very  persons  '^  "'  **''' 
of  the  envoys  revealed  to  him  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  public  opinion  at  Athens.  He  accordingly 
treated  them  at  PelJa  as  his  adversaries,  offered  them  no 
hospitality,  and  even  punished  the  poet  Xenoclides,  who 
had  received  them  into  his  house,  by  banishing  him  from 
the  realm.  Their  proposals  he  refused  to  condescend  to 
discuss.  He  regarded  it  as  criminal  insolence,  that  it 
should  be  dared  to  call  into  question  the  entire  basis  of  the 
treaties,  that  important  seaports  should  be  demanded  back, 
that  it  should  be  desired  against  his  clearly-expressed  will 
to  admit  other  states  to  participation  in  the  treaties,  and 
to  bring  about  as  against  himself  a  combination  of  states, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to  hinder  him  in  his  under- 
takings. For  the  present,  however,  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  home  the  envoys  with  an  abrupt  rejection 
of  their  demands ;  and,  without  paying  any  further  atten- 
tion to  Athens,  where  Desmosthenes  was  fighting  out  his 
quarrel  with  .^chines,  Philip  calmly  continued  to  pursue 
the  execution  of  his  schemes,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
assume  positions  of  increasing  strength  and  fixity  in  the 
circuit  of  the  Hellenic  states.  Now,  from  this  point  of  view 
no  country  possessed  greater  importauce  for  pi.inp-a 

him  than  Enbcea.  Here  he  might  take  Athens  ^'ubiM.'" 
on  her  most  vulnerable  side;  here  he  found  oi. cis. i 
the  best-situated  points  of  attack ;  here  he  com-  '^  "■  ^'*'' 
manded  the  route  of  supplies  to  Athens,  and  inserted  him- 
self with  his  power  between  the  city  and  the  Cyclades, 
where,  as  the  case  of  Delos  shows,  his  party  was  already 
extremely  active-    In  Eubcea  he  had  no  lack  of  the  de- 
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sired  opportunities  (p.  275  seq.) ;  for  in  all  tlie  island-towns 
the  civic  body  was  divided,  and  the  friends  of  Macedonia 
were  in  conflict  ".vith  the  patriots.  Ambitious  party- 
leaders  were  on  the  watch  for  the  support  of  the  king,  in 
order  by  means  of  it  to  subject  to  themselves  the  commu- 
nities ;  and,  while  the  credulous  among  the  Athenians  still 
held  fast  to  the  hope,  which  Phiiocratcs  and  his  friends 
had  fostered,  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when  the 
benevolent  Philip  would  hand  over  the  whole  island  to 
them,  they  now  had  to  see  dispositions  made  rendering  two 
of  its  chief  cities  strong  points  of  support  for  the  Macedo- 
nian arms.  From  Eretria  the  national  party  was  expelled 
by  Philippic  mercenaries;  and  this  city  as  well  as  Oreus, 
the  territory  of  which  at  that  time  included  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  island,  and  which  by  its  situation  commanded 
the  most  important  maritime  routes  (vol.  ii.  p.  451),  were 
by  Parmenio  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Tyrants,  who 
held  sway  there  as  royal  vassals,  (iertestus  and  Chalcis 
still  maintained  their  independence;  and  the  latter  city 
now  acquired  a  prominent  importance.  Here  there  was 
most  political  activity ;  here  the  plan  was  devised  of  bring- 
ing about  a  combination  among  the  Eubceaa  towns;  and 
CaUias,  one  of  the  most  highly-considered  among  the 
leaders  of  the  citizens,  sought  to  obtain  support  for  this 
scheme  at  the  Macedonian  conrt.  But  to  the  designs  of 
Philip  every  movement  of  independent  policy  among  the 
Greeks  and  every  combination  among  Hellenic  commu- 
nities were  repugnant ;  and  since  Callias  had  no  inclination 
to  submit  nnconditionally  to  the  royal  orders,  while  at 
Thebes  too  he  feiled  to  find  any  support  for  his  plans,  he 
turned  to  Athens,  and  caused  his  fellow-citizens  to  fiirnish 
him  with  powers  for  proffering  a  defensive  alliance  to  the 
latter  city.  The  matter  came  under  discussion,  probably 
soon  after  the  termination  of  the  suit  concerning  the 
embassy  (p.  368).  .^chines  was  the  representative  of  the 
Eub(Ban  governments  friendly  to  Macedonia.    He  warned 
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tlie  Athenians  against  accepting  auch  proposals,  which 
■would  bring  on  the  war  with  Philip ;  and  in  order  also  to 
put  forward  a  seemingly  patriotic  reason  for  rejecting  the 
offer,  the  orators  of  his  party  declared  it  not  to  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  dignity  of  Athens  that  she  should  asso- 
ciate herself  with  Cbalcis,  a  city  formerly  subject  to  her, 
on  conditions  of  equality.     But  Demosthenes      ^nf^^nje 
refuted   these  ao-gunjenta,  and  brought  about  5thens"aiid 
the  conclusion  of  a  defensive  and  offensive  chnicu. 
alliance  with  Chalcis.     This  was  the  first  determined  act 
of  the  civic  community,  which  was  recovering  the  vigor 
of  its  ancient  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  its  consequence  was, 
that  the  control  of  the  Euripus-channel,  which  the  king 
thought  already  to  have  in  his  hands,  was  successfully 
taken  out  of  his  grasp.* 

At  the  same   time,  ever  indefatigable,  he      ^^,a\a. 
was  at  work  sn  the  seas  on  the  other  side  of    J'^^^g  ,n 
Greece,     Here'  he  had  already  several  years  Epicus. 
previously   (p.  65)  established  intimate  con-  ^'jfi^-^'"" 
nexions  with  the  royal  house  of  the  Molos- 
sians, — connexions  which,  as  will  bo  remembered  to  have 
been  the  case  in  all  other  places,  at  first  wore  a  very 
friendly  and  peaceable  aspect,  until  it  seemed  good  to 
him  to  reveal  his   real   intentions.     Arybbas   had   been 
highly   delighted   to    see  the  mighty   neighbor-prince   a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  niece,  and  thought  himself  here- 
by made  safe  in  his  own  dominion.     But  together  with 
Olympias  her  brother  Alexander  had  also  come  to  the 
Macedonian  court.    The  latter  had  now  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  had  become  a  useful  instrument  for  converting 
the  country  of  Epirus  into  a  Philippic  vassal-state.    The 
king  hereupon  at  the  head    of  an  army  conducted  his 
brother-in-law  into  his  fether's  kingdom,  and  availed  him- 

'■PyUion^aisoliin.lt.lafi;  SohSter,  li,  552.    Hegesippus  {itirif 
i.„™^  instead  of  ii  %<.u™),  author  of  tiie  (so-nal 
vtjA  •  kMn-^iitt.    XeuocUdes :  Dom.  sis.  3Sl.— O 
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self  of  this  oppoi'tuuity  to  subjugate  the  Greek  coionica  oa 
the  coast ;  he  went  oa  aa  far  as  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  and 
established  conitexions  with  the  Miolians,  the  most  vigor- 
ous of  the  tribes  of  Central  Greece,  whom  he  brought  over 
to  his  rfde  by  promising  them  in  a  special  treaty  the  re- 
covery of  Naupactus,  which  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Achseans.  Naupactus  was  the  ancient  place  of 
transit  to  Peloponnesus,  and  moreover  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  of  the  Attic  naval  power ;  and  of  course  the 
king  had  the  port  in  view  only  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  eyes  of  the  Athenians  followed  all  the  movements 
of  the  king.  It  was  clear,  that  after  the  failure  of  his  at- 
tempt upon  Megara  he  was  anxious  to  open  to  himself  a 
new  way  of  access  to  the  peninsula.  They  accordingly 
without  delay  sent  envoys  into  the  regions  now  threatened, 
in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Corinthians  and 
Achieans,  of  the  Aeamanians,  Leucadians,  and  Ambra- 
ciotea  to  the  danger,  to  summon  them  to  be  vigilant,  and 
to  promise  them  aid.  In  order  to  give  impressivencss  to 
their  words,  they  about  the  same  time  sent  auxiliary 
troops  to  the  Acarnanians,  their  ancient  allies  (vol.  iii.  p. 
160),  and  without  hesitation  openly  acknowledged  as 
their  friend,  and  gave  refuge  to,  the  expelled  king  of  the 
Epirotes,  who  had  fled  to  them.  Finally,  while  Philip 
was  in  Epirus,  they  also  sought  to  agitate  Thessaly,  and 
the  Attic  envoy  Aristodemus  was  able  successfully  to  es- 
tablish connexions  leading  to  important  results  with  the 
towns  in  that  country. 

Philip  rapidly  returned  home  across  Mount 
divided  Pjndus,  and  let  the  Thessalians  experience  the 

inirohB.  heaviness    of    his  hand.      It    was    time,   he 

oi.oii.ii[B.  thought,  for  them  at  last  to  be  thoroughly 
cured  of  their  craving  for  change  and  freed 
from  the  delusion,  that  the  Phociau  War  had  caused  them 
to  enter  into  a  new  era  of  national  movement.  The  crafty 
king  made  use  of  the  division  into  districts,  which  had 
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been  e.l«bli.hed  under  the  snay  of  the  Alenada  for  the 
purpose  of  a  distribution  of  military  burdens  (vol.  n.  p. 
273),  m  order,  while  apparently  following  ancient  nation- 
al ordinances,  to  divide  the  country  mto  four  parts,  to 
place  the  several  parts  of  fcirritory,  torn  from  one  another, 
under  tetrarohs  entirely  dependent  upon  himself,  and 
thus  to  dispose  ab«>lutclr  over  all  Thessaly  and  its  » 
sources  In  uo  other  way  could  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the 
people  have  been  more  despotically  bent.  There  was  no 
longer  any  Thcssaly  in  esistence;  and  the  numerous  sepa- 
i-ate  Hellenic  town-communities  were  no  longer  anything 
but  villages  devoid  of  rights  and  belonging  to  Maoedomiai 
provinces.  The  Aleuadas,  to  whom  at  the  present  time  all 
nationnl  mterests  were  as  foreign  as  at  the  period  of  the 
Persian  Wars,  consented  to  fill  the  posts  of  tetrarehs  con- 
ferred upon  them.* 

It  was  probably  during  his  stay  in  Thcssaly  that  1  hiUp 
again  entered  into  communications  with  Athens.  He  was 
perhaps  conscious  of  the  fiict,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  embassy  he  had  broken  them  off  too  banUj  Bot 
his  real  reason  lay  in  his  wish  to  bml  the  hands  of  th 
Athenians  by  means  of  new  treaties  tor  to  his  painful 
astonishment  he  became  aware  of  the  ch.nge  m  their 
bearing,  and  saw  them  coming  fmward  against  him  with 
great  determination  in  Peloponnesus,  in  Acamania  na\ 
even  in  the  domain  of  his  own  alliance  m  Thessnl)  The 
war-rcsoui-oes  of  Athens  were  by  sea  still  snperio.  to  his 
own,  and  well  capable  of  hindering  him  in  the  eieoution 
of  his  wider  schemes.  But  it  was  always  a  dangerous  sign 
when  Philip  sought  to  approach  the  Athcniam, ;  for  every 

aesinpua,  gSS;  Dem.  is.  ST.-The  embassy  of  Ansbsdemus  w   inessa^  «  " 
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attempt  of  the  kind  was  wont  to  be  the  predecessor  of 
undertakings,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  had  to  expect 
a  justifiable  resistance  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

^1^  This  time  he  made  his  advances  by  means 

Phiiip'L  letter  of  a  letter,  -which  he  had  very  skilfully  drawn 
nians.  up  iq  auch  terms,  that  it  seemed  readily  to 

oi.oix.a  enter  upon  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians,  indeed 

to  offer  even  more  than  was  desired.  Halonne- 
sus,  he  wrote,  should  not  be  the  cause  of  any  discord  be- 
tween them  ;  ho  would  make  a  present  to  the  Athenians 
of  the  island,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
pirates.  In  future  Macedonia  and  Athens  should  in  com- 
mon guard  the  sea  and  suppress  buccaneering.  At  the 
same  time  he  offered  a  commercial  treaty,  which  was  to 
unite  the  two  countries  more  closely  than  before,  and  re- 
peated his  willingness  to  engage  in  a  revision  of  the  points 
objected  to  in  the  treaties,  with  only  this  reservation, 
that  he  must  declare  it  never  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
abandon  the  basis  of  the  actual  stofws  quo  of  possessions  at 
the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  But,  though  he 
had  formerly  declined  the  admission  of  the  hitherto  neu- 
tral states  into  the  treaty,  he  was  now  no  longer  opposed 
to  their  acceding  ex  post  facto,  and  thereby  acquiring  a 
guarantee  for  their  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
to  the  cities  which  were  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
him  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  aa  well  as  to  the 
questions  of  territorial  possession  in  the  Chersonnesus,  he 
proposed  that  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  should  decide. 

These  were  the  main  points  in  this  most  important 
message,  in  which  he  had  brought  together  everything 
capable  of  creating  an  impression  upon  the  Athenians, 
apparent  concessions  and  courteous  offers,  earnest  protests 
agsunst  h(^ile  tendencies  and  warnings  against  unbending 
obstinacy,  promises,  menaces; — in  short,  the  letter  was 
BUch  a  mixture  of  kindness  and  severity,  that  he  might 
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thereby  hope  to  terrify  some,  and  giun  over  or  confirm  in 
their  attitude  the  others. 

Hia  envoys  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  Speech  of 
comment  upon  the  letter  according  to  the  ^„'n'5fg^j'„'g 
meaning  of  its  author ;  his  partisans  helped  Haioanesua, 
them  to  accommodate  the  proposals  as  well  as  possible  to 
the  cars  of  the  Athenians,  and  urgently  recommended 
their  acceptance.  It  was  therefore  no  easy  task  for  the 
patriots  to  counteract  the  impression  made  by  this  mes- 
sage, and  to  induce  the  cilJzens  to  give  an  answer  worthy 
of  the  city.  This  task  fell  above  all  to  the  lot  of  Hegosip- 
pus,  to  whose  embassy  the  reply  proper  had  now  been 
made ;  and  he  was  quite  the  man  to  make  clear  m  a 
straightforward  way  intellisible  tj  all  and  imprea-,ue 
the  true  stand-point  from  which  it  behooved  them  to  judge 
the  offers  of  Phihp  In  the  first  in-itaofe  he  claimed  toi 
all  Athenians  perfect  liberty  of  bpecch  and  piote  ted 
against  Philip's  takmg  upon  himielt  to  sijnif}  his  d  i 
proval  or  disapproval  of  speeches  made  betoro  the  ci\  ic 
assembly.  Then  he  p'is.bed  to  the  subject  of  Halonnesus 
The  island,  he  said,  belongs  to  the  Athenians,  whose  rights 
of  property  are  not  cancelled  through  a  temporary  occu- 
pation by  pirates.  What  is  ours,  we  cannot  accept  as  a 
gift ;  nor  can  we  ever  permit  the  king  to  dispose  of 
Hellenic  soil  according  to  his  choice,  and  in  so  doing  even 
to  play  the  part  of  a  magnanimous  donor,  and  to  bestow 
benefits  upon  us, — benefits  which  it  is  humiliating  for  us 
to  accept  And  as  to  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  the 
power  of  Athens  is  at  an  end,  if  we  consent  to  carry  on 
law-suits  concerning  our  possessions,  concerning  our 
islands,  with  the  man  of  Pella ;  and  it  is  equally  little  in 
consonance  with  the  honor  of  Athens  for  us  to  divide  with 
him  the  watch  over  the  sea.  His  only  desire  is  hereby 
to  acquire  the  right  of  putting  in  with  his  ships  of  war  at 
whatsoever  points  he  chooses.  The  commei-cial  treaty 
offered  is  likewise  merely  a  trap.  In  itself  by  no  means 
17 
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indispensable,  its  sole  purpose  ia  to  make  the  court  of 
Philip  the  highest  tribuoal  of  appeal  ia  national  affairs, 
while  it  was  formerly  customary  that  all  treaties  con- 
cluded with  Athens  received  their  final  ratification  at  the 
hands  of  the  civic  body. 

With  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  treaties  offered, 
Hegesippua  said,  Philip  ha*  by  a  previous  embassy 
declared  in  the  hearing  of  everybody  his  readiness  to  enter 
upon  proposals  for  alterations.  Hia  o"ivn  (Hegesippus') 
proposal,  which  the  citizens  had  accepted,  was  indeed  in 
confiiet  with  the  compact  of  Philoerates,  but  on  the  other 
hand  alone  in  consonance  with  justice  aad  with  the  true 
interests  of  Athens.  That  Philip  would  have  notliing  to 
do  with  it,  simply  proved  that  he  was  altogether  not  in 
earnest  as  to  the  proiTered  revision. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
the  other  Hellenes,  who  had  hitherto  had  no  part  in  the 
treaties.  This  Athena  had  required  as  being  equitable, 
and  Philip  himself  at  present  conceded  the  equity  of  the 
demand.  He  was  accordingly  desirous,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Greek  states  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
enlaJ^ement  of  the  treaties ;  but  at  the  same  time  were 
taking  place  the  occupation  of  Pherfe,  the  application  of 
force  to  Epirus,  the  campaign  against  Ambracia,  the 
subjugation  of  the  colonics  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  How  was 
it  possible  in  view  of  such  facts  to  trust  the  words  of  the 
king,  and  to  credit  him  with  respect  for  Hellenic  commu- 
nal liberty?  The  same  was  likewise  his  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonnssus,  where  ho  was 
continuing  to  refuse  to  give  up  Attic"  property  to  the 
Athenians,  and  anxious  to  bring  a  fact  clear  as  day,  such 
as  the  boundary-settlement  with  regard  to  Cardia,  before 
a  tribunal  of  arbitration, 

Demosthenes  supported  the  speech  of  Hegesippus ;  and 
specially  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  tribunal  of  arbitration 
which  treated  disputed  questions  with  justice  and  indepen- 
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den cc,  was  absolutely  not  to  be  discovered      la  spit  =■  of 
all  the  couQter-efforts  of  the  Macedooiau  pai        piiiip, 
ty,  the  oirie  assembly  declared  in  favor  of  L'^'Jgj" 
Hegesippus,  and  the  proposals  of  Philip  were      q,  ^^^  ^ 
rejected  as  unaeceptable.     This  rejection  very  (»  >■  ai  j 
considerably  increased  the  previous  uneasiness   of  rela- 
tions ;  the  peace  outwardly  continued,  but  in  fact  it  had 
been  termiuated;  the  citizens  had  repeatedly  given  e-v 
pression  to  their  objections  to  the  e-vi-ting  treaties,  while 
they  had  declined  the  revision  which  accorded  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king.     Hereupon  it  was  inevitable  that  toon 
er  or  later  the  sham  pea^o  should  come  to  an  tn  I     lud 
war  broke  out,  not,  however,  in  Hellas  itself,  but  m  the 
Chersonnesus.* 

The  Thracian  peninsula  was,  notwithstand  jj^^ 
ing  its  remoteness,  connected  witb  Athens  in  c^J'^^i^" 
the  very  closest  intimacy  of  relations ,  for  it  "^^"^ 
was  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  and  perminent  traditioua  of 
Attic  policy  to  look  upon  this  peninsula,  because  it  com 
manded  the  northern  maritime  routes,  in  the  light  of  a 
transmarine  part  of  Attica.  On  this  head  the  civic  com 
munity  was  more  provident,  vigilant,  and  resolute  than  in 
all  the  other  fields  of  foreign  policy  The  Cher'jonnesua 
was  regarded  as  an  inalienable  public  domim,  where  the 
State  had  the  right  of  disposing  over  the  soil ,  aud  even 
during  the  period  in  which  all  the  other  relations  of 
Athens  beyond  the  sea  bad  grown  slack,  the  practice  was 
continued  of  sending  out  colonies  to  the  Chersonnesus, 
after  the  precedent  of  Pericles  (vol.  ii.  p.  534),  in  order  to 
provide  for  Athenians  not  possessed  of  property,  and  to 
secure  the  dominion  of  Athens  there. 

Shortly  before  the  Sochil  War,  the  territorial  relations 

*  TheorntlonFfpl'AXfpvuimjv.ormore  precisely  (ai^cording  to  DionyBins), 
'  irpbt  T0U5  ♦.Xiiriri™  n(><irP*i!  '  or  irjBlt  T^|^  inurroK',!'  noi  Toirt  irpiafitit  mit  ira(i» 

^i,  d»oMo.n.    Verbal  quibbling,  sooorrtins  to  ^sohin.  Hi.  83, 
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in  tlie  Chersonnesus  ha^l  been  advaatageoiisly  organized 
by  the  succcaaes  of  Chares  (p.  113  ?) ;  aix  years  later  Ses- 
tu3  had  been  taken  (p.  234)  ;  and  the  entire  peninsula  was 
Attic  land  from  the  southernmost  poiot  up  to  Cardla.  In 
the  upper  country  It  waa  sought  to  raaJntain  Attic  influ- 
ence by  means  of  connexiong  with  the  native  princes, — 
a  policy  which  Demosthenes  had  recommended,  as  in 
clear  accordance  with  the  interests  of  Athens,  in  his  speech 
against  Aristo crates. 

In  proportion  as  hereupon  Philip  established  himself 
more  firmly  in  the  upper  country,  made  Cersobleptes  his 
vassal,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cardia,  and  revealed 
his  intention  of  extending  his  dominion  in  the  direction  of 
the  Propontis  and  the  Pontus,  it  became  the  more  import- 
ant to  be  vigilant,  and  to  strengthen  the  positions  in  this 
endangered  outwork,  which  was  not  of  less  significance 
to  Philip,  than  it  was  to  Athens.  Accordingly,  before  the 
year  was  out  in  which  the  letter  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
the  discussion  at  Athena  concerning  a  revision  of  the 
treaties,  a  number  of  citizen-colonists  were  despatched  to 
the  Chersonncsus,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  colony 
there.  la  consideration  of  the  difiicult  state  of  affair,,  a 
man  of  talent  as  a  general  and  of  aeknow- 
onlheHe!-  ledged  bravery  of  heart,  Diopithes,  was 
**''     '  chosen  as  leader  of  this  band  of  citizens.     He 

^'342?'^  was  a  man  resolved  not  to  allow  the  interests 
of  his  native  city  to  be  prejudiced  ih  his  hands,  and  one  who 
was  bold  enough  to  proceed  on  his  own  responsibility,  m 
case  the  authorities  at  home  should  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

This  came  to  pass  soon  enough.  Diopithes,  meeting 
with  resistance,  contrived  to  obtain  moneys  by  privateer- 
ing operations,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  troops,  and  then 
advanced  against  Cardia,  which  entertained  hostile  senti- 
ments and  received  support  from  Philip.  Indeed,  in  the 
year  341  he  pven  invaded  Macedonian  territory,  pillaged 
the  country,  took  fortified  places,  and  sold  the  prisoners. 
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Thia  daring  conduct  caused  extreme  astonishment.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  the  peace  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Athenians  had  passed  the  limits  of  bold  speeches, 
of  answers  declining  proposals,  of  embassies  stimulating 
others  to  movement,  and  of  military  demonstrations. 
Philip  immediately  raised  a  complaint  and  demanded 
satisfaction,  while  he  already  stood  with  his  troops  in. 
Upper  Thrace  and  drew  to  him  reinforcements  from 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

In  the  summer  the  aSair  came  to  be  discussed  in  the 
civic  assembly.  The  parties  were  directly  opposed  to  one 
another.  The  adherents  of  Philip  took  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  attacking  their  adversaries,  who,  they 
said,  were  with  criminal  frivolity  involving  the  State  in  the 
most  perilous  quarrels,  who  could  not  even  hold  their  hands, 
when  Phihp  wasso  far  distant  from  the  Attic  frontiers. 
They  demanded  the  recall  of  Dinpithes,  and  the  luflictioa 
of  punishment  upon  him  for  his  self  willed  proceedings, 
whereby  be  hxd  bj  land  and  by  sea  broken  the  peace. 

The  taaa  were  not  to  bo  denied ,  it  only  sppocjiof 
inpon  the  light  in  which  they  wete  ^^^"'^neera. 
And  now  Demoslhcncs  appeirtd  bo-  ^£„'g"u^'""^ 
fore  the  cnic  assemblj  in  onler  to  put  the  ^^  |j3,„. 
question  before  it  from  another  point  ot  view.  "■  »■")■ 
The  guilt  or  innocence  of  Diopithes  he  declared  to  be 
a  secondary  qnt&tion  ;  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  con- 
dition of  aflami,  not  a  mere  question  of  persons.  It  was 
veiy  well  tor  the  opposite  party  to  say  that  the  present 
BUtP  ot  things  was  insupportable;  that  either  open  war 
should  be  declared  to  the  king,  or  peace  honestly  kept 
"  This  decision,"  says  Demosthenes,  "  is  not  in  our  power 
at  all.  Philip  maintained  that  he  was  keeping  the  peace, 
when  he  was  marching  bis  troops  into  Oreus,  occupying 
Cardia,  and  pulling  down  the  walls  of  Phera.  If  Philip 
takes  Attic  property  and  destroys  Gre«k  cities,  that  is  no 
cavils  belli ;  but  if  we  once  in  a  way  proceed  to  action,  and 
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anywhere  hold  our  own,  complaints  are  made  ahout  a  vio- 
lation of  legal  obligations.  Are  those  who  judge  after 
this  fashion  Athenians?  Snch  tenderness  of  conscience  is 
nothing  but  treason.  We  nrnst  at  all  tames  be  armed  for 
warding  off  his  blows,  since  when,  he  comes  he  always 
comes  unexpectedly.  And  now,  when  our  troops  happen 
to  be  on  the  spot,  we  are  of  our  own  fre«  impulse  to  grati- 
fy the  king  by  leaving  the  Hellespont  uncovered,  and 
this  at  the  time  of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  will  soon  pre- 
vent us  from  sailing  thither,  while  he  is  assembling  his 
troops  there  1  And  the  general,  who  once  iu  a  way  dis- 
plays determination, — this  genera!  we  are  to  punish,  while 
in  a«t  no  one  else  is  at  fault  but  the  citizens  them- 
selves, that  objections  can  be  raised  against  the  conduct 
of  Diopithes;  for  it  is  only  the  want  of  home  support 
which  has  forced  him  to  seek  for  means  of  maintenance 
elsewhere  I  Ourselves  wo  ought  to  accuse,  uot  him.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  sending  round  envoys  to  all  the 
states,  in  order  to  call  upon  them  to  be  vigilant  j^inst 
Philip,  while  we  do  nothing  ourselves  for  our  preservation. 
For  it  is  our  preservation  which  is  in  question ;  this  we 
ought  clearly  to  perceive.  We  must  make  up  onr  minds 
to  the  fa«t  that  Philip  bates  us,  our  city,  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  all  its  inhabitants,  even  those  who  now 
boast  of  his  friendship,  but  first  and  foremost  our  constitu- 
tion. And  for  this  ho  has  good  reason ;  for  he  is  very 
well  aware  how,  even  should  he  have  brought  everything 
else  into  his  power,  he  yet  can  call  nothing  his  own  in 
safety,  so  long  as  here  among  us  popuhvr  government  pre- 
vails, inasmuch  as,  should  any  disaster  happen  to  him, 
such  as  may  in  many  ways  be&ll  a  man,  all  those  whom 
he  now  holds  together  by  force  will  come  to  us  and  take 
refuge  here ;  for  you  Athenians  are  by  your  character 
and  your  constitution  not  adapted  for  making  conquests 
and  founding  a  dominion,  but  on  the  other  hand  you  are 
indeed  adapted  for  placing  yourselves  in  the  path  of  the 
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grasping  ambition  of  others,  for  taking  from  them  their 
spoils,  and  for  helping  all  men  to  secure  liberty."  The 
atill  continuing  strong  aversion  of  the  Athenians  from  ex- 
pense and  exertion  Demosthenes  combats  by  calling 
upon  them  to  consider  what  awaits  them,  unless  they  do 
what  m  requisite.  "  For,"  he  says,  "  supposing  you  to 
have  one  of  the  gods  as  a  security  for  Philip's  leaving 
you  untouched,  in  case  you  hold  your  hands  and  abandon 
everything ;  it  is  indeed,  by  Zeus  and  ail  the  gods,  shame- 
ful for  you  and  your  city  to  sacrifice  iu  indolent  stolidity 
the  whole  number  of  the  other  Hellenes ;  and  I  for  my 
part  would  rather  be  a  dead  man  than  give  such  advice. 
But  if  another  says  it  and  convinces  you, — be  it  so ;  ab- 
stain from  defending  yourselves;  ^ve  up  everything! 
But  of  course  the  iact  is,  that  no  man  believes  in  any  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  we  ali  know  :  the  more  we  allow 
him  to  take,  the  further  he  advances,  and  the  more  power- 
ful he  becomes,  to  our  cost  and  to  our  damage.  Therefore 
we  ought  assuredly  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  the  point 
up  to  which  we  are  willing  to  Ml  back,  and  at  which,  ye 
Athenians,  wo  are  ready  to  begin  to  do  our  duty."  '  Well 
then,  when  the  moment  of  necessity  arrives.'  "  But  that 
which  free  men  call  necessity  has  already  long  ago  and 
abundantly  come  upon  us ;  since  for  such  men  there  is 
nothing  more  intolerable  than  the  shame  aroused  by  what 
they  are  forced  to  see  done  every  day.  But  that  which 
slaves  call  necessity — ohaatiseraent  and  outrage — may  the 
gods  never  let  us  undergo ! " 

Thus  Demosthenes  expounds  to  bis  fellow-citizens  the 
serious  nature  of  the  situation  ;  he  calls  upon  them  to  keep 
the  troops  together,  to  pay  property-tax,  to  unite  the  Hel- 
lenic states  for  the  pursuit  of  a  common  policy,  and  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  those  statesmen  who  serve  the  foe 
of  the  &therland. 

The  mighty  speech  produced  its  effect.  The  Macedo- 
nian partisans  Buffered  a  fresh  defeat,  and  Diopithes  was 
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not  recalled.  But  the  success  was  notwithstanding  an 
insufficient  one.  In  the  one  particular  case  the  Athenians 
had  acted  in  a  rational  and  manly  way ;  but  their  general 
proceedings  still  leit  much  to  be  desired ;  the  imminent 
danger  was  still  not  present  to  their  minds  under  a  suiS- 
ciently  close  and  bodily  aspect ;  they  were  still  unwilling 
to  renounce  tlie  wonted  sweetness  of  peace,  and  stiii  per- 
suaded themselves  that  Demosthenes  after  all  took  an 
unwarrantably   dark  view  of  the  state  of  things.      He 

The  Third  therefore  a  few  weeks  after  his  last  speech  ap- 
phiiippio.        pearcd  once  more  before  the  civic  assembly, 

oi.^ix  3  jj,  order  to  explain  to  it  after  a  still  more 
impressive  fashion,  how  in  reality  the  pea«e  no 
longer  existed,  as  Philip  and  his  friends  mendaciously 
pretended :  how  since  the  forcible  reduction  of  Phocis  war 
had  incessantly  been  made  upon  Athens ;  and  how  the 
present  issue  was,  not  the  Hellespont  and  Byzantium,  but 
the  city  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  Hellas,  During 
the  last  fourteen  years,  says  Demosthenes,  Philip  has  been 
incessantly  intent,  wherever  Hellenes  dwell,  upon  carry- 
ing through  with  an  unrestricted  use  of  violence  the 
schemes  of  his  lust  of  dominion.  "More  tlian  thirty 
Hellenic  towns  he  haa  destroyed  in  Thrace,  so  tliat  over 
the  Soil  which  they  covered  men  may  pass  without  being 
aware  of  them ;  at  Delphi  he  has  deprived  us  of  our 
rights,  and  lets  one  of  his  servants  exercise  the  presidency 
there.  Thermopyl^  is  occupied  by  his  troops ;  the  exist- 
ence of  Phocia  as  a  country  is  annihilated ;  Thessaly  ia 
torn  asunder  and  in  bondage ;  in  Eubcea  he  has  established 
despots :  Megara  he  has  threatened,  and  Ambracia  and 
Leucas-  Elis  and  the  other  Peloponaesian  cities  he  has 
already  in  his  hands;  Naupactus  he  promises  to  the 
^tolians;  Echinus,  the  BceotJaa  frontier-town,  he  has 
taken  without  ceremony  from  the  Thebans;  and  as  he  is 
on  the  one  side  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  the  Ionian 
Sea,  so  on  the  other  he  is  extending  his  grasp  towards  the 
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Hellespont,  holds  Cardia  occupied,  marches  upon  Byzan- 
tium,—iind  of  such  an  advance  on  all  sides  are  the 
Hellenes  remaining  tranquil  spectators,  as  if  a  natural 
force  were  in  qnestion,— a  hail-cloud,  on  the  approach  of 
which  every  man  contents  himself  with  praying  that  it 
may  spare  his  fields  ?  The  same  Hellenes,  who  were 
formerly  so  sensitive  and  Jealous,  if  a  Hellenic  city  assert- 
ed its  superior  power,  now  allow  the  most  shameful  wrongs 
to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  a  vile  Maoedoniau ! 

"  Wherefore  were  the  Hellenes  formerly  terrible  to  the 
barbarians,  while  now  the  reverse  is  the  case?  Not  their 
want  of  r^ources  is  in  fault,  but  the  lack  of  that  spirit 
which  of  old  victoriously  defended  the  liberty  of  Hellas 
against  the  overwhelming  might  of  the  Persians.  In  those 
days  every  one  was  accounted  devoid  of  honor  wLo  entered 
into  relations  with  the  barbarians,  and  he  who  had  been 
gained  over  by  gold  was  an  object  of  universal  contempt 
This  sense  of  honor  has  vanished;  men  play  with  treason, 
and  no  longer  possess  the  force  of  hating  what  is  evil. 
Are  not  even  traitors,  known  to  the  whole  town,  called 
upon  to  address  the  civic  assembly,  although  the  examples 
of  Olynthus  and  other  cities  show  what  are  the  conse- 
quences, if  the  citizens  listen  to  the  traitors  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  caught  in  the  network  of  lies?  If  the 
Olynthiaus  were  now  still  able  to  take  counsel,  they  would 
have  many  a  thing  to  say,  which  might  have  preserved 
them  from  ruin,  had  they  understood  it  and  taken  it  to 
beart  at  the  right  season.  In  the  same  way  the  citizens 
of  Oreus,  the  Phocians  and  the  other  victims  of  Philippic 
ambition.  All  this  is  now  too  late.  But  as  long  as  a 
vessel — whether  great  or  small — can  be  kept  above  the 
■water,  so  long  the  mariner,  the  steersman,  and  all  the 
rest,  must  zealously  labor,  lest  no  man  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  cause  it  to  heel  over.  Therefore,  ye  men 
of  Athena,  so  long  as  we  are  still  unimpaired,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  greatest  city,  of  numerous  resources  and  of  the 
17* 
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fulpess  of  our  repute,  it  behooves  us  to  do  our  part.  We 
must  place  ourselves  ia  a  state  of  defence,  resolved,  even 
though  all  the  remaioiiig  Hellenes  without  exception 
consented  to  enter  into  bondage,  to  fight  for  liberty,  so  far 
as  in  ourselves  lies.  This  we  must  openly  attest,  pro- 
claiming our  resolutions  by  embassies  into  Peloponnesus, 
to  Rhodes,  to  Chios  and  to  Susa;  for  the  Persian  king  too 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  Macedonian's  succeeding  in 
overthrowing  everything.  But  above  all  our  own  resolu- 
tion must  stand  fast;  for  it  is  folly  to  take  thought  of 
others,  while  sacrificing  what  belongs  to  oneself;  and  in 
the  first  place  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to  do  our  own 
duty,  and  then  to  unite,  and  address  exhortations  to,  the 
remaining  Hellenes.  Thus  it  befits  such  a  city  as  yours 
is.  But  if  you  Athenians  intend  to  wait,  till  peradventuro 
the  Chalcidiaus  shall  save  Hellas  or  the  Mc^areans,  while 
you  in  a  craven  spirit  withdraw  from  the  task,  you  think 
wongly.  All  these  are  satisfied,  so  long  as  they  are 
themselves  preserved  ;  but  you  it  behooves  to  bring  this  to 
pass.  Nay,  for  yon  your  ancestors  acquired  this  office  of 
honor,  and  even  amidst  great  perils  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing it  as  your  inheritance !  Thus  this  speech  supplements 
what  was  wanting  in  the  former,  and  draws  tho  attention 
of  the  Athenians  from  the  particular  aifair  to  the  general 
situation,  from  the  Chersonnesus  to  Hellas,  from  the  Attic 
policy  to  the  Hellenic,  which  Demosthenes  brings  home  to 
the  Athenians  and  commends  to  them  as  their  own.* 

The  mightiestof  all  the  popular  orations  of  Demosthenes 

was  also  attended  by  the  greatest  success ;  it  finally  de- 

tprmined  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens,  who  had  gradually 

more  and  more  come  over  to  his  side.     The 

The  effects  „         ,  , ,  ,  ,     i  i  .j. 

oftiie  party  of  Eubulus  could  no  longer  hold  its  own 

"^"^'^     ■        against  him  ;  it  retired,  and  thus  the  conduct 

•  IMopithos:  Ilenl.  is,  15.  TheorAtloni«(«T5u  ivX.pinivtJji^  iind  the  Thiri 
Piiltepfe  (which  is  preserved  both  in  Its  oviginnl  edition  and  In  one  eriarged 
by  supplements  of  on  ancient  date)  are  the  Ift^t  and  fli  the  same  time  the 
greatest  Orations  ofStata  by  Deniustheiies  posscased  by  us. 
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of  public  affairs  virtually  came  into  tlie  hands  of  Demos- 
thenes. A  favorable  influence  was  exercised  by  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Thrace.  The  undertakings  of  the  king 
there  inspired  the  Athenians  with  more  apprehension  than 
the  occupation  of  Phocis  and  Therraopylai.  They  re- 
membered the  times  of  Lysander,  and  saw  ruin  approach- 
ing for  the  second  time  from  the  Hellespont  through  a 
cutting-off  of  the  supplies  of  corn.  Moreover,  at  this  time 
a  better  spirit  was  arising  outside  as  well  as  inside  Athens, 
— a  recognition  of  the  danger  menacing  all  Hellas,  and  a 
determined  courage  for  the  contest  on  behalf  of  liberty. 
Doubtless  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  which  were  wide- 
ly spread  about  Hellas,  co-operated  in  producing  this 
effect;  a  movement  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  had  been 
quietly  pret>aiing  itself;  and  accordingly  the  embassies, 
which  had  been  sent  out  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 
this  time  remained  no  empty  and  fruitless  formalities; 
they  in  real  truth  constituted  the  commencement  of  a 
combination  among  Hellenic  states  for  purposes  of  offence 
and  defence  against  Philip's  lust  of  dominion. 

On  this  occasion  also  Demosthenes  personal-      jj^mos- 
ly  participated   with  the  utmost  zeal    in  the  J^'j,™™"' 
execution  of  his  proposals.     In  the  summer  of    oi.  eix^t 
341  he  repaired  to  the  theatre  of  war,  where 
the  first    decisive  events  were  to  he  looked    for,— to  the 
Hellespont,  in  order  tlicre  to  do  his  best  towards  keeping 
the  Athenians  at  their  posts,  and  to  Byzantium ;  for  the 
latter  was  at  present  the  most  important  point  in  the 
regions  of  the  northern  seas,  the  commanding  spot  for  the 
traffic  between  the  Pontus  and  the  Archipelago,  as  well  aa 
for  the  passage  from  Europe  to  Asia. 

The  Persian  AVars  had  first  made  Byzan-     B„,anti"rn. 
tium  a  European  city  (vol.  Ji.  p-  369),  and  at 
the  same  time  an   important    member  of  tiie  Hellenic 
federal  power,  which  was  at  that  time  forming  as  against 
the  East.    Of  all  Greek  colonies,  however,  Byzantium  was 
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invariably  the  least  incliaed  to  take  its  place  as  a  member 
of  a  greater  body.  Freed  from  all  danger  since  the  Per- 
sian Empire  bad  become  enfeebled,  the  city  gave  itself  up 
to  ita  particular  commercial  interests ;  nor  was  any  other 
Greek  city  equally  privileged  by  nature  as  a  maritime 
town.  For  Byzantium  was  not  only  the  natural  centre 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Pontus,  but  also  of  the  industry 
of  the  fisheries ;  and  while  the  other  cities  took  part  in 
this  lucrative  pursuit  amidst  a  variety  of  difBculties  and 
dangers,  the  current  of  the  sea  drove  the  dense  shoals 
of  the  tunny-fish,  precisely  at  the  time  when  they  had 
atiained  to  their  most  perfect  condition,  into  the  harbor 
of  Byzantium,  so  tJiat  the  moat  abundant  of  natural  bless- 
ings was  thus  without  trouble  poured  into  the  lap  of  its 
citizens  The  city  being,  moreover,  distinguished  by  its 
strong  situation  on  a  peninsula,  by  its  healthy  climate  and 
its  fertile  neighborhood,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  very 
defiant  spirit  of  self-confidence  developed  itself  at  Byzan- 
tium, and  that  even  individual  Hellenes,  who  established 
a  firm  fooling  here,  such  as  Pausanias  (vol,  ii.  p.  370)  and 
Clearchus  (vol.  iv.  p.  184),  when  in  this  city,  deemed 
themselves  invincible.  Already  during  the  Samian  War, 
Byzantium  had  sought  to  break  loose  from  her  connexion 
with  Athens  (vol.  ii.  p.  520),  In  the  Pcloponaesian  War, 
Alcibiades  restored  the  Attic  supremacy  on  the  Hellespont 
(vol.  iii.  p.  506).  Hereupon  ensued  successively  the  efl3)rts 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Spartans,  the  Thebans  (vol.  iv.  p. 
499)  ;  but  none  of  these  cities  was  strong  enough  to  give 
the  proper  force  to  its  claims.  This  tended  to  heighten 
the  arrogance  of  the  Byzantines,  until  at  last  the  Social 
War  gave  them  the  desired  opportunity  of  being  reckoned 
among  independent  maritime  states.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment Byzantium  had  ships  in  numbers,  perhaps  equalling 
those  belonging  to  Athens ;  it  possessed  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory ;  it  had  a  series  of  subject  seaports  on  the  Pontus 
and  on  the  Propontis,  and  had  established  a  connexion 
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with  Perinthus,  one  of  the  strongest  maritirae  perimhus. 
fortresses  of  the  ancient  world,  a  city  which 
kept  an  army  of  30,000  men.  For  this  reason  the  crafty 
Philip  had  matte  advances  of  so  amiable  a  nature  to  the 
Byzantines ;  he  had  contrived  to  intertwine  their  interest 
with  his  own,  and  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  them 
for  combating  in  common  the  Thi-acian  princes. 

Ix,  had  now  become  the  task  of  Demosthenes      Aiiisnoe 
to  heal  the  evil  rift,  which  had  been  made  here  ^^ji*™"^^^ 
by  the  Social  War;  to  bring  back  to  tho  side   Bjzanuum. 
of  Athena  the  defiant,  arrogant,  and  unfriendly  ^.'-^^'^^t 
maritime  city;  to  convince  its  citizens  of  the 
danger  by  which  they  too  were  threatened,  and  to  proffer 
the  aid  of  the  Athenians.   Circumstances  were  in  his  favor, 
since   such   a   condition  of  discord,  as  according  to  the 
anticipations  of  Demosthenes  had   been  inevitable,  had 
actually  already  come  to  prevail  between  Philip  and  By- 
zantium.    The    Byzantines   had   refused   the  aid   which 
Philip  had   demanded  from   them.     They  had  become 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  his  proximity  was  becoming  more 
dangerous  to  them  than  that  of  the  Thra«ian  princes,  upon 
whom  he  wished  to  make  war  in  their  company.     At  this 
season  Demosthenes  arrived.     It  was  the  right  moment  for 
overcoming,  in  view  of  the  common  danger,  the  unbending 
pride  of  the  Byzantines  and  their  mistrust  of  Athens ;  the 
two  most  important  maritime  cities  joined  hands,  and  the 
Athenians  sent  troops  to  the  HeUespont,  to  Tcnedns,  to 
Proconnesns,  in  order  publicly  to  prove,  to  their  friends 
and  foes  alike,  their  determination  to  uphold  their  power 
in  tho  Northern  Seas.* 

Envoys  were  simultaneously  sent  to  Rhodes     Embasaica 
and  to  Chios,  where  Hyperides  was  probably  c'hki"''Bnd' 
the  spokesman  of  the  Athenians ;  while  Ephi-  Pf^r^if- 
altes  went  to  Susa,  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  govern- 

*  Byzantium :  Bern,  xviii,  241. 
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ment  there  the  daDgcre  arising  for  the  security  of  the 
Persian  empire  out  of  the  advance  of  the  Macedonians 
into  the  Northern  routes  of  the  sea,  and  accoi-dingly  to 
propose  the  conclusiou  of  a  treaty  of  subsidies  with  Athens 
and  her  alHcs.  At  the  court  of  the  Great  King  it  was 
thought  impossible  to  enter  upon  these  proposals;  iudeed, 
they  were  abruptly  rejected  in  roraembraace  of  the  hostile 
bearing  of  Athens  on  former  occasions  (p.  249).  The 
dangerous  nature  of  Philip's  advances  was,  however,  not 
roistaken  at  Susa ;  a  vigilant  eye  was  kept  upon  the  Helles- 
pont ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  convenient  expedient,  secretly 
to  support  the  Attic  defence  of  the  Chersonnesus,  in  order 
thus  to  secure  an  obstruction  against  the  advance  of  the 
Macedonians.  The  leaders  of  the  war-party  at  Athens  are 
also  said  to  have  received  gifts  of  money ;  and  it  is  in 
itself  not  improbable,  that  at  this  time  the  same  policy  was 
pursued  at  Susa,  as  ia  the  days  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Corinthian  War  (vol.  iv.  p.  236),  negotiations  being  carried 
on,  not  with  the  Greek  stat^,  but  with  individual  party- 
leaders,  and  means  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
latter,  which  they  were  to  employ  according  as  they 
thought  &t.* 

^^^^_  During  the  labors  of  these  embassies  very 

thenen  and  importaut  steps  had  been  taken  in  Greece  it- 
self. Demosthenes  had  throughout  kept 
Eubcea  in  view ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  actual  outbreak 
of  the  war  became  removed  beyond  doubt,  this  island  rose 
in  importance,  as  well  to  Philip  for  the  purpose  of  an 
attack  upon  Athens,  as  to  the  Athenians  for  that  of  the 
defence  of  Attica  and  the  prosecution  of  a  successful  war. 
In  this  respect  the  greatest  importance  attached  to  the 
combination  of  Demosthenes  with  Callias,  the  son  of 
Mnesarchus  (p.  376),  who  was  in  the  first  i 

*HypHrlde9'*^i'Po&MQ!andXciiiiic;SBiippe,  i 
Bltas:  ra.  XO™i.  8*7;  fflschin.  Hi,  SIS;  [Dem.]  i 
money  sent  to  Diopithea  n^rtSn !  Ariatot.  Ilhel.  11.  i 
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upon  liberatms;  his  own  island  and  uniting  it  under  the 
leadership  of  his  native  city  of  Chak-i»,  but  who  iu  this 
eudeavor  was  naturally  obliged  to  seek  for  a  support  iu 
the  neighbor-states,  and  therefore  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  patriotpai-ty  at  Athens.  Callias  is  tLe  first  stateaman 
outside  of  Attica  who  attached  himself  to  Demosthenes, 
and  Chalcis  the  first  neighbor-city  who  offered  its  alliance, 
and  which  was  not  merely  anxious  to  receive  aid,  like 
Rhodes,  Megalopolis  and  others,  but  also  most  zealously 
went  forward  itself.  As  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars 
Athens  and  Sparta  placed  themselves  in  the  van,  in  order 
to  gather  the  patriot-party,  so  now  the  same  step  was 
taken  by  Athens  and  Chalcis  ;  they  were  the  two  cities, 
which  first  concluded  the  League,  and  then  sought  for  the 
accession  of  others.  Hereby  the  good  cause  assumed  a 
Hellenic  character,  and  awakened  a  greater  amount  of 
confidence.  Demosthenes  contrived  to  turn  to  the  host 
account  the  advantage  of  existing  circumstaaees ;  he  never 
forgot  to  direct  attention  to  tha  main  point,  and  prevented 
the  wrecking  of  the  great  result  upon  secondary  matters, 
in  particular  upon  such  as  had  reference  to  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  formerly  dependent  confederates. 
Demosthenes  and  Callias  travelled  together  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  into  the  AVestern  districts.  The  TiieNoUon- 
Acarnanians,  probablj  irritated  by  Philip's  aiLe^uB. 
treaties  with  the  ^tohau"  piomised  their  ac-  9^-^^^i^ 
cession  ;  together  with  them  the  Xienoadians ; 
then  the  Corinthims  and  Achreans;  lastly, 
Megara.  A  regular  scale  of  contributions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  common  land  and  naval  power  was  agreed  upon. 
The  Euboeana  bound  themselves  to  pay  forty  talents,  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Megareans  sixty. 

Calliaa  made  a  report  to  the  civic  community  at  Athens 
on  the  results  of  his  embassy  ;  Demosthenes  corroborated 
the  successful  laying  of  the  foundations  of  a  national  asso- 
ciation agwnst  Philip ;  and  for  the  next  month  was  fixed 
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the  definitive  conclusion  of  the  treaties,  and  the  first  meeting 
of  the  new  Federal  Council  under  the  presidency  of 
Athens.  It  was  a  gooil  sign,  that  during  the  progress  of 
these  preparations  the  struggle  against  the  Macedonian 
influence  had  been  succeasfully  commenced ;  &r  the  more 
limited  Armed  League  between  Athens,  Megara,  and 
Chalcis  had  already  come  into  cfiect.  Callias  and  his 
brother  Tanrobthencs  had  in  company  with  Cephisophon, 
tlie  commander  of  tho  Attic  auxiliary  force,  marched  out 
against  Oreus,  which  naturally  seemed  to  them  the  point 
of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  because  it  was  from 
this  position  that  the  tenure  of  the  northern  Sporades, 
Sciathus  and  others,  was  threatened.  Already  by  01.  cix. 
3,  B.  c.  341,  the  Tyrant  Philistides  had  been  slain,  and  the 
city  secured. 

With  redoubled  courage  the  further  proposals  of  De- 
mosthenes were  now  entered  upon.  The  deputies  met  at 
Athens  in  the  commencement  of  the  spring  of  the  year 
340,  in  order  to  settle  the  treaties.  Different  views 
obtained  as  to  whether  a  fixed  scale  of  contributions 
should  be  adopted,  or  the  war-expenses,  which,  as  Hege- 
Bippus  insisted,  were  of  their  nature  not  determinable 
beforehand,  be  ex  poet  facto  divided.  As  to  the  main 
point  a  good  understanding  was  arrived  at,  and  a  League 
was  established,  in  which,  under  the  presidency  of  Athens, 
Eubcea,  Megara,  Achaia,  Corinth,  Leueas,  Acarnania, 
Ambracia,  and  Corcyra  took  part. 

Liberation  Athens  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes 
of  Eubcea.  did  more  than  it  was  her  precise  duty  to  con- 
(b'c'mo)  tribute.     He  urged  matters  forward  with  irre- 

Spring,  sistible  energj%  in  order  that  above  all  things 
the  League  might  be  open  to  action  as  soon  as 
possible.  Moneys  and  vessels  were  made  over  to  the 
Eubcean  communities;  and  Demosthenes  liad  afterwards 
to  hear  himself  blamed,  for  having  in  his  Hellenic  zeal 
impaired  the  paiticniar  interests  of  his  native  city.    But 
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be  well  knew  what  lie  was  doing.  The  advancea  in 
money  and  ships  made  by  Athens  essentially  contributed 
to  ^ve  the  death-blow  to  the  rotten  peace,  which  be  de- 
sired to  see  destroyed.  From  Eubcea  landings  were  made 
on  the  Ps^assean  Gulf;  Thessaliau  towns  were  occupied; 
Macedonian  vessels  seized.  In  the  Northern  islands  also 
bloody  conflicts  already  occurred.  Halonn^us  had  fellen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Peparethians,  who  had  made  its 
Macedonian  garrison  prisoners.  Philip  in  return  caused 
Peparethus  to  be  devastated,  while  the  Athenians  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  island  and  gave  instructions  to  their  ships 
to  make  reprisals  upon  Macedonian  property.  The  Athe- 
nians had  been  as  it  were  transfonned ;  they  now  set  to 
work  with  absolute  unscrupulousness  within  the  city  as 
well  as  outside.  In  Athens  a  certain  Anaxinus  of  Oreus, 
who  pretended  to  be  making  purchases  on  behalf  of  queen 
Olympias,  was  arrested  as  a  spy  and  executed.  Abroad, 
an  attack  upon  Euhtea  was  expected  ;  it  was  indispensable 
to  oveithrow  the  other  Tyrants  too  as  speedily  as  possible, 
who  promoted  the  schemes  of  the  Macedonians,  in  particu- 
lar aitarchus  of  Eretria,  who  had  with  Phocian  mercena- 
ries ousted  Plutarehns  (p.  276).  At  Athena  the  most 
priuseworthy  ardor  was  displayed.  Forty  vessels  were 
equipped  by  voluntary  contributions;  under  the  proved 
leadership  of  Phocion,  Eretria  was  taken  and  Clitarchus 
slain ;  and  herewith  all  Eubcea  was  once  more  free.  A 
multitude  of  unexpected  successes  rapidly  succeeded  one 
another  in  this  period.  Taken  singly,  they  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  cause  anxiety  to  Philip,  but  together  they  could 
not  fail  to  attest  to  him  a  very  remarkable  revulsion  in 
public  opinion.  The  most  daring  policy  on  the  part  of 
Demosthenes  was  now  welcome  to  the  civic  body ;  the 
opposite  party,  upon  which  a  fresh  blow  had  been  inflicted 
by  judicial  proof  being  given  of  an  understanding  between 
.ffischines  and  AnaxJnus,  was  poweriess;  while  Demos- 
thenes was  publicly  recognized  as  the  statesman  at  the 
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holm  of  affairs,  and  was  on  the  motion  of  Aristonicus  for 
tlio  first  time  honored  by  a  golden  wreath  at  the  Dionysia. 
Indetd,  the  national  ill-will  against  Philip  was  becoming 
so  iutense,  that  at  Olympia  too  the  mention  of  his  aame 
was  heard  with  luud  expressions  of  disfiivor.* 

The  circumstances  were  highly  favorable  for  tlie  success 
of  the  Demosthenic  policy ;  for  Philip  was  at  a  distance, 
piiiii  'a        ^""^  involved  in  a  war  which  he  could  not 
Thrae^         immediately  break  off,  so  as  to   hasten   into 
01.  o'iji.  2  Hellas  and  burst  asunder  the  League  now  in 

(B.  c  842).  process  of  formation,  before  it  attained  to  its 
full  strength,  Philip  had  from  the  first  pursued  a  double 
method  of  conducting  war,  tlie  one  against  the  Hellenes 
and  the  other  against  the  barbarians.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  he  invariably  sought  to  obtain  a  recognition  peace- 
able in  form ;  with  the  latter  he  only  had  in  view,  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  an  advantageous  extension  of  his  em- 
pire, pillage,  and  the  increase  of  his  military  forces.  Thus, 
after  having  apparently  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  the 
Greek  states,  Philip  had  already  for  more  than  two  years 
been  engaged  in  a  war,  the  objects  of  which  were  the 
conquest  of  an  entire  complex  of  territories  and  the  gradu- 
al conversion  of  it  into  a  province.  Macedonia  was  no 
longer  to  be  the  boundary-land  of  European  civilization. 
The  vast  land  of  the  Thracians  on  either  side  of  Mount 
Htemus,  hitherto  only  opened  at  its  rims,  a  land  full  of 
mighty  rivers,  full  of  forests  and  mines,  of  pastures  and 

*  Upon  tho  history  of  Iho  (Third)  Eubcean  War  newHght  ia  thraira  by  tlie 
ScSoiiB  to  JEaehia.  ??  85  and  lat,  of  wliloh  I  have  made  uae  in  the  text.  Li- 
beration of  OrenB  in  the  month  of  Seirophorlon,  01.  el*.  3,  by  Cephiaophon, 
who  at  that  time.had  taken  np  a  position  near  Seiathus  (BoBobh,  Bix«rlcmdta. 
4aO;B3hneli:e.  Jb™oBim|7e8,730)[Of  Ereirtfl.01.  cix.4(Bprlngof31!l).on  which 
oooa-sion  Clitarohus  WB9  alsla.  In  this  eampatpi  Hyperides  took  part  as 
trfarareh  on  one  of  the  two  triremes  presented  hy  him:  Wf.  X Orat  660 
(jntSiffiMO!  Tf.  'ApSpjli,  Boeokh,  442, 498).  Cf,  Bahifer,  11.  480  anil  F.  Schiillz 
In  Neue  Jahti.  flir  IWloL  ISBfl,  p.  H4.  Anaiinua  the  spy:  aischin.  iii.  ffi3; 
Dem.  mfll.  IK.— Arlstonleus,  son  of  Mloophajias;  fgai  ViLX  Oral.  SiS.— 
Olympiai  Hutacoh,  ISar.  467, 
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tracts  for  tillage,  was,  with  its  peoples,  to  be  made  to  do 
liim  service,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  aa  a  bridge  both 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  and  for  the 
conquest  of  the  continent  beyond.  To  this  task  he  was 
entirely  devoted  during  a  series  of  years,  while  he  left  his 
son  to  conduct  the  business  of  government  at  Pella.  la 
Thrace  too  Philip  a«ted  in  siccordance  with  the  stand- 
points of  Hellenic  culture,  in  contending  against  barba- 
rians who  had,  at  all  times  within  the  memory  of  man,  in- 
cessantly endangei-ed  the  Greek  coast-towns.  Hereby  be 
deemed  that  he  acquired  a  claim  upon  a  protecting 
supremacy  over  the  neighboring  Greeks ;  here,  too,  be  de- 
clined no  opportunity  offering  itself  to  him  of  forming 
peaceable  bonds  of  connexion,  and  preferred  alliances  to 
any  other  means  of  extending  tlie  boundaries  of  his  empire. 
But  in  other  respects  bis  system  of  carrying  on  war  here 
was  utterly  different  from  that  adopted  by  him  in  the 
regions  of  Greece  itself, — in  particular  after  he  had  over- 
thrown the  principalities  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
and  was  hereupon  fighting  against  the  mounttun  tribes, 
which  eonfrontod  him  with  an  unbroken  love  of  liberty. 
To  the  changes  in  the  fortune  of  war  and  to  the  difficulty 
of  a  permanent  subjugation  were  now  added  the  troubles 
arising  from  the  rough  climate  and  the  trackless  country. 
The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  quartera  in 
wretched  pits  in  the  earth ;  and  the  heaviest  of  losses  had 
incessantly  to  be  made  good  by  the  despatch  of  more  and 
more  fresh  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

But  it  was  not  oaly  as  a  general  that  Philip  was  here 
occupied ;  he  was  also  for  years  engaged  upon  the  explo- 
ration of  the  country,  the  study  of  its  resources,  the  estab- 
lishment of  order  in  it,  and  the  securing  of  such  acquisi- 
tions a^  had  been  made.  Eoads  were  constructed  and 
towns  founded,  in  order  to  make  safe  the  routes  by  land 
and  water,  as  well  as  to  turn  the  mines  to  full  account. 
Thus  there  arose  in  the  land,  which  had  formed  the  nu- 
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cleua  of  the  ancient  Thrsiciaii  empire,  a  series  of  Macedo- 
nian colonies,  Philippopolis  on  tlie  Hebrus,  and  Calybe 
and  Bine  on  its  tribntary  rivers, — places  in  which  nnder 
the  superintendence  of  armed  forces  convicts  were  settled, 
in  order  to  make  the  soil  arable  and  the  district  habitable. 
Since  the  spring  of  the  year  342  Philip  was  engaged  upon 
these  tasks,  which  claimed  his  personal  attention,  so  that 
he  could  only  take  thought  incidentally  of  any  quarrels 
at  a  greater  distance. 

The  main  object  had  been  achieved ;  the  rude  country 
of  the  interior  had  been  subjected  by  enormous  exertions 
and  sacrifices ;  the  dynastic  power  of  Macedonia  had 
been  almost  trebled ;  the  two  empires  of  the  North,  which 
had  developed  themselves  menacingly  above  Hellas,  the 
basins  of  the  western  and  those  of  the  eastern  rivers  (p. 
15),  had  at  last  been  blended  into  a  single  whole.  But 
there  was  yet  wanting  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work,  to  wit  the  uuion  wth  the  newly-conquered  mainland 
of  tho  Greek  coast-places,  which  were  in  this  quarter  to 
serve  him  after  the  same  fashion  as  Araphipolis,  Potidtea, 
&c.,  had  in  the  case  of  his  earlier  acquisitions.  Until  he 
was  possessed  of  these  towns,  ho  was  not  master  over  the 
routes  of  the  sea ;  without  them  hia  entire  war  of  conquest 
remained  an  utterly  incomplete  and  defective  under- 
taking ;  they  shut  him  up  in  the  interior.  He  had  sought 
to  gain  his  end  hy  treaties  ;  but  in  vain.  Very  inoppor- 
tunely he  saw  arising  not  only  in  the  peninsula  on  the 
Hellespont,  but  also  in  the  Greek  towns  on  the  Bosporus 
and  on  the  Propontis,  a  spirit  of  vigorous  recalcitrance ; 
and,  instead  of  peaceably  accomplishing  his  purposes,  he 
was  forced  here  at  the  Northern  Straits  to  begin  a  war,  in 
which  successively  the  Persians,  the  Athenians  and  their 
confederates  became  engaged.  At  this  point  the  contest 
between  Europe  and  Asia  unexpectedly  oame  to  an  out- 
break ;  and  at  this  point  the  peace  with  Athens  was,  after 
an  endurance  of  seven  years,  at  last  openly  broken. 
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The  question  turned  ou  Perinthua  and  Byzantium. 
Both  cities  refiised  to  become  the  allies  of  Philip  ;  hia 
filial  campaigns  in  Thrace  had  therefore  to  be  directed 
agtdnst  these  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  them, 
even  against  their  ivill,  into  the  new  territory  of  the  Mace- 
douo-Thracian  empire. 

Perinthua  was  first  assaulted.     Siege-towers      ^^^^^  ^j, 
120  feet  iu  height  were  erected,  in  order  to  P^rimiiuS' 
hurl  missiles  from  above  upon  the  walls  ;  and   ^^-^^^  i  !"■ 
at  the  same  time  subterraneous  passages  were 
mined,  so  that  the  city  might  also  be  entered  underground. 
Hereupon  the  fleet  was  brought  to  the  spot,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  which  might  have  arrived   by  sea. 
For  Philip  evei^thing  depended  upon  carrying  the  siege 
to  a  speedy  i^ue  ;  constantly  changing  his  troops,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  walls,  and  notwithstanding  the  valor 
of  the  citizens,  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  the  se- 
curity of  the  peninsular  situation,  and  the  support  ac- 
corded by  Byzantium,  a  protracted  resistance  was  impos- 
sible.    At  this  moment  there  arrived  unexpected  succor 
from  the  opposite  shore,  a  support  offered  to  the  Greek 
struggles  for  liberty  by  Persia. 

The  Persians  were  not  by  nature  so  stolid,  as  to  remain 
apathetic  spectators,  while  king  Philip  was  making  him- 
self master  of  the  strong  positions  on  the  shore  opposite  to 
their  own  ;  their  attention  had  moreover  been  directed  to 
the  danger  by  Ephialtes  (p.  395)  ;  and  they  had  doubtless 
taken  advantage  of  the  warning.  Attic  influence  is  to  be 
all  the  more  readily  a^umed,  inasmuch  as  an  Athenian, 
ApoUodorua,  conducted  across  the  auxiliary  force,  which 
had  been  collected  by  Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Lesser  Phry- 
gia,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighboring  governors. 
Already  this  participation  in  the  movement  by  several 
satraps  allows  us  to  conclude,  that  the  orders  for  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  Great  King  himself.  But  undoubted- 
ly it  was  principally  due  to  the  skilfulness  of  the  Attic 
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leader  that  the  succor  arrived  at  the  riglit  moment,  and 
that  the  introductioE  through  the  lin<s  of  the  blockading 
array  of  troops,  money,  provender  and  oeccssaries  of  war, 
was  successfully  accomplished.  From  Byzantium  too 
fresh  aid  arrived  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  king, 
who  had  already  broken  through  the  circle  of  walls  round 
Perinthus,  was  met  by  so  vigorous  a  resistance  out  of  the 
houses  and  from  behind  stone-walls  which  had  been 
thrown  up,  that  he  was  forced  to  turn  back  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and,  after  euormous  sacrifices  and  exertions 
which  had  occupied  several  months,  was  obliged  to  depart 
with  his  main  force. 

He  rapidly  turned  upon  Byzantium,  whose 
Byzsntium.  resources  he  supposed  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
01.  ex.  1  (b,  participation  of  its  citizens  in  the  struggle  at 
Perinthus  But  he  tound  the  city  better  pre 
pared  than  ho  hal  expected  beat  of  all 
through  the  factthit  the  cimc  communitj  which  genei 
ally  was  notorious  for  disorler  and  want  of  disciphne 
had  now  given  itself  up  t>  a  man  i\ho  m  full  measure  de 
served  and  possesbed  its  confidence.  This  was  Leon,  a 
pupil  of  Plato.  As  commander-in-chief  he  stood,  like 
Pericles  at  Athens,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  State,  which 
recognized  the  necessity  of  the  guidance  of  a  single  hand. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Leon  that  the  sister- 
city  had  been  supported  with  the  exertion  of  all  the 
strength  of  Byzantium  ;  by  his  advice  the  Byzantines  had, 
when  Philip  approached  against  them,  withdrawn  within 
their  walls,  and  not  afforded  the  king  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity of  an  open  battle.  Leon  trusted  in  the  position  of 
the  city  and  in  its  mighty  defensive  works.  Situate  on  a 
peninsula,  washed  on  the  south  and  east  side  by  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Propontis,  on  the  north  side  by  the  arm  of 
the  sea  called  from  ancient  times  the  Golden  Horn,  the 
city  was  only  on  the  third  and  narrowest  side  connected 
with   the  Thracian   mainland.     Walls   of  extraordinary 
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strength  surrounded  the  entire  peDinsuIa,  double  ranges 
of  walls  securing  the  land-side.  But  even  the  strongest 
■walls  were  incapable  of  preserving  the  city ;  and  now  the 
hour  arrived  for  Byzantium,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
the  other  cities  of  the  North  which  had  fallen  away  from 
Athens,  when  upon  Athens  it  too  had  to  place  its  last 
hope.  Leon,  the  pupil  of  the  Academy,  doubtless  essen- 
tially contributed  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a 
connexion  mth  Athens  ;  and  in  this  too  Byaantium  was 
specially  fortunate,  that  what  had  been  neglected  in  the 
case  of  Amphipolia  and  Olyuthus,  or  had  been  done  too 
late,  was  here  effected  at  the  right  moment  and  in  a  suffi- 
cient way.  In  the  interval  a  totally  different  time  had 
begun,  and  a  warlike  spirit  prevailed  which,  having  been 
called  forth  by  Demosthenes,  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Greece.* 

"When  Philip  advanced  upon  Byzantium,  he  was 
already  at  war  with  Athens.  He  had  unscrupulously 
passed  through  Attic  territory,  in  order  to  cover  his  fleet, 
when  it  was  sailing  up  through  the  Hellespont  for  the 
siege  of  the  cities,  and  had  caused  ships  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  their  confederates  to  be  seized.  Athens  called  him 
to  account  for  these  proceedings.  She  received  an  answer 
from  the  camp  before  Perinthus,  in  which  the  king  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  injured  party  and  the  Athenians  as 
those  who  were  provoking  the  conflict,  and  cast  upon  them 
the  guilt  of  having  broken  the  peace.  It  was  a  mere  dis- 
pute of  words ;  for  in  point  of  fact,  as  nobody  could  doubt, 
the  peace  had  been  broken  on  botli  sides  and  was  untena- 
ble ;  so  that  the  only  point  of  importance  was  the  actual 
it  of  the  open  rupture.     It  was  in  the  interest  of 

.  in  Thraee  when  DemoatheneB  made  the 
the  dHte  of  which  is  the  yenr  341.  towards 
(July)!  Dam.  Tiit.  2.— Cnlybe  •  noi^(^iro*w :' 

hus:  Philoohorua.  JVaflm,  135  ;  T)Iod.  sri.  74. 

Tib  otderH  of  the  Great  King  are  meationed 
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Philip  to  delay  this  moment ;  he  therefore  once  more  at^ 
tempted  to  terrify  his  adversaries,  aud  in  his  manifesto 
made  cei-tain  final  demande,  the  rejection  of  which  he 
would  feel  bound  to  regard  as  a  declaration  of  wa 

o->en  war  '^^^  Athenians  replied  to  this     t    atitm  bj 

piimr"nd  piilling  down  the  pillars  of  peace  and  mo  e 
Athens.  decisively  than  ever  committing  tbem&e  ve^  to 

the  guidance  of  Demosthenes.     That  the  for  ii  d  u 

on  the  sea-routes  of  the  Pontns,  that  Byzanti  h  h  h 
market  of  the  Northei-n  trade,  must  not  be  a  o  ed  o  all 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  was  a  point  of  v  w  a  o 
every  Athenian  ;  and  therefore  amidst  universal  assent  the 
general  Chares,  who  was  in  command  of  a  squadron  off 
Sciathua,  was  at  once  ordered  to  sail  to  the  Bosporus. 
The  new  confederates  too,  who  on  account  of  their  trade 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  preservation  of  Byzantium, 
— Rhodes,  Cos  and  Chios — sent  ships.  Thus  the  besieged 
city  was  successfully  freed  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  Pontus. 

All  the  more  energetically  Philip  exerted  his  whole 
strength  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  city.  An  endless 
succession  of  subterraneous  passages  aud  of  new  machines, 
constructed  by  the  inventive  genius  of  Polyidus,  menaced 
the  walls  round  the  city;  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Gol- 
den Horn  warded  off  the  fleets,  the  approach  of  which  was 
obstructed  by  the  sinking  of  great  massra  of  stone ;  on  one 
occasion,  the  Macedonians,  favored  by  a  rainy  night,  had 
already  advanced  within  the  circle  of  the  walls,  but  tho  citi- 
zens awoke  at  the  right  moment,  and  under  the  light  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis,  in  which  they  recognized  the  succor  of  He- 
cate, drove  the  enemy  back  into  his  undei^round  passages. 

During  the  progress  of  these  struggles  fresh  aid  arrived 
from  Athens,  sent  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes.  The 
circumstances  of  the  ease  made  it  necessary ;  for  although 
Chares  had  done  his  duty  and  driven  the  hostile  fleet  back 
into  the  Pontus,  although  in  his  excellently  chosen  posi- 
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tion  over  against  t!ie  Golden  Horn  he  likewise  commaucled 
the  sound,  yet  he  was  not  the  right  kind  of  a  man  for 
making  the  league  hetween  Athens  and  Byzaatium  in  full 
measure  and  reality.  The  remembi-ance  of  the  days  of  the 
Social  War  caused  him  to  be  still  r<^rded  with  great 
mistrust.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  339, 
■  Cephisophon  and  Phocion  set  sail  with  a  second  squad- 
ron. Phocion  had  been  recommended  in  preference  to 
all  others  by  Demosthenes;  and  what  would  never 
have  been  conceded  to  a  commander  of  mercenaries 
like  Chares,  viz.  admission  into  the  city,  was  with  perfect 
confidence  allowed  to  a  Phocion.  In  fraternal  concord 
Athenians  and  Byzantines  henceforth  defended  the  threat- 
enedcity.asa  piece  of  common  Hellenic  soil;  gjegeof 
and  the  result  was,  that  king  Philip  had  with  Jj^^^''"™ 
a  heavy  heart  to  raise  this  siege  also. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  at  once  abandon  the  ground. 
He  marched  to  and  fro  along  the  coast,  so  long  as  his  fleet 
remained  cut  off  in  the  Pontus ;  he  contrived  by  means  of 
crafty  manceuvres  and  a  variety  of  deceptive  proceedings 
to  make  it  possible  for  his  ships  in  some  Incomprehensible 
way  to  sail  safe  home  through  the  Hellespont ;  he  still 
continued  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the  Greek  island- 
states,  and  through  them  even  with  Byzantium,  p,  j,,  j^ 
Then  however  he  suddenly  took  his  departure  "'■J  •>'"■ 
and  marched  with  all  his  forc^  awaj  fiom  the  '^'  ^^j 
sea  up  into  the  land  of  the  bcythian=i  where 
he  for  a  time  jgim  vanished  Irom  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  mnst  Tfisuredly  no  purpoieleso  lu  t  of  conquest 
which  U  jve  Philip  into  the  conquest  with  Ateaf  the  aged 
'ic^thian  prince  whcso  bands  in  the  low  countij  of  the 
Danube  f  ju^ht  igiii  st  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  but 
there  weie  at  vfne  the  seeuring  of  the  n  wly  acquired 
ThiiLian  lands  the  rounding-off  of  the  tenifory  of  the 
erapiie  in  the  North  and  the  exploration  of  the  district 
of  the  Pontus  and  of  then  lesources.  For  this  reason  ton 
18 
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Philip  had  designated  it  as  his  most  importaat  aim,  that 
he  wished  to  erect  a  statue  to  Heracles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube;  a  pretext  indicating  his  intention  to  bring  the 
great  water-route  into  hia  hands  for  purposes  of  trade. 
And  again  he  doubtless  in  this  too  had  ia  view  the  double 
purpose  of  his  policy,  according  to  which  he  desired  not 
only  to  subject  the  barbarians  of  the  interior,  but  also  in 
this  way  to  unite  the  Greek  coast-towns  with  his  empire. 
For  as  the  Elean  colonies  (p.  380)  properly  belonged  to 
Epirus,  and  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  to  Thrace,  so  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Pootus,  Apollonia, 
Istrus,  Odessus,  which  derived  their  wealth  Irom  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Danube,  formed  part  of  the  Scythian  land. 
Tims  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  connects  itself  with  the 
conflicts  on  the  Bosporus,  and  bears  testimony  to  the 
mighty  schemes  which  Philip  cherished  in  his  mind.* 

Demosthenes  had  bronght  it  to  pass,  that 
sources  of  after  a  long  period  of  shameful  inactivity 
ofPhiiip,  Athens  once  more  vigorously  and  effectively 
influenced  the  course  of  events.  She  had  again 
gathered  confederates  around  her;  in  Peloponnesus,  in 
Acarnania,  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Hellespont,  she  had  reso- 
lutely confronted  the  king ;  she  had  liberated  Euboea ;  in 

•  Philip's  uMmotam :  I>flm.  iTlil.  *3;  Philoohcinie,  u.».  dj..  DJon.  ad  Amm.  i. 
o.n,  where  thefoUowing  Is  slated,  according  to  Ihe  supplemBnWfon  by 

Ixrip'^"!"  ri"  V'"  ■"'tAl>-  nofcX""  -nn-  "<pl  rts  irpiit  «.'A..i,(.i.  .^p-Ji-ji  .aV  OVfi- 
na;(.'BtffTaett(rov,  caOs«irJiiiptPvi.miT<IM"ew(ivtii'TaToB«oXi(im.  The  letter  of 
Philip  appandad  to  the  FhBippic  Oraflwis,  daemed  genuine  by  Hrole,  Bahneke 
and  Behdantz,  must  probably,  as  «ell  bb  the  counter-Bpeesh  baviug  reference 
to  it,  be  considered  sporioas,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Sehttfer,  liJ,«  2ia-Chares 
VIctoHouB  at  %ifv-^'pia :  Dionys.  Byi.  Aa^..  Boip.  (ill.  1*.  Hudaon).~noW».*« 
iem>.X<St:  Alhenffiua  de  Mo^  in  MoHw.  vtlrr.  ed.  Thevenot.  B^Aurora  Bo- 
raali8!Steph.Bji.f.».B«™o(io5.— Phoolon<'aueta8adJulii8qneaDemoplhene 
eum  adversna  Cherem  eiim  snbomftrat,'  Nepos,  Pftno.  o.  2)  j  Plularch, 
M™.li._WiicwithAteaai  Justin.  Ii.  2.  HIb  habitation  in  the  low-country 
of  (he  Danube:  Scbdifer,  li  4SI. 
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the  waters  of  tlie  Poatus  she  had  frustrated  the  uudertji. 
liiiigs  which  Philip  had  carried  on  with  the  utmost  exertion 
of  j:U  his  military  resoTirces,  and  had  kept  open  the  route 
for  the  supply  of  corn,  which  he  was  aoxious  to  briug  into 
hia  power.  The  king  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his 
positions  before  Perinthus  and  Byzantium;  and  how 
proud  a  feeling  must  have  filled  the  Attic  patriots,  when 
the  two  powerful  maritime  cities  ofiered  decrees  of  honor 
and  wreaths  of  gold  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for 
their  preservation  to  the  civic  community  of  Athens  !  * 

The  old  Athens  had  revived  once  more.  But  it  would 
not  suffice  to  remain  content  with  isolated  successes.  The 
rupture  of  the  peace  was  now  decided  ;  and  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  prepare  the  city  for  the  now  inevitable  strug- 
gle on  behalf  of  iia  independence.  What  resources  ex- 
isted for  the  purpose?  True,  the  enemy  of  the  city  now 
no  longer  appeared  as-  the  irresistible  lord-of-war,  in 
whom  &iiure  was  impossible ;  but  although  certain  of  his 
undertakings  were  frustrated,  yet  his  power  was  as  a 
whole  one  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  stay  the  irrepres- 
sible progress.  He  was  incessantly  appropriating  new  re- 
sources of  war,  forcing  more  and  more  peoples  to  furnish 
their  contingents,  imposing  tributes,  levying  war-taxes, 
forcibly  amassing  spoils,  possessing  himself  of  mines  and 
lucrative  tolls,  and  disposing  absolutely  over  an  abun- 
dance of  resources,  the  continuous  increase  of  whicli  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  reckon  up  at  Athens.  On  the  other 
hand,  Athens  herself  had  no  kind  of  augmentation  of  her 
resources  in  prospect ;  without  subsidies,  without  tributes, 
she  had  to  rely  entirely  on  herself,  and  her  whole  power 
of  performance  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  her  citizens 
and  of  the  small  number  of  her  allies.  At  Athens  nothing 
could  bo  done  besides  turning  the  existing  means  to 
the  best  possible  account  by  a  suitable  economy,  removing 
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hurtful  abuses,  and  raising  the  military  strengtli  of  the 
commuuity;  it  was  indispensable  to  create  in  the  civic 
body,  demoralized  aa  it  had  beeu  by  the  peace-policy  of 
Eubulus,  such  a  bearing,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  pass- 
ing through  the  severe  test  which  awaited  it. 

Berorma  In  ^^  *^^  ordinary  processes  of  legislation  it 
*''fid"i°  ^^*  impossible  to  carry  out  reforms  of  public 
ayatam.  life  so  Urgent  and  so  thorough  ;  for  this  pur- 

pose was  needed  the  directing  influence  of  an  eminent  man. 
I*  was  therefore  most  fortunate  for  the  success  of  these  en- 
deavors, that  a  statesman  was  at  hand,  ivho  had  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  citizens  ;  that  the  lai^  majority  of 
them  felt  the  necessity  of  arming  him  with  special  powers 
at  this  critical  moment ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was  perceived 
with  correct  judgment  at  what  point  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  the  reforms. 

coiKimon  I*  ^"^  '^y  ^^^  ^^'P®  *^**'  Athens  had  been 
^air^"  °°^'''  ^^^^  hxiva.  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Persian 
calamity ;  in  becoming  a  naval  state  she  had 
found  her  historical  mission;  nor  had  she  ever  been 
greater,  than  when  the  statesmen  of  all  parties  contempora- 
neously and  successively  emulated  one  another  in  striving 
to  develop  the  city  as  a  maritime  power,  and  to  render  it 
invincible  by  means  of  ships  and  harbors  and  harbor- 
walls.  Since  the  abuse  of  her  naval  power  had  brought 
ruin  upon  Athens,  the  self-confidence  of  the  State  had  been 
most  deeply  shaken;  the  mistrust  entertained  by  the 
aristocrats  against  the  navy  had  spread  further  into  other 
circles ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  vigor  of  the  civic  com- 
munity relaxed,  the  aversion  became  more  general  from 
the  self-sacrificing  efforts  demanded  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fleet,  although  the  customary  construction  of  vessels 
went  on,  and  the  average  number  of  300  triremes  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  in  an  eifective  condition.  And  yet 
Athena  could  not  abandon  the  traditions  of  her  past. 
Every  new  forward  movement  originated  in  a  successful 
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maritime  enterprise ;  aud  since  the  first  victorious  expedi- 
tion to  Eubcea  (p.  113)  the  patriotism  of  tlie  Athenians 
had  repeatedly  attested  itself  in  a  most  brilliant  way  in  a 
voluntary  readiness  for  efforts  directed  tn  the  equipment 
of  ships  of  war.  It  was  not,  however,  permissible  to  let 
the  welfare  of  the  city  depend  upon  such  ebullitions  of 
patriotic  sentiments,  and  it  was  a  favorable  sign  of  the 
power  still  possessed  by  the  ancient  traditions  of  Attic 
history,  that  now,  when  it  had  been  resolved  to  prepare 
the  c'ty  for  an  arduous  war,  a  reform  of  the  naval  system 
was  recognized  to  bo  the  primary  condition,  and  that  to 
this  end  Demosthenes  was  commissioned  to  examine  the 
actual  state  of  the  naval  forces,  and  to  propose  such  pro- 
visions as  might  bring  about  as  beneficial  as  possible  an 
improvement  in  it. 

Demosthenes  had  at  all  times  regarded  navy  and  har- 
bors as  tlie  main  capital  of  the  Attic  power.  He  had 
always  insisted  upon  the  fact,  that  any  movement  for  the 
better  on  the  part  of  Athens  must  take  its  start  from  this 
point;  already  fourteen  years  previously  he  had,  in  his 
first  speech  on  public  affairs  (p.  253),  most  sharply  ani- 
madverted upon  the  abuses  which  had  come  to  prevwl, 
aud  had  offered  a  clear  testimony  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  interested  himself  in  an  amelioration  of  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  things.  Meanwhile,  the  abuses  had 
struck  their  roots  more  aud  more  deeply ;  the  condition  of 
affairs  had  become  more  and  more  intolerable;  and,  even 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  higher  policy,  the  middle- 
class  of  Attic  citizens  could  not  but  urge  an  alteration  of 
the  institutions  now  in  force.  For  the  entire  system  of  the 
symmorieg  (p.  119)  had  degenerated  in  this  way,  that 
advantf^e  was  taken  of  it  by  the  rich  in  order  to  over- 
reach, and  press  upon,  the  less  wealthy.  The  presidents 
of  the  taxing-associations  arbitrarily  distributed  the  ex- 
penses among  the  members  of  the  unions  bound  to  furnish 
a  ship  each,  witliout  considering  the  amount  of  property 
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possessed  by  each  individual ;  the  poorer  members  had  to 
spend  their  whole  property,  while  the  rich  were  quit  for  a 
very  small  expenditure,  particularly  if  in  the  end  they 
made  over  the  entire  management  to  speculators,  who  pro- 
vided the  trierarchy  for  a  fixed  sum.  The  eisscntial  char- 
acter of  the  Attic  trierarchy  had  been  utterly  destroyed; 
men  had  altogether  ceased  to  speak  of  trierarchs,  and 
only  talked  of  "joint  contributors."  The  whole  business 
had  become  a  doubtful  financial  transaction,  which  the 
capitalists  turned  to  account  in  their  own  favor, — a  system 
which  seriously  damaged  the  interests  of  the  State,  because 
it  injuriously  affected  the  central  body  of  the  civic  com- 
muhity,  excited  ill-will  in  it,  provoked  disorder  of  all 
kinds,  incessantly  occasioned  the  bringing  forward  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances,  and  on  every  occasion  delayed  the 
equipment  of  the  fleet.  But  the  worat  evil  was  this:  that 
the  existing  resources  of  the  city  were  never  actually  made 
use  of,  inasmuch  as  it  was  precisely  the  most  considerable 
capitals  which  escaped  being  devoted  to  public  use.  For 
while  the  real  purpose  which  the  symmories  were  intended 
to  serve  was,  that  those  properties  which,  taken  singly, 
were  too  small  to  provide  for  a  trierarchy,  should  by  com- 
bination be  made  capable  of  undertaking  such  a  service, 
the  principle  of  association  was  abused  to  such  a  degree, 
that  even  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city  as  a  rule  only 
conti-ibuted  as  members  of  unions,  as  if  there  had  no  longer 
been  left  any  citizens  at  all  in  Athens  capable  of  under- 
taking a  trierarchy  by  themselves  alone.  And  yet  per- 
sons were  living  at  Athens  who,  as  e.  g.  Diphilus,  owned  a 
property  of  160  talente  (£39,000)  and  more. 

Navni  law         These  abuses  Demosthenes,  as  com  n  -^  one 
of  DemoB-       of  1^^  ^ivic  body  for  the  naval  affa  r^  of  the 
city,  combated  by  means  of  a  thor     gh  |,o    g 
^^i  '  law  of  reform.     Its  particular  p  ov     ons  are 

unfortunately  unkno^vn  to  us ;  but  so  much  is  certa  n  tl  at 
he  established  the  census  of  property  as  the  standard  of  the 
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contributions  towards  the  fleet ;  whereby  he  lightened  tho 
burdens  weighing  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  who  had 
hitherto  paid  their  quota  together  with  the  rich  aifer  the 
manner  of  poll-tax,  while  at  the  same  time  he  drew  higher 
payments  from  tlie  rich.  He  tlierefore  at  the  same  time 
secured  a  just  diBtribution  of  the  burdens  of  war,  and  a 
material  increase  in  the  tasing-power  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State. 

This  law  was  a  mortal  assault  upon  the  privil^es  of 
the  rich,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  hitherto  existing 
taxing-unions,  and  who  formed  a  party-association  closely 
united  by  the  common  interests  of  selfishness.  They  set 
to  work  all  the  means  offered  to  them  by  their  social  posi- 
tion, in  order  by  attempts  at  bribery,  by  menaces,  by  in- 
dictments, to  frustrate  his  designs,  and  caused  him  the 
most  vexatious  diiEculties  in  Ids  patriotic  endeavors.  De- 
mosthenes, immovable  on  the  main  point,  on  particular 
heads  did  his  utmost  towards  avoiding  everything  likely 
to  endanger  the  concord  among  the  citizens  :  he  sought  to 
give  consideration  to  all  well-founded  objections,  and 
made  several  changes  in  his  naval  law,  until  at  last  he 
managed  to  pass  it  through  the  Council  and  to  bring  it 
before  the  civic  assembly,  where  it  was  debated  in  several 
stormy  meetings,  and  finally  passed.  The  principle  of 
association  was  now  for  the  first  time  combined  in  a  pro- 
per way  with  the  ancient  trierarchy.  In  the  unions  the 
lesser  capitals  were  included,  in  order  that  by  correctly 
estimated  quota  of  taxation  the  sum  might  be  collected 
which  was  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  a  ship-of-war  (50- 
60  minte  =  £200-240  CiVc).  The  larger  capitalists  on 
the  other  hand,  whoso  property  was  so  considerable  that 
they  could  undertake  a  whole  ship  each,  had  henceforth 
again  to  come  forward  as  independent  tiierarchs.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement,  which  is,  however,  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  their  number  included  those  whose  property 
was  entered  in  the  register  as  ten  talents  (£2,440  oire.). 
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Those  whose  property  amounted  to  twice  this  sum  had  to 
fuvuish  two  ships  each ;  the  highest  liturgy  ou  the  part  of 
a  single  iadividual  roisc,  it  is  said,  to  the  equipment  of 
three  triremes  and  a  service-boat 

esuiDa  '^^°  results  of  this  new  organization  made 
the  abuses  which  had  formerly  prevailed  more 
manifest  than  ever  (p.  252).  It  actually  occurred,  that 
Attic  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  only  bonie  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  vessel,  were  now  bound  them- 
selves alone  to  provide  for  two  ships  of  war.  But  iu  gene- 
ral not  only  was  a  coubidcrable  increase  realized  in  the 
war-contributions,  and  in  the  offensive  and  defensive 
strengfli  of  the  State,  but  these  changes  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  the  entire  life  of  the  commonwealth,  as  in- 
variably happens  when,  instead  of  partiality  and  arbitrary 
discretion,  order  and  justice  come  to  prevail.  This  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  civic  body.  Henceforth,  every  man  had  to  render  ser- 
vice to  the  Stato  in  his  own  place  and  according  to  his 
power ;  an  end  had  been  put  to  the  complaints  as  to  the 
unjust  imposition  of  burdens  ;  the  anti-popular  selfishness 
of  the  rich  had  been  disarmed,  and  a  multitude  of  vexa^ 
tious  quarrels,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  regular  accom- 
paniment of  all  naval  levies,  ceased  as  of  course,  "After 
the  introduction  of  the  new  law,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  no 
trierarch  any  longer  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  the 
people  as  being  unduly  burdened;  no  man  now  fled  to  the 
altar  of  Artemis  in  Munychia  (the  asylum  of  citizens  in 
trouble  with  reference  to  naval  affairs)  ;  no  man  was 
placed  in  chains ;  not  a  single  trireme  was  lost  to  the 
State  or  left  lying  in  the  doclM,  because  those  who  ought 
to  have  made  it  ready  to  put  to  sea  lacked  the  requisite 
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But  the  transformation  of  the  trierarchical  Financial 
system  was  not  enough.  If  war  was  to  be  car-  tefonn, 
ricd  on  seriously,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  {^'■gfjas). 
pecuniary  naeans.  War-taxes  were  an  in- 
sufficient expedient;  still  less  could  Demosthenes  take 
refuge  in  unworthy  financial  nieasures,  such  as  had 
formerly  been  applied  (vol.  iv.  p.  297),  or  in  bad  financial 
laws,  against  which  he  had  himself  contended.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  in  this  particTdar  too  the  situation  was 
such,  that  there  was  no  lack  of  means,  and  that  the  only 
point  was  to  make  the  right  use  of  them ;  in  other  words, 
an  end  had  to  be  put  once  for  all  to  the  rotten  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  which  Demosthenes  had  repeatedly 
designated  as  the  cancerous  disease  besetting  the  common- 
wealth. As  a  financier,  Eubulus  had  ruled  the  Attic 
State  since  the  fall  of  Aristophon  (p.  143).  First  he  had 
himself  filled  the  highest  financial  office;  then  he  had 
caused  men  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  such 
as  Aphobetus,  the  brother  of  -Eschincs,  to  be  his  succes- 
sors, while  for  himself  he  arranged  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  the  festival-moneys  in  such  a  way,  that  hy 
virtue  of  it  he  exercised  a  control  over  all  the  other  funds, 
had  the  whole  property  of  the  State  in  his  hands,  and  even 
iu  the  midst  of  war  rendered  every  diminution  of  the 
popular  entertainments  penal  as  treason  against  the  righto 
of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  Eubulus  had  been  severely 
shaken.  He  had  been  unable  to  prevent  that  Demos- 
thenes was  called  to  the  head  of  naval  a^rs ;  nor  could 
he  hinder  his  proceeding  from  the  naval  law  to  a  reform 
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of  the  financial  system,  which  constituted  the  necessary 
supplement  to  that  law.  It  waa  necessary  at  once  to 
restrict  all  expenses;  the  magnificent  construction  of  the 
arsenal  waa  stopped,  and  the  moneys  assigned  to  tliat  pur- 
pose (p.  352)  became  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
war..  But  the  main  point  was,  that  Demosthenes  now 
took  the  steps  which  he  had  long  designated  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  real  progress  on  the  part  of  Athens.  He 
moved  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Eubulus  with  reference 
to  the  festival-moneys  (p.  280) ;  and  after  this  solemn 
restriction  had  been  removed,  he  introduced  a  law  to  the 
effect  that  for  the  present  the  whole  surplus  of  the  annual 
receipts  should,  instead  of  being  distributed,  be  accumu- 
lated as  a  war-fund.  An  independent  war-treasure  waa 
once  more  formed,  and  a  war-treasurer  appointed  for  ita 
administration. 

These  were  the  great  results  achieved  by 
th^^tor™.  Demosthenes  In  home  politics.  They  were  vic- 
tories of  the  most  arduous  description,  gained 
by  inflexible  strength  of  character,  and  by  firm  persistency 
in  a  struggle  which  waa  carried  on  by  the  power  of  speech 
only,  and  which,  instead  of  humiliating  those  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  vanquished,  only  made  them  freer, 
stronger,  and  better.  For  although  many  only  unwillingly 
bent  before  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Demosthenes, 
yet  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  were  morally  enno- 
bled by  him,  and  elevated  to  the  stand-point  of  a  warm 
love  of  country  and  a  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  he  had 
so  long  held  alone  and  without  companions,  being  all  the 
time  exposed  to  vehement  attacks.  He  introduced  no 
innovations  foreign  t«  the  life  of  the  State,  but  merely 
restored  the  old  condition  of  things;  he  overthrew  the  un- 
constitutional oligarchy  of  the  rich,  and  removed  tlie 
abuses  of  the  d^enerate  democracy,  which  only  served  to 
flatter  the  indolent  love  of  pleasure  in  the  multitude.  He 
combated  the  selfishness  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor, 
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and  kuew  how  to  revive  the  idea  of  the  State  after  so  vigo- 
rous a  fashion,  that  the  poor  voluntarily  renounced  the 
festival-moneys  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed, 
simply  in  order  to  see  the  State  rise  again  in  its  ancient 
dignity.  "What  Demosthenes  achieved  was  an  outer  and 
inner  new-birth  of  Athens;  and  after  a  long  period  of  utter 
want  of  purpose  aud  of  moral  effeteness,  all  the  thoughts, 
all  the  powers,  all  the  resources  of  the  people  were  once 
more  devoted  to  one  purpose — to  the  noblest  purpose  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  commonwealth  to  pursue,  viz.  the  pre- 
servation of  its  independence  and  liberty. 

These  great  reforms  of  Demosthenes  were  Deniostiie- 
rapidly  carried  into  execution  ;  their  date  is  f^^^^_  ^" 
fixed  by  the  war  on  the  Bosporus.  At  the 
time  when  Demosthenes  carried  his  motion  forthe  support 
of  Byzantium  he  first  felt  that  he  had  the  civic  communi- 
ty at  command.  In  the  following  year  the  financial  law 
was  passed.  Assuredly  Demosthenes  did  not  bring  about 
these  reforms  unassisted.  He  was  the  champion  in  the 
van,  and  to  his  force  is  due  the  glory  of  the  victory  ;  but 
he  doubtless  acted  la  connexion  with  those  who  shared  his 
views,  and  above  all  with  Lycurgus.  Lycurgus  possessed 
eminent  administrative  talents.  Ho  was  better  ac- 
qutunted  than  any  other  mau  with  the  resources  of  the 
State,  and  was  in  a  special  degree  fitted  for  providing  for 
the  increase  of  the  revenues  by  usefiil  institutions  in  tlie 
public  economy.  Tliese  qualities  could  not  remain  un- 
known to  Demosthenes;  and  we  may  therefore  assume 
that  in  his  administrative  reforms  he  made  use  of  the 
counsel  of  his  fiiend,  who  had  for  years  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  him,  and  who  is  indeed  said  to  have  already  accom- 
panied him  in  his  jourueys  in  Peloponnesus  (p.  317).  No 
sooner  had  the  party  of  Eubulus  been  overthrown,  than 
new  men  were  needed  ;  and  although  it  was  not  till  Oi. 
ex.  3  (B.  c.  338),  that  Lycurgus  assumed  the  office  of 
chief  superintendent  of  the  finance,  an  influeutia!  activity 
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on  liis  part  doubtleee  begins  already  about  tbe  time  wheu 
the  reform-lawa  of  Demosthenes  were  paaaed.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  Lycurgus  entered  upon  his  official  duties, 
his  brother-in-law  Callias,  the  eon  of  Habron,  of  the  dcme 
of  Bate,  likewise  took;  office  as  the  manager  of  the  newly- 
established  war-fund.  These  were  the  fresh  forces  which 
advanced  the  work  of  the  new-birth  of  Athens.  It  was  a 
new  generation  of  statesmen,  genuine  Athenians,  filled 
with  love  towards  the  city  and  the  common  Hellenic  coun- 
try, united  to  one  another  by  a  lofty  endeavor ;  and  when 
we  compare  these  men  with  Euhulus  and  the  upstarts 
whom  his  favor  thrust  into  the  highest  offices  of  State,  we 
perceive  the  difference  between  the  old  times  and  the  new, 
the  decisive  turning-point  which  Attic  history  had 
reached.* 

The  enemies  at  home  lay  vanquished ;  Eubulus  and  his 
associates  were  powerless ;  the  friends  of  Macedonia  had 
still  lesa  influence,  and  had  no  intention  of  offering  open 
resistance.  Demosthenes  was  therefore  no  longer  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  against  a  party-government  of 
overwhelming  strength,  but  the  director  of  the  Stato  ;  and 
it  now  behooved  him  to  show  that  he  was  not  only  able  to 
reveal  the  evils  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  remedy  them 
by  well-considered  legislative  proposals,  but  was  also  in 
tempestuous  times  capable  of  guiding  the  helm,  which  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  rupture  of  the  peace,  which  be  had  always  demanded, 
had  taken  place ;  the  war,  which  he  had  conjured  up,  had 
broken  out ;  it  now  became  the  duty  of  the  war-party  to 
show  that  the  struggle,  which  had  been  accepted  at  its  in- 
stigation, was  not  a  hopeless  one. 
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Herewith  commerioed  Demosthenes'  hardest  ,^^^  g_ 
task.  For  what  hopes  could  be  indulged  ^^f^"'^ 
upon  a  calm  examination  of  the  situation? 
How  eould  the  little  commonwealth  of  citizens,  -whose 
Btrcugth  had  been  relaxed  by  a  long  habituation  to  peace, 
be  succ^Bfully  enabled  to  deiy  the  military  prince  of 
Macedonia  and  his  veteran  armies  1  It  was  one  thing  to 
frustrat«  the  designs  of  the  feing  in  individual  underta- 
kings, difficult  in  thentselves,  such  as  the  siege  of  Byzan- 
tium ; — another,  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  him,  which, 
once  begun,  must  end  in  a  complete  humiliation  of  the 
king  or  in  the  hopeless  overthrow  of  Athens.  Where 
were  the  commanders,  who  could  be  opposed  to  Philip  and 
his  generals,  accustomed  to  victory  ?  Where  was  to  be 
found  a  pledge  of  success  amidst  so  many  dangers  abroad 
and  at  home  ?  The  Philippic  party  continued  to  work  in 
secret,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  a  turn  in  affairs  favorable  to 
it;  and  how  was  it  possible  to  rely  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  concerning  which  it  had  to  be  assumed,  that  after 
having  been  raised  by  the  successes  on  the  Bosporus,  it 
would  with  equal  rapidity  change  into  the  contrary,  while 
Philip  on  the  other  hand  had  often  enough  shown,  how  he 
could  contrive  to  make  good  defeats  suffered  by  him,  and 
how,  being  in  consequence  of  his  inexhaustible  resources 
undisturbed  by  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  war,  he 
steadily  pursued  his  aims  ?  Their  navy  made  it  requisite 
for  the  Athenians  to  let  their  war  be  one  of  offisnce  ;  but 
how  could  the  Macedonian  empire  be  effectively  attacked, 
which  had  from  year  to  year  been  increased  and  more 
and  more  advantageously  rounded  off? 

Doubtless  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  seriously 
weighed  all  these  difficulties  ;  and  if  they  notwithstanding 
courageously  entered  into  the  war,  it  is  only  possible  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  their  mood  from  the  stand- 
point of  Hellenic  patriotism  assumed  by  them.  They 
looked  upon  Philip  as  a  barbarian,  and  upon  his  empire 
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as  a  bai-barian  empire.  The  furtiier  that  his  conquests  ex- 
tended, the  more  manifest  that  his  design  became  of  uaiting 
the  whole  complex  of  territory  from  the  river  Danube 
to  Cape  Tienarum,  and  of  blending  Scythians,  Illyriaus, 
Thracians,  Macedonians,  and  Hellenes  into  a  single  em- 
pire : — the  less  did  such  au  empire  appear  to  possess  the 
requisite  guarantees  of  endurance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks,  who  regarded  capability  of  being  clearly  surveyed 
and  inner  homogeneousness  as  the  sole  secure  basis  of  a 
State,  The  absence  of  measure  from  the  schemes  of 
Philip  was  considered  his  weak  point ;  it  was  thought  in- 
evitable, that  such  an  arrogance  must  come  to  a  fall ;  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  wa3  under-estimated,  because  it  was 
compared  with  that  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  like- 
wise sunk  into  decay  by  reason  of  its  inorganic  immeiisity. 
The  conviction  was  still  held  fast,  that  in  a  struggle  with 
barbarians  Hellenes  must  necessarily  be  victorious  ;  it  was 
believed,  that  the  event  would  again  be  decided  by  sea ; 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  superiority  of  the  Attic  fleet ; 
and  when  even  such  men  as  Phocion,  who  in  general  ob- 
stinately opposed  the  policy  of  Demosthenes,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  had  no  hesitotion  as  to  doing  their  duty 
as  patriots,  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  might  well  hold, 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  war  the  entii-e  civic  com- 
munity would  unite  more  and  more  fii-mly,  and  derive 
strength  from  union. 

The  position  in  which  the  Athenians  stood  towards  the 
mainland  power  of  the  Macedonians  resembled  that  which 
they  had  of  old  held  towards  the  Laced semonians  ;  only  in 
the  present  case  it  was  fer  less  favorable,  and  the  present 
adversary  was  far  more  difficult  to  reach.  The  blockade 
of  the  coasts  was  very  keenly  felt  by  the  Macedonians ; 
but  nothing  could  be  decided  by  it.  The  landings  effected 
in  the  territory  on  the  coast  were  beaten  back ;  no  bases 
of  operations  were  discovered,  where  it  was  possible  to 
establish  a  firm  footing,  and  the  great  advantage  secured 
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by  Philip  through  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  Hel- 
lenic coast-towns  now  became  apparent.  All  attempts  to 
induce  the  coasfrpopulations  to  lise  against  Philip  failed ; 
so  that,  before  the  king  liimself  arrived  at  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  his  adversaries  were  already  discouraged. 

On  the  other  haud,  however,  Philip  himself  _  , 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  the  way  of  conducting  the  diffinuUioa. 
war.  He  could  not  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the 
recalcitrance  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  formation  of  a 
Hellenic  League;  this  would  have  amounted  to  a  confea- 
sion  of  weakness,  and  would  have  been  doubly  dangerous 
after  the  failure  of  his  undertakings  on  the  Bosporus.  It 
behooved  him  to  redeem  the  honor  of  his  arms,  and  to  re- 
store his  authority  in  the  Greek  world.  If,  then,  he  were 
to  advance  at  onee  upon  Athens,  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  himself,  that  a  siege  of  the  strongly-fortified  city  was  in 
itself  a  very  doubtful  enterprise,  aad  that  in  this  event 
the  Athenians  might  reckon  upon  support  from  many 
sides  and  of  a  vigorous  character.  But  a  Hellenic  nation- 
al war  Philip  was  still  desirous  of  avoiding  ;  he  wished  to 
adhere  to  the  stand-point,  that  it  was  not  the  people 
i^inst  which  he  was  making  war,  but  a  pei'verse  and  de- 
luded party,  which  opposed  the  true  interests  of  the  city 
as  much  as  it  opposed  himself.  Kor  could  he  in  the  case 
of  such  a  war  put  trust  in  his  allies.  He  was  not  certain 
of  the  Thessalians,  and  stUl  less  of  the  Thcbana,  his  former 
relations  with  whom,  onee  of  so  confidential  a  nature,  had 
been  long  ago  disturbed.  At  Thebes  the  parties  were  as 
bitterly  opposed  to  one  another  as  at  Athens.  Timolas,  a 
despicable  debauchee,  was  at  the  head  of  the  friends  of 
Philip,  who  were  prepared  for  any  humiliation.  On  the 
other  side  a  national  party  had  arisen,  and  had  already 
gained  in  authority  by  the  fiiet,  tliat  a  great  part  of  the 
civic  body  had  been  rendered  indignant  by  Philip's  self- 
willed  proceedings  in  Phocis,  by  the  connexions  which  he 
had  established  with  the  ancient  confederates  of  Thebes  in 
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Pclopounesus,  and  by  hia  occupation  of  the  fortified 
places  at  ThermopylEe.  Under  these  circuin- 
intriguea.  stances  it  was  necessarily  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Philip  to  avoid  the  kindling  of  a  national 
war ;  it  was  therefore  indispensable  to  discover  an  opportu- 
nity enabling  hun  to  enter  Greece  with  an  armed  host, 
widiout  appearing  to  take  the  field  against  the  Greeks,  in 
oi-der  that  thus  the  responsibility  of  the  actual  attack 
might  be  cast  upon  liis  enemies,  and  that  tlicy  might  be 
induced  openly  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  For  this  pui> 
pose  it  became  necessary  once  more  to  make  use  of  the 
position  which  Philip  had  already  assumed  in  Greece;  in 
it  must  be  found  the  pretext  for  entering  in  a  manner 
apparently  justified.  For  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
come  as  the  protector  of  Delphi,  he  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  this  advantage,  that  his  enemies  would  be  once  more 
obliged  to  come  forward  as  enemies  of  the  Delphic  god, 
while  he  appeared  himself  to  represent  a  national  cause. 
In  other  words,  a  second  'Sacred  War'  was  requisite. 

The  War  which  had  first  introduced  Philip  into  Greece 
had  been  the  consequence  of  events  which  had  developed 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  and  gradually.  The  new 
War,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
artificially,  the  preparatory  steps  being  taken  by  the 
Greeks  themselves  for  Philip's  purposes.  For  this  end 
there  was  no  lack  of  appropriate  agents.  For  the  rising 
authority  of  the  national  party  at  Athens  and  other  places 
had  indeed  driven  the  friends  of  Macedonia  into  the  back- 
ground in  publio  life,  but  had  at  the  same  time  only 
rendered  them  more  hittor,  sore,  and  unconscientious. 
They  were  in  secret  all  the  more  anxious  to  serve  the 
king,  and  for  the  second  time  to  open  to  him  the  inlets 
into  Greece.  The  necessary  agreements  between  the 
Macedonian  court  and  its  adherents  were  probably  ar- 
rived at  in  Delphi.  Here  were  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Macedonian  intrigues :  at  Delphi  Athens  was  betrayed. 
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The  Athenians  themselv^  were  entirely  oc-  ^^^  ^i^^- 
cupied  with  the  iniininent  war;  they  observed  *p'°;'„|JrEf 
more  vigilantly  than  ever  the  personal  move-  y,  ^^_  ^ 
menta  of  the  king;  but  to  the  Delphic  affaira  <^J^^»>- 
no  one  paid  attention,  and  no  one  took  heed  of 
the  newly-created  Amphictyonic  assembly,  which  was 
despised  on  principle.  Herein  a  great  mistake  was  com- 
mitted by  the  party  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  for  its  adversar 
riea  turned  this  carelessness  to  the  beat  account,  and,  on 
the  nest  recurrence  of  the  season  when  the  officers  of  the 
city  to  be  sent  to  Delphi  were  appointed,  carried  the 
assignment  of  all  the  pt^ts  to  men  of  their  own  color,-a 
success  which  was  made  possible  by  the  fact,  that  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  elections  held  for  the  purpose  was  un- 
commonly small.  Besides  Diognetus,  the  Hiermnnenion 
(i.  e.  voting  assessor  of  the  Amphictyonic  CouncO)  chosen 
by  lot,  .Machines,  Midias,  and  Thrasycles  were  by  a 
majority  of  votes  elected  as  Pylagorm  or  representatives  of 
the  community,  who  were  able  to  exercise  an  important 
inflnence  as  consultative  members.  It  was  an  easily  gained 
party-victory,  which  annoyed  the  patriots  not  a  little.  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  be  offered  to  the  elections ;  and 
the  patriots  consoled  themselves,  because  they  did  not 
anticipate  the  results  which  were  to  evolve  themselves  out 
of  the  event.  As  for  ^schines,  he  had  only  waited  for 
the  day  of  this  election  in  order  to  come  forward  once 
more  into  the  arena  out  of  the  retirement  in  which  he  had 
remained  for  several  years,  and  to  assume  the  leading  part 
in  the  game  of  intrigues,  for  which  he  was  most  perfectly 
qualified.* 

At  the  western  base  of  Mount  Parnassus      _a:!«^iiine3 
dwelt  the   little   population   of   the   Ozolian  ^pS^g^ans. 
Locrians;  and  their  chief  place,  Amphissa, 
lay  close  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  con- 

»  Titnoiss:  TUenpo.np,  op.  Athon.  430.- -El action  of  ths  officers  tor  Del- 
phi; ^sohln,  iii.  ISBi  Dera.  xvlii.  Ml!, 
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laects  Mount  Paruassus  with  the  ^tolian  highlands ;  beiow 
Araphissa  spreads  a  fertile  low-lying  plain,  which  opens  to 
the  south-east  towards  the  CrisBeau  Gulf.  The  Amphiaseans 
had  in  the  most  recent  limes  of  war  been  the  most  deter- 
mined adversaries  of  the  Phoeians  ;  next  to  Bceotia  they 
had  suffered  most  largely  at  their  hands,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Phoeians  accordingly  gave  great  satisfection 
to  their  lust  of  vengeance.  Perhaps  they  on  this  occasion 
gained  a  few  advantages,  which  rendered  them  insolent, 
and  stimulated  them  to  desire  to  play  a  part  on  their  own 
account.  This  mood  was  taken  advantage  of  at  Thebes, 
where  a  feeling  of  wrath  against  Athene  prevailed.  For, 
before  the  purification  of  the  Delphic  temple  had  yet  been 
completed,  the  Athenians  had  hastened  to  set  up  anew  on 
sacred  ground  certain  dedicatory  shields, — the  monuments 
of  the  battle  of  Plattete,  with  the  inscription  recalling  the 
victory  achieved  over  the  Persians  and  Thebans  conjointly. 
The  Thebans  were  anxious  to  have  this  insult  animad- 
verted upon,  not  only  as  an  act  of  personal  unfairness,  but 
also  as  a  violation  of  Hellenic  usage;  and,  making  a 
variety  of  promises,  they  put  forward  the  Amphisseans,  in 
order  to  have  the  matter  brought  before  the  Amphictyons, 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  deputies  arrived  for  the 
spring  meeting,  than  it  became  known,  that  in  the  first 
sitting  a  motion  of  the  Amphisseans,  directed  against 
Athens,  would  be  among  the  orders  of  the  day.  As 
Diognetus  announced  himself  sick,  iEsehines  took  his 
powers  upon  him,  and  now  conducted  the  cause  of  Athens 
entirely  by  himself. 

A  tempestuous  sitting  ensued.  The  spokesman  of  the 
Amphisseans  inveighed  against  Athens  and  against  the 
criminal  impatience  with  which  she  had  revived  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  struggles  between  brethren  in 
Hellas;  he  proposed  a  penalty  of  tifty  talents  (£12,180 
drc.'),  and  went  so  far  in  his  ardor,  that  at  the  close  he 
broke  out  into  the  words.   "Nay,  ye  Hellenes,  were  yo 
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wise,  not  even  the  name  of  the  Athenians  would  be  allowed 
to  be  mentioned  on  these  festive  days ;  ye  would  have  to 
send  them  forth  from  the  sanctuary  as  accursed." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  .^kihines.  He  contrived  with 
brilliant  eloquence  to  repeal  the  accusation,  so  that  it  was 
not  even  entertained ;  and,  instead  of  this,  to  turn  the 
point  of  the  ban  which  was  to  have  been  launched  against 
Athens,  by  charging  the  Amphisseans  with  a  fer  worse 
violation  of  the  Sacred  Ijaw.  The  lower  por-  ^^^^  ,^„^ 
tioa  of  their  plain  touched  without  any  natural  ^/rrt^o™' 
boundary  the  domain  of  ancient  Cirrha,  upon 
which  a  curse  had  been  laid  in  the  First  Sacred  "War,  so 
that  it  was  withdrawn  from  all  cultivation.  During  the 
troubles  of  the  immediate  past  the  Locrians  had  appro- 
priated pieces  of  this  territory ;  they  had  built  brick-kilns 
on  the  soil  of  the  Cirrhieans,  erected  a  new  enclosure  for 
.  the  harbor,  and  levied  tolls  upon  the  ships  entering  it.  To 
these  facts  ^schiuea  adverted  with  the  thunders  of  his 
eloquence.  From  the  rocky  terraces,  where  the  Amphic- 
tyons  held  their  diet  under  the  open  sty,  he  pointed  with 
his  filler  to  the  smoking  brick-kilns  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
demanded  a  joint  march-out,  which  was  only  on  account 
of  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day  postponed  to  the  next 
morning.  When  this  arrived,  the  entire  population  of 
Delphi  capable  of  bearing  arms  accordingly  sallied  forth 
under  the  command  of  the  Amphictyona,  in  order  to  pull 
down  the  buildings,  which  were  only  a  few  hours  off,  and 
to  fill  up  the  harbor.  It  was  an  improvised  Sacred 
^Yar, — a  surprise  executed  in  the  midst  of  peace  without 
the  observance  of  any  of  the  legal  formalities.  After  its 
accomplishment,  the  tumultuous  expedition  came  to  blows 
with  the  Amphisseans,  who  lay  in  wait  for  it  on  its  return 
home ;  and  after  considerable  losses  it  sought  refuge  in  a 
wild  flight  to  Delphi.  Here  was  a  new  crime,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphic- 
tyona was  immediately  summoned  to  Thermopyl^,  where 
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tbe  deputies  of  the  confederate  states  were  to  appear, 
armed  with  powers,  to  discuss  the  new  oaeus  beUi.  iEschiaea 
for  his  part,  who  had  contended  with  so  splendid  a  result 
for  the  honor  of  bis  native  city  and  for  the  rights  of  the 
god,  returned  home  in  triumph,  made  his  report  to  the 
civic  assembly,  and  requested  the  necessary  instructions 
for  the  coming  federal  meeting. 

At  Athens,  too,  everything  seemed  at  first  to  proceed  as 
.3!^chines  desired.  He  contrived  to  kindle  among  his 
fellow-citizens  also  the  artificial  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
excited  at  Delphi.  He  unscrupulously  appealed  in  his 
favor  to  the  memories  of  Solon  and  of  his  Sacred  War;  he 
dared  to  represent  Demosthenes  as  a  traitor,  who  had  in 
his  capacity  of  Fylagoras  been  purchased  for  2,000 
drafihms  by  the  Amphisseans,  in  order  to  throw  a  veil  of 
silence  over  their  misdeeds.  Indeed,  such  was  the  con- 
tagious force  of  fanatical  excitement,  that  the  Athenians 
quite  forgot  the  serious  position  in  which  their  own  city 
was  placed,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  brick-kilna 
near  Cirrha  and  the  impious  act  of  the  Amphisseans. 

It  was  only  by  means  of  the  greatest  exertions  that 
Demosthenes  succeeded,  first  in  the  Council  and  then  in 
the  popular  assembly,  in  asserting  the  voice  of  reason,  and 
in  making  clear  to  tbe  Athenians  the  danger  into  which 
they  would  precipitate  themselves,  if  they  entered  into  the 
projects  of  jfechines,  tbe  sole  object  of  which  he  declai-ed 
to  be  to  bring  the  Macedonians  into  the  land.  It  was 
resolved  to  send  no  deputy  to  the  meeting  at  Thermopylaj; 
and  although  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  frustrate  it,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  criminally  kindled  quarrels,  and  to 
cross  the  intrigues  of  j3jlschines,  yet  his  defeat  was  marked 
enough,  and  in  particular  it  was  a  triumph  for  Demos- 
thenes, that  the  attempt  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  pro- 
voking hostility  between  Athens  and  Thebes  ended  in  the 
contrary  result  to  that  which  had  been  intended.  For 
Thebes  too  kept  away  from  Thermopylse,  and  for  the  first 
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time  entered  into  a  course  of  policy  which,  in  accordance 
■with  the  desire  long  elierished  by  Demosthenes,  made 
possible  an  approximation  between  the  two  cities,* 

The   diet   Bummoned   to   Thermopyise  accordingly  re- 
mained a  pure  party-assembiy,  to  which  only  those  states 
seat  deputies  which  stood  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
Macedonia.      As  yet  Philip   was  not  at  hand.     During 
three  quarters  of  a  year  after  the  siege  of  Byzantium  he 
still   continued   withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks, 
fighting  in  the  distant  knd  of  the  Danube  against  Scy- 
thians and  Triballi.     There  was  accordingly  still  needed 
an  interlude  before  the  catastrophe,  which  was  intended, 
could  come  to  pas^     Cottvph  i'<  the  Phd>  than  who  occu 
pitAl  the  prcbiJen  v  among  the  Ainihictjon*  was  there 
iore  emj    wer   1  by  the  as=emblj   to  conduct  the  '^■vcied 
'\\  ar      The  threat  ned  Amphi=seans  promised  satisfaction 
but  gave  none      \\  hen  the  summer  hid  pa^-cd  m  these 
trinaaction-i  and  km^  Philip    haMug  rctumei  fiom  the 
North    and   having  been  healed  from  his   wounds    was 
rcd/Jj  for  intervention  a  report  was  mile  to  the  Delphic 
antumn  meeting  concern  ng  the  obstinate  recalcitrance  ot 
the   Amjhisseans      there  was   now  it  wts   deUared    no 
choice  left  to  the  Amphictyonic  states  but  either  them 
sehes  to  collect  money  hire  trxips    and  im       p,    ^^ 
p    e  penalties  upon  all   the   states  guilt)   of    ^^"J^ 
delaj     or   to    ippomt    Phil  p    fedenl    com    J^™  '^  t^"* 
mandcr      The  htt  r  alternative  was  re  ohed  oi  or 
ui  on    as  ha  1  lon^  bc^n     e  retly  settled  al     "^^  ^^ 
th)Ugb     Eschmes  «ub  equentiy    blamed    the 
Athenian'*  for  hiving    mi  led  b\   Demcsthene«    spurnei 
the  opportunity   ofiered   b^    tho  g    L   for  a   piou     ind 
honorable  w^i  \ 

»  .ffisohineaat  Dali.hia:  Dem.  jitHI.  149;  ^eohin.  111.  UT.-Demosthenes 
againat  ,S»ehine3  ot  Athens;  a;5chin,  iii.  ISS:  Dom.  iviii.  14s  {Kiyt^iv  els 
T^K  'Arrucil.  ti<7iyM,  Kiaxior,,  l^.^op  i^5l«<TWK«r(»). 

t  Meeting  at  Tlieraiopyte  and  appointment  of  OoMj'phn3(*<AiF™    .    .    . 
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How  the  Thua  negligence,  self-delusion,  and  treason 

T'oa&"'^\'iti  ^^^  within  a  short  time  accomplished  what 
Ibo  'i''''"'''"'  ^^^  ^fsxia  the  object  of  Philip's  schemes.  The 
fault  of  negligence  falls  to  the  chai^  of  the 
Athenians,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Delphic  elections 
were  not  upon  their  guard,  although  they  had  four  years 
previoiisly  so  emphatically  taken  care  that  the  interests 
of  Athens  at  Delphi  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
^schines  (p.  366).  The  civic  community  was  imperfect- 
ly adapted  for  taking  a  clear  view  of  the  situation  of 
things  beyond  their  immediate  ken;  and  Demosthenes 
himself,  whose  task  it  was  to  turn  his  vigilant  glance  in 
all  directions,  is  hardly  to  be  acquitted  of  having  been 
jnsufKciently  informed  of  what  was  taking  pla«e  at 
Delphi,  and  of  having  altogether  under-estimated  the 
dangers  which  threatened  from  that  quarter.  The  situa- 
tion of  affairs  failed  to  become  clear  to  bim,  until 
jEschines  returned,  and  until  DemostlieneB  cast  at  him 
the  wrathful  words :  "  Thou  bringest  war  to  Attica,  an 
Amphictyonic  war!"  The  self-deluded  were  the  Amphis- 
seans,  who  in  aimless  excitement  allowed  themselves  to  be 
tempted  to  kindle  a  now  quarrel,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  to  burst  over  their  own  heads.  Finally,  treason  was 
at  work  in  every  quarter,  and  this  in  accordance  with  a 
well-devised  plan,  based  upon  a  joint  agreement  between 
the  partisans  of  Philip,  and  doubtless  in  its  main  points 
already  fixed,  when  ^schines  was  carrying  the  election 
of  himself  and  of  his  associates  at  Athens.  As  in  a  well- 
studied  drama  we  see  all  those  concerned  play  their  parts, 

Philip  to  the  i-ttimvU  i^  titrt^ln  (fflsohin.  129)  Is  snid  to  hate  been  advo- 

8B8.  But  asanredly  Damosthenea  would  not  have  passed  by  this  clrcum- 
atanoe.  Moreover. -Slaohines  not  without  Intention  represents  the  seeond 
(aulnniQ-)  meeting  as  a  quite  BSpnrale  event.  In  which  he  look  no  pari  whsl- 
ever.  It  ahould  also  be  remembered  that  new  Fylagorm  wore  elected  for 
every  Pglaa;  and  how  conld  it  havs  been  possible  that  ^sehines  ehould 
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each  scene  accurately  fit  on  to  ita  predecessor,  and  the 
catastrophe  accomplish  itself  step  by  step,  which  corres- 
ponded to  the  intentions  of  the  man  who,  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  managed  the  whole  performance. 
The  only  subject  on  which  dovibt  may  remain  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  circumstances  took,  their  course  of  their  own 
aocord,  and  the  point  at  which  the  intrigue  began. 

The  king  wished  to  be  summoned  into  Greece  for  a  new 
process  of  execution.  The  first  point  therefore  on  which 
it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  was  the  ob- 
taining of  a  culprit,  the  discovery  of  a  community,  upon 
which  war  could  be  made  on  account  of  an  act  of  impiety 
committed  against  the  Temple.  For  this  purpose  the  Am- 
pUisseans  were  selected,  the  only  community  against  which 
exception  could  be  taken  on  this  head.  But  inasmuch  as 
they  had  done  no  wrong,  beyond  what  had  for  years  been 
calmly  allowed  to  take  its  course  and  been  tolerated,  the 
whole  intention  would  have  been  too  palpably  revealed, 
had  the  opportunity  been  forced  precipitately,  and  had 
the  prescriptive  acts  of  trespass  been  suddenly  made  a 
COMW  belli.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  Amphis- 
seans  should  themaeivea  by  an  insolent  proceeding  furnish 
the  occasion  for  calling  them  to  account ;  and  to  this  they 
were  excited  by  Thebes.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that 
the  whole  intrigue  had  its  beginning  at  Thebes,  and  that 
Theban  statesmen,  such  as  TJmolas  and  his  associates, 
guilefully  abused  the  short-sightedness  of  the  Amphisseans, 
took  advantage  of  their  hatred  against  Athens,  and  by  all 
kinds  of  futile  promises  induced  them  publicly  to  attist 
their  holy  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  got!  by  means  of  a 
I>rotest  against  Athens.  But  among  the  Amphisseans  too 
there  must  have  been  men,  whose  conduct  was  the  result 
of  a  secret  understanding  ;  for  the  insolent  vehemence  and 
the  defiant  bearing  of  the  Locrian  envoy  fitted  so  admira^ 
biy  into  the  plot  of  the  drama,  that  in  this  also  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  perceive  a  mere    accidental  connexion. 
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Moreover  there  existed  in  Locris  a  party  of  the  "  Godly," 
■which  sided  with  Cottyphus. 

The  course  of  events  becomes  clearer  from  the  moment 
when  .^ehines  enters  upon  the  stage,  in  order  to  assume 
the  leading  part.  He  is  to  all  appearance  completely 
taken  by  surprise;  nothing  more  thau  a  vague  rumor  an- 
nouflces  an  attack  about  to  be  made  upon  Athena ;  and 
not  until  he  has  listened  to  the  complaint  of  the  Amphls- 
seans  does  the  notion  suddenly  occur  to  his  mind  of  the 
answer  with  which  he  will  confound  the  audacious  ac- 
cusers ;— and  yet  everything  has  been  long  ago  prepared, 
in  or(Jer  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
play  the  whole  game  into  his  hands  ;  and  yet  he  has  al! 
the  documents  in  immediate  readiness  in  order  to  prove 
the  impious  proceedings  of  the  Amphisseans.  The  pla- 
cing of  the  shields  in  the  temple  was  manifestly  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference,  which  is  altogether  dropped,  afer 
it  has,  as  an  incident  previously  arranged,  exercised  ita 
effect.  The  Amphisseans  fell  into  the  trap ;  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Cottyphus,  a  person  entirely  dependent 
upon  Philip,  all  subsequent  steps  are  hurried  on  with  a 
ruthless  speed  and  violence,  the  Bole  purpose  of  which  is 
to  goad  the  unhappy  Amphisseans  into  the  commission  of 
a  new  wrong,  and  to  frustrate  anything  which  might  per- 
chance make  possible  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  quar- 
rel. And  the  hypocritical  nature  of  ^schiiies  could  find 
no  greater  satisfiiction  than  in  his  having  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  as  a  fiery  patriot  on  behalf  of  his  native  city, 
while  he  was  in  truth  busily  engaged  in  conjuring  up  the 
worst  of  calamities  over  ita  head.  Por,  from  the  moment 
when  he  occasioned  the  process  of  esecution  against  Am- 
phissa,  he  could  not  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  opening  a  way  int«  Greece  for  Philip,  and  that  his 
native  city,  between  which  and  Philip  a  slate  of  war  pre- 
vailed, must  thereby  be  involved  in  the  most  imminent 
peril.    The  only  question  as  to  which  doubts  may  be  en- 
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tertained,  is  whether  he  acted  thus  from  a  desire  of  vea- 
geance  upon  his  opponents,  to  whom  te  had  succumbed 
at  Athens,  or  from  paid  officiousness,  of  which  motive  De- 
mosthenes accuses  him  ;  and  even  were  it  desired  to  give 
the  mildest  iaterpretation  to  his  coui-se  of  action,  viz.  that 
he  considered  the  approach  of  a  Macedonian  army  the 
best  means  for  overthrowing  the  war-pai-ty  at  Athens,  yet 
it  would  still  have  to  be  designated  aa  base  treason,  that 
for  siich  a  purpose  he  made  use  of  the  national  enemy. 
But  in  truth  it  was  not  political  but  personal  motives, 
which  made  iEschines  a  traitor.  By  nature  devoid  of 
character  and  of  independence,  he  invariably  attached 
himself  to  such  men  as  seemed  to  be  likely  to  furnish  him 
an  opportunity  of  letting  his  talent  shine  and  playing  a 
prominent  part,  an  end  to  which  in  spite  of  all  his  natural 
gifts  he  was  uuahle  to  attain  by  a  straight  path  and  by  his 
own  strength.  Vanity  was  the  impulse  at  the  bottom  of 
his  actions.  Since  the  embassy  to  Pella  he  had  been  daz- 
zled by  the  greatness  of  Philip,  and  unscrupulously  sup- 
ported the  designs  of  the  king,  in  order  thus  to  satisfy  his 
own  restless  ambition  and  to  gain  personal  advantages. 
Being  more  and  more  driven  into  the  background  by  the 
personal  superiority  of  Demosthenes,  be  sought  for  a  new 
opportunity  for  asserting  himself,  and  therefore  unhesita- 
tingly entered  into  the  intrigue  which,  whether  its  first 
threads  were  spun  at  Thebes  or  at  Delphi  or  at  Athens, 
was  in  any  case  a  treasonable  combination  among  all  the 
partisans  of  Philip,  designed  to  bring  a  Macedonian  army 
into  the  country,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
the  decision  of  the  destinies  of  Greece,* 


*  Th9  tliatBrls  in  AmphisBa.  whose  reoall  is  demanded  by  Cottyphus: 
ischin.  ill.  129.  It  msy  be  reearded  Rs  highly  probBble,  that  the  ii  rinp- 
aii  itiiyon^  are  the  iJame  men  as  those  who  h^id  with  the'Philippio  pnrty 
rniight  about  ihe  entire  catastrophe,  and  had  tmmedlstely  nftenvards  been 
ipeiled  as  traitors.— The  defence  offered  on  behalf  of  ^^hinea  and  the 
tempted  refndition  of  the  euspicinn  oast  upon  him  by  Lemosthenos  in 
pengel»  ZJe^wafA.  Vti-Oieid.  des  Eleaipliitn,  haTG  failed  to  convinoe  me. 
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After  all  the  events  had  been  accomplished, 
Piiiiip.  which  Philip  bad  awaited  in  prudent  rctire- 

(bPc-ms)^  ment,  he  no  longer  delayed.  Of  the  eti-oog 
November.  positions  at  Thermopylae,  NicEea,  and  Echinus 
fp.  287),  he  had  already  made  himself  master.  When  the 
wiuter  began,  he  took  possession  of  all  the  inlets  into 
Interior  Greece ;  and  whoever  observed  the  warlike  stir  ia 
the  frontier-cantons,  the  activity  of  the  king  and  his 
generals,  the  extreme  circumspection  with  which  the  cam- 
paign was  commenced,  and  the  large  masses  of  troops 
■which  were  gradually  assembling,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
stnick  by  the  thought,  that  something  of  a  different  kind 
was  intended  from  the  chastisement  of  the  obscure  Locrian 
town,  which  was  named  as  the  goal  of  the  military  expe- 
dition. Soon  even  those  at  a  greater  distance  were  to  be 
made  to  see  clearly  in  the  matter. 

From  Thermopylae  several  routes  lead  into  Interior 
Greece,  Of  these  the  one  passes  out  of  the  recess  of  the 
mountains  near  Heraclea,  the  ancient  Traehis  (vol.  iii.  p. 
143),  over  to  the  Dorian  tetrapolis;  and  thence  by  a 
second  pass  between  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Corax  in  the 
direction  of  Amphissa,  which  lay  immediately  at  the  outlet 
of  the  pass.  This  is  the  route  which,  leading  from  north 
to  south,  traverses  tho  Isthmus  between  the  Malian  and 
the  Cristean  Gulf  by  the  shortest  line.  If  Philip  took  this 
route,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  pass  through  the  Pass 
of  Thermopylffi,  or  at  all  to  touch  Central  Greece.  But 
he  actually  sent  only  part  of  his  array  in  advance  by  this 
route,  conducting  tho  main  body  from  Thermopylse  to  the 
south-east,  across  the  hills  extending  from  Pbthiotls  in  the 
direction  of  the  Eubcean  Sea, — the  offshoots  of  Mount 
Callidromus  and  of  the  Cnemis-range,  where  the  passes  lead 
towards  Phocis  and  Bceotia.  The  most  important  of  these 
passes  ended  at  Elatea ;  and  before  sure  tidings  had  yet 
been  received  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  army, 
the  king  suddenly  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  Cepbisus, 
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where  after  tlie  devastation  of  Phocis  he  waa  met  by  no 
resistance.  Elatea,  the  most  considerable  city  on  tlie  south 
side  of  the  frontier  mountains,  the  citadel  and 
key  of  the  principal  paaa  and  of  the  whole  of  of  Sfa.'"" 
Central  Greece,  was  rapidly  surrounded  by 
entrenchments ;  below  the  city  Philip  pitched  a  fortified 
camp.  In  this  position  he  controlled  the  plain  of  thB 
Cephisus,  which  attains  to  its  greatest  breadth  between 
Elatea  and  Tithora,  a  place  lying  opposite  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Parnassus.  His  rear  being  covered  in  case  of  a 
retreat,  and  his  communications  with  Tliessaly  and  Mace- 
donia secured,  he  at  the  same  time  had  at  his  disposal  the 
resources  of  the  fertile  valley,  the  best  pastures  for  his 
horses,  and  the  amplest  room  for  any  movements  of  troops, 
For  on  one  side  he  had  a  convenient  line  of  communica- 
tion up  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  with  the  district  of 
Doris  (vol.  ii.  p.  437),  and  with  the  passes  leading  thence 
by  way  of  Cy tinium  to  Amphissa;  while  on  the  other,  i.  e. 
down-stream,  he  was  so  close  to  the  frontier  of  Bceotia, 
that  he  kept  Thebes  perpetually  in  check,  without  vio- 
lating its  territory.  By  his  occupation  of  Elatea  Philip  had 
Hung  aside  the  mask ;  he  had  taken  up  a  position,  than 
which  no  better  could  have  been  found  for  making  war 
upon  Western  as  well  as  upon  Eastern  Greece.  It  was 
now  manifest,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  confining  him- 
self to  an  expedition  of  execution  against  Amphissa, 

The  Athenians  had  indeed  already  received 
an  early  warning  from  Demosthenes,  so  soon   Atii^a'!  ^ 
OS  the  treasonable   scheme  of  a  new  Sacred 
War  became  known.    They  had  however,  notwithstanding 
this,  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  disturbed  in  their  care- 
lessness, and  even  seem  to  have  opined  that  the  Amphissean 
quarrel  would  in  the  first  instance  keep  the  tempest  of 
war  at  a  distance  from  themselves.     Out  of  this  delusion 
they  were  now  ail  the  more  unexpectedly  torn  forth.     Of 
a  sudden  it  seemed  to  them,  as  if  the  enemy's  army  waa 
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before  the  gatea  of  Athens  ;  and  all  the  misery  of  the  war, 
which  they  had  cheerfully  decreed  when  the  enemy  was 
fighting  in  distant  Thrace,  now  stood  immediately  before 
their  eyes. 

It  was  evening,  Demosfchenea  relates,  when  the  message 
reached  the  Prytanes,  that  Elat«a  had  been  taken.  They 
at  once  rose  from  their  common  meal ;  some  of  them  drove 
the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  market-place,  and  lit  a 
great  fire,  in  order  to  give  a  signal  to  the  rural  population. 
The  others  sent  to  the  generals,  and  caused  the  trumpeters 
to  sound  an  alarm.  The  whole  city  was  in  motion.  On 
the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  the  Prytanes 
summoned  the  Council  to  the  Town  Hall ;  tlie  citizena 
streamed  to  the  Pnyx ;  and,  before  the  Council  had  yet 
arrived  at  a  resolution,  the  popular  assembly  was  waiting 
in  anxious  expectation.  And  when  hereupon  the  Prytanes 
had  made  public  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  had  also  pro- 
duced the  messenger,  so  that  he  might  personally  repeat 
his  tidings,  the  question  was  asked:  Who  demands  to 
speak  ?  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  motion  of  the  Council 
before  the  assembly,  the  decision  depended  entirely  upon 
.  the  latter.  And  yet  no  man  came  forward ;  and  although 
the  herald  several  times  repeated  his  summons,  although 
all  the  Ten  Generals  and  all  the  popular  orators  were 
present,  and  although  the  interests  of  the  fatherland  im- 
posed upon  every  patriot  the  duty  of  offering  counsel  and 
aid,  yet  all  remained  dumb,  deeply  agitated,  and  morally 
unhinged  by  the  overwhelming  events  which  had  taken 
place.  All  eyes  turned  to  Demosthenes;  and  the  universal 
helplessness  having  been  attested  with  sufficient  clearness 
by  the  long  and  painful  silence,  the  impression  was  all  the 
greater  which  was  created  when  he  at  last  came  forward, — 
and  not  with  vaeillatory  and  uncertain  proposals,  but  with 
a  resolute  and  clearly-arranged  exposition  of  that  which 
was  demanded  by  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  city.  In- 
deed, he  contrived  with  happy  presence  of  mind,  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  paDic  of  the  momeDt,  in  order  to  bring 
to  pass  what  was  of  supreme  importance,  viz.  the  combina- 
tion with  Thebea. 

Demosthenes  had  by  no  means  remained  ^thsna 
free  from  the  universal  ill-will  prevailing  ""^  Thebea. 
among  his  fel low-citizens  against  Thebes,  He  had  deemed 
the  ancient  friends  of  the  Persians  to  be  likewise  the  na- 
tural adherents  of  the  new  national  enemy ;  he  had  not 
believed  them  capable  of  appreciating  the  national 
cause  ;  and  yet  he  was  from  the  first  a  man  of  too  much 
magnanimity  of  mind  and  Hellenic  feeling  to  surrender 
himself  to  a  blind  hatred,  lie  had  the  preservation  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  too  much  at  heart,  for  it  to  have  been 
possible  that  he  should  have  desired  the  weakening  or 
annihilation  of  any  one  member  of  it.  But  the  cautious- 
ness with  which  he  was  obliged  to  advance  this  sentiment 
too,  is  alreatly  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  his  oration  on 
■&e  Peace  (p.  338)  he  had  expressly  to  beg  his  fellow-citi- 
zens not  to  interrupt  hira  by  expressions  of  dissatisfaction, 
although  he  was  giving  utterance  to  nothing  more  than 
the  expectation  that  for  the  ThLbana  also  a  time  would 
arrive  when  they  would  he  unw:lhng  to  march  by  the  side 
of  Philip  against  Athens 

The  foUowm^  yeara  onflrmel  his  words.  After  the 
peace  theie  enhucd  a  ehmge  of  mujd  at  Thebes;  the 
germs  of  a  natiiuil  party  foimed  themselves,  which  were 
not  unobsLived  by  the  vigilant  eje  of  Demosthenes.  A 
change  therefore  took  pKco  in  1  h  i  lewa  also  (p.  838)  ; 
and  Uie  opposition  botwcLn  him  and  M  bines  contributed 
to  encourage  this  alteration  of  sentiments.  Demosthenes 
perceived  the  h'weness  )f  his  opponent  to  lie  principally  in 
this:  that  he  wis  so  buiily  at  work  to  foster  the  hostility 
between  the  nei^hbor^  to  g  ad  on  the  citizens  against 
Thebea,  to  make  the  nft  mtie  in  1  m  re  deep  and  incura- 
hle,  and  so  far  as  m  him  lay  to  drn  o  the  Tiiebans  more 
and  more  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy.    Demosthenes 
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became  correspondingly  decided  iu  his  view ;  liis  judgment 
grew  more  considerate ;  liia  liberal  recognition  of  tiie 
worth  of  the  neighbor-state  more  ready,  Iq  his  speech  for 
the  Cliersonneeus  he  admonishes  the  Thebans  to  be  on  their 
guard,  and  not  to  trust  Philip's  favors,  although  at  that 
time  the  mood  of  the  Athenians  was  still  eo  hostile,  that  he 
could  call  upon  them  to  seek  auxiliaries  everywhere,  even 
in  Persia,  but  could  not  venture  to  mention  the  Thebans, 

After  the  fall  of  Elatea  a  change  ensued.  It  was  now 
impossible  to  look  out  for  aid  from  a  distance ;  the  next- 
door  neighbors  were  now  the  sole  auxiliaries  possible;  and 
now  of  a  sudden  the  preservation  of  Athens  seemed  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  a  combination  with  Thebes.  He  ac- 
cordingly now  demands  the  immediate  opening  of  negotia^ 
tions  for  the  conclusion  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Thebes ;  at  the  same  time  the  equipment  ol" 
the  entire  civic  forces,  and  a  march-out  to  the  Bceotian 
frontier.  But  in  order  to  execute  these  measures  with  the 
necessary  energy,  a  supreme  magisterial  authority  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  \vas  required.  Demosthenes 
therefore  proposed  for  the  period  of  the  endurance  of  the 
danger  of  war  the  establishment  of  a  govern  raentrcomm it- 
tee  of  ten  men,  who  together  with  the  generals  were  to 
provide  for  the  commonweal  according  to  their  best  judg- 
ment. He  was  himself  called  to  the  head  of  this  board  of 
security.  Men  sharing  hia  sentiments  were  placed  at  his 
Side;  he  was  now  the  Kegent  of  Athens,  and  on  his 
shoulders  rested  the  welfare  of  the  city.* 

*  Oooupatlon  of  Elataa  fn  the  la 
Dem.  XTllI.  162.  The  impresBion  o 
been  deflorilied  by  HyparidaB;  of. . 
saeording  to  K(lBh[y(ftBjWWW(D  ^ 

51.),  In  opposlllon  to  Plularcli,  Dm,.  Is,  to  be  arranged  In  the  folln 
— Sa9-8  B.  c;  Elal«a  taken— winter-quarters  oceupled—negotfatfr 
Athens  and  Thebas~-wlHte>lights.  Spring:  ninreh  to  Amphiaaa— inlrlguea 
at  Athens — fresh  negoiiations— Approach  of  Antipater's  army— ratam  of 
Philip  io  Phools— irruption  into  BtBOtia— buttle  of  Chsronea.— Demosthenes 
onThebesiT.  U;  vill.  G3, 
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The  first  step  was  to  inake  a  journey  to  Thebes.-  Here 
he  fouad  the  deputies  of  the  Bceotian  towns  assembled, 
and  also  met  an  embassy  from  Philip,  led  by  Negotintions 
the  crafty  Python  (p.  376),  a  man  pre-emi-  «tTT.ebea. 
nently  adapted  for  exciting  all  the  elements  of  hostility 
against  Athens  which  existed  ainong  the  Thebans,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  commending  to  them  as  impres- 
sively as  possible  the  Macedonian  alliance.  For  to  Phiiip 
nothing  could  be  less  welcome  thaa  a  combination 
between  the  two  cities,  which  still  possessed  the  civic 
bodies  best  able  to  fight;  their  reconciliation  on  the  basis 
of  a  national  movement  would  amount  to  a  moral  defeat 
of  his  Amphictyonic  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a 
material  otetacie  in  the  way  of  his  strategical  plans.  The 
king  therefore  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution.  He 
abstained  from  taking  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  his 
army,  so  as  to  make  rigorous  and  extensive  demands ;  he 
conducted  himself,  not  as  king  of  Macedonia,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  Hellenic  Le^m,  of  states  and  hisemoy 
was  accompanied  by  deiutiee  of  the  Greek  cantons  He 
not  even  demand  d  active  federal  aid  but  merely  neu 
trality  during  his  war  with  Athena  and  permi  sion  ti 
march  through  Bceotian  temtorv  In  the  cise  of  •v  favota 
ble  issue  he  hell  out  the  pio  pect  of  an  acqiisition  ot 
spoils  and  territory  in  the  contraij  e\ent  ill  the  horrors 
of  war  were  descnbei  as  imminent  ind  as  specially 
certain  to  visit  Bceotii 

What  had  Demosthen  s  to  throw  into  the  opposite 
scale?  He  had  no  means  at  command  either  f  i  teiri 
fying  or  for  tempting  be  could  op  n  the  piospect  of  no 
advantages ;  he  only  came  in  order  to  demind  sacrifices 
and  to  bring  with  him  troubles  of  war  Besides  which 
he  was  an  entire  stianger  to  the  citizens  ot  Thebts,  and  as 
an  Athenian  had  to  contend  against  a  general  mistrust. 
Athens  stood  quite  deserted  in  confronting  the  king.  How 
easy  therefore  was  it  to  interpret  his  intentions  as  if  he 
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Ji'iag,  in  order  to  save  his  city,  which  had 
provoked  the  war,  to  drag  Thebes  also  iuto  the  dauger, — 
into  a  dangei'  of  war,  moreover,  to  which  Thebes  waa  in 
the  first  instance  and  in  a  prominent  degi-ee  exposed. 
For  upon  Athens  itself  it  was  impossible  to  make  war 
Bucceasfully  ivithout  a  fleet. 

Demos-  ^'^^  y^'  Demosthenes  was  victorious  on  the 

*nfebes"'         decisive  day  in  the  Boeotian  assembly.     And 
oi.  CI.  2  yet  he  was  able  to  proclaim  the  common  duty 

"^  "winter  ^^  Waging  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  honor 
and  liberty  of  the  fatherland,  and  at  the  same 
time  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  each  State,  with  so 
mighty  a  power  of  eloi^uence,  that  he  carried  away  with 
him  the  hearts  of  the  Bosotian  men,  that  all  timid  con- 
siderations, all  scruples,  all  feelings  of  ill-will  vanished, 
and  one  flame  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  Demos- 
thenes, seized  Thebes  as  well  as  Athens.  This  was  the 
greatest  and  noblest  victory  of  Demosthenes  ;  it  was  most 
emphatically  his  own,  his  personal  deed.  It  was  not 
merely  a  moral  gain,  but  also  a  political  event  which 
weighed  heavily  in  the  balance.  For  the  measures  taken 
by  Philip  at  the  very  last  hour  best  showed  how  deeply 
he  was  interested  in  preventing  this  union.  Upon  nothing 
had  he  calculated  with  so  much  certainty,  as  upon  the  in- 
superable hostility  between  the  two  neighbor-states.  If 
these  joined  hands  against  him,  then  there  was  still  a 
chance  of  the  other  states  uniting  ;  then  &  national  rising 
was  still  possible,  which  might  ruin  Philip's  position  in 
Greece  and  call  all  his  successes  into  question.  There 
manifestly  still  survived  among  the  Thebans  something 
of  the  spirit  which  Epaniinondas  and  his  friends  had 
aroused ;  an  openness  towards  great  ideas,  a  capacity  for 
giving  themselves  up  to  ntoral  greatness,  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  true  eloquence,  and  for 
feeling  and  thinking  as  Hellenes.  The  hard  ore  had  been 
melted ;  and  that  which  it  had  been  invariably  in  vain 
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sought  to  eifect  in  former  times,  by  force  of  arms  (vol.  ii. 
p.  440),  aud  afturwards,  by  Epaiiiinondas  as  well  as  by 
the  Bceotiau  party  at  Athens,  by  means  of  a  political 
agreement,  was  now  rapidly  aud  successfully  consum- 
mated; and  the  two  neighbor-lands,  either  of  which  was 
so  manifestly  destined  to  supplement  the  other,  and  was  so 
indispensable  for  its  security,  closely  united  in  the  last 
hour.  The  overtures  of  Philip's  envoys  were  i,Kaeiie  be- 
rejected,  and  all  the  proposals  of  Demosthenes  JiJI^^if^'^^"^ 
accepted.  Athens  guaranteed  to  the  Thebans 
the  unimpaired  local  supremacy  over  Bceotia;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  were  to  be  proportionately  divided  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  restoration  of  the  Phocian  towns  was 
resolved  upon,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  as  to  the 
joint  conduct  of  the  war  by  water  and  by  land.  It  was 
the  nol)lest  and  most  just  league  ever  concluded  between 
two  Hellenic  states;  for  it  was  based  upon  the  determina- 
tion to  overcome  all  petty  jealousies  in  the  interest  of  the 
endangered  fatherland.  Thebes  declared  itself  ready  to 
re-establish  the  Phocians,  The  wall  which  severed  Attica 
from  Bceotia  had  fallen,  and  on  either  side  of  Mount 
Cithierou,  from  Ctpe  Suninm  to  Parnassus,  one  endeavor, 
one  will,  held  sway, — and  this  will  was  that  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  was  associated  in  concord  with  the  most 
generous  mind^  among  the  people.* 

There  now  on(^  moie  stood  opposed  to  one      ^^^^  ^^^ 
another,  as  m  the  Persian  Wars,  two  groups  ^g'^f^^"^ 
of  states,  the  one  siding  with  the  foreign  power, 
the  other  resolved  to  wage  the  struggle  for  liberty.     The 
object,  therefore,  was  jointly  to  defend  this  Hellas  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  and  to  take  advantage  for  this  pur- 
pose of  the  bulwarks  provided  by  nature.     Below  Elatea 
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the  valley  of  tJie  river  Cephisua  becomes  narrower.  From 
Parn^sus  a  hill  (Pariirij  springs  forward  in  advance  to- 
wards the  river,  and  from  the  opposite  range,  Monnt  Cne- 
mis,  another,  by  which  lay  the  town  of  Parapotamii. 
This  pass  was  occupied  by  the  allies  ;  here  was  now  the 
Thermopylffi  of  free  Greece.  Simultaneously  it  was  sought 
to  gain  other  bases  of  operation  against  Philip.  A  combi- 
nation was  established  with  the  Amphisseans ;  for  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  prevent  Philip  from  succeed- 
ing in  rapidly  ridding  himself  of  these  enemies  by  force  or 
by  means  of  an  amicable  settlement.  Accor<!lngly,  10,000 
mercenaries  oa  foot  and  1,000  mounted,  who  had 
been  hired  by  the  Athenians,  were  designated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Loeria,  and  marched  to  Amphissa  under  the 
command  of  Chares  and  of  the  Theban  Proxenus.  In 
other  words,  the  allies  renounced  al!  participation  in  the 
shameful  abuse  to  which  the  national  religion  liad  been 
put  in  the  interest  of  Philip,  and  were  courageous  enough 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  Hellenes  to  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  preservation  of  the  fatherland  than  to  the  ex- 
communicatory  curses  of  the  traitorous  Amphictyons.  For 
the  same  reason  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  repair,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible,  tie  wrong  which  bad  been  committed, 
and  restore  Phocis,  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Delphi.  On  the  summons  of  the  allied  cities,  the 
fugitive  inhabitants  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  scat- 
tered Phocians  assembled  in  their  desolated  habitationi 
With  the  akilfuluE^  peculiar  to  the  H  11  n  h  y  ra]  lly 
re-settled  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  t  \in  und  tl  p 
tection  of  the  Locrian  troops,  and  h  Ip  d  t  1       ai 

the  mountain-passes  of  Parnassus.  Th  y  at  n  ban 
efficient  allies,  as  they  glowed  with  ea  n  t  tak  n 
geance  upon  Philip,  and  were  resolved  with  the  courage 
of  despair  to  defend  the  home  they  had  regained.  Final- 
ly, the  allies  sent  messages  around  Greece,  in  order  to  ob- 
tained armed  ausiliaries  ;  and  the  states  which  Demosthe- 
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nes  had  secured,  viz.  Megara,  Coriutli,  Eiibcea,  Achaia, 
Leucas,  and  Corcyra,  proved  ready  to  fiiruisli  their  con- 
tingeEts  aad  to  pay  contributions  to  the  war-fund,  while 
the  jealous  Peioponnesians  at  all  events  remained  neutral, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  support  Philip,  who  claimed 
their  contingents  on  the  pretext  of  the  Sacred  War.* 

Thus,  then,  an  end  had  likewise  been  sue-  gkirmiahes 
cessfully  put  to  the  hostilities  between  Thebes  inPiiocis. 
and  Phocis,  between  Phocis  and  Amphissa,  oi^«^^'  ^  <»- 
between  Amphissa  and  Athens.  Eoond  ^ju^g^^ 
Mount  Parnassus  gathered  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Thebans  and  the 
Athenians  had  taken  the  field  in  fraternal  concord  against 
Philip  on  the  Bceotian  frontier,  watching  every  movement 
on  his  part  Nor  was  this  all.  Bloody  skirmishes  ensued 
between  single  divisions  in  the  low-lying  plain  of  the 
Cephisus.  Two  of  these  conflicts  were  known  under  the 
names  of  the  '  Kiver-battle '  and  the  '  Winter-hattle ; '  in 
both  fortune  was  on  the  sides  of  the  allies,  in  both  the 
Athenians  in  particular—as  Demosthenes  states  with 
pride  showed  themselves  not  only  unexceptionable,  but 
worthy  of  high  admiration  by  the  excellence  of  their 
equipment,  their  good  discipline,  and  their  ardor.  They 
were  once  more  acknowledged  and  celebrated  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Hellenes,  Certain  bodies  of  troops  which 
were  specially  successful  in  these  conflicts,  as  e.  g.  that  of 
the  Cecropian  tribe  with  its  captain  Bularchus,  vowed 
dedicatory  gifts  to  the  Athene  on  the  citadel ;  in  the  city 
the  successes  achieved  were  solemnized  by  sacrifices  and 
processions :  the  minds  of  all  men  were  in  an  elevated, 
grateful,  and  hopeful  mood.  They  had  full  confidence  in 
the  guidance  of  Demosthenes,  and  gave  a  public  expres- 
sion to  this  trustfulness,  when  at  the  spring-festival  of  the 
Great  Dionysia  he  was,  on  the  motion  of  his  cousin  Demo- 
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melcs,  who   had  formerly    been    among   bis  enemies,  re- 
warded with  a  wreath  of  gold.* 

Demosthe-  It  IS  true  that  even  now  opposition  to  him 
oionf''  ^^"'  I'^'sed  its  head.  It  was  sought  to  deprive  him 
of  the  love  of  his  fellow-citizeus.  Invectives 
were  uttered  t^ainst  the  friendly  attitude  towards  Eceotia, 
which  had  so  long  been  regarded  aa  an  aberration  unpar- 
donable in  the  case  of  any  decent  Athenian  ;  and  among 
prominent  personages,  Phocion  in  particular,  at  a  season 
when  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  Demosthenes 
was  of  greater  importance  than  ever,  confronted  him  with 
unconcealed  bitterness.  Doubtless  no  opposition  was  felt 
more  painfully  by  Demosthenes  than  this ;  for  Phocion 
was,  next  to  himself,  the  character  of  the  highest  mark, 
and  his  was  the  manliest  individuality  at  Athens ;  he  was 
a  man  who,  like  Demosthenes,  owed  everything  to  himself, 
who  was  equally  unbiassed  in  his  judgment,  and  of  an  im- 
movable independence  of  spirit  He  could  never  become 
a  party-follower.  In  him  the  two  tendencies  of  the  society 
of  the  times  met.  In  the  Academy  he  had  imbibed  a 
stern  contempt  for  all  existing  ways  ;  but  his  nature  was 
too  practical  and  too  much  in  need  of  self-exertion,  for  it 
to  be  possible  for  him  to  withdraw  from  the  world  like  a 
true  follower  of  Plato.  Ho  required  a  calling ;  he  served 
the  common  wealth,  but  served  it  merely  from  a  sense  of 
duty  for  conscience'  sake,  without  taking  any  personal  in- 
terest ia  it,  without  devoting  any  love  to  it,  or  feeling  any 
warm  impulse  towards  it.  Probably  there  has  rarely  ex- 
isted a  successful  general  who  has  been  less  animated  by 
ambition,  and  who  has  taken  less  pleasure  in  his  successes, 
than  Phocion.  Every  danger  of  war  raised  his  authority; 
and  yet  it  was  peace  alone  which  he  desired.  He  looked 
upon  any  enthusiastic  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people 

•  -H  iii  Tou  rarii^ou  «ol  ^  x'""*"^  f'X^'-  Dem.  iril].  216.— BlilarchuB : 
ISiittiiMsFlekla  der  BerUaer  Aiaimie,  ISC3,  6.— Beetonnl  of  tha  wreath:  Vit.  X 
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as  a  dangerous  delusion,  and  regarded  the  orators  who  en- 
couraged it,  and  who  exhorted  the  citizena  to  make  efforts, 
as  the  moat  dangerous  counsellors  of  the  community.  Per- 
sonally, he  had  no  desii-e  to  be  an  orator  ;  but  the  ti-aiu- 
ing  in  dialectics  which  he  had  acquired,  the  energy  of  hia 
character,  the  sober  coldness  and  the  decisiveness  of  his 
views,  which  last  ia  connected  with  the  one-sideduess  of  his 
stand-point,  gave  to  his  words  a  cutting  force  as  well  in 
occasional  sayings  as  in  public  counter-speeches,  and  made 
him  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  opponents  of  Demosthe- 
nea.  He  r^embled  a  rock,  upon  which  al!  the  waves  of 
the  current  of  the  times  broke ;  and  the  higher  they  rose, 
the  more  rigid  was  his  resistance. 

In  other  quarters,  too,  attempts  were  made  i„trigues 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Alarming  "^  ^^  »*'"*■ 
signs  were  announced ;  calamitous  accidents 
which  had  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Eleusinia, 
it  was  contrived  to  turn  to  account  as  warning  omens. 
The  opposition-party  combined,  as  in  the  days  of  Pericles, 
with  a  superstitious  tendency  fostered  by  the  priests,  who 
saw  in  the  alliance  with  the  Pbociaua  and  Anjphisseans, 
still  under  the  ban  of  the  Delphic  god,  an  abomination 
which  averted  the  favor  of  the  gods  from  the  Athenian 
state.  Oracles  were  bruited  about  in  order  to  spread 
terror  and  pusillanimity;  and  in  the  end  it  was  actually 
demanded,  that  before  the  decisive  step  was  taken  the 
Pythia  should  be  asked  what  Athens  ought  to  do,  although 
it  was  well  known  that  Delphi  was  at  present  even  less 
thau  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  entitled  to  a  vote, 
and  that  the  Pythia  was,  as  Demosthenes  expressed  it. 
Philippic  at  heart. 

But  all  these  efforts  at  resistance  were  impotent  against 
the  current  of  the  times.  The  citizens  were  in  a  confident 
mood.  Demosthenes  stood  firm  and  secure  at  the  head  of 
the  national  affairs ;  he  took  vigorous  measures  against  all 
who  intended  to  cripple  or  disturb  the  pati-iotic  move- 
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luent ;  and  probably  we  may  also  see  a  connexion  1: 
his  struggle  against  the  priestly  party  and  his  proceedings 
against  the  priestess  Theoris,  whose  execution  on  account 
of  her  intrigues  was  brought  about  hy  him.  At  Thebes 
as  well  as  at  Athens  he  directed  the  government;  and 
with  joyous  courage  all  patriots  looked  forward  to  tlie 
summer  campaign,  which  was  to  decide  everything.* 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Philip 
found  himself  utterly  at  fitult  in  his  calculations.  Before 
his  eyes  the  towns  which  he  had  destroyed  were  being  re- 
built ;  the  passes  on  his  right  and  on  his  left  were  occupied 
by  considerable  numbers  of  troops,  advantageously  dis- 
posed and  elficiently  commanded.  The  first  skirmishes 
had  not  euded  in  his  favor.  The  struggle,  to  which  he 
saw  himself  forced,  was  one  in  itself  entirely  unexpected 
by,  and  unwelcome  to,  him ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  any- 
thing but  assured  of  ultimate  success. 

Philip's  During  the  winter  months  he  had  kept  the 

AmpMsm.  iDain  body  of  his  troops  in  the  rear  of  the 
oi  ei  a  passes ;  when  the  spring   arrived,  it  was  ne- 

(B.  0. 838).    ^     cessary  for  him  to  abandon  this  anxious  poii- 
^^  "*''  tioo,  and  to  advance  eitlier  along  the  base  of 

Mount  Parnassus  or  in  Bceotia,  He  preferred  first  to 
repair  to  the  western  theatre  of  the  war,  because  here  he 
hoped  for  on  easier  success,  A  division  of  his  troops  still 
lay  at  Cytiuium,  where  the  pass  leads  across  from  the 
region  of  the  sources  of  the  Cephisus  to  Amphissa.  But 
here  again  Philip  refrained  from  venturing  at  once  to 
penetrate  with  his  troops  into  the  perilous  gorges  of  the 
hills ;  he  preferred  to  make  use  of  one  of  his  stratagrms, 
in  which  the  advantage  was  always,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  on  his  side  as  against  the  Greeks.    He  arranged 

•  Expressions  of  opposition  to  Demosthenes;  .ffisehin,  ii.  Wii:  »plt  ,aT, 
£AAo>«  niuarc  Kai  euumifit.  Cf.  W.  Sohmltz,  Ueber  den  BUoHiimni  ii«>  Deniwlheaes 
ill  ZcUMhrifl  fUr  Qgvat.,  1805, 1— Phoeion :  PlutBroh.  BSot  »  and  IB.— Prodi. 
eles;ffi8ehin.iii.l!10;Plutiiroh.    PSoo.  20.— Theoris:  PhiloahoniBop.  Hdrpoor. 
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an  apparent  movemeDt  of  retreat,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of 
the  passes  of  Doris;  and  by  naeaus  of  general  orders,  which 
he  intentionally  allowed  to  fall  into  the  enemies'  hands, 
spread  the  news  that  a  revolt  had  broken  out  among  the 
Thracian  peoples,  which  required  his  presence,  aad  for  the 
nonce  made  impossible  the  continuation  of  the  Hellenic 
War.  Upon  bands  of  mercenaries,  which  were  negligently 
commanded  and  only  to  be  retained  at  arduous  posts  by 
the  impression  of  imminent  danger  and  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  foe,  such  stratagems  exercised  a  specially 
strong  effect.  The  troops  dispersed ;  the  passes  were  left 
open;  and,  before  any  movement  of  the  kind  had  been 
expected,  the  king  had  suddenly  returned  by  forced 
marches,  and  had  penetrated  through  the  passes.  The 
army  of  mercenaries,  taken  by  surprise,  was  completely 
defeated  at  Amphissa,  and  the  town  itself  was  subjected  to 
the  same  judgment  as  Phocia  had  formerly  undergone. 
Naupactus  too,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Aehseans,  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  handed  over  to  the  jEtolians. 

Through  this  success,  which  had  been  obtained  for  the 
king  by  the  carelessness  of  the  commanders  of  the 
mercenaries,  perhaps  also  by  treason  among  them,  an  es- 
sential part  of  Demosthenes'  plan  of  operations  had  been 
frustrated.  Philip  was  now  able  to  throw  his  whole 
strength  into  the  eastern  theatre  of  the  war ;  he  had  open 
access  from  the  south  side  of  Mount  Parnassus;  and  could 
cross  irom  Ifaupactus  into  Peloponnesus,  so  as  to  force  the 
auxiliary  troops  of  Athens  to  return  home.* 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that 
the  king  entered  into  fresh  negotiations.    He  negotiadoas. 
could  calculate  upon  the  inability  of  the  cities  oi-  e^-  a 
to  sustain  for  any  length  of  time  so  excessive 
an  exertion  of  their  resources ;  he  was  aware 
of  the   large   amount  of  opposition    which   still   existed 
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agaii^t  tlie  war-policy ;  the  anuihilation  of  Amphitea 
could  not  have  foiled  to  create  a  moat  terrible  impression. 
Bceotia,  which  had  from  the  fii-st  not  followed  from  any 
original  impulse  of  its  own,  was  now  the  object  which  he 
had  next  in  view.  The  capital  was  atill  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Demosthenes ;  but  Thebes  was  not  Bceotia,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  conntry-towus,  whose  territory  already 
had  to  suffer  as  the  scene  of  war,  were  otherwise  inclined. 
Vacillation  accordingly  ensued  in  consequence  of  the  new 
offers  brought  from  Macedonian  head-quarters ;  and  not 
only  at  Thebes,  but  also  at  Athens,  the  peace-party  again 
ventured  to  come  forward  more  boldly ;  from  the  fact  that 
the  most  proved  general  of  the  city,  aa  to  whose  patriotism 
it  was  permitted  to  no  man  to  express  a  doubt,  it  derived 
a  significance  disproportionate  to  its  real  strength.  It  was 
a  strange  contrast  that  the  unwail  kc  orator  should  urge 
on  the  citizens  t  the  conflict  \  h  le  the  soldier  never 
ce%  ed  from  T^aimnga  and  td\  co  in  a  contrary  sense. 
The  two  men  e-\en  came  int>  ancry  personal  contact; 
Demosthenes  wroth  at  the  unbend  ng  re  istance  of  his 
adversary,  18  said  menacingly  to  have  called  out  to  hira, 
"  The  Athenians  wlil  make  an  end  of  thee,  if  they  become 
heated  with  anger ;"  to  which  Phocion  replied,  "  And  thee, 
if  they  recover  their  senses."  These  and  similai-  exchanges 
of  sallies  handed  down  from  these  times  give  a  notion  of 
the  extreme  bitterness  prevailing  between  the  opposite 
stand-points. 

To  Demosthenes  no  idea  could  be  more  in- 
Demostlienea.  tolerable,  than  that  in  the  last  hour  all  the 
results  of  years  of  sacrifices  and  efforts  should  be  lost. 
This  intensified  his  energy,  and  impelled  the  fiery  man  to 
act  with  continuously  increasing  decision,  in  order  to  terri- 
fy the  traitors,  to  encourage  the  hesitating,  and  to 
strengthen  the  uncertam.  He  has  been  chained  with 
having  carried  on  a  system  of  terrorism  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  of  a  republican  administration.     As  in  the 
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days  wheu  Periclca  was  at  the  helm,  it  was  complained 
that  the  constitution  had  been  virtually  abolished,  and 
that  Attic  aifeirs  were  conducted  by  Demosthenes  ac- 
cording to  an  understanding  with  the  leaders  of  Bceotia. 
It  was  declared  that  he  tolerated  no  contradiction,  treated 
the  generala  with  mastci-fut  arrogance,  persecuted  with 
savage  wrath,  like  Cleophon  of  old  (vol.  iii.  p.  535),  every 
expression  of  views  tending  towards  peace ;  and  that  it 
was  likewise  only  by  despotically  intimidating  the  Bceo- 
tarchs  that  ho  had  induced  tliem,  whom  the  recent  offers 
of  the  king  had  shaken,  to  abstain  from  renouncing  their 
connexion  with  him.  The  bearings  of  Demosthen^  at 
Athens  is,  however,  justified  by  tho  feet,  that  opposition 
was  not  openly  offered  to  him  by  a  considerable  part  of 
the  citizens,  but  only  proceeded  from  individuals  or  small 
knots  of  men,  who  sought  to  hinder  his  labors  by  secret 
intrigues.  The  feelings  of  the  civic  community  found  ex- 
pression in  the  bestowal  of  another  wreath  of  honor  upon 
the  orator,  which  was  proposed  by  Hyperides,  and  carried 
with  brilliant  success  against  the  protest  of  Diondas,  per- 
haps at  the  festival  of  the  Great  Panathengea  (summer  of 
338  B.  C).  After  the  rejection  of  the  last  proposals  of 
peace  the  battle  was  inevitable ;  and  both  sides  could  not 
but  desire  a  speedy  decision.  As  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict, it  was  necessarily  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Hellenes  that  they  should  maintain  their  strong  position 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  and  there 
await  the  attack ;  while  Philip,  who  during  the  recent 
negotiations  had  caused  the  reinforcements  to  join  him, 
which  Antipater  led  to  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  required 
a  battle-field  where  he  could  unfold  his  cavalry  and  prove 
his  superiority  in  tactics.* 

He  accordmgly  quitted  his  winter-quarters;  withdrew 

•  Ten™'i8!!i(iuKO«iilii),  ofDemoBthanoa!  SEaoJi("-iH-H"  "i-    aif™iTisi!o>i' 
S«oond  bpPtQwal  of  a  wrentli  ot  hnaa! -.aaVMci:,  ii.  fiifl- 
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AdvanoB  of  ^**"^  ^^  P^^ '  ^^^^  ^^  vanguard  into  the 
aianmafn"  niountaittous  couDtry  which  surrounds  the 
furce.  valley  of  Jjake  Copais  m  the  north ;  devastated 

the  B<eotian  hamlets,  and  threatened  the  entire  eastern 
district  The  allies  had  staked  their  success  in  the  strug- 
gle upon  the  holding  of  the  pass,  and  were  thus  by  the 
movenient  of  the  enemy  suddenly  placed  in  a  position  of 
the  most  anxious  doubt.  For  it  was  possible,  that  the 
whole  array  of  the  enenay  might  march  off  in  an  easterly 
direction,  nor  was  it  known  where  he  ought  to  be  awaited. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  follow  his  movements,  if  in 
accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Bceotians  their  land  was 
to  he  protected.  The  allies  accordingly  separated;  and 
only  a  feeble  garrison  was  left  in  guard  of  the  pass. 

DfsDoeition  '^'^  sooner  had  Philip  gained  this  advan- 
ofthBtwi)  tage,  than  he  rapidly  drew  hack  his  troops 
into  their  former  position,  easily  overthrew  the 
body  of  men  left  behind  in  the  pass,  pushed  his  troops 
through  it  in  pursuit,  and  hereupon  unexpectedly  stood 
with  bis  whole  array  in  tho  Bceotian  valley  of  the  Cephis- 
U9,  the  broad  plain  of  which  he  had  from  the  first  re- 
cognized to  be  tho  battle-field  best  suited  to  himself, 
The  Hellenes  gathered  to  tho  south  of  the  Cephisus, 
where  the  town  of  Chferonea  served  them  as  a  support 
in  the  rear,  and  the  river  as  a  line  of  defence.  Here,  un- 
bindei'ed  by  the  enemy,  they  drew  up  their  contingents  at 
the  base  of  the  heights  which  rise  to  the  rear  of  Chieronea, 
on  either  side  of  the  rivulet  of  the  Hsemon,  which  flowing 
from  the  rocky  theatre  of  the  town  empties  itself  into  the 
Caphisus.  Kearest  to  the  town  stood  the  Athenians,  who 
formed  the  left  wing  ;  the  Thebans  occupied  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  right  wing,  where  tiiey  touched  the  river ;  in 
the  centre  stood  the  Phocians,  the  Achseans,  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  the  remnants  of  the  mercenary  army,  which  had 
made  their  way  hither  irom  Locris,  The  Bceotians  were 
commanded  by  Theagenes,  a  proved  general  out  of  tho 
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school  of  Eparainondas,  the  Atlieniaaa  by  the  brave  Stra. 
tocles,  with  Chares  aud  Lysicles  tinder  him. 

Against  this  diapreition  the  king  advanced.     Hia  army 
is  stated  to  have  numbered  30,000  infantry,     ^^tiBot 
and    2,000  cavalry,  the  latter  estimate  being  chsrouea. 
beyond  doubt  too  low.    Altogether  it  is  proba-  ^Ws)!^'"' 
bie  that  the  two  armies  were  about  equal  in  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^^ 
numbers;  they  were  also  equal  in  warlike  ar-   sitnioo.  ist  of 
dor.     But  the  great  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy's  army  consisted  in  the  nature  of  its  leadership ;  it 
was  directed  by  one  will,  of  which  the  most  practised  com- 
mandera  were  the  instruments.     On  the  enemy's  side  a 
plan  of  battle,  which  had  been  thoroughly  thought  out, 
was  followed.      The  Hellenes  were  .solely  intent  upon 
bravely  holding  their  own  agaiust  tlie  enemy's  advance  ; 
each  division  fought  on  its  owd  account;  and  the  mind  of 
a  general  was  wautmg,  capable  of  uniting  the  loose  mem- 
bers into  a  single  whole,  and  of  proving  a  match  for  a  foe. 

At  first  the  battle  had  not  an  unfavorable  beginning. 
The  left  wing  courageously  advanced ;  Philip  drew  back 
into  the  plfwn,  and  already  Stratocles  called  out  to  his 
men :  "  Let  us  drive  the  enemy  back  as  far  as  Macedo- 
nia ! "  On  the  other  side  the  Thebans  stood  immovable, 
although  they  were  chai-ged  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
by  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  aged  eighteen  years,  who 
was  on  this  day  to  gain  his  spurs.  The  discipline  of  Epa- 
minondas  proved  itself  above  all  in  the  Sacred  Band. 
During  several  hours  of  the  morning  the  Bosotians  held 
their  grouud,  till  at  last  the  brave  warriors  sank,  one  after 
the  other,  under  the  lances  of  the  Macedonian  horsemen. 
Over  their  bodies  Alexander  charged  into  the  flank  of  the 
'centre,  which  was  composed  of  the  contingents  of  the  allies 
and  was  only  capable  of  offering  a  far  less  enduring  re- 
sistance, especially  as  it  had  no  supports  upon  which  to 
lean,  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left.  No  sooner  had 
the  battle  arrived  at  this  point,  than  Philip  too  again  ad- 
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vauced  against  the  Atlieniana,  who  in  the  ardor  of  the 
pui-anit  had  gone  much  too  far  forwai-d  into  the  open,  and 
had  broken  off  the  cohesion  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  army.  They  were  obliged  to  stay  their  advance,  and 
were  then  driven  back  ;  with  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  cavalry  swarming  around  tliem  on  every  side,  they 
sought  amidst  great  losses  to  regain  their  original  position, 
but  hero  too  they  found  no  means  of  defence.  They  per- 
ceived that  the  army  was  broken  up,  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  combined  against  themselves, 
and  that  their  only  chance  of  preservation  lay  in  flight. 
One  thousand  men  had  fallen  ;  two  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Thebans  must  have  been 
far  greater.  Philip,  who  intended  not  only  to  flght  his 
way  through  and  to  gain  a  battle,  but  by  one  single  blow 
to  annihilate  all  power  of  resistance  on  tho  part  of 
Greek  troops,  had  completely  gained  his  end.  No 
thought  was  taken  of  re-assembling  the  troops,  or  of  offer- 
ing a  second  battle.  There  no  longer  existed  any  com- 
mon command,  or  any  cohesion.  The  contingents  dis- 
persed to  their  homes ;  and  the  Hellenic  League,  barely 
concluded,  had  been  completely  dissolved  after  a  single 
defeat.  Attica  and  Bceotia  lay  unprotected;  the  two 
neighbor-cities  were  incapable  of  aiding  one  another,  and 
both  had  to  be  equally  prepared  for  all  the  terrors  of  >var, 
■with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  wrath  of  the  vie- 
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la)  oorrespondB  either  to  the 

1st  of  September  or  to  the  ad  of  Ootnher,  s 
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E.  Mailer  IPauly,  BiaUneaiHopadk,  1.  p  1054)  conBideni  it  probable,  that  a  re- 
form of  the  calendar  took  plaoe  at  Athens  becweonOI,  liiaii:.  3  and  soli.  3. 
Possibly  the  year  of  Bnolides  was  in  thia  resppct  also  an  epoeh-jeaf.  Cer- 
tain It  is,  that  in  the  Oohme'h  also  extraordinaiT  cancelling*  wore  not  na- 
fteqnently  instituted,  in  order  to  make  the  beginnings  of  tho  years  coincide 
with  tho  oourae  of  the  sun;  and  this  Is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
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And  yet  the  lot  of  tlie  one  of  tlie  two  cities  Tte»imeut. 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  other.  The  of  Thebes, 
heroic  valor  of  the  Thebans  was  a  last  sacrifice,  offered  by 
them  to  the  glory  of  their  past ;  it  was  able,  indeed,  to  ob- 
twn  the  acknowledgment  of  the  conquei-or,  but  not  to  de- 
termine his  conduct.  Philip  saw  in  the  rising  of  Thebes 
nothing  but  feithlessness  and  ingratitude,  nothing  but  a 
base  violation  of  sworn  treaties  and  an  open  act  of  revolt, 
which  here,  as  in  Thessaly,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  pun- 
ish with  inflexible  rigor.  For  the  falling-away  from  his 
body  of  confederates,  from  the  new  Amphiotyony  founded 
by  him,  he  was  r^olved  to  cause  to  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  treason  against  the  Hellenic  fatherland.  He  dealt  with 
Thebes,  as  Sparta  would  have  dealt  with  her,  had  Sparta 
been  victorious  at  Leuctra.  The  State  established  by  the 
great  Thebans  was  broken  up  ;  Thebes  remained  nothing 
more  tiian  a  Bosotian  country-town ;  Orchomenus,  Thea- 
piat,  Platffiffi  were  restored  ;  a  Macedonian  garrison  en- 
tered the  Cadmea ;  the  leaders  of  the  civic  body  were  put  to 
death,  or  banished,  as  traitors;  their  lands  were  confis- 
cated and  given  away ;  a  new  system  of  government  was 
introduced.  The  fall  of  the  Sacred  Band  on  the  field  of 
likewise  the  end  of  the  city  of  Epaminondas 


and  Pelopidas.* 

Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  regarded  as      ^n„^ii„^ 
an  enemy,  who  even  after  her  overthrow  ought  "f  Athens, 
to  be  treated  with  respect  and  gained  over  by  magna- 
nimity.    And  indeed  already  the  dictates  of  the  simplest 

dedda,  whether  the  more  nnolent  trBPes  o(  «  more  '^°™|*  '^"T,"^  *j  ^ 
year  are  bused  upon  isolated  reolifieations  or  upon  tne  "» 
n,"  Cy.l..    i.  to  a.  .".  In  mUl™. »» I"*"'""  "'""""""">■ ""'? 
b.lm  Ol.  .111. .  1.  protobl..    n  ••  mom.  tbi.  «.  b.™  t.k.n  pl.ot  1.  Ol 
S Ttb.  b„i™ins  .t  lb.  j..r  01  m, «  m,  m  .b.  nd  .t  J....  id  tl. 

Klkibl,,  »  ..  1. 1  Vl..bm  W.«™^  -  <M.m.  Tb.  d..lb  .1  Sl,.».l« 
(KSebly.  1D6)  Is  not  handed  down  by  t™lIllon,  bnlie  proluibla. 
.  Fat.  of  Tbohes ;  PftUB.  II.  1,  8;  87,  S. 
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prudence  forbade  driving  Athens  to  extermination.  The 
courage,  and  therefore  implicitly  the  strength,  of  the 
Athenians,  were  by  no  meaus  broken.  Athena  waa  ac- 
customed not  to  consider  herself  lost,  although  the  enemy 
stood  in  the  land,  but  to  trust  to  ber  walls.  A  siege  of 
the  city  was,  under  any  circumstances,  a  very  doubtful 
undertaking,  one  of  a  far  more  serious  character  than  the 
two  last  sieges  in  which  the  king  had  &iled.  Should  the 
Byzantines,  the  island-cities,  and  perchance  Persia  too, 
furnish  the  city  with  suppli^,  and  send  succor  into  the 
Pirfeeus,  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  success.  To 
these  considerations  were  added  those  of  a  higher  general 
policy.  It  was  not  permissible  to  Philip  to  act  like  an- 
other Xerxes;  the  king  who  bad  made  an  Aristotle  the 
tutor  of  his  eon  could  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  soil  of 
Attica  as  a  consecrated  one.  Its  devastation  would  have 
been  a  blot  upon  his  reign  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
amicable  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  position  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians  was  even  now  the  highest  advantage 
which  he  could  have  in  view. 

It  was  therefore,  of  great  value  to  him  to 
booomes  establish   relations  which  might  promote  his 

Bgeui  plans ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  most  excellent 

instrument  offered  itself  to  hira  in  the  person  of  Dcniades, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  as  a  prisoner  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Demades  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  a  true  child 
of  degenerate  Athens,  untroubled  by  a  conscience,  frivo- 
lous, eager  for  lucre,  sensual,  but  full  of  mother-wit, 
prompt  of  speech,  inexhaustible  in  happy  thoughts  and 
sudden  retorts,  and,  although  devoid  of  superior  culture, 
yet  a  man  of  irresistible  eloquence.  Ho  had  already  come 
forward  as  an  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  but  without  pur- 
suing any  definite  policy.  His  meeting  with  king  Philip 
first  brought  hira  into  a  track  thoroughly  according  with 
his  desires  and  inclinations ;  Philip  made  out  of  this  per- 
sonage, who  had  begun  as  an  oarsman,  a  great  lord  and  a 
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Btatesman  of  influence.  Through  Demadea,  then,  Philip 
now  entered  into  relations  with  Athens,  precisely  as  he 
had  once  done  from  his  camp  before  Olynthus ;  he  sent 
him  to  Athens,  in  order  to  make  known  hia  benevoleot 
intentions.     He  had  every  reason  for  pureuing  this  course.* 

The  Athenians  had  vigorously  overcome  the  conduct 
first  impression  of  the  tidings  of  terror,  the  °!^'„g\ftpr*^^' 
first  loud  grief  aroused  by  the  defeat  and  by  ^"i^^^^^Qg^"^ 
the  heavy  losses;  and,  notwithstanding  their 
painful  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  of  the  wounded 
and  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  brethren,  which  had  been 
left  lying  on  the  battle-field,  they  without  delay  took  all 
the  measures  required  by  the  security  of  the  State,  without 
thinking  of  negotij,tions  with  the  foe.  As  in  the  war  of 
Archidainu'f,  the  rural  population  was  admitted  into  the 
city;  the  men  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  were 
summoned  under  arms;  the  passes  into  the  land  were 
made  safe.  A  general  was  sought  for,  and  the  more  hot- 
headed part  of  the  civic  body  carried  the  election  of  Cha- 
ridemus  (pp.  139,  267).  Ho  was  still  accounted  the  most 
talented  military  commander,  and  he  was  credited  with 
being  the  right  man  toi  cntical  timts  However,  the 
choice  of  so  untrustworthy  a  personage,  with  whom  Demos- 
thenes and  his  friends  could  not  possibly  act  in  company, 
seemed  extremely  dangerous  to  the  more  self-possessed 
citizens  An  inteiftienco  of  the  Areopagus  was  therefore 
brought  about,  to  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
decisive  influence  had  been  again  conceded  in  the  case  of 
important  transactions  of  State  (pp  357,  366).  The  elec- 
tion was  declared  invalid  ,  and  a  new  election  of  General 
fell  upon  Phocion,  with  whom  undet  existing  circum- 
stances the  paity  ot  Demosthenes  too  hojwd  to  be  able  to 
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arrive  at  an  vinclerstariding'.  For  this  party  still  continued 
to  direct  public  affairs,  and  was  by  no  meana  minded  to 
allow  the  political  conduct  of  the  State  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  Phocion.  Hyperides  tbei'efore  proposed,  that  the 
Council  should  be  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  in 
order  that  it  might  adopt  the  measures  which  it  judged 
salutary ;  the  members  of  the  Council  were  themselves  to 
take  arms  and  to  march  into  the  Piraeus  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 
Furthermore,  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  fightiog  were 
to  be  summoned  to  take  up  arms ;  the  exiles  were  to 
return  home;  the  civic  franchise  was  to  he  bestowed  upon 
all  the  resident  aliens  who  bore  a  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
city ;  and  even  the  slaves,  in  particular  the  slaves  in  the 
mines,  were  on  these  conditions  to  receive  their  freedom. 
It  was  thought  that  by  these  means  not  leas  than  150,000 
men  could  ho  collected,  who  might  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  In  order  to  obtain  arras,  even  the 
dedicatory  gifts  in  the  temples  were  not  spared.  The 
proposals  of  Hyperides  were  passed.  Demosthenes  pro- 
vided for  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  the  regulation  of  tho 
service  on  guard ;  the  most  important  iinancial  duty,  viz. 
the  purchase  of  corn,  was  likewise  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
citizens.  Lycurgus  labored  with  redoubled  exertions  for 
navy,  arsenal,  and  the  supply  of  arras.  The  well-to-do 
citizens,  men  of  the  most  various  political  tendencies, 
Demosthenes,  Charidemus,  Diotimus,  and  othera,  emulated 
one  another  in  attesting  their  zeal  by  voluntary  gjfte  of 
money  and  arms;  and  Lyeurgus  took  advantage  of  the 
high  confidence  enjoyed  by  him  among  his  fellow-citiaens, 
in  order  to  accumulate  a  capital  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
650  talents  (nearly  £160,000),  which  he  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State.  Finally  envoys  went  forth,  m  order 
to  represent  the  danger  of  the  city  as  one  common  to  all 
the  Hellenes ;  and  Athens  had  every  reason  for  expecting 
vigorous  aid  from  those  states,  with  which  she  had  already 
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conjointly  and  successfully  fouglit  against  Philip.  In 
short,  there  was  no  confusion  or  despair  in  the  city,  but  a 
regularly  planned  and  energetic  activity,  a  bold  determi- 
nation to  defend  its  independence  by  the  exertion  of  all 
the  resources  in  its  possession.  The  mood  prevailing 
among  the  people  resembled  that  of  the  days  of  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis;  as  in  those  times,  so  now  again 
the  Areopagus  contributed  to  give  firmness  to  the  bearing 
of  the  citizeua.  Pusillanimity  was  punished  as  treason, 
and  the  penalty  of  death  was  decreed  against  those  who 
■vvithdrew  themselves  by  flight  &om  the  danger  of  the 
fatherland. 

It  was  in  this  condition  that  Demadcs  found  cemaijcs 
the  city.  Its  mood  could  not  have  been  less  ^'  Athens. 
favorable  for  the  intentions  of  the  king;  and  for  the 
moment  the  victor  was  almost  in  a  position  of  greater 
difficulty  than  the  vanquished ;  for  the  latter  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  resolute  activity,  while  the  former  had 
yet  to  discover  the  means  for  disarming  hia  adversaries 
without  a  conflict* 

Demades  entirely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  former 
orators  of  Philip,  by  above  all  assuring  his  fellow- citizens 
that  the  king  was  exceedingly  wroth  with  Thebes,  but  had 
none  but  kindly  intentions  towards  Athens.  But  Dema- 
des had  this  great  advantage  over  his  predecessors — that 
this  statement  was  for  the  first  time  absolutely  true.  This 
he  contrived,  after  the  most  vigorous  fashion,  to  make 
understood ;  and  thus  he  easily  succeeded  in  ruining  the 
fiiirest  results  of  the  Demosthenic  policy,  in  reviving  the 
old  sentiments  of  jealousy,  and  in  extinguishing  once  more 
the  spirit  of  national  union  which  Philip  recognized  to  be 
bis  most  dangerous  enemy.     All  petty  and  evil  elements 
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came  b>  the  surface  again ;  with  base  faithlessnesa  the 
allies  were  abandoned, in  company  with  whom  the  citizens 
of  Atheus  itself  had  recently  liled  for  the  freedom  of  Hel- 
las ;  it  was  no  longer  remembered  that  any  consideration 
was  due  to  the  Thebans ;  and  pleasure  could  once  more 
be  taken  in  any  humiliatioa  inflicted  upon  them.  This 
self-abasement  on  the  pact  of  the  Athenians  was  tho  first 
result  of  the  negotiations.  Hereupon  Demadca  was  en- 
abled to  add  in  the  king's  name,  that  he  was  willing  to 
liberate  the  prisoners,  and  ready  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  should  guarantee  to  the  Athenians  their  independ- 
euce.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tiiis  ofier  was  not  accepted, 
the  prisoners  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  anger  of  the  king; 
even  the  dead  bodies  were  still  in  his  hands ;  for  it  was  an 
extremely  crafty  piece  of  policy  on  Lis  part  to  have  re- 
fused the  first  request  that  they  might  be  delivered  up, 
which  had  been  proffered  to  him  immediately  after  the 
battle.  But  the  main  point  was,  that  the  reason  had  been 
suddenly  removed  on  account  of  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  heaviest  sacrificea 
aud  troubles  of  the  war.  The  warlike  heroism  of  the 
Athenians  was  based  on  the  presumption,  that  the  king 
was  drawing  near  with  fire  and  sword,  that  he  demanded 
uneonditiooal  submission.  Instead  of  this,  ha  appeared 
with  the  most  tranquillizing  promises,  and  without  any 
humiliating  demands.  Hereby  the  whole  situation  of 
afTairs  was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  mood  of  the  great 
multitude  of  the  citizens  transformed.  Even  of  the  more 
reflecting  citizens,  who  not  without  reason  saw  in  the  pro- 
posals of  Hyperides  a  radical  revolution  in  the  political 
system,  the  majority  were  well  satisfied  that  it  was  unneces- 
saiy  to  resort  to  such  desperate  measures  of  defence ;  and 
Phocion,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  able  more  effectively 
than  ever  to  point  ont  the  insanity  of  a  recalcitrance 
pushed  to  extremes.  The  Macedonian  party  was  once 
more  in  full  activity.     Demosthenes,  who  alone  might 
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have  been  capable  of  bringing  about  at  loast  a  cautiouS 
reserve,  was  still  absent ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance al!  that  was  required  was  to  establish  relations  with 
the  king,  in  order  to  settle  the  moat  imminent  questions, 
and  to  obtain  oiRcially  an  assurance  of  the  intentions  of 
Philip,  no  opposition  was  offered  in  the  whole  civic  body 
to  Demades*  motion  for  the  despatch  of  an  embassy.     But 
of  course  it  was  not  permissible  to  send  any      ^thenUn 
personages  unacceptable  to  tlie  king,  as  the  ^^^^^  ^° 
lives  of  the  prisoners  and  the  honor  of  the 
dead  were  in  question ;  and  thus  the  public  affairs  of  the 
city  once  more  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  adversaries  of 
Demosthenes. 

jEschines  had  again  come  into  the  foreground.  Ho 
and  Phocion  and  Demades  seemed  to  be  the  personages 
pre-eminently  required  for  the  tE^k.  "When  Philip  saw 
these  men  enter  his  camp,  he  might  feel  convinced  that 
he  would  easily  achieve  his  ulterior  purposes.  He  treated 
them  at  the  banquet  as  the  most  amiable  of  hosts,  and 
during  the  negotiations  with  the  most  charming  magnani- 
mity. He  was  not  content  with  the  liberation  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  he  actually  equipped  them  for  their  return  home.  The 
dead  bodies  he  still  kept  back,  but  only  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a  new  attention  to  the  Athenians  by  causing  the 
remains  to  be  solemnly  conducted  home.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  envoys  he  sent  the  dead  bodies  to  Athens, 
accompanied  by  the  foremost  men  of  the  realm,  in  particu- 
lar by  Antipatcr  and  by  his  own  son,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  to  the  Athenians  the  draft  of  the 
treaties. 

These  treaties  proposed  friendship  and  alii-      p],ni^-^ 
ance,     Attica  was  not  to  be  entered  by  the  p^^^^J^'^'^ 
Macedonian  army  ;  her  ancient  independence 
was  to  continue,  and  in  particular  no  foreign  vessel  of 
war  was  to  sail  into  the  Pirseeus,     Oropns,  the  disputed 
frontier-district  (p.  105),  was  restored  to  the  Athenians. 
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Part  of  tlie  islands  were  left  to  tbem ;  and  they  even  con- 
tinued to  bo  recognized  as  an  independent  maritime 
power,  the  protection  of  the  sea  being  undertaken  by 
them  in  conjunction  with  Philip.  The  most  disgraceful 
of  all  the  articles  of  the  peace  caused  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion ;  for  Athens  could  not  humble  herself  more  deeply 
than  by  accepting  from  the  good  grace  of  the  enemy  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  her  ally,  and  by  r^oicing  over  the 
fact,  that  the  latf«r  alone  had  to  suffer  for  the  war.  But 
to  Philip  Oropus  served  as  a  pledge,  that  it  would  be  long 
before  the  two  neighboi-s  would  again  think  of  making 
common  cause  against  him  ;  and  the  transfer  of  a  piece 
of  land  wholly  indifferent  to  himself  obtained  for  him  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  to  agi-ee  to  that 
which  was  alone  of  importance  to  him,  viz.  to  their  en- 
trance into  the  Lej^e,  the  estabhshment  of  \\hich  was 
his  most  ireimediate  task.  Herein  lay  a  lenunciition  on 
the  part  of  Athens  of  any  independent  foreign  policy,  of 
any  hegemony,  and  of  any  maritime  dominion  oi  her  own. 
Finally,  Oropus  had  to  console  the  Athenians  for  the  loss 
of  theJr  more  distant  possessions,  wbi  h  were  an  obstacle 
in  Philip's  path,  i.  e.  of  the  Chersonnesu  Hereby  the 
route  of  the  corn-supplies  fell  into  PhiJip  8  hands :  and 
this  feet  alone  placed  the  city  in  his  power. 

Doubtless  it  was  contrived  to  clothe  the  sacrifices,  to 
which  Athens  had  to  consent,  in  the  gentlest  forms  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  render  their  bitterness  less  perceptible  to  the 
citizens;  and  thus  Demades  could  with  thorough  confi- 
dence propose  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  peace.  Ca- 
vils were  not  indeed  wanting.  Even  Phocion  came  for- 
ward, because  he  took  exception  to  the  point  as  to  the 
-on  League.  He  most  justly  demanded  that  at 
1.1  the  Peace.  ^\  eveuts  full  explanations  should  be  obtained 
oi.=i.3(B.  as  to  its  character,  before  the  Athenians  tied 
their  own  hands  in  the  matter.  But  he  found 
no  hearing,  when  in  this  instance  he  sought  to  guard  the 
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interest  of  the  city  against  Philip  ;  and  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded. Demosthenes  would  assuredly  have  raised  a  pro- 
test a^inst  those  points  which  meet  deeply  wounded  the 
honor  of  the  city ;  in  accordance  with  liis  convictions  he 
would  have  specially  heen  bound  to  declare  himself  op- 
posed to  the  acceptance  of  Oropus;  and,  although  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  yet  he  would  at  least  have  demanded  the  utmost 
caution  and  iirmness  with  reference  to  the  League,  But, 
when  he  returned  home  from  the  Archipelago,  where  he 
was  still  actively  at  work  in  the  cause  of  the  war  (proba- 
bly he  visited  even  allies  at  a  greater  distance,  such  as 
faithful  Tenedos,  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  &e.), 
everything  had  heen  settled  at  Athens ;  and  there  was 
now,  as  after  the  Peace  of  Philocrates,  nothing  left  for 
him  but  to  see  that  Athens  kept  the  peace  to  which  she 
had  sworn,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  as  ranch  as 
possible  of  her  dignity,  of  her  liberties,  and  of  the  patriot- 
ism which  he  had  once  more  called  forth  in  her  citizens. 
Nor  was  there  any  IaJ3k  of  opportunities  for  this  even  now. 
For,  however  greatly  the  mood  of  the  people  had  been 
changed  by  Demades,  yet  it  refused  to  withdraw  its  confi- 
dence from  the  man  in  whom  it  had  reposed  it  The  ad- 
verse party  left  no  means  untried,  in  order  to  discredit  him 
and  cast  suspicion  upon  him ;  they  thought  it  would  be  easy 
for  them  to  triumph  over  him,  now  that  his  policy  had 
been  so  completely  overthrown ;  he  was  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  losses  suffered,  for  the  resources  wasted,  for  the 
blood  shed  in  vain  ;  he  was  charged  with  cowardly  con- 
duct iu  the  battle ;  and  in  every  way  it  was  sought  to 
render  him  contemptible.  And  yet  they  failed  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  The  citizens  would  not  be  persuaded, 
that  their  former  proceedings  had  been  an  aberration. 
Their  herokm  had  been  broken,  but  as  to  their  judgment 
they  remained  true  to  their  past,  and  honored  themselves 
by  holding  fast  to  Demosthenes.    Of  this  they  offered  the 
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best  testimony,  by  according  to  Demosthenes  tlie  honor  of 
holding  the  Funeral  Oration  at  tlie  sepulchral  solemnity 
in  honor  of  the  fellen  (November  338  b.  c.)-  They  felt 
with  perfect  truth,  that  there  was  an  indissoluble  connex- 
ion between  Demosthenes  and  the  dead  of  Chseronea,  and 
that  these  would  be  dishonored,  were  such  orators  allowed 
to  speak  at  their  tomb  as  failed  to  acknowledge  the  sacrexi 
cause  on  behalf  of  which  tliese  men  had  gone  into  death  * 
Philip  In  Philip   had    meanwhile    made   a   progress 

nefius""'  through  the  whole  of  Greece,  in  order  by  his 

01.  ox.s  personal  presence  rapidly  to  orgtinize  the  af- 

Aaiumn  ^'^^  "^  '^^  statcs ;    for  he   was  impatiently 

longing  to  attain  to  his  goal,  which  no  serious 
difficulties  any  longer  remained  to  delay  him  in  reaching, 
The  Peloponnesus  had  long  cea.sed  to  be  a  citadel  of  Hel- 
lenic independence.  Its  ancient  system  of  states  had  been 
burst  asunder  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  since  which  time 
it  had  been  a  scene  of  incessant  ferment  and  feud  ;  now 
it  was  intended  here  too  to  accomplish,  what  the  policy 
of  Thebes  had  been  unable  to  bring  about,  viz.,  a  fixed 
order  of  affairs,  and  to  unite  and  peaceably  settle  the  en- 
tire peninsula  as  a  member  of  the  new  association  of 
states.  Those  states  which  had  taken  part  in  the  most  re- 
cent movement,  in  particular  Corinth  and  Achaia,  sub- 
mitted '  to  the  victor,  and,  as  likewise  Megara,  concluded 
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peace  on  tho  terms  proposed  to  them.  The  other  states 
had,  it  ia  true,  also  failed  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king ;  they  had  not  furnished  him  with  contingents ;  but 
it  was  not  in  his  interest,  at  the  present  moment,  to  call 
the  several  communities  to  account:  he  accepted  their 
neutrality  as  a  fully  valid  sign  of  their  devotion ;  and 
since  the  spirit  of  recalcitrance  had  been  now  completely 
extinguished,  since  the  ancient  adversaries  of  Sparta  all 
of  their  own  accord  offered  him  open  homage  and  saluted 
him  as  their  siipi-eme  protector,  Philip  too  had  no  other 
intention  than  that  of  showing  himself  their  gracious 
friend  and  benefactor.  Quite  peculiar  relations  existed 
between  him  and  Argos.  That  city  was  tho  cradle  of  liis 
royal  line  (p.  26),  and  in  a  sense  the  mother-eity  of  Mace- 
donia; and  was  accordingly  to  have  its  share  in  the 
splendor  of  the  empire.  Sparta  had  driven  back  the 
Temenid^ ;  she  had  deprived  the  Argivcs  of  the  first  plaee, 
which  was  due  to  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  and  had  over- 
thrown the  ancient  order  of  things  established  by  the 
Heraclidie.  As  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Heracles,  as  the 
new  Agamemnon,  Philip  now  designed  to  restore  its  an- 
cient honors  to  the  ancient  primary  city  of  the  Hellenes. 
Here  ^ain,  as  at  Athens,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  crea,te 
an  exuberant  satisfaction  by  means  of  gifts  which  cost  him 
nothing;  and  the  Aleves  enthusiastically  joined  the  mili- 
tary expedition,  which  was  at  last  to  avenge  upon  Sparta 
all  the  iniquities  suffered  by  them  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries. The  Arcadiaus  and  Messenians  likewise  joined  the 
king ;  as  did  Elis,  which  had  only  for  a  short  time  been 
reconciled  to  Sparta  (p.  S45).  The  united  contingents  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  Philip  and 
of  his  own  Macedonian  veteran  troops,  together  swelled 
to  an  armed  host,  which  pourerl  with  irresistible  force  into 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  The  day  had  arrived,  when 
judgment  was  to  be  held  over  the  ancient  primary  State 
of  Greece. 
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AttitudB  of  Since  her  brief  enjoyment  of  tlie  acme  of 
Bparia.  power  Under  Agesilaus,  SparU  had  been  con- 

tinuously retrograding;  so  that  even  the  resources  of  good, 
which  stDl  survived  brought  no  blessing  to  her.  This 
shows  itself  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  the  vigo- 
rous Archidamus,  who  since  his  first  coming  forward  (vol. 
iv.  p.  380),  in  spite  of  certain  glorious  deeds  in  the  field 
(vol.  iv.  pp.  472,  506),  had  been  able  to  effect  nothing  by 
his  valor  for  his  native  city.  He  too  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  Philip,  and  had  after  the  attempt,  end- 
ing in  failure,  to  assert  the  influence  of  Sparta  in  the  Pho- 
cian  War,  returned  homo  in  deep  vexation  of  spirit. 
Even  when  the  common  country  was  at  the  height  of 
danger,  it  had  been  impossible  to  induce  Sparta  to  re- 
nounce her  cold  and  narrow-hearted  selfishness ;  her  own 
sins  had  utterly  isolated  her.  While  the  Athenians  de- 
clared in  open  assembly,  that  they  would  not  sacrifice 
Sparta  in  the  case  of  need  (p.  375),  and  would  not  allow 
the  pre^ure  of  the  general  hatred  against  Sparta  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  peaceable  connexion  with  her,  the 
Spartans  were  without  any  cordial  feeling  toward  Athena, 
and  never  thought  of  supporting  her  national  policy.  In 
vain  Perinthus  too  had  applied  to  Sparta ;  and  when  the 
Hellenic  League  had  taken  the  field  for  the  final  decision, 
king  Archidamus  was  risking  his  life,  not  on  the  field  of 
Chseronea,  but  in  a  remote  foreign  land.  As  in  the  case 
of  his  fatlier,  so  with  him,  the  love  of  military  enterprise, 
because  it  pursued  no  national  aims,  degenerated  into  a 
purposeless  search  after  adventures.  He  went  first  to 
Crete,  and  then  to  Tarentnm,  where  he  was  slain  in  a 
battle  against  the  Messapians,  about  the  time  when  the 
Hellenes  were  fighting  against  Philip.  It  thus  foil  to  the 
lot  of  his  son  Agis  to  suifor  in  full  measure  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  his  home. 

Degenerate  and  ossified  as  Spartan  life  was,  yet  there 
still  survived  in  it  a  remnant  of    the  ancient  greatness, 
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which  proved  itself  most  manifestly  ia  times  of  trouble. 
Tlie  idea  of  the  State  had  still  more  vitality  in  the 
shrunken  nueleus  of  the  Spartaus,  than  in  the  remaining 
communities,  decomposed  as  these  were  by  the  spirit  of 
party;  and  however  untrustworthy  the  individual  citizens 
of  Sparta  might  prove  abroad,  yet  the  civic  body  had  in 
it  a  fixed  consciousness  of  inner  cohesion,  and  a  resolute 
assurance  iu  action,  whereby  it  put  all  other  Hellenes  to 
shame.  On  the  present  occasion  also  no  traitor  was  to  be 
found  at  Sparta ;  no  blandishments  met  with  a  hearing ; 
no  negotiations  were  entered  into;  the  Spartans  allowed 
the  country  to  be  devastated  up  to  the  sea-shore  and,  after 
a  few  attempts  at  warding  off  the  enemy,  gathered  around 
the  city-heights,  which  had  been  twice  already  defended 
with  success  (vol.  iv,  pp.  450,  505).  At  last  it  became 
necessary  to  entertain  thoughts  of  peace ;  but  when  the 
question  was,  whether  they  would  renounce  their  cJaJms 
to  hegemony,  and  bind  themselves  to  furnish  their  mili- 
tary contingent  to  a  foreign  king,  the  citizens  steadfastly 
refused  to  conclude  any  such  treaty,  and  were  resolved 
rather  to  undergo  any  sufFerings.  They  gained  their  end. 
An  annihilation  of  the  civic  community  could  not  lie  in 
the  intentions  of  Philip,  since  it  was  not  demanded  by  his 
interests,  to  which  a  heroic  martyrdom  of  the  Spartans 
would  only  have  been  disadvantageous.  He  was  there- 
fore, although  much  against  his  wish,  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  putting  an  absolute  end  to  any  power  of 
doing  harm  on  the  part  of  this  State,  whose  domain  had  al- 
ready become  so  narrow,  and  whose  power  had  sunk  so 
low.  An  Hellenic  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  Territorial 
ET\mmoued ;  and  Sparta  was  deprived  of  all  l^^^'p^^^.'" 
the  territory  which  she  had  obtained  by  con-  ">""^- 
quest,  in  favor  of  her  neighbors.  The  Messenians  laid 
claim  to  the  declivities  of  Mount  Taygetus  up  to  the  lidge 
of  the  lofty  mountain-range.  Argolis  received  back 
Thyreatis  and  the  entire  district  of  the  ancient  Cynurians, 
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after  the  Lacedemonians  had  during  two  centuries  held 
sway  up  to  the  confines  of  the  Argive  plains ;  to  the 
An^ians  was  assigned  the  territory  on  the  upper  Euro- 
tas  and  on  the  streams  forming  ite  sources,  to  the  Me^- 
lopolitans  Belmina,  to  the  Tegeatce  Sciritis ;  so  that  the 
Lacedsemouians  were  not  even  lefl  in  p<^session  of  their 
own  river-valley  and  of  their  most  important  passes. 
Sparta  was  treated  like  a  brigand-state,  from  which  its 
plunder  is  taken  In  order  to  restore  it  to  its  legitimate 
ownere.  In  mute  defiance  she  allowed  the  members  to  bo 
cut  o^  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  seemed  to  have  so 
firmly  grown  together  into  a  single  body,  that  Epaminon- 
das  had  formerly  been  derided  as  a  madman  when  he  de- 
manded from  the  Spartans  the  liberation  of  the  lands 
surrounding  their  city. 

The  consummation  of  all  these  measvirea 
treaty  eon-  toolc  place  in  the  summoning  of  a  General 
cortoth.  Hellenic  Diet  to  Corinth.    Here  the  treaty 

("'  "^sMi         ^^  ofFered  for  acceptance,  in  which  the  king 
Close  of  the  represented  the  alms  of  his  dynastic  policy  in 
^*'"''  such  a  light,  that  they  appeared  to  bo  the 

long-cherished  desires  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  and  the 
pledges  of  national  prosperity:  on  the  one  hand  peace 
tliroughout  the  land  and  security  of  intercourse  and  traffic, 
on  the  other  new  splendor  and  glory  as  against  foreign 
countries;  so  that  both  the  settled  citizens  in  their  pursuit 
of  trade  and  industry,  and  the  younger  generation,  eager 
for  adventures  and  spoils,  were  to  find  their  interests  satis- 
fied by  the  new  era.  The  renewed  proclamation  of  tb.e 
independence  of  all  Hellenic  communities  served  to  calm 
the  apprehensions  of  t^e  petty  states;  the  secure  establish- 
ment of  order  and  peace  against  all  demagogic  innovations 
was  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  classes  possessed  of 
property.  A  permanent  Federal  Council  was  to  guard 
the  existing  order  of  things  against  any  attempts  in  any 
quarter  to  violate  it;  while  the  Amphictyonie  Assembly 
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was  as  a.  Federal  Tribunal  to  punish  any  impious  violation 
of  Federal  law.  And  a  guarantee  was  given  for  the  effec- 
tual execution  of  these  institutions  by  the  watch  over  it 
being  kept  by  Philip,  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
new  League.  For  Macedonia  and  the  newly  organized 
Greece  were  now  united  as  a  single  whole,  as  a  sworn 
Confederation ;  and  in  this  s^ain  the  king  appeared  mereiy 
as  the  representative  of  national  ideas,  inasmuch  as  he 
resumed  the  task  of  the  war  of  vengeance  against  Persia, 
which  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  Hellenes  had 
interrupted,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  claimed  the  con- 
tingents, as  to  which  a  fixed  system  of  regulatioiK  was 
settled  \Yith  the  deputies  of  the  Greek  states.* 

So  immense  were  the  events  and  the  transformations  of 
the  relations  determining  the  condition  of  all  Greece,  which 
crowded  into  the  year  338.  In  order  to  appreciate  their 
significance,  it  remains  necessary  in  conclusion,  after  our 
summary  narration  of  the  facts,  to  review  the  efforts  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  situation  of  the  Hellenes  under  the 
Macedonian  supremacy. 

The  greatness  of  Athens  is  essentially  based  upon  the 
fact,  that  at  the  right  time  she  had  the  right  men,  for 
making  clear  to  the  citizens  their  mission  and  pointing 
out  to  them  the  true  aims  before  them.  After  Solon  had 
in  grand  lines  sketched  out  for  the  community  Retroapept 
the  entire -moral  and  civil  task  of  its  existence,  ^3^^*^"  ^o". 
it  was  in  the  critical  moments  ot  its  later  his-  moathenea. 
tory  led  onward  with  a  safe  hand  by  Miltiades,  by  Themi- 
stocles,  by  Aristides  and  Cimon,  and  conducted  by  them 
to  ever  higher  goals :  to  the.  highest  ot  all  by  Pericles, 

•  PliIUpinPeloponneBnBiArriBn-vii.  9,51  Theopomp.  JVniro<- 66  if9.  The 
Elaans :  Blus.  t.  4  (Tjt  ;*«i™  *iXiinrcf  r?!  iiri  AmttS.^io.'MW  (i^roirxof).— Arehl- 
damuB :  D!od.  ivl.  92  »j.-BBStrlodon  of  Wis  bonndaries  of  Sparta:  Phus.  ii. 
20  (jHi  iTOt  ««flwTijKJm»  ti  kfx^i  Swu!).  Artonomy:  Btrsb.  SB5.-flynedrlum  ■. 
Died.  xTi.gB  (.o.vi,«p(ii.,l;  JuBtin.  it  ft  (lex  paols  nniTaraa  Grieelffl  .  .  .  . 
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when  in  the  period  of  peace  he  carried  through  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice  of  Atheniau  supremacy,  and  esta- 
blished the  dominion,  which  had  been  gained  hy  arms, 
upon  intellectual  culture  and  wise  reflection.  Thia  was 
the  legitimate  combination  of  Attic  with  Hellenic  policy. 
The  Athenians  pursued  only  the  former  of  these;  they 
were  too  one-sidedly  intent  upon  dominion,  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle  lost  even  this.  Hereupon  ensued  a 
period  in  which  Athens  lived  an  aimless  life  from  day  to 
day,  a  desolate  tune  devoid  of  meaning  and  of  movement. 
There  occurred  particular  moments  of  a  rise  towards 
loftier  ends ;  but  these  were  only  transitor}-  after-effects  of 
eai'Iier  efforts,  mere  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  past. 
Thebes  assumed  the  championship  against  the  Spartan 
dominion,  and  Athens  was  incapable  of  elevating  herself 
above  the  policy  of  a  petty  jealousy.  After  this  she  en- 
tirely abandoned  herself,  and  sought  in  an  indolent  life  of 
enjoyment  a  compensation  for  her  lost  greatness,  until  at 
last,  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  Pericles,  a  force 
once  more  revealed  itself,  which  was  able  to  resume  the 
efforts  of  the  great  statesmen  and  to  restore  the  interrupted 
history  of  the  city. 

In  Demosthenes  the  gradual  development  of  his  activity 
as  a  statesman  is  to  be  perceived  with  incompai-ably 
greater  clearness  than  in  any  of  liis  predecessors.  We  see 
the  youth  in  his  struggle  on  behalf  of  his  paternal  house 
gain  the  strength  of  will,  which  fearlessly  confronts  any 
and  every  baseness ;  we  see  him  as  an  advocate  acquire  his 
knowledge  of  civil  life  and  his  mastery  over  speech.  He 
perceives  the  vile  abuses  in  the  administration ;  and  they 
urge  him  to  the  struggle  against  a  party  of  overwhelming 
power,  a  struggle  of  years,  which  steels  his  character,  inas- 
much as  amidst  the  greatest  hostilities,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  want  of  success  in  his  opposition,  he  never  becomes 
untrue  to  himself  In  the  Olynthian  question  he  gains  a 
decisive  influence;  but  not  until  after  the  Teace  of  Philo- 
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crates  Is  lie  successful  in  gathering  men  of  the  aame  viewa 
as  his  own  arouad  bim,  in  unmasking  the  baseness  of  his 
adversaries,  and  in  bringing  the  citizens  over  to  bia  side. 
Henceforth  his  own  endeavors  too  become  continuously 
loftier  and  purer ;  he  emancipates  himself  from  one-sidedly 
Attic  points  of  view ;  his  labors  aim  at  a  rising  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  under  the  leadership  of  Athens.  His  elo- 
quence has  its  effect  in  the  islands  and  in  Peloponnesus ; 
his  fellow-citizens  bow  before  his  greatness ;  they  entrust 
to  him  the  conduct  of  their  home  and  foreign  affairs. 
Whatever  vital  forces  are  still  at  work  in  Greece  range 
themselves  under  his  guidance. 

The  entire  policy  of  Demosthenes  rests  on  ^i^^  jj^. 
historical  foundations.  His  anxiety  never  was  ^g'ti'ona'or" 
to  shine  by  new  ideas  and  schemes,  but  only  to  ^"^  policy, 
re-establish  his  native  city  on  ancient  bases;  his  convic- 
tioa  is  this,  that  he  who  speaks  and  acts  on  behalf  of  the 
State  must  thoroughly  enter  into  its  moral  and  mental 
being,  and  pussess  himself  of  its  character.  Hence  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  his  career  from  his  first  oration  of 
State;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  again  that  it  in  so  many 
respects  recalls  the  public  career  of  the  earlier  statesmen. 
Like  Themiatocles,  he  too  foresaw  an  inevitable  war  on 
behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  fatherland,  armed  the 
city  for  this  purpose,  and  gathered  in  Greece  a  patriot 
party  resolved  upon  the  struggle.  His  financial  reform,  in 
so  far  as  it  constituted  the  fundamental  condition  of  a 
successful  resistance,  had  the  same  significance  as  the  law 
on  the  mines  (vol.  ii.  p.  260).  In  the  organization  of  the 
new  League  he,  like  Aristides,  was  intent  upon  treating 
the  rights  of  others  with  the  utmost  possible  consideration ; 
for,  according  to  his  conviction  also,  justice  is  the  true 
foundation  of  all  political  institutions.  But  greatest  of  all 
is  the  harmouy  between  his  activity  and  that  nemog- 
of  Pericles.  Both  these  men,  beginning  as  ^^J^Tea?'* 
orators  of  the  Opposition,  after  a  long  struggle 
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became  leaders  of  the  community  and  legislators,  and  this 
ouly  by  the  force  of  a  moral  superiority,  which  gradually 
overcame  all  contradiction.  Neither  of  them  was  per- 
sonally cast  in  a  popular  mould,  nor  was  their  influence 
obtained  by  them  through  a  pleasing  eloquence  which 
flattered  or  dazzled  the  people ;  but,  strict  towards  them- 
selves and  others,  severe  and  serious,  they  confronted  the 
citizens  with  unpalatable  demands,  unsparingly  reproving 
their  perversities  and  subduing  their  vanity.  The  one  and 
the  other  were  enemies  of  long  speeches,  and  only  spoke 
after  careful  preparation;  it  was  the  perfect  command 
over  their  subject,  the  strength  of  their  will,  the  inner 
truth  of  their  meaning,  which  gave  to  their  words  the 
power  of  conviction.  In  both  we  find  the  same  combina- 
tion of  a  force  of  genius,  able  to  create  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  citizens  enthusiasm  for  the  loftiest  tasks,  with  a 
sober  rationality,  invariably  intent  upon  facts,  and  follow- 
ing practical  points  of  view,  such  as  could  not  but  become 
evident  to  any  one  willing  to  look  upon  the  matter  impar- 
tially. Both  had,  the  one  as  a  nobleman,  the  other  as  a 
member  of  the  upper  burgher-class,  an  aristocratic  ten- 
dency, but  were  notwithstanding  loyal  adherents  of  the 
democracy,  and  confided  in  the  healthy  judgment  of  the 
citizens ;  both  had  the  common  people  on  their  side,  while 
the  rich  were  their  adversaries.  With  regard  to  foreign 
affaii-s,  Demosthenes,  like  Pericles,  desired  that  no  war 
should  be  recklessly  begun,  yet  that  a  necessary  and  just 
war  should  not  be  evaded  in  a  cowardly  spirit,  but  pro- 
vided for  during  the  time  of  peace  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection. They  were  both  with  an  equally  lively  assurance 
pervaded  by  a  conviction  of  the  mission  of  Athens  to  hold 
the  primacy  in  Greece ;  and  as  Pericles  acknowledged  a 
right  belonging  to  the  stronger,  which  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation  must  hold  together  even  the  unwilling  among 
the  confederates,  lest  the  laboriously  achieved  results 
should  melt  away  again  in  the  hand, — so  Demosthenes 
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aloo  held,  that  whosoever  was  striving  for  a  good  and  just 
object,  ought  not  to  remain  inactive  in  the  face  of  hostile 
guile,  or  damage  himself  by  timid  scrupulousness.  For 
such  a  ECrupulousneas  among  unscrupulous  adversaries  he 
considered  to  be  not  justice,  but  cowardice.  Lastly,  both 
attained  to  the  highest  goal  of  a  republican  statesman,  in 
being  enabled  to  taite  into  their  hands,  as  the  men  enjoy- 
ing the  full  confidence  of  the  community,  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  Statesmen  who  lack  personal  greatness  are 
only  able  to  maintain  such  a  position  by  associating  them- 
selves with  subordinate  creatures  who  follow  them  from 
merely  selfish  motives  of  interest;  it  was  thus  that  the 
party-rule  of  Aristophon  (p.  112)  arose,  and  the  yet  worse 
system  of  cliques  under  Eubulus.  But  Demosthenes,  like 
Pericles,  brought  it  to  pass,  that  for  a  time  his  wii!  alone 
determined  the  action  of  the  State.  Hereby  the  system 
of  democratic  equality  was  seemingly  abolished,  but  not 
really  so,  because  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  were 
conferred  voluntarOy  and  constitutionally.  We  are  rather 
justified  in  designating  it  as  the  greatest  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  democracy,  that  it  provided  the  possibility 
of  at  any  time  summoning  the  most  efficient  citizen  to  the 
helm  of  the  State ;  and  experience  teaches,  that  Greek 
republics  were  never  more  vigorous  and  more  covered 
with  glory,  than  when  their  citizens  with  perfect  conviction 
gave  themselves  up  to  <me  man,  in  whom  they  recognized 
the  representative  of  their  highest  intei-ests,  as  the  The- 
bans  did  in  Epaminondas,  and  the  Tarentines  in  Archytas.* 
Such  phases  of  affairs,  in  which  the  civic  community 
temporarily  renounces  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  cannot 
of  their  nature  be  enduring.  And  if  Pericles  conducted 
the  personal  system  of  government  with  better  fortune  and 
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with  far  greater  results,  the  cause  lies  in  the  incomparably 
more  favorable  circumstances  of  his  times.  He  had  still 
au  admirably  armed  city,  a  civic  community  sound  at  the 
core,  efficient  in  war  and  patriotic ;  while  the  civic  coni- 
nninity  of  Demosthenes  disliked  arms  and  was  feeble  of 
heart.  "The  hero-maideu  of  Marathon  had,"  as  the 
scoffer  Demades  said,  "  become  an  old  gammer  who  com- 
fortably swallows  her  mess  of  barley-soup,  and  slinks 
about  in  slippers."  Athens  in  those  days  wore  the  aspect 
of  a  colony  like  Tai-entum,  of  an  effeminate  industrial  and 
commercial  city,  where  the  citizens  sought  as  much  as 
possible  to  escape  from  the  demands  of  th«  commonwealth, 
and  let  mercenaries  fight  on  their  behalf.  Although  far 
worse  troubles  of  war  were  imminent  than  in  the  times  of 
Pericles,  the  walls  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
the  navy  to  go  to  ruin,  in  order  that  the  number  of  festi- 
vals and  sacrificial  banquets  might  be  continually  in- 
creased. The  supreme  authority  enjoyed  by  money,  and 
the  selfish  party-power  of  the  capitalists,  likewise  perfectly 
remind  us  of  the  condition  of  things  in  mercantile  cities 
beyond  the  seas.  In  this  respect  the  task  of  Demosthenes 
was  fer  more  arduous,  and  his  merit  incomparably  greater. 
Moreover  he,  the  plain  citizen,  was  more  unpretentious 
than  Pericles,  freer  from  personal  ambition,  severer  and 
purer  in  his  choice  of  means.  He  employed  no  demagogic 
party  expedients  ;  for  it  is  unjustifiable  to  interpret  in  this 
sense  the  gifts  and  voluntary  contributions  by  which  he 
attested  his  patriotism  ;  and  although  on  occasion  he  com- 
bined with  unworthy  personages,  with  such  a  man  as 
Timarchus,  yet  he  did  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
only  for  definite  purposes.  And,  indeed,  he  also  at- 
tempted to  amend  with  a  vigorous  hand  such  institutions 
of  the  Periclean  Athens  as  we  must  acknowledge  to  have 
been  pernicious  abuses  ;  and  above  all  ho  sought  to  enno- 
ble the  evU  system  of  distributions  of  money,  by  desiring 
them  to  be  regarded  as  a  compensation  paid  for  the  ser- 
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vices  given  to  the  State,  and   by   requiring   a  countcr- 
Bcrvice  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,'*' 

On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  had  neither  so  many- 
sided  a  natural  endowment,  nor,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
pettier  character  of  the  relations  of  life  among  which  he 
had  grown  up,  so  happy  a  development  as  Periclts.  He 
lacked  the  iDborn  dignity,  the  lofty  calm,  and  the  blended 
self-control  and  self-confidence  of  the  "  Olympian ; "  but 
above  all  he  lacked  the  military  training  and  the  talent 
of  generalship,  which,  combined  with  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman,  made  Pericles  so  great  and  so  impossible  to  re- 
place. Notwithstanding  his  toughness  and  manly  power 
of  endurance,  the  natural  temperament  of  Demrathenes 
■was  uncommonly  excited  and  irritable,  vehement  and  pas- 
sionate; and  the  more  exclusively  that  he  had  in  his 
efforts  to  rely  upon  the  orators'  tribune,  the  more  too  did 
ite  influence  assert  itself  upon  bis  character.  He  returns 
vituperation  for  vituperation ;  he  employs  all  and  any 
means  for  rendering  his  opponents  contemptible;  he 
proved  unable  to  preserve  himself  free  from  the  spirit  of 
rhetoric,  and  allows  his  acumen  to  tempt  him  even  into 
quibbles.  Demosthenes  was  without  Pericles'  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind ;  he  was  an  idealist,  and  in 
dangerous  times  over-estimated  the  eifect  of  moral  forces. 
And  yet  it  was  precisely  in  this  that  he  showed  himself  a 
Hellene  of  the  noblest  kind.  For  it  is  precise-  j,^,,;^^  ^^^ 
ly  this  moral  conception  of  civic  duty  which  poi'Uos. 
gives  to  Greek  politics  their  peculiar  warmth,  and  to 
Greek  stat^meu  their  transcendent  dignity.  Every  de- 
mand made  by  Demosthenes  upon  the  community  is  of  an 
ethical  chai-aetei- ;  every  civic  duty  upon  which  he  insists 
is  a  matter  of  conscience ;  and  the  loftiest  task  of  the 

.  DemadeB,  Fr^gm-  T.    Demetrius- "pt  Ipw-jv-Jw,  J  £83,  ai^aording  to  Cobef's 
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Btatesman  he  finds  in  being  an  example  of  civic  virtue. 
Demosthenes  passed  without  reproach  through  all  tempta- 
tions, and  allowed  neither  friend  nor  foe  to  drive  hira  to 
any  unworthy  step.  When  the  citizens  demanded  from 
him  that  he  should  prefer  an  indictment  against  an  un- 
popular personage,  he  declared  to  them  that  they  would 
find  in  him  a  counsellor,  even  when  they  had  no  wish  for 
it,  but  an  informer  never,  even  if  they  desired  it-  Thua 
again  the  civic  community  was  as  a  body  to  be  careful  of 
its  reputation ;  he  stimulated  the  sense  of  honor  in  the 
citizens,  and  sought  fo  awaken  in  them  the  conviction, 
that  fiiir  fame  was  better  than  money  and  lands,  Hia  en- 
tire view  of  democracy  was  to  the  effect  that  it  could  only 
be  based  upon  pure  patriotism  and  loftiness  of  sentiment. 
He  demands  gratitude  towards  the  great  men  of  the  city 
and  reverence  for  the  laws  handed  down ;  "  whosoever 
recklessly  introduces  changes  into  them  is  worse  than  a 
murderer."  As  against  the  foreign  enemy  also,  who  does 
wrong,  he  credits  the  consciousness  of  honesty  with  a 
strength  which  gives  victory  to  the  arms  of  those  who 
possess  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  religious  and 
moral  scruple  which  prevents  him  from  vigorously  ui^ng 
the  alliance  with  the  Phocians,  All  the  most  important 
questions  are  settled,  not  by  considerations  of  statesmanship, 
but  by  the  voice  of  conscience.  The  defence  of  indepen- 
dence is  an  absolute  duty,  a  moral  necessity,  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  determined  by  the  consideration  of  success, 
LemoB.  ^^^  ^^  ^***  *^^  clearness  of  the  political 

SBoerates"^  judgment  of  Demosthenes  disturbed  by  this 
way  of  regarding  things?  Was  not  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  question  from  the  outset  a  one- 
sided policy  of  mere  sentiment ;  and  was  not  Isocrates  after 
al!  in  the  right,  when  he  disapproved  of  the  perverse  re- 
sistance offered  to  Philip,  aud  required  of  the  Athenians 
that  they  should  recognize  in  the  enemy  their  friend  and 
the  benefeiCtor  of  Greece  ? 
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Superficialiy  regarded,  the  course  of  events  seems  to 
favor  the  view  tliat  Isocrates  was  in  tlie  right  as  a  politi- 
cian ;  and  yet  undoubtedly  far  tCM>  much  honor  would  be 
done  to  him,  were  his  bearing  to  be  commended  at  the 
expense  of  Demosthenes,  and  were  a  deeper  penetration 
into  the  significance  of  the  tjmes,  or  a  prophetic  insight 
into  the  course  of  history,  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  Isocrates 
was  not  swayed  by  a  confidence  in  Philip  aod  the  Mace- 
donian State,  based  upon  superior  knowledge,  but  by 
a  feeling  of  mistrust  with  reference  to  his  city,  by  a 
Bpiritlesss  renunciation  of  its  own  history,  which  he  at  all 
times  failed  justly  t«  appreciate,  by  indifference  towards  the 
highest  possessions  of  the  city.  Isocrates  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  real  Philip ;  he  was  only  anxious 
for  a  man  who  should  with  a  vigorous  hand  unite  the 
Greeks  and  stay  the  evils  of  democracy ;  for  this  reason  he 
transferred  his  hopes  from  the  oue  to  the  other,  and,  sitting 
among  his  books,  idealized  to  himself  the  Macedonian 
kiug,  so  that  he  corresponded  to  the  image  of  a  magnaoi- 
mous  friend  of  the  Greeks,  which  Isocrates  had  sketohed 
out  for  himself  in  imagination.  It  was  at  bottom  a  eravefl 
optimism,  which  took  pleasure  in  agreeable  self-delusion, 
and  -which  refused  to  perceive  whatsoever  contradicted  ite 
wishes  and  expectations.  In  the  end,  it  is  statod,  Isocrates 
recognized  his  mistake ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  old  man— he 
was  ninety-eight  years  of  s^e — are  said  to  have  been 
suddenly  opened  to  the  real  intontions  of  the  king  by  the 
battle  of  Ch£eronea,  so  that  a  few  days  after  the  battle  he 
voluntarily  ended  his  life  by  starvation.  It  is,  however, 
unintelligible,  why  the  final  conflict  should  have  made 
him  cease  to  put  trust  in  Philip.  For  the  blood  shed 
iu  it  the  kiug  could  not  be  held  responsible  ;  and  however 
deeply  Isocrates  must  have  lamented  the  struggle,  which 
had  been  urged  on  by  a  policy  disapproved  of  by  himself, 
yet  eveiy  obstacle  had  been  now  removed ;  what  he  had 
so  long  desired  could  now  be  carried  into  execution ;  and 
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he  could  himself  by  virtue  of  his  high  authority  vigo- 
rously co-operate  to  that  end.  But  Isocrates  saw  his  native 
city  not  discouraged  after  the  defeat,  he  saw  it  rather 
arming  for  a  last  struggle  of  despair,  which,  as  must  have 
seemed  certain,  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  king  also  to 
measures  of  ruthless  hostility.  Under  the  impression 
created  by  these  armaments,  and  by  the  decrees  of  Hype- 
rides,  it  is  very  possible  that  Isocrates  arrived  at  his  reso- 
lution, in  order  to  escape  the  conflict  of  positions  iu  which 
he  would  necessarily  have  been  inevitably  involved  in  the 
event  of  a  fight  for  the  walls  of  his  native  city, — as  an 
Attic  patriot  and  as  a  friend  of  Philii^ 

_  Doubtless  Demosthenes  under-estimated  the 

KfrT^Phiiip  P*''^^'  '^^  Philip,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  vital  powers  of  Macedonia 
by  comparing  it  to  other  foreign  empires  (p.  419).  But 
after  the  great  variety  of  experiences  which  the  empire 
had  undergone  np  to  Philip's  reign,  and  after  all  the  acts 
of  violence  which  had  united  the  most  diverse  populations 
into  a  variegated  whole,  it  was  very  natural  that  no  power 
of  endurance  should  be  attributed  to  such  a  government, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  power  to  which 
an  immutable  destiny  forced  all  neighbor-states  to  sur- 
render. The  entire  cohesion  of  the  empire  seemed  to  de- 
pend npon  one  man,  who  exposed  himself  personally  with 
foolhardy  daring ;  of  his  successor  a  very  slighting 
opinion  was  entertained.  How,  then,  can  we  wonder  that 
a  good  Athenian  should  have  deemed  the  independence 
of  his  native  city  and  Hellenic  liberty  to  rest  npon  fer 
surer  foundations  than  the  young  barbarian  empire,  the 
result  of  a  rapid  succession  of  conquests  ?    And  was  it  in 

*  The  stnteiuents  as  to  the  denth  of  laocratesCDlDnysiua;  IsifiiB;  Pans.  i. 
IS,  S;  Lnclun.  Mupo^.oi  2.?,  and  the  Bloffnfh'a)  will  not  admit  of  being 
invflltdated  by  the  doabiful  authority  of  the  Third  Epistle,  lis  Bkss  would 
have  It,  Bieia.  Mm,  nx.  109  le^-  But  ha  ia  right  In  aonsldering  the  usual 
conoeption  of  the  motives  of  the  euloide  unlDtelllgihle.  PeiliapB  theeiplii- 
nstion  suggested  in  tlio  text  may  be  more  self-evident, 
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truth  90  foolish  to  hope  for  success?  Siuce  it  vas  treason 
alone  which  caused  such  cities  aa  Olyuthus  to  fall,  it 
might  well  be  hoped,  that  if  the  citizens  of  Athens  re- 
mained united,  the  power  of  Philip  would  be  wrecked 
upon  her  walls.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  during 
the  conflict  the  generous  spirit  of  the  citizens  would  gain 
strength,  and  that  the  common  danger  wouid  bring  to 
pass  a  new  League  among  the  Hellenes;  that  the  Great 
King  too  would  remain  true  to  the  course  of  policy  which 
he  had  begun  in  the  case  of  Perinthus,  and  would  send 
money  and  ships.  The  disastrous  results  of  the  Social 
"War  might  be  made  good  again,  and  by  her  ouce  more 
coming  forward  to  fight  in  the  front  for  the  liberty  of  the 
fatherland,  a  new  hegemony  of  Athens  might  be  estab- 
lished. A  happy  beginning  having  been  made,  and  the 
most  inflexible  opposition  on  the  part  of  an  ancient 
jealousy  having  been  overcome,  it  would  have  been  un- 
worthy pusillanimity  to  despair  of  one's  own  people. 

The  petty  states,  which  had  always  required  some  power 
to  lean  upon,  might  join  Philip,  without  making  any  real 
sacrifice,  since  the  ancient  contrast  between  Hellenes  and 
barbarians  had  long  lost  its  keenness,  as  had  the  aversion 
of  Greek  republics  from  royal  dominion.  Accordingly, 
Polybius  comes  fonvard  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  defends  the  Peloponnesian  statesmen  whom 
Demosthenes  regarded  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
nation.  They  acted,  says  Polybius,  with  intelligence  and 
patriotism;  through  the  instrumentality  of  Philip  they 
brought  it  to  pass  that  they  were  avenged  upon  Sparta, 
that  they  obtained  perfect  safety  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  territory,  without  having  in  return  to  admit 
Macedonian  garrisons,  or  to  alter  their  constitutions.  In 
other  words,  Polybius  ascribes  to  them  the  right,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  duty,  of  preferring  their  separate  inter- 
ests to  aught  else,  while  the  object  of  the  efforts  of  Demos- 
thenes was,  that  all  the  civic  communities  of  Greece 
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ehould  feel  themselves  to  be  one  united  body,  and  should 
defend  their  liberty  in  commoii.* 

While  the  cantonal  x^licy  of  the  Pelopounesians  finds 
an  excuse  in  the  impotence  of  the  petty  states,  which  had 
for  centuries  pursued  no  other  interest  beyond  that  of  pre- 
serving to  themselves  theii-  narrow  separate  existence,  the 
case  was  quite  different  with  Athens.  It  was  the  mission 
of  Athens  to  prove  herself  the  hearth  of  Hellenic  feeling, 
and  to  give  to  the  others  au  example  of  pati-iotism ; 
Athens  would  break  with  her  past  and  deny  her  entire 
history,  if  she  purchased  peace  by  surrendering  her  inde- 
pendence to  a  foreign  king. 

Or  was  Philip  perchance  a  prince  with  whom  an  agree- 
ment was  possible,  in  which  the  honor  of  the  city  was  safe- 
guarded ?  Isocrates  believed  in  such  a  possibility.  But 
how  could  the  personal  individuality  of  the  king,  which 
even  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus,  judged  so  con- 
temptuously, awaken  confidence,  so  that  a  Greek  states- 
man of  patriotic  sentiments  might  have  lent  himself  to  the 
thought  of  voluntarily  phwing  the  destinies  of  his  native 
city  in  Philip's  hands  ?  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  could 
not  find  in  the  camp  of  the  king  aught  but  a  policy  of 
mendacity  and  falsehood,  dynastic  ambition  and  measure- 
less lust  of  dominion.  They  could  not  but  regard  his 
Philhellenism  as  a  mask ;  for  with  him  everything  was 
means  to  his  end.  How  could  they  hopefully  anticipate  a 
future  for  Greece  from  association  with  his  empire?  No- 
where was  any  sense  for  the  encouragement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  displayed  by  him  ;  the  countries  were  to 
him  nothing  but  sources  of  money  and  districts  for  the 
levy  of  troops.  Everywhere  he  favored  the  lowest  ten- 
dencies ;  permitted  himself  a  vile  abuse  of  Hellenic  tradi- 
tions ;  diligently  fostered  the  most  narrow-hearted  selfisli- 
ness    in  the  individual  states;  promoted  discord  among 

*  Polvb.  xvll,  14.    Aa  to  his  Tiew,  cf.  OrelU  la  fodra  led.,  ZUrioh  1834  (Lsm. 
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neighbors ;  and  best  liked  to  pursue  his  aims  by  bribery. 
The  worst  men  in  the  nation  were  hia  frietirla,  and  whoso- 
ever entered  his  circle  was  as  it  wore  seized  hy  an  evil 
spirit.  How,  then,  could  the  establishment  of  any  closer 
connexions  with  the  Macedonian  empire  bo  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  worst  of  calamities?  Could 
the  subordination  to  this  king  at  the  head  of  his  hosts, 
with  his  lust  of  conquest,  lead  to  any  consequence  but  the 
promotion  of  the  restless  quest  of  adventure  which  had 
been  the  fiitality  of  Hellas  since  the  days  of  the  younger 
Cyras, — to  anything  but  a  demoralizing  adulation  of 
princes,  and  an  infection  by  barbarian  manners  and  cus- 
toms wliich  would  seize  upon  the  entire  life  of  the 
nation. 

An  amicable  agreement  with  Philip,  an  acceptable  mid- 
dle course,  could  not  therefore  appear  possible.  Tho 
choice  lay  between  two  alternatives, — liberty  or  slavery, 
the  preservation  or  the  downfall  of  the  nation.  The  State 
was  io  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  not  like  unto  a  house,  in 
which  a  nation  finds  a  lodging,  so  tliat,  when  the  old  dwell- 
ing-place falls  out  of  repair,  it  is. possible  to  migrate  to 
another.  On  the  contrary,  the  State  was  the  image  of 
their  intellectual  being,  the  perfect  expression  of  their 
moral  consciousness,  the  visible  form  of  personal  individu- 
ality shapect  from  within  and  necessarily  such  as  it  was, 
into  which  the  several  communities  had  developed  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  history ;  and  the  more  abundant 
this  development,  the  more  sensitive  was  the  consciousness 
of  the  communities  as  against  any  change  imposed  upon 
them  from  without  The  petty  states  might  console  them- 
selves with  the  prospect  of  municipal  independence,"  not 
BO  Athens.  Moreover,  even  the  outward  conditions  of  ex- 
istence seemed  to  be  in  danger.  For  in  this  point  Demos- 
thenes and  hia  friends  probably  judged  the  king  incorrect^ 
ly,  that  they  suspected  him  of  entertaining  designs  against 
Athens  similar  to  those  which  he  had  executed  against 
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Olynthua  and  Pboeia  ;  they  could  not  believe  otherwise 
thau  tlmt  he  must  hat«  Athens  most,  and  they  failed  to 
see  what  political  motives  necessarily  induced  him  to 
treat  her  considerately.  The  king  had  not  spared  men- 
aces ;  and  thus  it  is  intelligible,  how  the  Attic  patriots 
pictured  to  themselves  the  fate  of  Athens  as  far  more  ter- 
rible than  that  which  in  reality  awaited  her,  and  were 
thereby  stimulated  to  the  utmost  exertions  in  their  la- 
bors. 

Th    ud  ^^^  struggle  ag^nst  Philip  was,  therefore, 

ment  of  hq  perverso  fancy  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes, 

Domos-  no   blind   obstinacy,  but   a   moral   necessity. 

There  existed  no  other  standard  of  action,  be- 
sides the  law  of  honor  and  the  sworn  civic  duty  of  defend- 
ing city  and  country  to  the  last  breath.  Had  Athens 
been  victorious  in  her  resistance,  Demosthenes  would 
beyond  all  doubt  have  been  placed  on  a  level  with  tJie 
greatest  heroes  of  the  nation;  but  the  failure  of  the 
struggle  has,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  deprived 
him  of  the  recognition  which  ivas  his  due.  Polybius 
judges  him  according  to  the  standpoint  of  his  age  ;  he  is 
unjust,  because  he  considers  the  resistance  offered  by 
Demosthenes  not  less  unreasonable  than  the  rising  of  the 
Achteans  against  Rome  ;  because  he  failed  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  Greeks  of  his  own  times  and  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus,  and  equally 
so  the  difference  between  Philip's  military  sovereignty  and 
the  world-encompassing  Power  of  Rome.  Demosthenes 
himself,  even  after  the  fatal  day  of  Chffironea,  did  not  re- 
pent of  his  policy ;  he  looked  back  upon  his  labors  with  a 
good  conscience,  and  could  t«ll  his  fellow -citizens,  that 
with  a  view  to  their  fair  fame,  to  their  ancestors,  and  to 
the  verdict  of  coming  generations,  they  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise,  even  though  the  issue  of  the  struggle  had 
been  manifest  to  them  beforehand;  to  act  according  to 
the  demands  of  duty  was,  he  declared,  the  business  of 
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liumaa  beings,  while  success  or  failure  luy  in  the  bawds 
of  the  gods,* 

With  excellent  reason  Demosthenes  takes  exception  to 
bdug  held  responsible  for  the  result,  and  to  his  adminiati-a^ 
tion  of  the  State  being  judged  aecordiugly,  ^^^  ^gg^^,,. 
And  yet,  who  can  dare  to  assert  that  it  was  a  ^f  ^{gj^^''^'' 
fiiilure,  and  devoid  of  result?  He  achieved 
the  highest  success  to  which  it  is  possible  for  a  statesman 
to  attain ;  by  his  speeches,  by  his  legislation,  and  by  bis 
personal  example,  he  overcame  the  self-love,  the  craven 
indolence,  and  all  the  evil  inclinations  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  instead  of  creating  in  than  a  transitory  excitement, 
he  animated  aaew  the  extinguished  powers  of  the  Athe- 
nians, revived  their  nobler  consciousness,  and  restored 
them  to  themselves.  The  length  of  time  for  which  this 
regeneration  would  endure  it  was  cot  in  his  power  to  esti- 
mate ;  and  in  the  life  of  the  Gj-eek  free  states  we  are  least 
of  all  justified  in  measuring  the  deserts  of  statesmen  ac- 
cording to  the  period  of  time  diu-ing  which  their  efforts 
took  aSQQt.  In  any  case,  he  preserved  Athens  from  a 
downfall  which  would  have  ^ven  the  lie  to  her  history. 
For  while  filled  with  the  deepest  grief  by  the  bloody  de- 
feat, he  could  yet  say  with  just  pride :  "  The  city  has  re- 
mained unvanquished," — ^because  so  long  as  it  followed 
him,  it  rejected  all  Philip's  attempts  at  corruption.  It 
was  his  example,  from  whidi  even  in  the  ensuing  period 
the  better  kind  of  Athenians  derived  strength  for  uphold- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  city  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Such  a  gain  would  not  have  been  too  dearly  bought  even 
by  the  heaviest  sacrifices.  But  neither  was  the  outward 
fete  of  Athens  aggravated  by  Demosthenes,  any  more  than 
the  opposite  policy  brought  advantage  to  the  other  states. 
The  Thessalians  and  the  neighboring  tribes,  who,  seduced 
by  delusive  promises,  fii-st  introduced  Philip  into  the  af- 
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fairs  of  Greece,  and  who  became  his  helpers  in  her  subju- 
gatioii,  were  thoise  who  lost  their  independeuce  first,  and 
ivho  lost  it  most  completely.  The  othei'  states  de- 
clined to  be  used  as  supporters  by  Philip ;  but  thoy  let 
him  take  his  own  course,  and  pay  them  for  their  neutrali- 
ty by  a  variety  of  small  advantages,  Sach  was  the  course 
pursued  by  A.rcadiaus,  Messeniaus,  Argives,  and  Eleana. 
They  too  derived  no  blessing  from  their  conduct ;  they 
were  made  safe  as  against  Sparta,  but  in  return  they  were 
by  the  partisans  of  Philip  reduced  to  a  fer  more  oppres- 
sive condition  of  dependence  and  to  absolute  impotence. 
Athens  is  the  single  State  which  caused  real  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  the  king.  But  the  motives  which  had  al- 
ready previously  determined  him  to  try  every  method  of 
gaining  over  the  Atheuians  by  gentleness,  were  even  more 
powerful  after  the  battle  of  Chan-onea  than  before  it. 
Athens  had  in  the  eyts  of  the  civilized  world  once  more 
proved  herself  to  be  the  foremost  city  of  the  Hellenes,  the 
heart  of  Greece.  PhUip  was  in  his  own  intei-est  bound  ia 
be  more  thau  ever  intent  upon  sparing  her,  and  upon 
guarding  himself  against  any  abuse  of  his  victory.  For 
this  reason  Demosthenes  was,  eight  years  after  the  battle 
of  Chtei-onea,  able  to  ask  his  fellow-citizens,  whether  even 
the  bitterest  opponent  of  his  policy  could  now  persist  in 
ivishing  that  Athens  might  have  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
Thessalians  or  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  without  ex- 
ception fared  worse  than  the  Athenian?  * 

Theiici-  Demosthenes   was  the  representative  of  a 

oTph^hp."^  past  age.  He  still  found  sympathy  and  con- 
fidence ready  to  meet  him,  but  no  enduring 
determination ;  he  was  still  able  to  gather  round  him  men 
who  shared  his  sentiments;  but  the  number  of  the  faithful 
was  small  even  in  Athens,  and  outside  Athens  it  was  pre- 
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cisely  iii  the  most  populous  districts  of  Greek  iiihabitanfs 
that  his  efforts  met  with  least  opposition.  "  If,"  he  said, 
"  according  as  I  have  here  stood  at  my  post,  so  in  every 
Hellenic  toivn  there  had  been  only  a  single  person,  or 
rather  if  Thessaly  or  if  Ai'cadia  had  only  possessed  one 
man  whose  sentiments  were  the  same  as  mine, — the  Hel- 
lenes would  have  remained  free  and  iudepeudent  both 
inside  and  oulside  Thermopylae." 

That  which  gave  the  victory  to  Philip  was  therefore  the 
fact,  that  the  strength  of  the  people  had  come  to  be  re- 
laxed. No  moral  forces  of  resistance  had  survived ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  immense  advantages  which  Philip  had 
had  on  his  side  could  not  but  determine  the  result;  the 
standing  army  could  not  but  gain  the  victory  over  the 
civic  militias,  the  one  eoniolidated  empire-stale  over  the 
loosely -knit  confederacies,  the  monaichy  over  the  republics, 
^Notwithstanding  this  ab&olute  supeiioiity,  we  find  the 
victor  not  dealing  with  the  i  anqnished  according  to  his 
own  arbitraiy  choice;  on  the  contrary,  he  follows  their 
native  traditions  with  the  ulmost  pretiMon,  and,  instead 
of  with  a  rough  hand  slittmg  the  thiea*ls  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  history,  he  carefully  takes  them  up 
again.  The  ideas  which  the  Macedonian  appropriates  to 
himself  ai'e  one  and  all  Hellenic, 

Thus  it  was  a  usage  of  primitive  antiquity  among  the 
Hellenes,  that  those  tribes  and  states  which  sought  to  ac- 
quire a  power  of  primacy,  established  a  connexion  with 
the  national  sanctuaries,  took  these  under  their  protection, 
and,  by  offering  voluntary  homage  to  them,  gained  them 
over  to  their  own  interests.  It  was  thus  that  Polycrates 
and  Pisistratus  acted  towards  Delos,  and  the  Lacedsemo- 
Dians  towards  Olyrapia.  But  the  highest  importance  of 
all  attached  to  Delphi.  Upon  their  connexion  with 
Delphi  was  founded  the  significance  which  the  Dorians 
acquired  for  the  history  of  Greece.  Athens,  Sparta, 
Thebes  (vol,  iv.  p.  427)  at  different  times  sought  to  attach 
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themselves  to  Delphi ;  after  them,  lason  of  Pheyse  (vol.  iv. 
p.  470).  Into  the  same  course  of  policy  Philip  entered, 
takiug  his  seat  at  the  "  common  hearth  "  of  the  Hellene, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  becoming  the  master  of  the  house  m 
Hellas  and  acquiring  a  title  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the 
national  interests.  ■■ 

In  his  measures  in  Peloponnesus  he  recurred  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  territory,  which  was  said  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  occasion  of  the  immigration  of  the  Heraclidas.  The 
new  Hellenic  League  against  Persia  was  concluded  on  the 
Isthmus  in  remembrance  of  the  League  of  Corinth  in  the 
times  of  Themistocles ;  and  the  entire  conception  of  the 
Peraiau  War  as  a  national  duty  was  of  course  an  idea  of 
the  Cimonic  age.  In  his  humiliation  of  Sparta,  Philip 
carried  out  that  for  which  Athens  and  Thebes  had  striven ; 
while  he  engaged  in  a  Spartan  line  of  policy,  when  he  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  of  Lysander  in  shaking  at  its  base 
the  power  of  resistance  in  the  states  by  means  of  his  par- 
tisans, and  in  placing  the  vanquished  under  Boards  of  Ten 
(p.  341") ;  and  again,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  he  broke  up  Bosotia  and 
proclaimed  the  autonomy  of  its  country  towns.  la 
Thessaly  he  recurred  to  the  institutions  of  the  Aleuadw. 
Thus  it  is  a  fcheer  series  of  reminiscences  from  Greek 
history  which  reveal?  itself  in  the  several  measures  of  the 
king. 

But  the  entire  position  assumed  by  him  towards  the 
Greeks  likewise  follows  their  ancient  traditions.  For 
among  all  the  forms  under  which  Greek  forces  of  popula- 
tion were  united  for  common  efforts,  none  had  proved 
more  eifectlve  than  that  of  the  Hegemony.  The  direction 
of  a  smaller  or  larger  group  of  states  in  its  foreign  affairs, 
by  a  primary  State  called  to  the  task  by  virtue  of  its  su- 
perior power,  was,  since  the  Heroic  age,  accounted  the 
institution  most  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek   nation,  and    alone  capable  of  forming  as 
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against  aU  foreign  powers,  without  prejudice  to  home  inde- 
pendence, an  authority,  which  corrraponded  to  the  national 
ambition  and  to  the  desire  for  security  of  jntcrcoui-se  and 
traffic.  It  is  true,  that  no  permanent  creation  was  ever 
successfully  accomplished,  but  the  striving  after  the  hono- 
rary right  of  the  HegemoDy  became  the  most  potent  im- 
pulse towards  the  development  of  strength;  it  constitute 
the  most  essential  contents  of  Greek  history;  it  conducted 
the  Spartans,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Thebans  successively 
to  the  height  of  their  fame.  By  confining,  then,  hia  royal 
government  to  the  lands  of  his  empire  proper,  while  among 
the  Hellenes  he  desired  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  chosen 
general  for  the  conduct  of  a  national  war,  Philip  in  the 
main  point  likewise  followed  tradition,  and  merely  as- 
sumed the  vacant  post  of  the  kegemon,  whom  the  nation 
could  not  spare. 

Thus  the  foreign  military  sovereign  clothed  J^^  ,„„g, 
his  entire  policy  in  forms  which  he  borrowed  ^J™""""- 
from  the  vanquished  peopla  But  they  were 
in  truth  nothing  more  than  forms.  He  applied  them  with 
great  sagacity,  in  order  to  appease  the  Hellenes,  in  order 
to  have  their  resources  more  promptly  at  his  disposal,  and 
in  order  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  thorough  Hellene. 
But  the  small  respect  which  at  bottom  he  entertained  for 
that  which  was  most  sacred  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  was 
shown  by  his  destruction  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Thrace 
and  Phoci?.  If,  therefore,  already  in  the  associations  of 
states  under  Sparta  and  Athens  there  was  many  an  ele- 
ment of  untruth,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  relations  received 
specious  names,  which  MJed  actually  to  con-espood  to  that 
upon  which  they  were  bestowed,  the  inner  untruth  was  in 
hia  case  yet  far  greater.  The  common  compacts  were 
royal  ordinances,  the  confederates  were  vassal,  the  na- 
tional war,  for  which  tiie  nation  was  summoned  under 
arras,  as  if  eager  to  rush  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  wariike 
cravings,  was  at  tiie  time  a  thoroughly  unpopular  idea. 
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The  hatred  of  the  Persians  had  long  vanished;  the  Great 
King  had  entered  into  the  most  intimate  infjsrnational 
relationa  with  the  Greeks ;  he  had  recently  supported  the 
Attic  policy  (p.  404) ;  and  those  -who  in  any  way  still  had 
national  interests  at  heart,  and  who  had  a  clear  insight 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  could  not  but  regard 
him  rather  as  an  ally  and  as  a  safeguard  for  the  liberty 
of  their  nation,  than  as  an  enemy.  Equally  little  could  a 
reasonable  Greek  seriously  think  of  a  liberation  of  the 
confederates  in  Asia  by  means  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In 
other  words,  the  entire  "national  "  idea  was  simply  a  mask 
for  the  king's  lust  of  conquest;  and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  Amphictyonic  Institutions,  whereby  a  new  unity 
was  to  be  created  for  the  Greeks  on  the  sacred  basis  of  the 
most  ancient  system  of  law  which  had  obtained  among  the 
states.  I'or  in  point  of  feet  the  remnants  which  still 
existed  of  that  primitive  union  among  the  Hellenes,  upon 
which  the  beginnings  of  their  history  rest,  the  solitary 
surviving  relic  of  a  common  bond,  was  only  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  in  order  to  break  up  the  nation  as  such,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  its  history. 

The  Hei-  Universal  peace,  freedom  of  interco  rse  1  y 

thrS]!^"^^'"  ^^^'^  ^^^  by  land,  perfect  seeuiity  for  all 
mintoa.'*'^  Greek  communitiea  in  their  con  1 1  Uous  an  1 
in  their  territorial  possessions,  fnend  h  p  an  I 
alliance  between  all  the  states  leagued  against  the  he  e] 
tary  enemy  of  the  nation, — such  was  the  form  nde  Vih  1 
the  new  association  agreed  upon  at  Corinth  followed  the 
more  ancient  treaties  of  State.  But  it  differed  from  all 
previous  compacts  in  this :  that  the  primary  direction 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  power  which  stood  outside 
Greece,  and  which  was  to  such  a  degree  superior  to  all  the 
confederates  together,  that  as  against  it  there  could  be  no 
question  of  a  real  independence.  For  although  in  the 
first  instance  foreign  affairs  only  were  at  issue,  yet  it  was 
manifest,  that  the  king  who  had  been  appointed  General 
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of  the  League  wit]!  absolute  authority,  would  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  states  too  allow  Eothiug  contrary  to  hia  interests. 
If  he  desired  unconditionally  to  dispose  over  the  offensive 
and  defensive  forces  of  the  nation,  it  was  also  necessary 
for  him  to  be  thoroughly  assured  as  to  the  country  itself, 
to  control  the  routes  by  land  and  water,  and  the  harbors, 
in  it  For  this  reason  Philip  placed  Macedonian  garri- 
sons at  the  most  important  points,  in  Thebes,  Chalcis, 
Corinth  and  Ambracia ;  these  w-ere  perfectly  sufficient  for 
holding  all  Greece  in  bondage.  True,  the  entire  a^oda- 
tion  had  only  been  agreed  upon  for  the  purposes  of  a  sin- 
gle war ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  extend 
this  war  as  he  thought  best  It  was  a  League-iu-arms 
concluded  for  all  times  ;  and  the  Greeks  once  and  for  ever 
renounced  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  for  purposes  of 
their  own  choice.  Any  act  of  recalcitrance  against  the 
comraaiideiMu-chief  was  a  criminal  offence  s^ainst  the 
sworn  treaty  of  the  League,  any  attempt  to  regain  inde- 
pendence of  movement  was  regarded  as  a  revolt,  as  was 
proved  by  the  doom  of  Thessaiy  and  Thebes.  Service  in 
the  pay  of  Persia  was  likewise  made  penal  as  treason 
ao-ainst  the  nation,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  be  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  Greek  resources,  upon  which  hia 
power  was  essentially  based.  Thus,  Philip's  office  of 
command er-in-chief  of  itself  abolished  the  state-autonomy 
and  the  personal  liberty  of  the  Greeks  in  the  most  materi- 
al points. 

But,  fiirthermore,  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  natioual 
peaca  In  other  words,  every  description  of  wrong  which 
endangered  it,  all  internal  disturbances  and  party-feuds 
which  diminished  the  guarantees  for  the  secure  endurance 
of  the  treaties, — the  distribution  of  land,  the  extinction  of 
debts,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  other  radical 
changes,  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil and  to  infliction  of  punishment  by  the  Head  of  the 
League.     Any  community,  from  winch  a  violation  of  the 
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peace  proceeded,  was  to  be  excluded  from  tliat  participa- 
tion iu  the  League  which  was  the  sole  basis  of  its  own  au- 
tonomy. As  a  warning  against  all  attempts  at  revolt,  the 
cities  destroyed  by  Philip  were  to  remain  in  ruins  for  all 
times.  The  considerate  measures  of  the  king,  in  particu- 
lar those  towards  Athens,  whose  harbor  no  Macedonian 
ship  of  war  was  to  ent«r,  were  restrictions  imposed  upon 
himself  by  the  bolder  of  supreme  authority,  so  long  as 
they  seemed  advantageous  for  his  purposes.  Acts  of  in- 
tei-ference  by  force  in  the  life  of  the  states  could  not  fail 
to  occur ;  for  the  nice  boundary-line  between  the  absolute 
monarchy,  which  prevailed  on  the  further  side  of  Thermo- 
pylfe,  and  the  Hegemony  in  Greece,  was  not  permanently 


The  real  character  of  the  new  relations  of  course  only 
asserted  itself  gradually.  With  respect  to  the  levy  of 
troops,  Philip  seems  likewise  to  have  proceeded  with  great 
considerateness.  And  in  truth  it  conid  not  but  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  interest  of  the  king,  that  the  advent  of 
his  rule  was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  bettor  days,  and  that 
a  feeling  of  security,  which  had  long  been  missed,  came  to 
prevail,  that  prosperity  rose,  that  the  cities  revived,  and 
confidence  returned.  The  gains  of  Greece  redounded  to 
the  advantage  of  Philip ;  and  his  authority  necessarily 
best  established  itself,  in  proportion  as  men  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  belief  that  civic  life  would  continue  to  move  un- 
disturbed in  the  ancient  lines.* 

•  Tho  oontenis  of  ihe  first  oompaot,  Talld  as  piibKo  law  (nmrti  tip^'ni  Kid 
irvwiBX'").  between  MacedonU  and  HelUs,  are  only  knonn  to  us  (ram  ita 
renewal  by  Alexandsr  |0I.  ciL  1,  b.  o.  386),  nnd  thesenew  trestles  only  from 
the  oration  utpi  nii'  rpis  'AMfiflpor  irui^iiav  ('  I>ein.'  xiii.),  the  anther  of 
ubleh  demonstrates  all  ihe  violations  of  them  nhich  had  oconrred  on  tha 
part  of  Macedonia.  At  the  commencement  of  tJie  docnment  atood  the  wonJs 
iAsipefaoot  <ai  cufl^wpous  «Im[  Ti>H'EAA!ijM«,  J  8.  The  king  is  oTjxmjyli  nuro- 
npinait;  the  Synedrium  (o'lful  t^  'oaf  ^M*b  Ttray^iKii)  provides,  mrm  ir 
mit  KmviMTotiaoiv  n-vAEm  Tql  tip^i'tt  tit  ^■yi'ifrt-rai  flili^Tos  Koi  ^v^«  jrapA  TOif? 
iregi^ivirt  rate  ir6A*ffi  i^^obf  fiyiSt  xflVf^^^*^"  H^eutnit  jUtj9S  y^s  vv^airfiol  fivjfii 
Xnwr  i«M0i.tt_  n^!i  *oiiAo«.  i7T!\nBcp,iaiK  Jm  tKoitpw^cf,  J  15.  AS  tO  tllO 
Federal  mnfiTcuia :  Diod.svi.sn;  ,lu9iin.  is.  5. 
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la  Athens  the  national  party  remained  at  the  helm. 
Hyperides  defended  himself -against  Aristogiton,  on  ac- 
count of  the  laws  proposed  by  him  (p.  453)  granting  their 
revolutionary  character,  but  excusing  himself  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  "Not  I,"  he  said,  "but  the 
battle  of  Chseronea  gave  those  laws ; "  and  the  civic  as- 
eembiy  acquitted  him  Nine  mouths  after  the  battle,  the 
Afhenians)  in  a  public  document  proclaimed  the  praises 
of  two  Acainanians,  Phormio  and  Carphiuas,  who,  mind- 
ful ot  the  lacieut  friendship  of  their  people  towards 
Athena  had  in  the  last  conflict  also  readily  suppoited  her 
in  (.ompony  with  their  adherents ;  and  they  bestowed 
upon  theae  men  the  li'ujchise  of  the  city.  Shortly  before 
they  bad  likewise  publicly  honored  the  population  of 
Tenedos,  tlie  most  faithful  of  their  allies  in  the  islands. 
After  the  terrible  agitation  of  the  times  of  war,  and  the 
excossive  efforts  called  forth  by  the  administration  of 
Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  drew  breath  again,  and, 
leisure  having  at  last  been  restored  to  them,  turned  their 
attention  to  municipal  af&,irs.  In  dealing  with  these, 
Athens  had  the  special  good  fortune  of  possessing  in  Ly- 
curgus  a  man  who  with  incomparable  skill  reduced  the 
finances  of  the  city  to  order,  and  expended  the  increased 
revenues  in  the  noblest  way.  He  contrived  to  raise  the 
annual  income  to  1,200  talents  (£292,500) ;  he  provided 
for  the  building  of  the  walla,  and  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  ships  of  war  to  four  hundred.  The  construction  of 
the  ship-sheds  was  resumed ;  the  arsenal  and  magazine  of 
arms  were  completed.  He  finished  the  Theatre  of  Diony- 
sus, and  built  the  Stadium  on  the  Ilissus,  the  Odeum  and 
the  Gymnasium  in  the  Lyceum,  Since  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles the  external  wants  of  Athens  had  not  been  provided 
for  so  connectedly  or  in  such  a  spirit  of  grandeur.  Since 
the  city  was  unable  to  pursue  any  policy  of  her  own,  tbw 
was  the  sole  method  left  for  maintaining  her  honor  and 
fostering  the  remembrance  of  the  past  In  the  citadel  too 
21« 
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wcrc  placed  dedicatory  gifts,  which  had  been  vowed  in 
consequence  of  the  events  which  had  promised  success  in 
the  days  before  the  defeat,  and  monuments  in  honor  of 
the  brave,  who  were  publicly  extolled  for  their  worthy 
bearing.  Indeed,  even  the  Thebans  in  spite  of  their  deep 
humiliation  erected  a  stately  monument  on  the  battle-field 
of  Chseronea,  t!ie  colossal  marble  figure  of  a  lion,  who  aitr 
ting  erect  guarded  the  tombs  of  the  citizens  slain  in  the 
fight,  and  proclaimed  their  heroic  courage  to  the  coming 


Thus  the  sense  for  the  Noble  and  the  Beautiful  con- 
tinued to  live  among  the  Hellenes  even  after  the  loss  of 
their  liberty,  and  afibrded  them  a  consolation  for  their  for- 
feiture of  possessions,  without  which  they  would  in  former 
times  have  deemed  life  imendtirable.  No  compensation 
was  recdved  for  what  had  been  lost ;  the  Greek  communi- 
ties were  not  admitted  into  a  larger  whole,  in  order  to 
commence  a  new  life  as  members  of  it,  after  the  strength 
of  the  life  carried  on  in  each  of  the  Greek  communities  by 
itself  had  been  exhausted  in  them ;  nor  again  was  it  their 
lot  to  find  themselves  jointly  constituting  a  single  body. 
On  the  contrary,  the  states  of  secondary  importance  and 
the  petty  states  remained  unchanged,  each  in  its  self- 
secluded  course  of  existence,  hostile  and  ftill  of  suspicion 
against  one  another,  and  at  home  abounding  in  discord 
and  parfy-feuds.     The  lofty  aims,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 

the  states  and  parties  had  temporarily  united,  no  longer 
existed ;  all  ideal  tendencies   fell   into  the  background  ; 

;he  interests  became  more  and  more  narrowed  ;  in  short, 

HyparideB  c  ArUiog. :  Ri  X  Orel.  Si9.    Becree  in  favour  of  Phormio  and 
[ihiims  (^o.]fli[™pT«  (lera  Su>i!(ifi«,  perhaps  at  CiiBronea):  Ktrahhoff  in 

LBdos .  KBhler  in  BnlZefl.  deW  last.,  ISM,  lOi.— Concerning  the  public  labore 
[yperideswe  now  poaaeBs  shIioIb  series  of  origlnoJ  docuniBQU:  of.  He" 
msj,  L  SIS;  PkBaliigm,  iziv.  83;  Hermet,  il.  26.— Dedicatory  gifta  in  tlie  Acro- 
polis: arojnftJflrfcWe  ifer  PrenH.  Alaid.,l8SS,  9^-Ab  to  tlie  lion  of  Chreronoai 
GBttling,  0ft.  AUimibaigat,  i.  148;  Weloker,  11  lime  di  Cft.  in  HJoaam-ei  Atm. 
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all  tlie  grand  Mpeots  of  the  Greek  oity-repnbUca  »ere 
lost,  itHle  the  weak  points  aoJ  disadvantages  were  main- 
tained and  became  more  and  more  perceptible.  The  pro- 
tectorship of  «  foreign  king,  »ho  arbitrarily  dispensed 
eonsiderate  grace  or  pitilea.  severity  to  the  sahjeet  stales, 
encouraged  among  them  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  which 
served  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  secnrity  of  his  dominion, 
and  brought  with  it  no  blessing  in  any  direction.  Indi- 
vidual Hellenes  found  oppottunitio!  for  most  abundantly 
satisfying  their  ambition ;  but  they  were  hereby  estranged 
from  the  fatherland.  The  spirit  of  adventure,  which  bad 
from  of  old  found  a  home  in  the  Arcadian  cantons,  and  had 
developed  itself  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  since  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  extended  itself  further  and  fur- 
ther, and  took  away  from  the  country  its  most  efficient  sons. 
The  talents,  the  culture,  the  still  abundant  internal  re- 
sources of  the  Hellenes,  the  Macedonian  knew  how  to  appre. 
date  and  turn  to  account ;  he  did  homage  to  the  glory  of 
tlieir  past  |  he  Hattered  their  vanity ;  but  for  the  Hellenes 
themselves,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  had  no  heart. 
The  patriots  he  hated  as  irreconcilable  enemies;  the 
traitors,  who  had  delivered  the  laud  into  his  hands,he  de- 
spised. Although  ho  owed  everything  that  he  gamed  to 
the  Greeks,  although  they  were  indispensable  to  him  for 
hia  ulterior  purposes,  yet  ho  only  made  them  serve  his 
dynastic  ambition,  without  conceding  to  the  nation  an  in- 
dependent share  in  his  glory,  or  thinking  of  a  new  eleva- 
tion of  the  Hellenes  in  the  nnilod  body  of  his  empire. 
The  entrance  of  Greece  into  the  Maoedonian  dominion 
was  therefore  not  a  transition  into  a  new  era,  which  re- 
moved what  had  become  obsolete,  and  ealled  forth  iiew 
germs  of  development,  but  only  a  retrogression  and  a 
downfall.  Religious  faith  had  long  lost  its  strength; 
philosophic  thought  could  only  conduct  isolated  indi- 
viduals to  a  loftier  conception  of  the  tasks  of  humanity; 
and  though  art  could  invest  the  localities  of  ancient  glory 
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with  a  consolatory  and  cheering  halo,  yet  it  waa  unable  to 
offer  any  moral  anchorage  to  tlie  civic  communitiea.  The 
one  kind  of  impuJsea  still  operating  in  the  Greek  nation, 
to  overcome  the  love  of  self  and  to  awaken  a  devotion  to 
higher  aims,  lay  in  the  communal  feeling,  in  the  attach- 
ment to  the  city  and  fetlierland,  in  the  fidelity  to  law  and 
uaage,  in  the  piety  towards  past  generations,  in  tiie  love 
of  liberty.  "Whatsoever  movementa  of  high-minded  senti- 
ment had  found  expression  in  the  immediate  past,  had 
their  roots  in  the  consciousneaa  of  state-life.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  this  ground  been  taken  away  from  under 
the  feet  of  flie  nation,  no  sooner  had  its  &flierlaad  been 
annihilated,  and  its  communal  life  reduced  to  barrenn^a, 
than  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  virtues  too  decayed, 
which  still  survived  from  the  ancient  times.  For  this 
reason  tlie  Macedonian  dominion  had  ao  altogether  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  Greeks.  External  prosperity 
and  the  comfortable  ease  of  the  life  of  petty  citizens  were 
the  objects  which  the  multitude  sought  to  procure  for  it- 
self.    All  higher  impulses  feded  away  more  and  more. 

ThB  '^^  ^^11  "^f  eminence  had  long  ago  made 

^n'inuld  themselves  independent  of  local  influences,  and 
feieuU"  ^^^  striven  after  an  ideal  Hellenism,  which 

was  elevated  above  the  distractions  of  tribes 
and  states.  This  we  perceive  most  clearly  in  t!ie  example 
of  the  great  Theban  statesman  (vol.  iv.  p.  523)  ;  and  Iso- 
cratea  accounted  it  the  highest  glory  of  the  Hellenes,  that 
their  name  signified  not  so  much  a  nationality,  as  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  culture,— not  so  much  a  physical,  as  an 
intollectual  agreement  The  intellectual  movement  had 
since  the  times  of  Socrates  more  and  more  severed  itself 
from  public  life;  in  proportion  as  civic  intoresfs  grow 
narrower  and  shallower,  the  impulse  of  the  Hellenes 
towards  knowledge  unfolded  itaelf  more  abundantly;  and 
the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  now  extended  with  greater 
energy  timn  ever  into  wider  fields  and  penetrated  into 
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further  depths,  nowhere  allowing  itself  rest,  and  compre- 
hending in  its  grasp  things  human  and  things  divioe.  All 
the  subjects  of  mediation  were  mastered ;  all  were  made 
to  yield  a  fertile  system  of  contemplation  and  the  cor- 
responding method ;  the  results  of  earlier  labors  were  care- 
fully turned  to  account,  and  the  tendencies  which  had 
hitherto  remained  apart  were  most  happily  united.  The 
Socratie  inquiry  and  those  various  studies  to  which  the 
Sophists  had  given  the  first  impulse,  as  well  as  the  labors 
of  a  Eudoxus,  a  Democritua  and  others,— all  were  now 
combined ;  ethical  speculalaon,  physical  inquiry,  and  his- 
torical informatioii  were  united.  Thus  was  Atistotie. 
formed  a  now,  universal  Science;  and  Athens, 
deprived  of  her  temporal  importance,  was  consecrated 
anew,  when  Aristotle  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Chsero- 
nea  founded  there  the  school  from  which  proceeded  the 
eoDSummation  of  Hellenic  knowledge. 

More  clearly  than  Plato,  he  perceived  the  incapacity 
of  the  Hellenic  civic  states  for  a  continued  life;  he  judged 
with  severity  all  their  weak  points  and  the  evils  under 
which  they  suffered,  in  particular  the  excrescences  of 
democracy,  which  in  such  a  State  as  Athens  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  wise  and  reflecting  to  take  an  effective 
part  in  public  life.  But  he  stood  in  no  attitude  of  in- 
difference or  hostility  towards  the  history  of  his  nation, 
nor  did  he  abandon  his  belief  in  it,  since  it  had  ceased  to 
be  that  nation  which  determined  tho  destinies  of  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  It  remained  to  his  eyes  the  chosen 
people,  the  people  of  the  future,  which  would  now  for  the 
first  time  attain  to  asserting  in  full  measure  the  gifts  which 
distinguished  it  before  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  For 
the  nations  of  the  North,  he  says,  arc  brave,  but  they  lack 
the  impulse  towards  perfect  knowledge  and  the  sense  of 
art,  therefore  they  are  well  adapted  for  maintaining  their 
independence,  but  they  have  no  mission  for  the  formation 
of  states,  and  are  incapable  of  ruling  over  other  nations. 
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Tlie  Asiatics  have  natural  gifts  for  tlie  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  for  art,  but  they  lack  braveiy  of  spirit ; 
they  are  therefore  not  suited  for  maiutaiuing  their  inde- 
pendence, and  sink  into  servitutle.  The  race  of  tho  Hel- 
lenes alone  comblnea  valor  -with  the  sense  for  art  and 
science;  it  is  therefore  created  for  liberty;  it  has  de- 
veloped the  best  of  civil  institutions ;  and  its  mission  is  to 
rule  over  all  nations,  when  it  is  itseif  united  as  a  State  * 

In  such  a  world-empire  Ar-istotle  could  believe,  so  long 
as  the  person  of  Alexander  allowed  him  to  hope,  that  this 
prince  would  be  a  truly  Hellenic  king,  and  would  realize 
the  ideal  of  monarchy,  which  had  for  a  long  time  floated 
before  the  minds  of  so  many  Hellenes.  But  in  truth  it 
waa  only  an  intellectual  supreme  authority,  which  the 
Greek  nation  gained  as  towards  other  nations ;  and  this 
world-empire,  which  it  actually  achieved,  it  owes  to 
Aristotle  even  more  than  to  his  pupil. 

Through  Aristotle  philosophy  likewise  entered  into  the 
most  intimate  relation  towards  the  history  of  his  nation,  in 
■  .<»  proposing  to  itself  the  task  of  scientifically 
beBtmentoC  treating  the  totality  of  the  contents  of  that 
history.  history.     Documents  were  collected,  the  con- 

stitutions examined  and  compared  with  one  another,  their 
advantages  and  defects,  their  transitions  and  degenera- 
tions observed.  As  the  physiologist  uses  for  his  studies 
the  body  from  which  the  soul  has  fled,  so  the  philosopher 
employed  for  bis  the  states  of  which  the  development  was 
at  an  end,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  vital  conditions  of  a 
healthy  organism,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  its  decay. 
Literature  and  Art  were  likewise  conceived  of  as  a  whole 
in  their  historical  development ;  the  biographies  of  the 
statesmen  were  written ;  and  from  the  recent  experiences 
inquiry  mounted  back  to  the  most  ancient  traditions. 

Thus  there  unfolded    itself   among   the    Greeks    an 
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abundant  acieace,  the  subject  of  which  was  their  own 
civilization;  and  although  only  comparatively  few  took 
part  in  these  laboi-s,  yet  they  indicate  the  character  of  the 
age  which  ensued  upon  the  downfall  of  independence;  and 
at  this  stage  too  the  organic  developnaent  of  the  Hellenes 
becomes  vividly  manifest  to  us,  when  we  see  how  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  after  the  exhaustion  of  its  formative 
power  and  after  the  completion  of  its  practical  tasks  in 
the  domain  of  politics,  hereupon  at  once  applies  itself  with 
full  energy,  learning  to  understand  the  past  connectedly 
by  means  of  scientific  study,  and  as  it  were  to  bring  home 
the  harvest  of  the  fmits,  which  had  ripened  for  the  know- 
ledge of  human  things  in  the  now  completed  circle  of  de- 
velopment. Thus  the  spirit  of  the  people  which  had 
grown  strong  in,  and  with,  political  life,  now  continued 
its  activity  outside  it  and  free  from  all  local  bounds,  and 
attested  its  unbroken  vigor. 

True,  the  vitality  of  the  states  themselves  was  not  yet 
extinct,  nor  the  reaources  of  population  all  spent;  in 
several  regions,  as  in  the  districts  of  the  Achelous  and  in 
Arcadia,  they  had  not  even  yet  arrived  at  a  full  develop- 
ment. Even  the  states  which  were  most  ex-  .^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
hausted  continued  to  live  on  after  their  fashion,  ""1,^™]^,, 
Sparta  now  as  before  insisted  upon  her  rights  Q^Jg^g*^"* 
of  primacy.  In  Athena  the  old  parties  main- 
tained themselves.  New  attempts  were  dared,  in  order  to 
recover  freedom  of  action ;  endeavors  were  even  made  for 
new  formations  of  states,  in  order  to  unite  after  an  expedi- 
ent fashion  the  dwindled  forces  of  the  nation.  But  all 
these  uprisings  were  merely  interruptions  of  the  dominion 
of  the  foreigner.  The  uprising  of  Athens  under  Demos- 
thenes was  the  last  great  deed  of  free  Greece;  and  with 
the  Peace  of  Dcmadea  her  connected  history  is  at  an  end. 
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:,isdde£,  son  of  Ly=iinachiis,  Ii.  338, 
SM  ;  his  t"'"''^?j7''=''^^'  °5^^ 
abn^t  or^lTi'a^ivea  ^^omia, 
3237  leconclled  with  Themislodes, 
&'  In  ihebalUe  of  Salami!,  mfi; 
commander-^n-chlef  of  the  Alllc  land 

Atistippus  0^  Cyrene,  sophiat,  iv.  138 ; 

Ariatodid«,dthM  player,  iy.  116. 
ArisHicratea,  king  of    Oichomenus,  i. 

480:    appointed  geoeial  mth   Alti- 

.  ""  "-litfibe  motion  of,  opposed  by 


Host..  .,,■  Google 


TJS,  fhfi  ADagyissisn,  v 


Ari.».yn.u. 

lesiilat^  ' 

n  '&^a.,   V. 

h!>   o«au 

defies    ClK 

I,  i6= :  ^c4o™i™,  194; 

'    %BA'Amph 

^;^^^^,^ 

luaoks   S 

A^S™,' 

heHszaJe 

n,  the  law  of, 

K(i; 

i|;    bis   con 

StfSfE 

A^»tef^,d 

l?-i'5 

Knighls/iv 

=Dn  of   NU 

lamachua.  111. 

QtofGr=e 


y,494- 


th'™atA0ieii,i:i.Q7-   '     ' 
,  cWeftaio  of  the  LyncesI: 

Atsltei,  satrap  of  L«8er   Phtygia, 

AttabmmSi  troilier  of  DaiLus,  il.  a; 

^^"^^^^'^  '^'  ^^^'  ''"'  ""  " 


ofl,)^£i?'. +!!s,  11.193;  WkI^* 
til     citadel,    ao4i      besieges    Clam- 
mena  and  Cyme,  aoG ;  A.  uid  Hls- 


Ibe  festival  of;  a.  _ 
HyiHHtff,  In  Arcadia,  ii 
AtlCfi^Ui,  queen,  ii.  318 ; 


™_t_s,j,.. 


un|.r),v.  570. 


j'ilS;,. 


m  of  Darius,  ii,  37' 


Minor,  i.i=,  360:  coasts  of,  14,  951 
nigration  from,  into  Grsece  56 ; 
.st-t(ibes    of,   a6B;      CJCles  of,   iO., 

;  the  gold  standard  of.  Introduced 
)  Enbcea,  ii.  47;  its  Influence  upon 

coast  of  tlie  European  laiuntiT,  73 ; 
ounces  its  alle^asce  to  Delphi,  110; 


slnaria,  popular  fuclval 

sinariui.  Battle  of  the.  iii 
slne,aAe»,buUt,l,a3ii 
Arcadlaixs,  iv,  *^ 

'^^t  ^/eqq  :\e™ccomplis 

marries  Ly5lde3,95. 
Lssesus,  temple  of  Athene 


tsienby  tho 
lies  on  the,  ii. 


mi,  t^e,  at  Athens,  H.  3^- 
r'c'onlmaSJfc  tSlIrminul,    451 
laa,citaddof  Polycrates  at. 


ithene,  figures  oi;  in  o»v 
AX'ilffl°a',lvI'76;"^&^ 
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General  Iiidws. 

4931  lliE  Judicial  sy 
jccilon  of  ch:  ^liES 


j    dlsin  a  cd  by  h 
CEnophyta    440 


Aohaia,  443  dtfeated  at  Coronea 
440  QiCfereac«  faetwe«v  ana  the 
IffiiuiiiE  477  at  Ibe  baUle  o(  Sybo  a 
li  la  j/?^  blodcadc  Poltdssa  18 
their  tstallHtory  mpedlllona  62  en 
pd  the  /t^uietans  rrcmi  the  r  island 
61  allied  w  ch  Sltalces  63  their 
1  ctory  thrdi^  the  vigilance  of  Phor 
nuo  j6,  the  vlctoiy  st  Tanaera 
144    4t  ty  us    157      defea  ed   at  De 

ofiteUpareanula  ds  178  th  res 
ped  uon  aga  oat  Melos  17  oapl  re 
T"^^ye^'"^  jonsttuot  Wl  |y« 
PIcDiD  ynum  i3S  defeat  the  Syia 
cueshe  393  defeated  a  the  second 
naval  battle  395  repulsed  at  Ep  do  s 
397  399  again  defeated  by  the  Syra 
Oropus   483      vtclor  una  al 


Cbalced'o 


Argm 


Al!?e^s     Acmpd  >  of  i     jtS      fir  t   d 
vlD  ues  of   h    the  land  un  ed  In  one 

the   capita!  of  Ati  ca    344    its  new 
subutbs  386    iisioadBondaaueducta, 

^  sSte^^^afthe^of  thesLth 

proftere  ^&  0  the  Md  a  ans  303  het 
allianc"  w  th  Spatla  =30  her  feud 
with  JE^at.  s6a  under  the  gu  dance 
of  Themistoda  »S7  number  of  het 
c  zons  and  garr  on  troops  34  her 
reconc  llallon  with  ^ina,  30T  de 
ciar  s  herself  the  enemy  t^  Persia 
™.™=t™      ^u"^" 


■^mony  ft, 
'  ance  w  h   Th< 


tal  of  the  ^gean  433 
ir  time  ne  shtois  433 
Bpiracesa    +38    com 


^Km  fli^'^i^rfottifitd,  513 ;  for™ 
a  sins^B  system  with  the  Piraeus,  514; 
her  navy,  514;  hH  g-eater  and  lesser 

puUic  treasure  al,  537,  sf^^^  colonial 

ntr  53B I  ancient  reguladon  of  the  civic 

542 ;  commai^rpDllcy  uul  matlllme 
greatness  of,  »S„-  inldlecnial  Ufe  at, 
iifi;  earliest  historical  writings  st. 
547 ;  autbon  of  contemporaTy  history 
at,  335,  seqq.:  arclueoh^  and  ancient 
hl5tjtyat,v.  iS+;  the  SophJsB  at,  11. 
539;  HdeatiOc  researches  at,  5S9:  as- 
troooiny  at,  s6i ;  oratory  al^  J64.  y, 

B? ;  comedy  In,  B.'  sBVlv-  'a4j  ''■  "97 ; 
healthy  diaucter  of  the  iotellectUBl 
activity  of,  IL  593,^^?-.'  palntloE  at, 
Sg6,jiy?.;  T.aioj  potteryat,  ».  ara  ; 

seqq-i  in  the  character  lU  a  nation^ 

its  WKie'm  siburb,  614:  Its  esstero 
Bnhurb,    61s;    its   Inner  dty,    M; 

thenou  at,  6m,  seqq^  iiie  sculptors  of, 
Bummooed  to  Ofympia,  &5;  general 
activity  of  art-indtisny  81,637,^^^,- 
alllance  hetweeo,  and  Corcyra,  111. 11 ; 
the  resources  of,  39,  siqq.i  the  plague 
in,  70,  seqq  !  cbai^  In  the  rinc  body 
at, 86  seqq:  changemlhe  leaoeiship 

of  the  people  at,  ° -•-  -—■ 

dass   aS  dema?o 
anstocratic  circle 

^'I^LSiSL  S."af^nit  MM™i 
Tjo;  dedares  war  against  Perdiccaa, 
184"  concludes  fifly  yeaifi'  peace  with 
Sparta,  008,  siq  :  A.  and  Italy,  =69  ; 

JIans  of  intervention  in  Sicily  and 
laly  at,  =75 ;  virtual  rupture  of  her 
alliance  with.  SpfKIa,  S94;  her  quad- 
ruple^ alliance  with  AisM;_  Jl^*, 


1,96;  fhe  roode'- 

inst  MMi 
ist  Ferdic 

a  Sic^y  ' 


head  o£  th. 

_  .^  ]  League,  307 

i«ii  u^-  alliance  with  Avgos,    316 
EDCial  and  financial  condition  of,  315 


lU  Separ. 


■  .„■  Google 


512 


ihe  esaf  J:itai 

SamoSjjfiai    ri.._^  _, ..., 

Hundral  at,  481 ;  the  newconstitulion 
at,  435;  einbfL^y  to  S'Naa.  Erom,  514; 
freEh armamcDia  aJ,  532;   rejects  tttc 

oution  of  Iha  gcoorala  at,  537;  Ihiii 

tdSctual  icopaverishinent  3[,  ss5';  he- 
sieged  by  Pajuanlaa  and  "'" 
blockaded,  565,  segq,;  tho  c 

thilast  assombly  of  thepeoolo  at  579 ;' 
estabUshineiiE  of  lbs  Tli^  at,  Aj 
LacedamonLaa  aaldiers  in,  581 ;  tLu 
gloris  0^  5S6i  politics]  parties  n^  iv. 
ig,  sigg.;  the  esla.b1iihnieDC  of  Iba 
Thirty  at,  ii ;  terrotism  of  the  Thirty 
1130;  the  Three  Thousand  at,  34; 
cluuiges.  In  dvic  aOaits  at,  40;  the 
popular  sssembly  at,  41 ;  education  at, 

uesn-  at,  6; ;  Ihe  Restoration  period 

financial  ofKces  nt,  73;  changes  in 
the  form  of  pnblic  documents,  etc.,  at, 
^% ;  public  Ubtaty  at,  74 ;  general  1 


??!;  the  found. 


,ai^r&e  Ilesta 


.  n  and  atheism  at,  84 
dalion  of  a  popiilar  sya. 
at,  746;  political  lavT' 
nnewed  oglfatloEU  anE 
uuaiA,uuu4i4ii;  T$3;  league  of  with 
Thebes,  237!  the  wah!oCrehuI!t,a3S, 

276;  A.  Eefbre  the  return   of  Cmion! 


u  nfm 


Thebes  3S1  , 
new  naral  Co 
l^is   newvi    o 


I    thePh 


parties  at,  358 ;  ioieiguewithMessene, 
B6a!  GuTrentt  of  public  fcelin^at,  272! 
s^  i  reception  of  the  Ulyothiaos  at, 
300 ;  debates  coneerninK  the  peace  at, 
3ti;  resolution  of  tneFedeial  Council 


sedhy  ^^110,334:    i 
jyat,M7r  pdhTfcfeelii 


the  pati-lot  party  at, : 
tests  in  the  faw  courts 


with  Byiantlum, 
National   Leslie 


league  ti«elher,  4411  intrigues  of 
e  peace  party  at,  44S;*he  sTtimtlon 

4S3 ;  conduct  of,  after  the  batde  of 
i^ronea,  454 ;    eoihassy  sent   from, 

Philip   ,59;  concludes  pea«  with 


475  joins  he  anti  Theban  slhan 
503  A  and  Thrace  V  13  h 
noEthein  pel  cy  3      A    and  Amph 

Lubosa  55  istoty  of  her  pa  cy  afh 
Ih  hberaci  n  S;  ttff  her  ne 
na  al  Contede  a^on  9  he  po  c. 
befo  e  th   ba    e  of  Leu  nra,  93    after 

p  we  on  the  He  spent  114 
confede  ates  rise  sgain  i  4 
social  cood  tion  up  o  he  fits   | 


Ionic  1^  3T0    history  of,  commen  eg 

5 BO  so  1  and  producls  d^  t^  adm  ss 
jn  of  Ibreigo  ikmU  es  n  o  32  cul  ore 
of  3T4  dlvis  on  of  he  population  of 
325  SSf  PC  tical  system  of  the  aris 
to    acy  of  330    seq      tho    calendar 


ar      n     604     th! 
fortified  p  ace 


smn., Google 


General  Index, 


°lJSs'^' 


Aa:oi;Ssi;:T5r —  ^ 

Autophtailates,  latnip  of  Lydia, 
Auxesla,  figures  of,  u.  j6. 


B^V»;£^.^^  u 

Eactriaiis,  the,  unite  un 

B^yT'^'^IllJrlan 

Ban)  a  (.Snwtdia)  put  to 

byaasjii^^^ 

Balhiclea,  sculptor,  ii. 
fhiaSatdH  to  Sparta 

Ba»i.a,A4lS^?smide,'' 

or  Hymspes 

.";&';  founds 

Blact  Sea,  th«  £ih  and  [he  skins  of  the, 

BoSdromioB  (ApoUo),  ii.  =55- 
Bfflotaich!,  the,  iv.  368. 
Bceoda,  (tie  Minys  in,  i.  loo:  s  Dew 
B,,iio;   Soulheni  8.,  415 ;    the  Per- 

the  Spartans  in>  437  i  revolutiomEed 
by  Athena  after  <£nophyta,  440, 447, 

iii.  171 ;  the  Spartans  in,  iv.  350 ;  b! 
a  vaBsal-alace  to  Spatta,  343 ;  descrip- 
tion of,  349 ;  condition  of,  in  the  his- 

351 ;  the  nilficaUon  of  371 ;  Spartan 
campalgDS  io,  384,  v.  jS,  447, 

Its  opponents,  Sj ;  Its  victory,  loS. 
BcEOdana,  the,   at  Hataa:,  ii.    340;  lU, 

BogSs,  in  Elon,  ii.  380;   hesieged  by 

anion,  383:  hia  death,  3B4. 
Ecrysthetus  (liver),  i.  44s. 
BospO'US,  tuimy-^h  in  the,  i.  440. 


uiding  with  the  Connthions,  135 ; 
comes  appreciated  b^  Sparta,  ^43; 
ninded  at  Coryphasium,  15S:  his 
ir  policy,  175  Jfffff.;  iJie  ODlylierj 
Spatta,  TT* :  in  'f  heaaaly,  ijg  ;  in 
acedoiJa,  ifli;  10  Thrace,  181;  his 


at  Amphipoiis 

Irca,  ii.  JM. 
!tilcasus,1ilaiin' 


Btyas,  leader  of  the  One 


■s,  Sie,  at  AtTiens,  i.  4=7- 
a,  built  by  PhiEnicians,  i.  48. 

^""'uih^on  tlic  Sold™  Hom'TsS  I 
-"-  ■    *■   ■-    the  Greeks, 


458;  abatfem,39J 
tfie  A  henians.  ica : 

agaii 

Alhen 

ans,  5^1 :  fill 

'S^" 

iyLy 

lie  Attic  allian 
EpcDdent   mai 

.%f~ 

^''™ 

Si" 

«me 

"SSis;™!' 

Wi 

Cadnieans,  the,  their  homo  on  the  Enri- 
,  son  of  Scythes,  at  Delphi,  iii. 

CaiOiis,  river,  i  .3, 434. 

Cflianr/a,  naval  gonlederalion  of,  i.  iii. 

Calccdon  founded,  i.  45S. 

Calendar,    the    Attic,   j6i ;    the  Greek, 
under  the  sujKilntecdence  of  Delphi, 

Cal'iaschnis,  'iiifX-  °^" 

Cailiades,  iv.  27^ 

Callias,  son  of  Fhsnippus,  ^ys  the  pro- 

,  husljand  crt  Elplnice,  ii.  38a; 


;.„Goo^Ie 


Cal.ibius,  Harmost  in  Ihe  Acropolis, 


3^,Vj_«4 


— of  Aphidoi,   Iv.    jSfi  ;    dis- 

miM=d  from  the  comnimid,  3^;^J'*JJ^ 

congress   at  AUicns,   395,  V.  03  ;  bis 
policy,98i  C.  andEpanunoniis,  104; 

CaJlyutcHa,  Che  festival  of,  ii.  63s- 
Caljbe.faHndationof,!.  404. 
Calydon,  Iv.  564. ;  liberated,  265. 


isfi  i  his  war  against  Iferpi,  157.  '7; 
malcB  away  wiBi  his  brother  Uaty 

CamMaia,  scitlements  in.  1.  464. 

Can^ules.ii,  uS;  murder  of.& 

Canobm,  Eictnry  of,  in  E^pt,  1.  449. 

OmthacuE,  tha,  ii.  fiis. 

Caphisiaa.lv.jM 

I  ^aplllsodorus,  IV,  365, 

Cappadoeia,  the  higmanfls   of,  11.  i» 

C^n<H.tho  (title  of  the 

iv.  iSa ;    among  the  Macei 


xcrous,  kios  of  Allica,  i.  73. 
Cen;:l^,l£epa>»of,iv.!;^. 

Cenltal  Greece,  i,  16;  plan   it 

TTlsed  W 

«ate.^d^'^i^St!aJi 

^Si    thi 

Persians,  304;  does  homage 

rthquake 

Com,"  "h=  ^iid  Wf,"!?  .'544. 
&;  tvaraatjdhy  tlie  MeSi 

lianee,  lil. 

niarJ,iv. 

,5i  thePaleansto,  39=. 

Cephalus,  of  Sytaciise,  setlles 

n  Athens, 

if.  546,..^.^     . 
,  Alheniao  orator,  i 

.364:  «■ 

Cephislna,  iv.  is6. 

Cepbissus,  yalley  of  die,  V.75: 

posaI,Y.joo,  iTi.,=65. 

Cephlaophon,  v.  409- 

Cepi,  neat  Pttatiag.  ria,  v.  «6 
Ceramicas,  suburban  djatricl 

fAthens, 

li.i¥'„-:*'„«'ii,"s" 

BeuCherx,  36S;  I 
aii^iaria,  383,  | 


Caria,™nitT  between  and  Ionia,  116 ; 
the  PersJans  in,  isi;  the  su^eotion 
of,  313 ;  dynasty  of,  549,  »■  "6,  369. 

Carians,  theT  i.  &,  74,  t3S  ■■  "^P^^ 
ol'ihrir  nationality,  ii.  iio,  ?*?'■ 

Carneanfeslival,  reform  of  tlie,  at  Sparta, 

Carnft^,  Ihe  festive  month  of,  iv.  =66. 
Carplunas,T.4S- 


s  the  Greek  settlers,  L 


of.  a. 


ChalcedoDjfbunded,  1.  45S!  hxrxv^.^.  .. 
ilony,  li.  TS3  i    the  straggle  for,  iii. 
)ii ;  taken  "by  Lysander,  560. 
?J,....    ■■■'  ..^;  slain  in  Miletus, 


■ages  and  setuemeur^  of  the 


;.„  Google 


■,■/■■"'■ 


CharidimuB  af  Urei 

CharmS!,  iii.  458-' 

Chsneadcs,  lii.  94. 

ChatoD  of  i^mpsacu^  li.  549' 

democruLi:  conaplrstor  at  Thebes, 

Chaiondas  of  Calana,  Ibhs  of,  ii. 
106. 

Chelidonwn  islands,  llie,  u.  436. 

Cbersonnesus,  Uie,  ii.  =57;  ILberaled, 
346;  wsrin,  T.  36^,  seqq.;  speech  of 
faemoalheoea  conoemiog,  389,  'cqq. 

Chilcus  pf  Tegea,  u.  agg. 

ll^  Mn=5iaD8',  lai,  1*4;  luinittcd 
Into  the  Hdleido  Confedentioo,  llS  : 
inConfcdera 


harbor  of,  ti 


batde 


X^^o^, 


h  of,  ii. 


on'ology  of  liie  Greeks, 


Oeob^e,  molhe 

Oeobulus,  [[[.  9} 
fleocriu.!,  heraLi 


dBfeared,  414. 

,  king  of  Sparta.,  li.  S.  ay 

designs,  aja  i  at  a^ina,  S„-  com 

■  'i  Leowebldes  against  Dcmai 

;  hU  flight,  ii.;  his  dealb,  »: 

™'of  Thehe.,  iv.  475- 
lagogue,  95;  his  political  pos 


lake  possession  of  Slnope  and  of  the 
lowettownotSardes  laa. 
CimoOi.  son  ofMiltiades,  11.373^  com- 
maSer  of  the  Confederate!!,  3Si!hia 
eariy  Hie,  ib.  stq.;  besii^es  Eion,  383 ; 
re-tores  the  remains  of  Tlieseus  la 
Athens,  38s;  bit  YicEoryonlheEury- 
of  hisancestors  403;  atthe  height  ol 
his  Butkority  in  Athens,  407,  sim-i 
his  sons,  410;  C  and  dleThem&to. 

accused  by' Perioies,  41s;  proves  his 
binocemce,  iS,;  becoineB  the  liead  of  a 

bpari,4'7!  i^'Egypt.4";  OBtraciani 
of,  415 ;  his  return,  443 ;  effects  thi 
tnicc  &rr  five  Tears  mth  Sparta,  44;; 
his  last  cauipdgn,  ii.-,  his  death,  446 ; 
the  so-called  peace  of,  456. 

of  Oeonas,  ii.  S97. 

Clnidon,  the  conspiracy  of,  iv,  ai6, 

Ortha,  fall  of,  'i.  283 ;  the  quarrel  about 


CladGus,  rl- 


^iy.  4B1. 


i^^-il 


Gleopompus, 


t  Ihe  hd^t  of  power,  iG 
''      '■-i"of,'iit  s 


Clisth. 


Allhls,  T.  18s. 
Iv.  3j6. 
,  i.  9;  of  Notthecn 

feS^  of  Alcibiades,  iil.  si 


s  jSftical 


aldesffins  and  fell,  ii.,  ii.  t 
aitarebus  of  Eretia,  v.  =73, 401. 
"■    '      if  Corinth,  V.  89. 


1,'ii.  isi,  lii.  456';    battle  o^  iv. 

CceraUdas,  iv.  ws. 

Cues    receives  Xosbos   SB  a  fief  from 


■  ,„■  Google 


(^l>hoii,  founda 


leiat  survey  of  GiceI^  ^6, 


CMota,  sculptor,  11.  63B. 
Comedy,  AtBc,  ii.  565,  578,  W.  1 

Comon   conSlcB    llie  'N/upacli 

Conon  re-eieciad  general  at  Athi 


encES  Attic  policy,  352 ;  u  Caunus, 
253;  Bt  Babylon,  Iff.;  in  Greece,  ajs; 
a^  the  second  fbundor  of  Athens,  ap6 ; 

Allans,      agS,     leg^,!       his      dsUh, 

Copaia,  lake,  iv.  413 ;  t.  450. 
Cora<Peisepluine),  worship  of,  11. 4. 
Corax,  founder  cX  Sicilian  oratory,  ill. 

Corcyra,  colony  of  Qirinlli,  1. 299 ;  under 
the  name,  <a  Macris,  459;   opposes 

'  j  d^eaQ  the  Corinthians,  8 ;  sends 


Corinthians,  tlis,dainatlCBled  on  the 
Achelous,  i.  EQo;  their  ioveiltlona, 
sgi;    renounce    obedience  to   Cleo- 

Combua  ii,  611. 

Corone,  foundation  oT  iv.  455. 

CoryphaBium,  the  promonoiory  of,  lii. 
0^1,  Y.  45 ;    controls    the   Thraclan 


ciaa  H^nma,  sqi;  his  ArcMlscM. 
Sgs,  iii.  44i  his  PaiiaMa,  iv.  las. 

^renfdes,  SundaHon  i^>.  6S. 

:ri!te,  description  of,  J.  Bo ;  Dorians  in, 
19!,  SCqqi  worship  of  Apollo  at,  =36  ; 
tgency  of,  between  Greece  and  Libya, 
4S5;  the  purple-fishers  oi;  a.;  unites 
wiih  ^ina    i^nal   the  Simian  pi- 

Crlaa.Sielallof  1,233;  l^e  port  ofi  11. 


Ach< 


QToys   to  Athens,  i 
-^■!ns,  11;   party-conHIcts 
led  into  the  Attic  allian 
^Ihe feuds  at.  in:  new 


Naval  Con- 
rinth,  fbundatloa  of,  I.  28E ;  trade  in, 


^^na  and  EpldanruB,434;  position 

tohersElfr^;  relations  of,  with  Cotcyia, 
s:  with  E^amnus,  7;  defeated  hy 
the  Corcyr^oans,  B  ;  sends  envoys  to 
Athens,  9  ;  their  speech,  20;  excite; 
the   Pdoponnesian  Confederadon    tc 

adopts   the   ^bylonian  Eoid-weighi. 


104. :  federal  treaty  e^nciu 
Co'intWau  G«l°,  l^" i.  ^o^ 


.  to  Athens,  573; 
n  Thiialy,  s 


e  of  the  FlTB  Ephors 


13*8;  b«lege(i  at  Sardes,  i; 
overthrow,  139 ;  tradition  cone 

DeiDocedes  returns  to,  tga ;  I 
In,  f3.j  overthrows  Sybans,  ii 
renewal  of  the  conflict  betne 
Sybarfs,  269 

mMla«     hicl-nrifiK.  11.  i-A. 


,„Goo^^Ie 
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Cydi«,v.»4. 

Cydonia,   li.  170; 

:=padid 

iii.  ;a. 

Csleiicabandmed 

wEIU 

f,i.334 

C?™T^ll£=a.l. 

iL 

— in    tBly.fo 

BU«o«d    by  file 

Sh 

inffiilia,ii 

CynpBiru5,  dtatliof 

i^iii.' 

Cyouria,  ie  -ft^iiielaDs  settle  ax 


Cy^tUE,  Connexjon  Ixttween,  and  Ph«- 

faral't  In'its;  ^oS  l^raUon 'cJi 
369.446:  Ci man  before,  447;  abaji- 
aonodb)' Athent,4S4i»9S.  ■'.  '38. 

Cypselus,  Tyrant  of  Corinth,  I.  1106. 

C  pselldffi,=ndofthe,i.  30a. 

Cy«ai»,lhe,alBy!™tiupi  iv.  193;  in 
^htace,  105. 

Cyrenidea,  the,  t.  ijj.  _ 

Cyrus,  est^Dlishes  his  gDvemment  In 
Iran,  ii.  13^!  BiibjecB  Media  and 
thieaton^  Lydia,  136;    tilple  alliance 

dfs,  130 :  as  the  pjuteclor  of  tho  wor- 

— ^,'Bon  of  ^tiu's^and  Parysalla,  III. 

moDS  Lysander  to  Sardes,  347;  if. 
iwsilion  and  autliomy,  iBa;  hl:<  atma- 

Cun'ajo,  iBS ;  h^deaih,  li. '  ^ ' 
Cyihera  (CerigBX    island   oS  Ui.  16S; 

enters  ttie  Attic  aHiance,  xi%. 
Cyzicus,   foundatLDD  of,    i,    439,  497 ; 

hatde  of,  iii-  497;   occupied  by   the 

Athenians,  49s :  schoai  of  scieoce  at. 


Dmlaiidie.  the  Cret 


Damon,  ihe  flute-plajer,  i!.  483 ;  banii 


.f  Panlal 

%i,sctq.,      . 

Tyrant  in  Abyflus,  ii 
-*--    '    ";  inlscra, 

r,  and  Italy, 

oT  DardaiTta,  i,  BS. 

Ihe  seeoKd 


Daidani.  the,  i.  88;  m  l«cfa,  Pampby- 
lia,  CiUcla,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  s6^ 

Dardanu'   founder-''  ''^ — '-—■ ■    '   '" 

Darius,  son  of  H' 
Peraian  throne, 

foimdet  of  the   

ib.;  destroys  the  party  of  tlic  Ma. 
gians,  it/.;  bis  reforms,  17*.  seaff^  his 
&:ythlan  expedillon.  iBr  1  ou  ibe  Bot- 


■84; 


^baginians,   ib.;    ordf 
of  Etetiia  and  ithe. 


271 ;    death   of,   ii.;  b: 
Meliochus,  tin. 
Darius  IL  (Oohus)  asceni 
tliroiia,liJ.4»i  hisdB 

'*  UascyloE,  flio  district  0 
DsspyBum,  ii.  180,  Iv.  53: 


rtapbemes  Iba 


DaJuia,  Thasian  colony,  v.  68. 
Daurises,  sai^    Dardaniu,  &c.,  107; 

iillhls  agaioit  the  Cariaa~,  107. 
Decharies,  of  LyBabdcr,  the,  iy.  18. 
Deceiea,  occupTed  by  the  Spartans,  III. 

424;  Athenian  envoys seottD, 467. 

DeigAia,tbe  (EKOhatme  at  Athens),  ii. 

Seizes,  the  Medes  under,  i[.  ra6. 
Deiphontes,  i.  270- 
Deisidmnonla,  [v.  83. 
Deliaa<,eirpu]sion  of  the,  ill,  zoo;  re- 
turn oi.  to  their  islaJid,  295. 
DeliaatK,the,atAthen5,u.  ra. 
Delimn.tbrtilied,  iiL  172;  Athenian  de- 

Delos,  tAe  £nt  sacred  laurel  at,  I.  97; 
purification  of,  3E3,  ii.  ig:  popular 
iesliTBls  at,  40;  the  temple  in,  4a, 
iigS'!  tbe  Persians  at,  235 ;  the  cen- 


Conicderi 

ID  it   of,  agunst 

.   .,..365. 

ihl.  Tempo  ajid,  i,  125;  the  oracle 
,  258;  the  temple  of,  sBi:  vo^vo 
"erings   of  Cypselus    at,  996;    the 


=arthqnake  Id,  iii.  ; 
atlon  of,  .31;   ih- 
it  Delphi  ■ 


commaniCT, 


le  Olympic  festival,  34; 


moi.Google 


Btf        Am 


loiisin  of  Demostheufli, 


Dcmophajituar  it 
DeiHQphlius.  V.  3, 


"S.,, 


(     f 


iMBenji,  «H,-  as  regmr  of  Athens, 
li. ;  at  lyiH,  «9 ;  S.  and  piwcion, 
444;  at  the  htad^Df  national  affairs, 
44S  :  lu!  eneigy,  44S ;  reodves  anolhcr 
wreath  of  honor,  450;  holds  the 
Fiinetal  OtaHon  .n  honor  of  the 
fallen,  4&,-  retrospect  of  his  publit 
career, 467;  IhehiBioricaHbundations 
of  hia  p»lcy,4lS9;  D.  aud  Peilcles, 
^6g,iif^.;  his  combination  of  eihioa 


Dercyllidas, 
bis   truce 

liacriaiiB,  the,  i.  41 

Diagorfls  of  Melos, 
--  "-■---  8g.  ouuaweci,  ao. 

Greek,  i?33°'  '■  '^^^ 
ftsU-fll,  i.  336. 

'hoT...,,.  Google 


MofAgati 


D      0,  the  ligiilaii™  D 


3m%f  the  Greek  nationj,  4S. 
tim,  leader  of  the  Siculi,  lii-  ^St, 
;    defeils   the    Acragantines   snd 
acusins,  a,;   founds   CalS  Acti, 
:  his  death,  ii. 
ontians,  emigration  of  the,  I.  35^ 


Eobatana,  the  princes  of,  ii.  is?. 

™'.  '^ke"by  Philip,  v.  39a,  434- 

liT't^'^f  the    Elyml,    i.    477! 
iiute«  of,    Ttith  Selinu!,  Hi,   sSj ; 

:«  Rt,  Ii.  137;  under  the  Paammeti- 
hidie,  153 ;  uotler  Amasla,  153 ;  Per- 
anTonqtiest  of,  isr  :  revolts  of,  271, 
j;  BU&ected  under  Xerxes,  =73: 
rows  off  the  Persian  yoke,  4^!,  H43  i 
E  and  Athens,  T.  138, 
ptiaiB.the,  in  Cyprus,  ii.  134-  .  , 
n,  siege  and  &lf  of.  ii.  3831**'" 


"J- 
1,1 


jnlfeed'  by  'rhucy 


K     ea,  occupied  by  Philip,  v.  jss. 
E   alio  philosophy,  the,  ii.  150,46*. 

I  '^s'"s™Tf'l£™  ii 

E    usfnian  MvEteries,  the,  ii!.  S"?- 

E  usis,  deBcrlption  of,  a.  ssK,  in.  39  ; 

riaed.lv.  47i  Hie  Thirty  at,  iSo,  64, 
H     iheria,  insliturion  of  the,  iii.  !&). 


ees  hereof  from  fc  Lacoi 
ence,  ii.  433  J  Ncw-Eiia,  434  r  >^"-') 
tween,  and  Sparta,  Hi.  sSS;  rela- 
cna  of,  wiih  Sparta,  i».  aoa ;  the  war 
,so6;lli«ohaBtiBementof,«>7,rt??.i 
nfilot  of,  with  Arcadia,  491,  V.  34s; 
otected  by  Philip,  3+6. 
E  p  nice,  balf-aister  of  anion,  marries 
Callias,  11.  ^:     mediates    between 

unoiiandPerfcle!,«i. 

El  mi,  the,  on  Mount  Eryx,  i.  477!  "•■ 

bates'  the,  i.  aa.    '    ' 
E    pedocles,  me  teachings  of,  ii.  4*9; 


Ho,i,=  „Googk' 


introdacea  tte  Tytan'aicjdea  into  the 
civic  aaaeiably,  363 ;  h  8  wiidom,  374  J 
at  Ihe  coDSKsa  at  ^>aila,  404 ;  his  de- 
mand, 4og :  Us  taorfcs,  473,  it^,  ■  1^0- 

4^ ;  on  the  Euiotiis,  449 ;  in  IH^se^ 
nii,  4S!>;  recums  home,  456;  results 


heads  an  umy  sgainft  AI1 
Ftwsjb,  i&.  476 ;  leads  a  tlii 
expcdic^DTi  LQto  PeLo^mi 


retreat,  506;  before  Maodnea^  sa6, 
ffff.;  bis  death,  jio;  comparfeon 
beturon,  and  PerioliH,  514;  a  tr 
H5lieQe,sls,SiS;  his  Iriendship  wi 
PelopldaijirS' his  polioy,  sio;  f 
txaraples, /*.;  ha  efforts  (brSMeo 
and  Art,  ».  sao;  significance  of  I 
eiioits  for  succeedEcB:  asss,  52?,  seot 


iKi  di(t at/iil.* 346. 
EpheiHi.tho,  atAthcDi 


Ephots,   the, 
lil  22,  29a  I, 


i=,'24a™tSe  c^ure'ofUiero" 
,    frfend  of    Themiatodes,   11. 


E[ncydea,  popidar  on 
E^damnus,   i.  460 ; 

£pidauruB,  ii.  87. 
EpiEoni,  the,  iv.  ssi. 


Athens,  i,  ^3 
ili.  376;  caj 


.octumalbattlr 


e  public  w 


2f"-""J?-d  "If  ^LZ'"";""'' 

by  ths  PeisiSM,  aaJ ;  ireacbery  of.  iii, 
^483,  V,  in. 

Sn^nibmii^    fcsler-aon    of  Adlene,  i. 


ip-rf.;; 


statue  of,  at  MHara,  209. 
ErysichlhOD,  the  Cectopl<fe,  ii.  377. 
Stjlhtai  jcjiu  the  Pelopoanesian  os 

iederatlon,  iii.  43^. 
Kxyx,  the  rock  of, In.  aBj. 
EleahutadB,  the.  at  Athens,  v.  546. 
Eieonlcus,  at  Chios,  iii.  546. 
Etesian  winds,  the,  L  sa,  iii.  67. 
Emuia,  Hi.  338. 
Etniacans,  the,  iti.  338. 
Euagcras  of  Cyprus,  iv.  3t8  ;   suppoi 


Euan^da,  the,  ii.  14. 

Eubiea,  coinage  of,  i.  273:  its  connexion 
with  the  Greek  East,  ii.  10,  107,  aos  : 
the  Peraiana  in,  236 ;  given  over  to 
thePenians  314;  aefcction  of,  450: 
tnro-thirdi  of,  become  the  property  of 
Atticddzena,  534,  ili.  37-  hiss  1^,  to 
Athens,  483,  iv.   4SJ ;    Alheniaa  suc- 

NwS  dmfederadoZ"^^;  ImpMt- ' 
ance  of,  277 :  Phocioo  In,  =80;  pro- 
tected oy  Philip,  347;  occupied  by 
his  troops,  375;  JJoera!tlon  of,  400., 


tlio    public  docutttenls  in  the  year  c^ 

Eucildea  of  Megjim,  etisi))!  philosopher, 

Kucratea,  "thflboHTofMelltc,"  iii.  9S. 
— — —,  hrolSer  of  Nicias,  placed  un- 

Fudami'dai,  ixpedidon  of,  )v.  311. 
Euodoxus  cS  Coldua,    philosopher,    v. 

lor;  his  travels,  192;  at  Cy2icus,!a.: 

lua  death,  ii.  49a,  219. 


smn., Google 


Kunociiliis  Dfltria  and  Demosthenes 
Eiipaffiua,  nater-artliitect,  a.  i66, 

as  pariy-lcsd=U  3«8. 
Euphorion',  son    of  iBscIiyliis,    Irsgir 
EuHhnJior,  picture  by,  of  llie  battle  o 

Manlinea,  v.  stj. 
Eupkrates,    river,    i.    aj  ;    iU    138;   if 

Eupliron  of  Siqyon,  iv. 


«">.i 


Eupoua,  mother  of  A^iTa 

■    qW,  iii.  18S  333,  4'37.   ' 
Euripides,   celebrates    AJi 


Gamo^,  the,  st  Syracuse,  iii.  is}. 
Gareaphia,  the  spring  of,  ii.  338. 
GeSosla,  the  tribes  of,  ii.  ap. 
Gtla,  history  ofi  !ii.  aia ;  di=t  at, 
neutral  in  the  Sicilian  -waj,  374- 
Geleontes,  1.  jrf. 
Gelo,  Tyrant  of  Gelt,  iu.  316 ;   m  E 


Eutybiaais,         5  co 

chief  of  Ih        ihmian  C 


Eorynomiis  V 
Eurypontidffi 

Enthyoles,  i 


—  O  ynih  an     tamand 


f  *  ^ ." 


moi.Google 


hisKitical  ligDiScance  of,  31;  dialecE^ 
3j !  nalLonidicy,  36 ;  polylhctsm,  65  i 
hisrarj',  beraaning  of,  79;  locility  uf 
EsriiEst'  iiT:  luiADnalicy,  limits  of,  il. 
t;  piiesthood,  9,  w?.,  30 ;  populsx 
fallvali,  to:  -rilfns;,  51;  CiibM, 
apread  of  U10,  "a;  mercenaries, . in 
Asia,  Tjs ;  na^on^  colopics  undBr'dia 
lesdenJiipofAcliena,  53S;  confedeia- 

&)7  ;  language,  tht,  S^  !  hiatOTy,  rt- 
CDvera  lis  miiitiplicity  after  ^Igospo- 

fi=d  io  die  r'snim  of  tlie  Ten  Thdu- 


msBtera  of  Ihe  Arcliipeli«o,  43B;    ii 

mTA  ie  lalicans,  46' ;  !n  the  Tyr- 
rhenian,  Sardinian,  and  Ibeiiai 
nratera,  47B;  settle  amang  the  Asia- 
lies,  li.  113!  their  relaciDDs  with  th< 
Fhrygians,  T14 ;  and  ttie  Lydian" 
iij:  their  physical  vigoi  ■*"  '" 
Itily,  lii.  a<';_  moral  resL 


,  Island,  V.  347,379.335. 
naiu'.  HL  "flr  with.  Philip,  V.  313, 
Halys,  volley  of  llie,  il.  laS ;  battle  of 


Hamubal,  son  of  J 

SloQyTiii.  4". 
Hanno  (Anno),  Bie  1 


Harmodiiis 


iie'Cycladra,  251. 

Harpa^,  li.  139;  commaoder  of  the 
Persian  srniy,  145 :  beaif^es  HlG  towns 
of  Ionia,  146:  hli  c3mpalB:ns,  14[. 

Ha3drubal,ci     '      '  '    "^ 


ling,  5M. 

, Blaiifished  at    iv,  4 

situat!on«f,443;  fortified,!^. 


moi.Google 


Hippias,  ejUed  wilh  Pii 
391;  Tyra—  ' 


HypaspLst'a,  ihe,  'aC  Macedonia,  t.  is- 
Hypilss,  iv,  366. 

Hyp«holua,  osltaciBDi  of,  [li.  314. 

Hyperides,  Y.  360,  367,  450,  455i.n'' 
,  proposals  passed,  457;  defends  him^ 
'     lelfaBaiiist  Atistopton,  488. 


smn., Google 


General  Ind&i:. 


"■"tin&^si,' 145,  183,  371;    Ihc,  and 

Tphicratea^  iv.  25g ;  aestrovK  a  Spartan 
m«ra,  =^3,  ,7^;  his  mililsry  r,&ms, 
307;  nLa  puljtical  fichcmeB,  3C9;  re- 
cunia  Iroin  Egypt,  401 ;  \M  energy, 
VH  :  occupies  the  paaaeK  near  Corinlh, 

■    IpSJ^s'^kingof^is,  i.  !49r' 

•    Iran,  tto  warriors  of,  11.  127!  annad* 

Isieus  of  "Chalols^otator,  v,  182,  231. 
I&agOTas.aoD  or  Tlsaoder.  i.  400;  com- 
bination   between,   and    Ciaomenes, 

Ismeolan  ApoUo,  aanctuary  of  the,  at 


his  PhiSf,  330 ;  I.  and  Deoiosthenss, 
ofMjron, 

monyofSparia,  ii-'joo;    lis  rtncwa!, 
ladimus  (of  Corinth),  the  passes  of  the, 

Italia,  daughter  of  Tbemistocles,   iil. 

ItolSn  Gimks.slruggltSDfllio,  with  the 
Tyrrhenians,  HI,  337  ;  with  file  Etrus- 
cans, 138;  citiei,  history  of  the,a6«; 

Italy,  coloniffition  of,  i.  458;  the  luflu- 


^&t 


■  .„■  Google 


aptmpr 


Uccdsm 

nius,  son  =f 

\moa 

Laoon,  s'peecll,  of.  ill.  13 
LB^ratWas,    ill.  fii;   hi 

lyof 

is, 

of,  :i 

Lepreum,  i.  153  ;  111,  aES  1  IT.  HOT. 
Leptiocs,  oralor,  T.   =46;   his  law  op- 

poaed  by  DeimiBlhenea,  =47, 
^ -aboi,  i.    147,   =30,   11,97;   granted  to 

Caa,  i^d;  mdmittEd  Into  the  Greek 

lecled  by  :fcdies,  n8 ;  Iiberaied,5g: 


437  ;  deEection  of^  fnini  the  Athenian 
iii.  494 ;  taken  by  Lysander,  549 ;  o 
cusled  by  Chares,  v,  1:3a,  1S9. 

laoJamaa,  Tyrant  in  Phoc=a  II.  180. 

Laphanes,  suitor  of  Agirlste,  1. 185, 

Lssus'^'kei^o 


ic  teacher,  of  Pindar,  ii. 
shea  the  Dithyramljus,  5; 


Tl  4lioa  Di  tne  reTcnucs  ui.  10  a 
id,  363 ;  it!  bQvw  the  original 
of  the  Attic  Treasury,  11.  5=6, 
oBy  of  S^baria,  ii,  S3S- 


!he*llation 


Lel^erthe"!59,i9a-       , 
Lemnos,  handed  over  Id  Lycaretua, 
igo;   the  Uods  of.  appropriated  by 

LBohole»','ii'%!.  ,   „.^  .  . 

Leocedes,  son    of   Phidon,  smiot     of 

Arariste,  1.  =85. 
LtochareB,  jculptor,  v.  soB, 

Leodamna  of  Achirnte,  orator,  t.  8: 
nccuses  Chabrias  and  Callistraiu!,  10 

Le(«otas,  iii.  3S3 ;  placed  under  arrw 

Leon^  Atlieniao  general,   iii.   4^3; 

of  Salamis,  execution  of,  iv.33. 

.—-'"pupil  ofplato,  deEcndsByiantim 

LeinWaB,  at  Th-raiopylse,  ii,  307;  1 

death,  310;  see  368, 
Leintiades,    Thehan    oligardi,  it.  3: 

360 ;  killed,  366. 
Leonlinl,  founded,  i.  468 ;  nwnaoed 


sd,  hy  Syraci 


a  by  Demos 


-.  ,'7>  '^i- ;  "5  ^'"•'j  4»u.  «*(■ 

libya,  commerce  ot,  1,  4B1  -,  the  coast 

of,  4B5 1  eariy  telalions  between  Greece 

,_nB,  lhe,il.  MI. 

Lltys.lwother  of  Xysander,lv.5r,  16B. 

Ijndii,' foundation  of;  i,  467- 
Ijpara,  Greek  setjlenient  on,  i.  471 , 
Literature,  development  of,  in  Graece, 


doB  of  Zaleat -,  —  —  „ 

Se'Oialiau,  ii.  105:  V.  4 


Lyceum,  tlie,  at  Alhena,i.  3S3, 

Lffrfa,  i.  92 ;  and'iheTroad.gs 
Lydans,  the,  i.  93;  their  arlli 

Lycide^,  death  of.  ii,  335. 


moi.Google 


■.tB,  Tyrant  in  TbsE- 
lis  feud  with  Mediua, 


'; '%. 


'-  (grandfaiher    of  tte  orator), 

■ ,  son  of  LTCOphron,  v-  359 ;   hia 

admmistrallte  talsuu,  4^ ;  supeitn- 
tends  the  finanoo,  450,  4SI ;  Enishei 
toe  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  So.,  48a. 
Lydians,  Che,  1.   8fi ;    their  eni|dro  in 
Vissa'^e  to  NiMve^;,  143.  '^7  i  *^'  '•• 


Greeks',  lis;  aa< 
its  t'nd,  im^ 

and  PblyciateB,  i- 

',  Tyra^  o 

J5I ;  expelled,  ;j: 


.....ihsHeUoios,  4^  ' 

Uacistus,  dsiih  cf,  if  337.' 
Miesnder,  river,  I.  13, 430. 
UsBiidrius,  companion  of  FglycralH, 
-        i;  Tyrant  in  Samoa,  17=. 
:=,foonda^on  of,  1,484. 

„„_„.,,  domic  poet,  ?1.  sSp. 

MagianE,  the,  ii.  174. 

Magna  Braicia,  the  cities   of,  i.  473  ;    11. 

Magnesia,  ruin  of,  Ii.    733;  again  de- 

Thsmiscccle!!,  399 ;  111'  4s6 ;  the  COH' 

la^  (or  Anno),  the  ibundet  of  the  vrar- 
liSepow.rofCaithaBe,  iii.  329. 
lales,  suitor  of  Agariste,  \.  iB;. 
lalceis,  harbor  bay  of  Mitylene,  III.  104. 


Lyric  poetry,  scIiodIb  of,  II.  97,  S7< 

his  character,  51S ;  as  a  party-leadi 
sM  !  his  intimacy  with  Cynjs,  5=j ; 
Epistoleus,  547 ;  at  Sardea,  a. ; 
Miletus,  s<B ;  m  command  of  fiifi  at 


Sparta,  iB;  taKes  Ibe  heja  againsi 
Thraaybulna,  54;  his  opponents  nl 
Sparta,  s| :  <^^  worship  o^  1S5 ;  hli 

ndlialed.  A;  his  611,  'i6a ;' retires. 
SID ;  L.  and  Agesilaila,  il».  1  I.  at  th< 


nHaliar 


hla  death 

Lyaias,  gene 
Ills  death, 

,„.___iS5ina,.54'- 
the  chlMren  of  Arlstophaiua. 


\5"CephBlnB,  iT 

^Inac  Encosthenes,  153  :  h: 

'    Atbentana,T54;  defenc 


a  Olym. 


LSl-knd,  19;    Its  ; 


ilandp 

k1« 

ii.1g: 

Mantle 

ibe,  amona;  the  Greeks,  ii. 

Man" 

%.s 

onofTheocle5,i.«4!. 

Manilnca. 

ne  of  the  capitals  of   Al- 

cadi 

ia  ;  opposes  Sparta.,  lii.  aBo  ; 

U;  "l>P»s  into  ia  ibn^ 

r 

rebn 

Ti;    the  independence  of. 

'£, 

«ar«lth,  3=T:raaiof;3=a; 
of,  437  i  opposed  to  £ps- 

ndas 

501 ;  attempted  surprise  of, 

sSt 

.'i';^Bii^'h^^'.he  Athe- 

nian. 

M° 

46"!^=  battle  of,  ;49,Je??.: 
of  the  yictory  of,  354. 

"™ 

^SlS=fl^,f^a»°StlS;.."dV 

aigna 

of. 

SiL 

hl> 
Idani 

331 ;    devaatates    Attica, 

mi 

:KiV3»s;atPlatiete,339; 

Matin 

srsft 

.thet  ofXeriea.ii.  398. 

Maas^et^e,  the,  il-  '• 
MassiJia,  a  ilied  st 

Matriceta",  aBtronomer,  ii.  561. 
MaussoUua,  dynast  of  Caria,  v.  i 


smn., Google 


M^5Sf?l^<^n  husband  of  Aiarlste, 
Sli  ;'  prateMod  by  PblLip,  34«-  ,    „ 


T^'bes,  iv. . 


359  '•   prot«t^    by 
'^V^W'T^'  snd 


Megara   in  Scily,   46S; 


S    b"*th"m 


44  :  iii.  aU. 
M«lioii=,  port  of  M«E 


of  Theas^y.i.aS 
incLCBt  callad  fatlier  of  1.-^ 
Melesias,  son  of  ThucydidE 
MelKippus,  iii.  56. 
MeletuB,  tri^o  poet,  1».  91 

Melioert=a|  feast  of,  H.  36^ 


4i[,  IS??.;  Eillof,3i9i  iK  innabitan 

MtmphU.  il.  174-' 

Menander,  sent  to  Syracuse,  ill.  39 

M'^nda,  Hi.  19S. 

Hsaeclidcs,  opponent  of  Epaminooda 

MentiaiiiB,  Iii.  15a. 

Menedomus,  liiglslator    at  Pyrrha, 

Monestbeua,  son  of  Ipliicrates,  x.  111 


Meni 


isatlooD 


ie  afthe  Tapblans 
da,  tbe,  ii.  ji'-  •■■-" 
j;^;i.I.ydi: 


461. 


.17;    their 
11  of  iheii 

tatan    b^    the    Syracu 
Nicias    attempls   to 


ci  at  Atbens  ;  perse 


[etrihioi,  i^e,  ai  Athens,  v.  i55- 
Eicylhus  resigns    the    govemmtnt  of 
Rheginm  and  ZMole,  iii  ^ta. 


influ'ence'.  Si. 
founds  Orchon 


smn., Google 


Q  nerai  Index. 


ih^      f       i« 


!."■ 


p  =s,        double  bay  of,  1. 465. 

rchy    he,  u  Sparta,  iv.  174^ 

a     riKi,  he,jiiAttiga,l.  330,  4/ 


tedb    Ihe  Messenians  and  restored 
:olhe  Locnans,  iw.  15,  V,  gSx ;  handed 
oyer  by  Philip  to  the  ffitoiiana,  447. 
lupba,  allied  with  Pmslai  andTla- 
miona  Bgatost  the  AchieBiH,  i.  in. 


agamat,  197;  sacked  by  the  Per  .  ., 
*35  reiuLtion  of,  384J  'exiLcB  bom, 
at  Miletus,  196 :  ebJaved,  532 ;  Attic 


N8:to>(iQSiciIy),foundaiioiior,  i,  46;;, 
Neliuohalneiiat.ii.iia,  i37:.l!i=,deatb. 


Nei^QeB,  Tyrant  at  HI 

ti^,iVf;6a. 

NeoD,atkasene,y.374 

Ne3phroa,ttagiopoet,iv 

87. 

Ne»us,ri«r;y.i.. 

NiCiBa,  mMirines  at,  Hi 

103;  taktnhy 

Pijlip,  y.  434. 

I^canor,  painter,  11.  638 

NTce,„atueof,i5.  6=9,6 

Nii!erauii,i«iofNicias, 

J:3.,-histai 

nL' J;  Mn'of  Ifioeratus 

liis  wealth,  ill 

liOQS'iiiQDa/&'c';''i45T'at";he'Kii^m 
fesdyal.is'jk.  andCleoa,  163,  h.s 
espediliOD  »^^nst  CoriDth,  166  ;  SLlb- 

the  Peace  of,  lofi;  'its  limited  affe^is'. 
bBS,  fiW. ;    N.    and   the   peace -rarly 

&ighteda& 


d  Ait^biadcs,  ngt;  i 
Aicibisdes  against  Sy~' 

^raciise,  363 ;  aiteni] 


T^^^ 


Nicodorus  of  H; 


GyJippus,  407 ;  his  death, 
I,  legislator,  iv.Bj. 
{todee,  ii.  396. 


Nidodr. 
NiMf<K^9^1.  „,. 

Nlcomadius.  presfdent  cf  a  LegiiiaEiTs 
Commission,  Hi,   554;    his    unconsti- 

NicomachuB,  comic  poet,  the  Ckirmt  of, 
-^,  physidan,  Either  of  Aristo- 


Nlle,  the,  i.  is ;  ^H  prinoipa 
Rta/s,  thi 


irpiedbyti 


Greeks,  443. 
^  the  Medes  ret 


moi.Google 


Oeti&rcd  Index. 


117  isksn  by  rhiaaylu  503  Aiho- 
Nymphteum  port  of  the  Taunsn  petiin- 
■   Nymphodorus  of  AMsra,        64    ntgo- 


■taKenM5lll.),T.35I. 
,  Ihe,  U.  56s. 

he,  at  AcheA!,'ii.  6iS,63=,lv. 
tht  I*yceiim),  built  by  Lycui- 


Oligarcha,  1^  Atlicnlan,  li.  mo;  theEr 
trauon  at  Tanaera,  ie. ;  Iheir  Iheo- 
riea,  ili.  4fia ;  their  deputation  10 
Sparta,  4S0J  enil  of  ^el'  Tytatmis, 
:Sb  ;  thtir  intrigue.,  3?4.  S«?.  "■.  >9 ; 
the  Theban  assasdnstioa  of  Ihe,  305. 

Olpx,  battle  of,  iii.  149. 

Olympia,  sanctuary  at,  1.  w;  temple 
ofHoreal.ija;  dignity  af,l(.  351  we 
&ir  at,  41 ;  the  Leablaos  at,  ii!.  la) ; 
dedicatory  ofierings  at,  141 ;  batr' 


1,  Mount, 


Olyiapiqdi 

„..^  ..Trr,"'"-"""'^  lit  j's^rv.  - 

Olynthiao  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  Che, 

Olyntfius,  ill.  . 

St  "al'lLe^wiisTThiTi^'K";  si'; 

to  Athens,  Sj ;  history  of. 


^uTmv" 


id  Pl^p,' 


Ipnntlani,  the  [See  Lqchiams]. 

Iracles,  pDwer  of  the,  ii.  16,  seqq.: 
power  uf  iheDelphlo  oiaole,S3;  an- 
swers of  the  Pythian,  s4. 

)ratoiy  in  Greece,  ii.  564:  at  Athens, 
5671  forensic,  s6B;  at  Aiteus,  v.  177, 

)roliDnienu3,  founded, i.  99;  Its  citadel 

AS  an  independent  slate,  aS? ;  situa- 

)'^es,'Son(3"'of,   b'muehl 'back   to 

-— ,  dynast  of  Pl^'aluE,'  11.  443  i  iv. 

>restis,  district  in  Macedonia,  v.  11^- 

)rates,  his  message  to  Polycrates,'il. 

)ropus,  111,  144;   defeat  of  the  Alhe- 


OrpSeotelesUE,  the,  iv.  8+. 
Oipheus,  ii.  93. 

Orrheac.ans,  the  silver  coinage  ( 
OrslppuB,  the  Megjrean,  i.  304. 
OrlJuigorai  (Andreas  I,  i.  ajj. 
Onhlfiolldai,  ihs,  of,  of  Sicyon, 
Onygiaoccupled:by  Greeks,  1  t 

OscDphori,  the  choral  dance  of 

oj;»„,*.,^i,A,  ^ 

Olanes  capture!  Byianlinm  ai 

cedon,  i^  igo. 
Otys,  king  ofPaphlagonia,  n. : 
Oiyliis,  1,  J49- 
Oiolians,  the  [See  Locriahs], 


smn., Google 


^^■^^hr\i%. 


f&"ih^'h. 


anXnev  indlcunenc  ik,ii.;  hisf 


gencial,  iv,    ; 


PninHngatAlheo 
PJtMtra,  Ihe,  ^■ 
Pallene,  worship  _ 

441 :  in  Asia,  V.  7S- 
Pampliaes,  il.  131. 
PampUyHa.ii.  *<«;„ 

Panalhontea,    Ihe,  i'.l^' :    revived  by 

PieiBtratus,  wo,  ii.  630,  635,  Y.  4SO. 
PanenlluiB,  tile,  i.  357. 
PandnwH,  tl.  635. 
Panegyrics,  Ionian,  11. 40. 
PaBlonium,  Ihe.ii.  SI.         ,      ,     , 
Paoarfflus  remains  in  toe  lianas  of 

Pbffinidans,  i.  477 :  '"■  '=9- 
plS^eoo,  son  of  Ompiialion,  celebra 

two  Olympiads,  L  a^i. 
PanlicapBum  (Kertscb),  foundation 

'  ■"■  <,H.sso. 


— : ,  tl!e,_iii.  468. 

Parmenides,  philoB^iher,  li.  ^ 
lator  of  Elea,  H.;  aC  Athens, 


P^iassus,  Mount,   ii.  a,  ao;    ¥ 

Pa^'aiians.  tte  iv.  44'. 
Parrhasius    of  Epbesus,     painter, 

Mildades,  as6. 
Fanhenii,  uie.  at  Spans,  i.  934. 

Siai.  si,  iii,  ga.' 
Parthenos,  Uie,  li.  63s. 
Parlllian5,lhe,ii.a76- 
Paryaaiis,  motlier  of  Cyrus,  lii.  51 


rinthUn 


Palara.  first  temple  of  Anoiio  at,  1 
Padiithes,  the  Ma^an,  (i.  174. 

PauBsniss, '  oommander4n-Qh!rf  of  the 
Greeka,  ii.  336 ;  at  Platsse,  339 ;  re- 
gent for  Pliatarclim,  367 ;  the  oon- 
fedenileileet  under,  368;  attiieo— ■■" 


m,  5=5, 13 
:s  to  Tegi 


Sparta,  bcHeges  Athen-,   iii.   56T,  iv. 


Pelagus,  oait-forest,  iv.  soB.  , 

Pelasgi  and  Hellenes,  i,  39..  "K-:  0"" 

Pelasgicon,  the,  at  Athens,  iU,  59- 
Pelia,  revolts  against  Amyntas,  iv.  441 ; 
foundation  oC  V.  38;  Alhenian   em- 
bassy  to,  30a,  if}f.:  the  envoys  at, 
'e^ieiie  taken  by  the  Arcadians,   iv- 

'elopida:,  the,  i.  106;  at  Argos,  logi 
their  ori^n,  159.      ,.       ^      . 

'einpidas.  and  the  oligarchs,  iv.  359, 
36a,  364,  •§«:  routs  the  Lacedffi- 
nionianaatTffiyra,397!  at  IpiQira, 
416,  440  ;  in  TbesaaTy,  474  ;  liberates 
Latisa,  475 :  in  Macedonia,  ii.;  taken 
prisoner,  ii.  473!  conducB  an  em- 
fcssy  to  Susa  484:  P-  and  Arta- 
iierjtes,4a5;  his  death  in  Theasaly, 

'cloponnesian  Confederation,  the,  re- 
ninth,  ^196:  tentli 
tie  Separate  League 


ly  Sphacl 


It  J!^oa- 


Pebponn^us,  description  of  the,  I.  i8i 
cooHicta  in,  ii.  43',  >***-;  '"r  b=5«=5 
the  Northern  marttiine  states  of,  Bod 
Athens,  434 ;  schoois  of  sculptnre  in, 

in,  against  Sparta  after  &e  PeMeof 
Anlaltidas,  iv.  318;  after  the  libera- 
tion of  Thebea,  43'  r  'he  Thebans  in, 
440;  continued  aptarion  In,  4S8: 
Snrd  Theban  eipediUon  into,   48.7: 


r.  afi3;  J 
.  uf  Uact/- 
Mlbenes    il 


37=. 


Host..  .,,■  Google 


General 

.mbawy  from,  to  Athens  27* ;  change 

Ira,    466;      lertitorlBl    'changes    in, 

pdops,  adored  as  founder  of  Ibe  Olym- 

Pdiisium,  iho  victory  nesr,  li.  T57. 
Penesta,  the.in  Thessaly,  iv.  467. 
Penein(rivei),i.  asS.  .    . 

Penlakosiomedfion!,  the,  in  AtlicB 

Peparethua,  siege  of,  v.  107,  250 : 

vaatatedby  PMip,  401, 
Perdiccaa  I ,  founder  of  the  Macedoi 

kingdom,  11.  iSa,  V,  IS,  s;.      ,    , , 

'Sit^'r  ■■  ' 

5;  T£ei 

_  I J  S'e  cr^Tof  hii 

^liTityand  sagacity, 37:  his  pa- 
ge of  eminent  Greeka,  !*. 


45;  rtcaUs'lSrSSSr  FhiHp,'^'hIs 
death,  ii.;  compalllion  for  ha  throne, 

PeriJli'der'of'c^inth,  son  of  Cypselus, 
BBSumea  his  faihei's  dominion,  i.  agS, 
a^:  hisfemily,  300;  his  death,  302, 

PeiioleB,'  son  of  Xauthlppus, 
of  Cinion,11.4",^^;  c, 

fl^Mm'tbe  JWiespont^Ms ;  ■^ ^01-=-, 
.isi;  pursuea  hia  owa  policy,  454; 
iSs  influence,  457:  his  fiimily  and 
youth,  481,  stag.:  his  training,  483 ; 
his  social  position,  4B4;  !■■  a-d  &" 
demotiaoy,  „*36,  w?-;__«s  a_P^\5; 


lapriva. 


c^mauder-in-chl 
:ndenloftl.elinanc| 

individnal,  S061 
;  his  domestic  ecoi 
character,  509  ;    I 

K^aS™^" aili^s!*s'i6  I'liefore  S^-, 
5=0;  blockade!  the  city  of  SamM, 
Kai  ■  entrusted  with  the  nunKys  oftlie 
Attii  treasury,  i^  J  ^s  eijadilion  w 
the  Pontui,  S}S;  luperinteods  Iha 
foundation  nf  pit! 


philosophy,  sS; 


:rhis 


art  01  «..B  "  ^h;ns?°57r?:f  — 
Phidias,  6=71  propMcs  'national 
schemes  of  arL  608  ;  builds  the  0^sa«<, 
6i3-  tbePartheoonand  the  Propylie, 
6  6  ■  the  vast  material  advaotagea  I"' 
Athens  achieved  by  639  !  „his  w. 
aoeeeh.iii,  aj,  •a?*-!  nis  p.liucal  ] 
sition,  «:   his  enemies,  li,;   pro 


his  speech  at  the  burial  of  the  cidMns 
fallen  in  the  war,  66 ;  public  confidence 
in  the  ayatem  of,  67 ;  his  e-pedition 
agiuiist  Epidaurus.  Argolis,  etc.,  71 ; 
iStifies  himself  before  the  Assemhiy, 
73 '  prosecuted  and  oondepined,  73  ; 
re-elected  Siraicgm.  74 ;  .his   illnMS 

■ericlcs,"  son  rf  the  great,  iiu  533;  hia 


irrhabians,  the,  anS  the  Dorians,  1. 
122  •  submit  to  Xerxea,  ii.  305. 
aaephone,  iKvinity  of  the  Mysteries, 
iii.  511:  woraUp  of.iv.  154- 

h  Greece 


lid'^sV^^r*'! 


from  ihe  peaie  of 
epresented  at  the 

to  loS' oHensuppart  DilheGreeksBC 
the  uege  of  Perfnthus,  405. 
upon  kchaiana,  136';  in^ydia,  139J 
In  the  valley  of  the  Maander,  145 ; 
deBCroyMagnesia,i«;  besiege  Pho- 
e»a- 147,  150,  IB ;  conquer  Egypt, 
15,71^;  on  the  Danube,  184;  exten- 

the  lonlans,  aoj;  th^treveiEe  on  the 
lonians,  ai4 ;  slupwreoked  Ml  Albas, 
316;    In  the  Cydades  and   Euhcea, 

I^enis,  =5" :  U>elr  arm'ada,  576 :  off 
Artemisium,  311,  uaq.-.  Iheir  three 
naval  conflicts  with  the  Greeks,  3131 
at  Delphi,  3'Sr  in  Bceotia,3'6;  "t 
Salamia,  3^4.  JW-;  P""u=Ji  3^i  o" 
the  Asopul,  336!  at  Balaae,  339. 
seaq.;  review  d^thewara  of,  348,  seg}.; 
at  Samos  and  Hycale.  354. 
Petaliam  at  Syracuse,  iii- afi3-  ,    , 

-ins,  settlements  of  the,  I.  4«i.   _ 
s,  die,  (cofliiiuis)  at  Acr^as,  111. 


smn., Google 


h.f" 


Ths'saaly,  344 ;  his  progreS  In  Wo" 
pormesus,  ii.;   as  protector  of  Ells, 


^S;  raises  the'sleee  of  Bvzaotluin, 
409  ;  in  Scylbia,  i^;  his    difficulties 

to   Amphissa,   446;    DCgDllatcs,  447; 
devastates  BcHolia,  450  ;  at  Chxronca, 

459 ;  in  F^iwniusus,  ^ ;  bis  Uel- 


froT,  39',  'm 


re 

tl!  ofympiad,  a 


.    Phl^ptle,  ths  Flrtt,v. 

Sicenf,  375 ;  Hw  TSfr 

-   Phillppoiii'*-  '■-'-'  - 

"bilippus,  Athenian  aligarch,  iv.  360. 
hiliscus  of  Abydus,  captain  of  mer- 

Phillstides,  Tyrant  of  Oreus,  slain,  v. 

tion  of  Lom.  teacher 
FMf^es.'iii 


Phi&'mon'tt^ebel^hiaD,  H.  34.  ' 
Philln  of  Macedonia,  brother  of  Par- 


— TI..  ^ 


i,  48;   bis 


1,  46;  h 


40  :  his  fbrelan  policy, 
quers   Ampfiipolla,  s=;    aUied    wil 
OLynlhiK,  5J ;    crosses  the   Stiymoi 
60;   destroys  Mafliooe,  Si;   his  di 

rios  Olyrapiaa;  63-.  as  succeiaot  1 
lason,  fis ;  bis  Greet  policy,  «6:  lak. 
up  the  policy  of  TbebB     '"     ■-■"-- 


ChJcldian 


___  _      BuhjecK  the 
a. ;  F.  aod  Olynthus,  ii. 

lbs  Helleapoi 


moi.Google 


Qeirsral  Index. 

a, ;  fijuod  MassaUa.  (Sa 


1,  iS.iSjuoUMai 

jj-RWs,  483.  -"fr 
,„„,.dBen«roscD|*iiniand  i 
484 :  tradt  with  fartessua,  4 
,y.  T4B;  their  b4- 


'liyclein  Lucania, 


Ph^Vns,  Ihe,  II.  S'o;  attack  Dm 
437  ■  attempt  Co  Inoorpotate  Delpl 
43B ';  defeated  at  Natyeus,  Iv.  S4+- 

Phocion,  at  lliB  baiJe  of  Naxos,  It.  a 
T  all  -  In  Eubcea,  aBo,  403 ;  hia  cl; 
raetw,  444  ;  elected  general,  455. 

PhocEs,  agitation  in   1[.   w:  e°™!«, 


Phieliidaa,  eipe^  tion  5,  a^iinst  Thebes, 

jude^onSpanBnptineiplea.aM- 
Phcemi^an  cbaractett  and  alphMet,  11. 
P^^'nIciBiK,the,  iHilld   BybliB,  Sidon, 

^  '■  sf  ■■  'StdTTeitt^sl  It  S 

maritime  eipodi'™^,  438  j  thai  trade, 

PlJI™io,ii-   5S',ni-    15 !  tla  viEilaBce, 

79  i  his  conflicts  with  the  popular  oia- 

'  _  -L.   Pli/irmiic^.  flt   the  court  of 


Phra  jiTss,  king  of  the  Medes,  11.  106. 
Phrygia.  aubiectedinlhe  reign  of  Nlnu! 
PhryBians,_the,  i.  43,aS;  l!-=78- 

Ph^ne,vi.  »s.'  ,       ^^       . 

Phfynichua,  if.  217  14s  :  ^"  Phamno 
3Sa,Si7^  Mi  Fall  ^Mietm.imi  hi 
PAaKime,  s8l  ;  lu>  Hermit,  iii.  jfif. 

Bo;  hU  'TraglBdt,i:i$. 

— 1 ,   son  of  Stratonl^es,  com 

m  inda  an  Attic  fleet,  ill.  441  i  P.  an 
Alciblades,  450 ;  his  hatred  of  Ale 


jlhecs,  the,  of  die  Propylffia,  ii. 
r  his  metaphvaica.ii,  6o.aSS,a89; 
travels  In  Hellas,  ib.;  his  songs, 
;  celebrates  Athens,  349;  and 
iy,  iii.  253;   celebiatea  Tbeto,  li. 

Pi'iIdMUs/nephewof  Crosus.ii.  132- 
-indns,  Monnt,  1.  3  !  V.  10. 
irawus,  the  fonnJatlon  of,   n.  Mi,  36+. 

^m.  the,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
■ka,&^mdat(mof,  '■  *?' i  "■} "J^^^' ^f 

HSer,olteaKh,Iii.  ^l.l'i'j;^™ 
after  the  Mutilation  rf  the  Heran, 

lmmtl«ranip,  433i   5="'  "  AlJ"™"- 
452, 4S5 :  condemned,  467. 
__:-— 'brother-in-law    of   Agesllaus, 


parenl^,37a;  as  the  fMiBwt  party- 
feaderaiAt6ena,3J3;  !"■  and  So  on, 
376  r  his  firat  Tyranny,  St!  I  eipeUed, 

tEfations  with  Deloa, 


^tronlses  and  enco 


Pison  one  o(^  Thirty,  iv,  3 


tyochus,45J;disi 
mand,  456 :   assa 


Phrynon,  an  Athenian,  captured  hy 
Macedonian  privateers,  v.  304;  in 
Philip's  Qarop,3o5. 


^■^Ty.^. 


Phthioiis,  AcbKai 
Phyle,  the  fon^o 

Phy^i'^S  iv,  36i,'"X." 
Pietia,thehonieofthe  Muses,  Hi.    . 

Pilaf-Tebe,  Mount,  v.  57' 


xss.  'resistance  of,  gainst  Thebes. 
,  4,3 ;  demant)!  aid  from  Athens,  ii.; 

i  ana  -  ihe  Greeks  at,  337  r  theWtds 
f,  339;  pri™  of  hm"  awarded  10, 
4a ;  jremalns    independent,  344 !  l«- 


Thi 

si^^ed   hy    Ai 


lie  'hlockad 


Plislar'chuB,  son  ofLeonidas,  li.  336- 
Plistoanax,    king    of     Sparta,    invadi 
■-ica,  ii.  4W;  returns  to  Spar.a,  11 
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Fl^ti^a,  the  fesllral  of, 
Piiyx,lSe,  at  Alhcns.  . 


PoecUe,  tl 
PoSsy,  th 


at  Athens   ii.  575. 
tofarLi,li.90. 

PoLemarghus,  bro'lher  of  Lyalas,  iv.  15a 
Usdcath,v.iai. 

,  die,  at  Athens,  1.  3M. 

Political  cclence  in  Sicily,  iii,  MS- 

Polus,  sophist,  Iv.  140 ;  t.  377, 
Polyblades     bladi^iies     Olynthua,     1> 

Polyclhus.^'cullcMjL  603. 

Polycrales^ ii.  i^S;  hia  nde  and  navs 
p-rwer  in  Samos,  160;  overcotne 
Miletus  and  Irahos,  iGi  i  hii  deper 
dentsandallies.  i6a:hls  court,  16] 
til,  167  i  hia  eni 


PiTimethcua,  iii-  576. 

Pronelon,   th*,  of  Iho   Parthenon,  ii. 

631. 
ProphecT,  Apolline,  H.  14. 

Propylaa,   the,   ii.  6^6 ;  the   works   at, 

Protagoras,  of  Abdeia,  si^lsi,  ii.  476 ; 

the  study  of  language,  SM !  "^'' 
against,  ill.  479  J  oblfeed  to  lejve 
Athena,  H 1  persecuted,  iy.  86  ;    his 
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festival    of  thfij  ceiebraKd  by 
"  Pylhian"  50nS  at  Delphi,  ii.  98. 
J'^ho.'  temple  and  orado  of;  i.  114- 
Pythedes,  Y.  353.  ,     .     D^  I        ■ 

Pythorlids  teacha  music  lo  Peridea  I 

11.48? 

Pythodi 


■IWi'S, 


?S.'3. 


PySo 

ck.iwled6=d  as 

•'S 

r^'- 

V^lo 

R. 

rI™ 

sidffi,llw,ii.  136. 
SE  CoWua,  the,  1.  «T, 
on  among  the  Greska,  11. 

Ehad 

s&i.. 

liest  fbn 

m'of  of 

Tvrai^ls*   atj '  afia ;    AIcLbiadtB    tn 
Rhenffi  I,  leland,  consecrated  to  Apollo 

Ehetrie  ('LycurgLc  Blatutes),  i.  ==9. 
Khode,'  occupied  by  Ibe  Phoceans,  i 


jged  by  O  e 
f      10 
>iirchdse  Hydrea,      i;o 


^l&. 


Sap  hn  lynep 

Sada  Attic  ti..--,.^ 

of  lis  Ik  1  OB  Ihe  Greell 

ana  and  Hellaa  p  ' 


uction  or  . 

Ihe  head-quait« 


:n.p1eof_Cybdeat^ 


id  hy  iho  Spat 


;  aaks  s^  from.  A) 


Rhodope,  monntain-raiigB,  1 
Rhsecua,  sculptor  and  archi 
Riloatock,  Mount  (Seombiu^ 


;xpeditlon  of   Ci-nli 

00  oU-  4J9. 
S^qSlMa,  ie  Attic,  ii.  S7^- 


;    SaHilnia|coloniotioooU.4J9. 
,    Satra,  the,  T"-  .  -  .-. 

i'  iJ"ibe  "SeVeol  at  Athens, 


SO! 


J tcUeres  the  Athtni 

Smmerian  Bospo™,  y^  g|^^^ 


*t''™'^^'Eil8!cei,  V.    . 


'    Scironidcs  111.442- 


S<?11«,  "hkftain  of  the   Scythians. 
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by  Ills  aiUes,  a. :  rL^lvt 
Ifciius,  ».,  iii.  ai6. 
"  !ylh[ii,  fhUip  in,  v.  409. 


HfiJ  S'Ssana 


iphmana,  baltle  betvreeD   ll 
Samiaa  piiatcs,  iL  17D. 
LphnoH,  island,  li.  ip, 

'■  'field/otiii.  171.™  "' 


SitalcM,  Wng  of  the '( 


■'.i.:^; 


;&pedi 


by'^i^    S 


nied  kiDg  i>y 


Sm"n^i"'dc 


Sicilian  comedv,  iii.  Mfi,  !'fi. ;  q' 

pedilion,  revievr  of  itie,  and  of  iu 
sulls,  469,  j«™. 
SicUv,  Greek  coloniialioD  of,  i.  ^  ,- 
sfuth  ciuit  or,  ^. ;  lint  Chalddi 
DclpHc colony ibiuded  in,  14;  trea 
nith  UiG  IDwns  in,  iii,  33 ;    tecc 

ooncUdon  ot  aog:    the  HdleDes 

Intdlvctual  Ufa  in,  before  ana  la 
age  of  the  Trnuits,  a43i  "ft- :  P 
osopby,  political  adeDce,  anH  pla 
"arc   in,   w ;      archiCcCture     of,   a„  „ 
numlsDutlc  att  Iti,  a^j,  etfff.  i  general 
vielor;  of  d-imocracx  in  Gredc,  sfa, 
ss^^. !   oraton   of,  63  i  historlsna  of, 
364 ;  Incrcaae  of  pa-Hy^jecUajT  Id,  375  ; 
Athenian  expedition  to,  377;   Atne- 

«w. ;  the  war  in,  iSs.ttff 
Sicuh,  the,  eonuectsd  by  del 
the  Pdas^.  i,  49s :  iii.  273. 


■    Social  War,  onli-teak  of  the, 
lua'^a  ofSophronlscus 


of  hi! 


A-  alDdium,  £^ ;  hla  conduct  as 
lidenl  of  the  Pijtanes,  m3  ,  bis  in- 
icy  with  Cridas,  «3,  IV.  JS7;  his 
:acter  and  l.fe,  iiB,  legf. ;  S.  and 
ipiusts,  136,  Av^. ;  derelopmcnc 


10f'ed,7cl,',, 


,  the  Ath'en^os,  14a ;  his 

isS:  his 'condemnation,  159;  his  death', 

i^.,  itgf, ;  S,  sod  the  Athenians,  163, 
'.  38 ;   bis    [dillosophy,  149 :   his  in. 

51  i  hie  Athenian  fbllotvers,  155. 

•dianna,  half-bralkei' 1^  Xentes,  !il. 


Sjgeum  DC<;apied  by  C 


ichis,  priest  of  Sais'  j,  368. 

ihiets,  itie,  at  Athens,  li.  475,  430, 

phoclffl,    li.    sio;    ffdns    the    tragic 

S;o^S,  and  Alschidiis,  584:  receives 
uie  prize  for  liis  TrMelimu!,  JE5 ; 
the  art  of,  &.  I  his  Elicfrs,  5S6  ;  his 
-'neler,  587,  i€qf.\    his    (Edipvi 

89 ;  his  poetry,  ib.  ;  his  (Edipvs  'Col- 
-futts,  ^,  1S3  '  keeps  away  fixmi  the 

,  grandson  of  the  foTmet,iv, 
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Sophodes,    despatched  wilh  v 

Sophroni^ta:',  the  at  Atbena.ti. 
So^rasyne.llic  highest  HsUcr 

S[»ii^,  the  Ci 

3^a,'ts3°'^  the  head  o'f 


with  Olyi 

PelopooTu»u>.,    ^.ji,,     ^-  ^-~j  -^- 

h/r'feS^,  !S-.  S."fnd'Ath^,  3T5i 
demand!  ihe  enpulsioo  ol  the  Alc- 
mieonidte,  *n ;  aids  Crceaus,  il.  137 1 
sends  an  embassy  to  Cynis,  Ma:  her 
alliance  with  Athens,  aw;  li=r  war 
with  Atkens,  433 :  the  fiegmnny  of, 
300  :   tber  treacnefour 

at,  374;  tranafcroflhena^hegeniony 
from,  to  Acheas,  3: 

watds  Themistoeli       .  

quake  at,  406;  sues  ibr  aid  fmm  Ath- 
ens 117  ■  Ssmlsses  the  Athenian  auj^ 
Uiaies.liS;  conoludea  theSlvBYeara 
Truoe  with  Athens  445;  ■!«  Th^Sf 
Yeats'   Peace  oonchided  at,  451 ;  s. 

sl^em'a^d'l  lh""x'iSror  the  A1& 
maaaids,  27:  her  plajia,  33;  her 
confedctatea,  34ieoni6ines  wllh  the 
Amhradotes  against  Stratus,  77;  re- 
soivea  on  mtervenllon  at  Corcyxa,  134  ; 


'  ApnUlne 
'fb^lg^n 


ments   ot  goc-J  m^    ijt!  I    ^j^^^'; 
Kl^^'  '^™!a,'  ^  :  ^"h 'S 


nents  of;  agahist  Pen 
auence  annihil— •■ 
Northern  Greet 


T'th""!^"; 


^j 


from  tJie  inr 

.97;  a  fifty  years- peace 

iUn  Athens  and,  ao« 

nco  of,   with    Athena 

ao7  ;  her  actio 

gainst  the  new  leagu 

of  the  Pelopo 

imperfect  eiie< 

■ution  of  die  conditionf 

position  of,  4'6;  her  want  of  a  navy 

of,  with  Persia    4  9 

^^it^t°°^ 

veen  Tissanhemes  an 

Phamabazns, 

4»;deterofin»«>carri 

concludes  peace    with    Athei 

of  (he  Pcloponnesian  confeden 

hei  conduct  after  Leucira,  4a,,..,,.. 

^b^  SS^^conM^^e^of^^ia,  4^ 
Epaminondas  in.  504;  embassy  of 
Peidiccas  10,  v.  36  ;  .*'"  P"f  "^  "^^ 
Ainphictyomc'Counca^33o:  her  oh- 
stinate  attitude  after  Chanjnea,  464 ! 
depriTed   of  her  ancient  coiKjuests, 

SparMns,  the,  defeated  under  Anchimoii- 

A^L^'  "  ^?h™t'Mi/iS*o'.t 
ass;    thelr'^e^iion    and    conduct, 

sSij  i(W-  .-,  enter  the  AcropdlJ,  *  ; 
fliar    gatrfson   there,   it.    a* :  l^ 

nhalleniaand  Naupac'tus.aio;  io  the 
Traobinian  Hemdea,  (*.  ;  tlieir  head- 
quarteiB  at  Sicyoo,  aiB,  157 ;  victorious 
In  the  hatde  near  Connd^  jjji ;  de- 

les>  victory,"  480.    ^  .    ,     ,    . 
Sp^niatie,  the,  and  their  lands,  1.  aij  ; 
their  ttaming  and  diacicJine,  118. 
partodds,  the.  on  the  Onunetian  Boa- 
p^TTu^  Iffl  de  befbro  the  wal  a  oi,  iii 

Ipi'acteria    heisiandofiU     63 
Inbod  as  HamoatofThcspe   r  378 


peace  to  Atnens,  535    num. 
ens,  57T  ;  tates  the  new  Ath 

the  new  hegemony  of   582    h 
niacy  after  the  Peloponnea  an  W  L     ■i  i. 

0  :  her  policy    In  f  eloponnesu  ^'**'   "      "„      „ ,,  J  ' 

Ser  victory   tk  defeat  of  democracy     Staapnns,   p,    y  leade 
,■',    ■  her  HairaosiB    «    her  generaJ       44*-  .,11 

Ilespoliain  15  if^f     S  and  th   states    S  ephanus  indicts  Apoll 
'     '        '  '23* 
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battle  by  the  Atheoiarut,  393  ;   their 
victiuv  in   the  second   naval  batde, 

lie  In  the  haibour  nith  'the  Athenians, 

Byracaae,  fDundalion  of,  1.  aij  ;  her 
rapid  dse,  468 ;  Ibunde  Cainatina,  vj6, 
iii.217;  GeloLn,aJ9i  Hiero  of,  a  JS ; 
thesupremacyt^,  recognized  in  Italy 
and  Scily,  =37 1  her  IV^ants  aa  — 
trona  of  poQQ,  946 ;  Epioharmus 
2t& ;  aichltectuie  at,  354. :  aquedi 
at,  356  1  downiiill  of  the  TjFtanni) 

iieee  of,  369,  sfjf  /  oliEi^e  <5popular 


sh"Tlid    tfk"' '^" 

Syria,  1. 13!. 

Slrat^,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  503. 

Tsnarum.Cape.v.  4==. 

anaatC[«:ronea,v.45.. 

Talent,  the,  a  Axed  unit  fbr  -Belghls 
and  money;  its  divisions,  i.  273; 
value   of.  In  Solon's  lime,  349;  the 

Stratils,  Tyrant  in  Chios,  iL  180. 

„  iv.  m- . ,      .. 

revenuia,  !L  504.        '' 

Tanagri,   li.   4391  the  walls   of,   razed. 

StrathM,  satrap  alSarde>,'ly.'272. 

440;  Aihenian  victory  at,  iii.  tj*  : 
deprived  of  iB  walls,  iv.399. 

Strymon,  river,  ii,  348:  campaign  on  the, 
1  384.:  commemoiatcd  in  sculpture,  617, 

Tanais,  Milesian  colony,  founds  Nauaris 
and  ixopolis,  1.  446. 

T.  SI,  58- 

Sumimi,  Cape,  Feast  of  Poaidon  at,  11. 

Tantalus,  i"  91.' 

,&Tiii.67. 
Susa,  ii.  143  :  the  centie  of  the  Peislan 

Tsias   (^arentumj,    foundation  of,   1. 

enyoy  at,  Iv.  .=1 ;  liebm  embassy  to. 

Tarentlnes,  the  calendar  of  Uie,  i.  4gg. 

g^8^«S^^.^            ii 

1.468,  473;   demociacy  at,  iii.  369; 

Sybaris,'i.  =79  ;  hs^resperlly  In  die  ;th 

TarqmiSrtt^?do^&.age  to  Delphi, 

rSS,";?""^"^""'" 

Tartessus,bron«from,  i.  =79,  484;  ii. 

Ta^,  iii.  3«. 
Tauri8.^,therr.44i. 

lil.  570. ' 

Sybota,  battle  of,  iii.iaMW.      _ 

Tauroslhenes    marches    against   Oreus, 

Tegea.  i'.  iBB  ;  her  alliance  with  Sparta, 

MS:11.  43^;  her  fidelity  to  Sparta. 

new,  at  Athens, iv.as.iss. 

Syenne^rs,  11.  ii3. 

i|»i£^&;.J..,,,... 

Symmori'es,  the,  at  Athens,'  v.  91,  J19  ; 

Iv.  374';   seized  Samoa.  a7t,,-  aenl  10 

.^ins,  281;  £ills    heiore  Olyothus. 

SySd!'^fa™AS,%°'6^"' 

t3"'    ,f,„^^,.  „  ..„,_ 

Tomenltes,  the,' suburb  of,  at  Syracuse, 
Tenienus,  founder  of  the   Heraclide  dy- 

TempeandUel^,  i.  11s;  the  march 
to,  11. 304 ;  Ihe  retreat  from,  304, 

Tem^,  the  Greek,  11.  66,  lejy. 

Ten,  the,  at  Athena,  Iv,  51 ;  apply  lot 
aid  to  Sparta,  54. 

Ten  I'housand,  the  inarch  of  the,  iv. 

Tenedos,  the  population  of,  v.  480. 
Tcoa,  fijunda  Abdeta,  u.  147;  taken  by 

CaUlcratldas,  111.  no- 
Teres,  chlefiain  of  die,  Odryss,  v.  13. 
Tereua,  legends  of,  v.  13. 
Xerlllus,  l>ranl  of  liimeia,  iii.   ^a?; 

expelled  by  Thero,is7. 
Terpander,  f.  335;  founder  of  the  Doric 
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r  - 


Thebans,  tbe,  ii.  «7-;  occiipy  Balsa 
iii  54;  defcalea  by  the  PlalKins 
5;  1  iheir  speech,  136 :  at  Chsronea 

Th^b4'dausbtM  of  Jason  of  Ph=rs,  iv 

T^s,  tht  BBVed-gaMd,  i.  103.  *"  r  1» 
Li   .^r\    Alhenn.    111.:    martl 


Tbebos,  uie  bbv 


ake  part  in  the  wjr  a^nsl 
m;  Wleaguo  wi(b  Athens, 
IS  in  the  CotinlbiaJl.  Lsi«u- 


«B  :  tevulsion  at,  353  i  IM  ,cop»] 
g^Bl,  16+;  aaaassina^on  of  the  ... 
earcha    al,   3«5i    '*«    S™'  PS^"'' 
IsUmWy  at,  367,   370:    '1" 
Band  of,  373 :  ".  and  Spar 
her  periloua  position,  378  ;  he 


of  watagian8t,4ioi  gixina  thi 

of   Louctta,     417;    ™_  ""'t'SI'rv: 

power  in  Qmccs,  4=0 :  T.  and  Delpb 

J^'i  intervenMinTbessaly,474;  he 
i^er,  47J ;  T.  and  Aohaia,  487 ;  s"i^ 
"ibir^  ;"pedi'i™  '■'">,  Peloponne™ 
a.-,  usesposseesionof  Or^na,  «= 


em'^d^esTsM  of  Neod«. 


aeo ;  in  ptwer  at  Athens,  264 ; 
is  a  navv  of  l"n  hundred  trireme, 
;  eicrliona  of,  and  Chileus.  =99 ;  at 

■ra  Salamia,  lan,  ^f}-:  bis  aectet 
saeeto  Xeriea,  3'3;  encourages 
reUow-citiiHis.  ja4  i  at  the  battle 
alamia,  H.;  bia  "d"",  M  i  b^ 
;' his  energy,  35p;  at  Sparti, 


;    his    condnct  at 


I ;'  his  ostei 


W  Adi^ia,  I*,;   at'&baos,  396; 
-  '— .  ^feB  to  Sim,    397i  al 


,d  EpiS. 


the  baitle  of   Mamins 


„,. U^^'hiW^ic!.  '^• 

Tbeoll,  the  ooUegea  of,  11.  103. 
-      irioon,  die,  at  A^na,    11.  493,  i' 
■  increased  dlstnbutloo  of,  v.  ijS- 
iris,Uelphig  priestess,  execntcd, ' 

jUmua.  the  house  of,  t.  68,  jo. 

ISa'iUftU,  in  Af^^T  4B^'        . 


>,».r,s-^'ph^s,"73raAor"™ 
■^i^iV^'th^Nl'al'Oedmiion 
MOds  troops  ln»   Pelo^nnesua,  263 


peace  plenipoteoliarj-,  568,  569,  5?>; 
the  peace  of,  57r,  iv.  32,  Sf^o.;  Jir 
dieted,    36;    defends    "'f??"',    '7' 
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"hero.  Tyrant  of  Acragm, 


at  Vegfllopoli^iv.  «!. 


Atteaa  ii.  aS 
founded  by  C[: 


Mpis  afUatisL,  L  ags ;  tne  fouddra-  of 
Udc  Tragedy,  ii.  576- 


Thessol^.  ealranged  from  the  Hellenes, 

3m;    A*™™' f^ '333 ;  jSnTthi 
Ctviotliian  Le^^ue,  iv.  34^ ;  account 

laBon.  470 ;  the  power  of,  v.  40, 67 : 
Phlhp  (n.-mt   ^[yided    smoii  te^ 

Thibron,  it' Ionia,  1™'i^";i^7"';^s=nt 

to  Ephesua,  973  ;  his  death,  274. 
Tbiity,  the,  at  Athens,  iy.  it ;  tetrorisni 


Thrasybu 
EleudE,  6 

TbSia.'ivf. 


;  ejfcepled  from  the  Am- 

lt™.„x.™.,...„. 


Thrace,  Ihe  population  of,  i.  +5; ;  early 
fame  of  tbe  music  an  of,  ii. ;  Die 
Athenians,  403,  534 ;    an   Attic  fleet 
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Xautbippus,  indicts    Milliades,  li.   SST; 


Xcnophanes,  philosopher)  ii.  4G6,  47^ 

Greek  ^wmyT'S'j  ^i^Tlcsds'it  ftom 
Periulhus  to  Asia,  196;  eaters  Into 

Ae<^llau>,  nd  251,  i3i9i  V.  15^ : 
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Zephjraaa  promonoEary.tbe.i.  471. 
Zeigita,  tl«,  al  Athens,  i.  353- 
Zeia,  i.  61,  84,  «9  i  his  altar  on  Lycson, 
^i;  colossus  of,  dedicated  by  the 
Cypselida,  soS ;  at  Athens,  310  :wor- 
slupped  in  the  Achaan  towns  of  Italy, 
461  ■^  oracle  at  Dodona,  ii.  i  ;  sli- 
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fi^'ded'u^ialKS,  389  :  ElciUhiriu!, 
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